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Art.  I. — An  liiUorital  jccount  of  the  Jilack  Empire  of 
.    tldyti:  comprehending^  a  Tiew  of  t^^ 

in  the  Hevotution  of  Sl  Domingo;  with  it$  Ancient  and 
,  Modern  State.      Bj/  Marcus  Rainfordy  Esq.  late  Captain 

Third  fVest  India  Regimeni,Sfc.£i'c.  4'c.     Luiidee,     ISOi^. 

THEiextettiive  and  fertile  islfittd  off  St.  Doihingb  has  had 
the  fortune  to  attract  much  of  the  aitenticin  of  mankind  at 
different  periods,  and  for  causes  as  nearly  opposite  as  can  he 
well  imagined.  In  the  timea  of  tlie  Prenth  kiilgsj  the 
happy  fate  of  this  noble  country  excited  the  envy  of  sur- 
rOundif^g  nations, who  beheld>  without  a  hope  of  rivalling,  \ti 
vast  and  precious  production's.  Its  Vvhite  inhabitants  were 
Numerous,  wealthy,  and  polished,  and  its-ncgroeS,  though 
bowed  beneath  the  yt)ke  of  dlavfery>  received  all  th^  miiiga- 
tioQ  of  their  hardships  which  a  humane  and  liberal  policy 
could  devise.  Under  the  republic  attd  empire  of  rVance; 
n  total  change  has  b^en  eflected  in  all  these  things  ; '  the 
Irvhite  population  is  almost  wholly  txtin'ct,  the  victims  6f 
sanguinary  warfare  and  savage  massacre;  the  negroes,  having 
tastaway  their  fetters,  haveestablUlied  their  power  and  inde- 
jpehden'ce  in  spite  of  all  the  resistance  which  has  be^n  hi^^ 
therto  ppposed  to  them,  auq  now  present  to  the  world  B  new 
spectacle  of  successful  revolt)  and  of  a  ue^^i'o  government 
iiaving  some  pretensions  to  a  degtee  of  civilization.  Whe- 
ther we  consider  this  revolution  a^  an  oppOitunity  afforded 
,to  demoBitrate  the  equality  or  inferiority  ot  tbfe  negroes  with 
•tegard  to  the  whites,  or  as  the  focus  of  a  rebellion  whictl 
l;breaten&oih' neighbouring  Colonies  with  endless  d«irtger  or 
tremendous  destruction,  the  subject  is  in  every  point*  ot 
View  of  the  hio:heStinlet*^est  and  importance,  ^       .    .  * 

In  the.  ponton lu^worl^  now  before  us,  the  histofy  of  Sf, 
ryoiitiogo  is  pursued  ffoni  the  sera  of  its  discovery,  and 
tiiriety-four  ^ages  are  allotted  to  an  inveslio;ati6ri  ofits  early 
history,  withoiit  much  regard  to  consicieratidns of  •  propriety. 
This  part  of  the  volume  vfe  mdy  juslly  sty  Ife  a  copied  cooipiUw 
Udn,  orwnich  the  disjected i'rd^mi^i\t$  ^re  codnecVed  by  ^iiiA** 
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positions  of  the  apthor  affording  little  evidence  of  his  skill  as  a 
writer.  But  t^Vo  hundred  and  thirteen  pages  are  exhausted, 
before  we  arrive  at  the  only  part  of  this  perforraence  wliicb 
excites  any  degree  of  interest,  and  are  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  present  situation  of  Hispaniola,  of  its  resources,  its 
powder,  and  the  probabilities  of  its  future  fate.  Yet  through  - 
every  pari  of  his  course.  Captain  Rainsfard  appears  as  Vne 
advocate  and  eneomiaftt  of  the  uegrp  race,  who  are  represent- 
ed by  bim  in  a  fairer  point  of  view  than  they  have  bilberto 
appeared  to  the  unprejudiced  eye.  An  association  of  rebel- 
lious slaves  is  adorned  with  the  virtues  of  civilized  life,  and 
the  constant  recurrence  of  ealogium  throws  an  inevitable  air 
of  suspicion  over  the  entire  narrative. 

In  the  year  1799,  our  author  proceedrng  from  Jamaica  to 
Martinique  in  order  to  join  his  corps,  was  driven  by  stress  oi 
weather  to  take  refuge  in  the  port  of  Cape  Francois,  where 
k^  was  permitted  to  land,  and  was  favoured  with  an  inter- 
'view  wjih  the  celebrated  Toussaint,  who  was  anxious  to  inquire 
fornews.  Here  Captain  Kainsford  wasstruck  with  the  multi- 
tude of  American  sailors,  and  with  tl^  fondness  which  the  black 
women  shewed  for  them,  £feing  however  in  great  want  of 
rest,  he  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Kepob- 
lique,  ^  an  edifice,*  he  affirms,  *  of  rather  an  elegant  appear- 
'^fcoce,'  and  on  the  whole,  excepting  in  the  article  of  corn- 
plexion,  ^  be  perceived  but  little  difference  from  an  Euro* 
pean  city.'  The  manners,  however,  were  little  accordant 
•with  this  partial  desci^iplion,  and  the,  following  particulars 
are  related  as  having  occurred  in  the  coffee-house  pf  the 
hotel: 

*  Here  were  officers  and  privates^  the  colonel  and  tke  drummer,  at 
the  same  table  indiscrimaately  ;  and  the  Writer  had  been  scarcely 
seated  at  a  repast  in  the  first  room  to  which  he  was  conducted,  when 
.:a  fat  negro,  to  initiate  him  in  thegeneml  system,  helped  himself  fre- 
«[uently  from  his  dish,  and  took  occasion  to  season  his .  character  by  ' 
3arge  draughts  of  the  wine,^naccompanied  with  the  address  of**  Mon 
iVmericain/'     The  appearance  of  the  house^  and  its  accommodations^ 
were  not  much  inferioi'  to  a  London  coflee-house,  and  en  particular 
occasions  .exhibited  a  superior  degree  of  elegance.     Toussaint  not 
un frequently  dined  here^himseif,  but  he  did  not  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
-feble,  from  the  jdea,  (as  was  asserted,)    that  tbe  hours  of   refectioa 
and  relaxation  should  not  be  damped  by  the  aifccted  ibrms  of  the  old 
reginlen,  and  that  no  n>an  should  assume  a  real    superiority  in  any 
other  "place  than  the  fields     He  was  in  the  evenings  at   the  billiard- 
table,  wh^rethe  writer  conversed  and  played  with  him  several  times^; 
and  he  could  not  help,  on  some  occasions,  when  a  want  of  etiquette . 
disturbed  him.  for  a  moment,  congratulating  himself,  that  if  he  ex- 
perienced not^  the  refinement  of  European  intercourse,  he  saw  no  rooui. 
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for  insincerity  :  and  that  if  delicate  convctic  did  not  always  present 
itself,  he  was  Iree  from  the  affectation  of  sentiment/ . 

i 

The  appearance  of  the  city  of  the  Cape,  preienU*  etefjr 
wh^re  .vestiges  of  departed  grtmdeur ;  and  magDificent  raim^ 
once  the  site  of  voluptuous  laxury,  aSbrd  a  wretched  shelter 
to  the  poor  or  the  stranger:  in  many  places  even  these 
superb  structures  contained  within  them  the  unburied  and 
mouldering  remains  of  their  former  possessors.  Such  sjjcc- 
tacles  in-  the  midst  of  a  populous  city  argue  more  against 
the  refinement  and  civilization  of  the  inhabitants,  than  ean 
be  counterbalanced  by  all  the  praises  so  liberally  bestowed 
on  them  by  our  author.  According  to  that  gentleman^  the 
negroes  are  not  less  expert  in  the  arts  of  war  than  is  those  of 
peace,  and  have  adapted  their  discipline  to  the  comitry,  with 
the  utmost  skill  and  address : 

■  *  Having  been  informed  o£a  review  which  was  to  take  place  on  the 
plain  of  the  Cape,  the  writer  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  ac- 
companied by  some  Americans,  and  a  few  of  his  own  countrymen 
who  resided  there  under  that  denomination.  Of  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene  he  had  not  the  smallest  conception.  Two  thousand  officers 
were  in  the  fieldj  carrying  arms,  from  the  general  to  the  ensign,  yet 
with  the  utmost  attention  to  rank ;  vrithout  the  smallest  symptom  of 
the  insubordination  that  existed  in  the  leisure  of  the  hotel.  Eaeh 
general  officer  had  a  demp- brigade,  which  went  through  the  manual 
exercise  with  a  degree  of  expertness  9eldom  witnessed,  acd  performed 
equally  well  several  manoeuvres  applicable  to  their  method  of  fight* 
ing.  At  a  whistle  a  whole  brigade raii  three  or  four  hundred  yards^ 
then  separa,tii^g»  threw  themselves  Bat  on  the  ground^  changing  to 
their  backs  or  sides,  keeping  up  a  strong  fire  the  whole  of  the  time, 
till  they  were  recalled  ;  they  then  formed  again,  in  an  instant,  into 
their  wonted  regularity.  This  single  manoeuvre  was  executed  with 
ftuch  facility  and  precision  as  totally  to  prevent,  cavalry  from  charg- 
ing them  in  bushy  and  hilly  countries.  Such  complete  subordina- 
tion, such  promptitude  and  dexterity,  prevailed  the  whole  time,  as 
would  have  astontlhed  any  European  soldier  who  had  the  smallesft 
ideaoftheir  previous  situation.'     -      , 

After  all,"  however,  it  appeared  that  the  discipline  of  tb^ 
French  troops  was  an  overmatch  for  these  ne\y  mi^ntions, 
and  that  the  climate  is  a  still  more  effectual  barrier  to  the 
conquest  of  Hayti,  than  the  arms  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
representations  of  CaptainRainsford  are,  however,  obviously 
tinged  by  a  strong  partiality  ;  and,  when  he  informs  ns  thai 
negroes  from  the  lowest  rank  of  slavery,  and  even  natives  of 
Africa,  filled  situations  of  trust  and  responsibility,  we  ar^ 
<iompelled  to  believe  either  that  their  functions  were  mise- 
rably performed,  or  their  duties  of  the  lightest. nature.      It 
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has  neVef  yet  been  pretended  that  flic  negro  is  more  than 
equaj  to  the  European,  and  yet  most  will  admit  that  white 
men  born  in  low  slavery  or  torn  from  barbarous  countries, 
would  be  whoHy  unequal  to  the  proper  discbarge  of  such 
offices.  Bst  not  only  are  the  blacts  wise  in  Council  and 
formidable  in  war, but  they  had  already,  according  to  this  gen- 
tleman, cultivated  a  delicarey  of  taste,  and  acquired  an  ele- 
gance of  demeanour  so  truly  surpriang  as  to  approach  to  the 
incredible. 

*  The  superiof  order  had  attained  a  stimptaousrress  of  life,  with  all 
'the  enjoyments  which  dignity  could  obtain  or  rank  confer. — ^The  itr- 
lejior  of  their  houses  was,  hi  many  rnstancesy  furnished  with  a  lux« 
beyond  that  of  the  most  voluptuous  Eun?pcftn,  wbile  no  want  of 
trans-atlanticele<;ance  appeared;  nor,  amidst  a  general  fondness 
for  shew,  was  the  chasleness  of  true  ta«ie  always  neglected.  Their 
etiquette  extended  to  a  degree  of  refinement  scarcely  to  be  conceiv- 
ed ;  and  the  services  of  their  domestiy^,  among  whom  were,  front 
what  cause  was  not  ajscertained,  some  mulattocs,  was  performed 
with  more  celerity  than  in  many  instances  in  Europe.  A  conscious 
ease,  and  certain  «:fl«V/^  du  atur,  presided  over  every  repast/ 

'The  men,' says  the  author  a  little  farther  ow,' were  in  ge- 
neral, sensible  and  polite,  often  dignified  and  impressive  ;  the 
women  frequently  elegant  and  enga^mg.  The  intercourse 
of  the  sexes  was  on  the  most  rational  footing.'  That  some 
advances  towards  these  attainments  had  been  made,  we  could 
very  well  believe,   but  it  is  not  iil  the  nature  of  things,  that 

Slants  of  so  slow  a  growth  as  delicacy  and  refinement,  should 
ave  been  nurtured  in  a  few  years  amid  the  stormts  of  a  con- 
vulsive revolution,  to  such  a  height  and  to  so  great  perfection 
as  is  here  described.  In  manV  other  instances  we  are  dispos- 
ed to  give  every  credit  to  Captain  Rainsford'is  statements, 
and  we  are  not  sUrprised^  to  learn  that  the  negroes  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  that  they  are  much  happier 
than  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  that  their  conduct  in  private 
is  upon  the  whole  correct.  These  things  we  should  expect 
from  men  in  their  situatioi),  but  not  the  fastidious  polish  of 
civilized  society. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  a  negro  cottage,  and 
the  manners  of^its  inhabitants  : 

*  The  menage  of  the  labourer  in  the  town  and  Its  vicinity,  was  im- 
proved in  a  proportion  equal  to  his  condition.  A  roughs  yet  neat 
couch,  supplied  the  place  of  the  wretched  bedding  of  a  former  pe- 
riod, and  the  visitor  was  not  unprovided  for,  though  it  is  lamentable 
to  state,  that  in  several  instances  t|?e  furniture  of  the  cottage  was  be- 
holden to  the  public  commotions,  and  in  one  instance,  painfully  ri- 
sible, a  beautiful  fire-screen,  the  dextrous  workmanship  of  some  fair 
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#iifferer,C(mccaled  a  dog  then  roasting  from  some  of  tKeir  fellows, 
ivfco  -considered  it  opprobrious  to  be  nmngeurt  4ti  chiens*' 

Captain  Tlainsford  at  last  beeomes  suspected  of  being  a 
«py,is  imprisoned,  is  tended  with  great  care  and  fidelity  by 
a  woman  of  coloiir^  is  tried  by  a  black  court-martial  with 
gr^eat  judgment  and  fculeness/ and  is  condemned  to  death, 
bis  f>artiaTity  almostSjempts  him  to  say,  with  great  justice.  A 
plate  is  presented,  where  the  reader  may  view  the  author 
with  manacled  hands  and  an  apprehensive  countenance, 
surveying  his  negro  judges,  who  sit  in  state,  and  with  higU 
forehieads,  aquiline  noses,  thin  lips,  and  short  chins,  resemble 
their  black  progenitors  no  more  in  their  features  than  in 
their  manners.  |n  fact,  excepting  in  the  darkness  of  their 
complexion  and  the  woolliness  of  their  hair.  Captain  R.'s 
portraits  in  every  part  of  the  work,  have  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  subjects  from  whence  they  were  taken :  he 
would  not  only  adorp  his  favourites  with  the  talents  and 
polish  of  the  Gothic  tribes,  but  with  their  very  features. 
The  picture  may  be  extremely  fine  and  have  every  good 
quality,  biU  tlie  author  will  probably  find  himself  in  the  situa* 
tion  of  the  painter,  who  was  obliged  to  explain  by  letters 
what  he  coqjd  not  express  by  his^encil. 

At  last  Captain  Bainsford  received  af  pardon  from  General 
Toussaint,and  was  ordered  to  ^'uit  the  island,  with  which  com* 
mand  he  speedilj^  compiled,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
trace  the  haunts  of  '  his  benevolent  incognita'  who  had 
relieved  him  in  prison  ;  but  it  was  in  vain,  for,  in  the  Ian* 
guage  qf  the  author,   w§  ar^  infoTAiied  that '  sh^  was  im^er^ 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  volume,  we  are  presented  wUU 
an  account  of  the  black  army,  and  of  the  war  between  th^ 
friench  republic  and  the  negroes  in  the  short  interval  of  the 
late  peace ;  in  the  same  place  there  is  an  ample  account  of 
*  that  beneficent  and  able  black/Foqssaint  L'Ouvertuxe,'  com- 
posed in  a  style  of  uniform  panegyric.  The  account  is  not- 
withstanding interesting,  and  aifords  many  particulars,^ 
which  have  at  least  the  air  of  authenticity.  Toussaint  cer- 
tainly was  a  man  of  superior  merit  to  most  of  the  negro  race, 
^nd  the  conduct  of  Le  Clerc  towards  him  formed  an  union 
of  the  vilest  treachery  with  the  greatest  impolicy.    Many  of 

M"      '-     ^     ■  '      ■ ■!'    ■■         .'       ■  W       >■■•     .  ..  .p      II      ■       I  .II.       11  I  I. ji     ,1   ^ 

♦  ♦  Let  it  not  eitcitc  wonder  ihat  the  blaclu«  derifing  their  oKJgin  from  w)mfi 
peculiar  part!)  of  Africa^  arc  reinarkablj^  fond  of  the  ilesh  of  this  animal,  (of 
wbich  an  account  may  be  seen  at  large,  1  believe,  in  Du  T$rtre,)  for  it  has  been 
#t>eii  fpui^  an  vxoeUwBt  substitute  for  other  food  at  sea,  and  has  been  ased 
Yfith  success  by  conva|le»cents,     See  Cooh*i  F#^a^er,    1  t^nqi*  the  iacident  ft<Wft 
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the  writings^however^  wbicb^  unBer  the  titles  of  proclamations 
and  decrees,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  paUic  as 
instances  of  the  progress  of  the  negroes  in  knowledge^ 
were  in  truth  the  production  of  the  Frenchmen  in  St.  Do- 
mingo>  and  Pascal  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  writer  of 
that  name,  contributed  his  assistance  to' polish  the  asperities 
of  Toussalnt's  compositions.  As  to  the  account  which  is  here 
given  of  the  war  carried  on  against  ihe  negroes  by*the 
French  government  with  so  much  blopdshed  and  so  little 
success, we  cannot  enter. into  any  full  consideration  of  it. 
The  particulars  have  been  already  presented  to  the  public, 
and  this  differs  from  former  statements  in  no  very  essential 
circumstances.  It  appears  clearly  however,  that  the  French 
were  deceived  as  to  the  facility  of  the  conquest.  They 
expected  to  have  carried  all  before  them  by  open  force,  and, 
with  the  most  manifest  and  extraordinary  impolicy,  hardly 
feigned  to  conceal  their  design  of  restoring  slavery.  It 
might  have  been  very  difFerent/npwever,had  the  continuance 
of  peace  in  Europe  permitted  them  to  pour  in  fresh  legions 
of  brave  ^nd.  veteran  troops.     It  is  obvious   that  the  ne- 

fro  chiefs  are  not  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  that 
y  mutual  jealousy  and  ignorance  of  their  own  interests 
they  may  be  readily  disunited^  and  prove  an  easier  and 
successive  prey,  and  that  measures  of  conciliation  joined  ta 
those  of  force  may  effect  what  neither  is  alone  adequate  to 
accomplish.  In  another  expedition,  which  will  not  be  delayed 
many  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  fruits  of 
past  misfortune  will  be  g^ithered  in  future  prudence,  and  we 
do  not  doubt  that  the  French  will  again  establish  their  domi- 
nion in  the  fertile  pli^ins  of  Hayti,  not  indeed  as  the  lords  of 
a  troop  of  slaves,  but  as  the  governors  of  a  numerous  race  of 
free  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  remembrance,  it  is  true,  of 
the  barbarities  on  both  sides,may  oppose  a'cordial  re-union ; 
but  it  is  melancholy  for  the  credit  of  Europe  to  reflect  that 
our  neighbours  greatly  exceeded  in  every  species  of  atro- 
cious inhumanity  their  despised  and  uneducated  negroes. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  probability  of  new  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  French  to  subjugate  St.  Domingo,  and  that  the 
permission  of  our  government  must  be  asked,  before  troops 
in  numbers  sufficient  for  the  purpose  can  be  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence  to  consider  how 
far  we  ought  to  co-operate  in  Ve-establishing  the  power  of  our 
encini  s  over;  an  extensiveiind  fertile  district,well  calculated  to 
|.i".i,?e  the  increase  oC  their  languishingcommerce,  andtoaf- 
i<^  ii «  I  ;n  the  means  of  opposing  us  again  on  the  0cean,fron^ 
.   "    ^^^  ^^«r  late  triumphs  have  -^Imost  gwept  Iheir  entire  nayy. 
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It  would  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  safe 
for  us  to  present  them  with  such  means  of  aggrandi2ement> 
which  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  thej  iHrould  be  anxious  to 
use  against  us  as  soon  as  acquired,  and  bow  far  it  would  be 
consistent  with  th^  interests  of  our  West  Indian  colonies 
to  permit  ihe  establishment  of  •  an  immense  French  army 
in  tneir  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  with  the  most  am* 
pie  means  of  annoyance.  It  appears  in  the  fir^  place  that  no 
danger  could  arise  to  us  but  in  the  case  of  their  success 
agrainst  the  negroes.  An  immediate  and  complete  cfon<^ 
-quest  would  only  free  us  from  the  risk  of  the  contagion  of 
revolt  reaching  our  islands,  to  expose  us  to  the  scarcely-less 
formidable  vicinity  of  a  French  army.  But  any  thing  short 
of  complete  and  immediate  success,  any  alternation  of  vic- 
tories and  defeats,  even  any  considerable  prolongation  of  the 
«ervile  war,  would  at  ^ast^  whatever  might  be  the  ultimate 
consequence,  produce  a  temporary  benefit  to  this  country. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  state  policy,  that  the  humanest  patriot 
-could  hardly  regret  to  see  the  victcnrious  armies  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Po  melting  and  dissolving  away  under  the  beams  of  h 
tropical  sun. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  even  are  able  from  our  situa* 
tion  to  prevent  the  French  from  attempting  the  re*con quest 
of  St.  Domingo,  it  is  extremely  questionable  bow  far  we 
ought  to  exert  such  u  power.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  we  ought 
toencourage  the  existence  of  a  populous  state  founded  on 
principles  in  direct  opposition,  nay  in  actual  hostility  tO 
^hose,  which  have  hitherto  sustained  in  a  condition  of  dan- 
^eroiw  uncertainty  our  West  Indian  po^essions.  The  insular 
position  of  St.  I>omingo,  and  the  want  of  naval  powet 
^nd  skill  may  for  a  time  delay  the  communication  which  is 
likely  to  take  place  between  it  and  the  (ei-ritories^  where  sla- 
very continues  to  subsist*  But  this  slat^  can  ofyly  continue 
for  a  time,  and  probably  for  a  moderate  time,  during  which, 
ifwe  have  been  unable  to  remove  or  mitigate  the  present 
'Causes  of  alarm,  we  can  no  longer  b<>pe  to  retain  anfy  inftu*^ 
^nceor  authority  amongst  the  Antilles;  Nor  shall  we  have 
«o  regret  the  loss  alone  of  fertile  countries  and  of  i»teh  pos-» 
sessions,  but  to  these  calamities  will  inevitfifbly  be  addraiiH 
the  horrors  of  an  insurrection  of  barbarous  slaves  against  mns^- 
lers  far  fron^  humane.  Theconditlon  therefore  of  tbef  slaves 
i^i  the  West  Indies  uHJSt  be  improved.  By  a  gradual  progress 
there  mirst  be  communicated  to  theni  certain  de*ree^  6(  free- 
-dora  ;  tlieir  state  must  be  approximated  to  that  of  theanci^ift 
tUiaimof  Europe,  e\eti  more  than  thi^  t'hust  be  done,  .tt 
t  me,  the  tbruptation  to  revolt  must  be  taken  ^awati*  t^is 
,  *J«tve  musj^be  convinced  tteat  he  has^  mow  lo  lose  than. 'tO 
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gain  by  rebellion  ;  else,  without  doubt,  and  in  spile  of  every 
obstacle,  the  scenes  of  St.  Domingo  will  be  reacted  in  its  sister 
islands.  Who  would  rashly  suspend  al>ttrning  torch  over  a  heap 
of  gunpowder,  in  the  weak  hope  that  perhaps  a  spark  might 
not  fall  in  the  spot  of  danger?  Yet  at  this  moment,  and 
probably  for  a  long  future  time,  the  British  dominio&s  in 
the  Antilles  may  be  said  to  exist  only  in  such  a  precarious 
and  trembling  situation.  The  torch  we  cannot  ot/rse/rt^^j^ 
perhaps  we  dare  not  permit  others  to  remove  ;  but  the  gun-* 
powder  is"  in  our  own  hands,  and  it  is  with  us  to  continue 
pr  to  annihilate  its  inflammability, 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that 
jBvery  lover  of  bis  country  who  is  unbiassed  by  the  hopes 
of  gain,  must  regard  the  late  resolutions  passed  in  both  hou-^ 
ses  of  parliament,  declaring  their  intention  of  striking  at  the 
root  of  all  the  abuses  of  slavery  by  abolishing  the  discre- 
ditable trade  which  gave  them  the  possibility  of  existence. 
If  by  this  and  other  subsequent  measures  the  West  India 
slave  is  at  last  put  into  such  a  state  of  comfort,  as  to  remove 
the  constant  apprehension  of  his  revolt,  it  may  then  prove 
an  advantageous  circumstance  to  this  country,  that  St.  Do-r 
iniqgo  should  be  inhabited  and  governed  by  the  race  of 
jicigroes  alone.  If  the  French  obtain  again  possession  of 
that  island*  we  can  expect  to  derive  no  immediate  ad-r 
vantage  :  we  shall  be  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  it, 
and  w«  shall  reap  only,  in  the  greater  safety  of  our  own 
possessions,  the  fruits  of  our  forbearance  towards  them.  But 
if  St.  Domingo  become  finally  independent,  we  shall  be  ena- 
bled tp  establish  an  extensive  commerce  with  it,  which  it 
will  .not  be  in  the  power  of  the  French  government  to  permit 
or  withhold,  as  it  has  latterly  done  that  of  the  greater  part 
of  Europe.  The  negroes  who  must  necessarily  for  a  long 
time  continue  to  employ  the  greater  part  of  their  capital  in 
jagricuUpfe^  will  present  to  us  a  mart  for  our  most  valuable 
jQ[;anuf^ctures^  ^nd  give  us  in  return  the  sugars  and  the  spi-r 
ces  of  the  west; and  itJIiay  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the 
actual  sovereignly  of  the  whole  islands  in  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  \yould  afford  us  half  the  advantages  that,  we  might 
(derive  firoin  an  apUv.e  and  liberal  commercial  intercourse  with 
tbiem. 

CUpnsideripgthe  great  demand  for  West  Jndia  commodities, 
which  have  latterly  bei^ome  almost  necessaries  of  life,  con- 
sidering also  the  danger  of  farther  extending  the  system  of 
^l^y/ery,  and  the  impossibility,  real  or  imagined,  of  a  white 
population  performing  the  necessary  toil  in  these  climateaj 
It  has  been  a  die^iirable  though  a  dimcult  thing  to  contrive 
;^y  ^leansf  of  ^yf44iilg  thes0  iopopvenieuc^s,  and  at  th^ 
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same  time  attainiog  the  desired  end.  Very  lately  ire  have 
heard  thatit  is  in  contemplation  to  remove  a  certain  number 
pf  Chinese  to  our  island  of  Trinidad.  We  do  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  or  even  for  the  probability  of  this  report;  but, 
if  the  scheme  is  in  contemplation  its  success  v{i\]  depend  on 
two  circumstances^  neither  of  which  is  easily  or  indeed  at  all 
to  be  ascertained^  unle«s  by  making  the  experiment.  The 
first  of  these  is,  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  prevail  on  the 
people  to  go,  and  on  tlieir  government  to  permit  them  ;  and 
the  second  is,  whether  their  constitijiions  are  fitted  to  bear 
labour  in  a  hot  climate.  We  sincerely  wish  success  to  the 
plan,  if  it  is  practicable,  as  a  most  probable  means  of  ulti- 
ipately  abolishing  a  cruel  and  dangerous  system. 

With  regard  to  Captain  Rainsford's  work,  we  have  little 
more  to  say*  Its  merits  are  not  very  high  in  any  point  of 
yiew,  but  it  is  not  without  some  degree  of  excellence.  As 
^  literary  composition  we  can  afford  it  no  praise,  though 
a  faithful  and  copious  narration  of  facts  may  sometimes 
ei^cuse  jthe  minor  errors  of  composition  and  style. 

*--"-  ^' ^         ,"-11,      r—  -  '     ■-  ^  '  "  " 

Art.  II. — The  Birds  of  Scotland,  rtitk  other  Poems.     By 
James  Grahame.    Qvo.    Longman.  ]8()6. 

THE  claims  of  several  modern  injiovators  in  the  art  of 
poetry  have  been'justly  weighed  in  the  balance  of  criticism, 
and  as  justly  exposed  on  the  stage  of  ridicule  and  satire* 
Jt  is  no  longer  necessary  to  determine  for  the  reader  to  what 
particular  class  every  new  work  that  comes  before  our  in- 
spection belongs.  A  short  view  of  the  poem  itself  will  in 
general  enable  him  to  form  a  sufficient  estimate,  and  arrange 
it  on  bis  shelves  arrcordiugly. 

Mr.  Grabame  comes  before  the  public  not  as  a  young  and 
unfledged  candidate  for  fame^  but  one  who  has  already  at- 
tained a  considerable  share  of  reputation,  and  may  therefore 
be  supposed  desirous  ofpreserving  at  least  the  station  which  he 
has  already  acquired,  if  not  of  mounting  to  one  yet  higher. 
Jlis  last  work  (the  Sabbath*)  was  on  a  subject  capable  of  con- 
siderable variety,  of  very  high  and  awful  interest,  and  of  oc- 
casional flights  of  affecting  and  of  sublime  poetry.  How 
far  he  made  the  mpst  advantage  of  his  sacred  theme,  the 
public  taste  has  already  decided  for  him.  For  our  own  parts, 
though  sometimes  offended  with  copqeit  and  affectation,  with 
thoughts  too  low  for  poetical  elevation,  and  with  far-fetched 
strains  of    sentiment  and   feeling,   we   were   warmly  dis- 
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posed^  on  the  whole,  to  jpin  in  the  general  TOice,  that  hailed 
Dim  an  accession  to  our  confined  list  of  Hving  poets  who 
are  at  once  natural  and  pleasing.  When  the  title  of  th€ 
present  book  was  announced,  we  cannot  say  we  were  much 
allured  by  the  novelty  or  the  variety  of  pleas^ure,  that  we 
could  expect  to  derive  from  k.  Nevertheless,  led  away  by  the 
good  opinion  we  bad  conceived  of  the  author,  it  wats  natural 
to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  should  find  amends  for  the 
))arrenness  of  the  immediate  subject,  in  the  harmony  of  the 
«vcrse,  in  the  beauty  of  t)|e  scenery,  to  which  we  were  to  be 
introduced,  and  in  that  indescribable  charm  which  agendloe 
poet  knows  how  to  throw  around  the  meanest  things.  We 
reflected  how  often,  even  after  admirin|^  a  Raphael  or 
a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Claude,  or^  a  Poussm,  our  eyes  have 
4itill  rested  witn  pleasure  on  a  group  of  cattle  by  Cnyp,  or 
«yen  of  dead  game  by  Sneyders;  and  we  had  actually  wrought 
^ur  minds  into  a  belief  that  we  were  to  experience  some- 
what similar  sensations  from  perusing  the  book  before  us. 
We  w^re  also  not  without  great  hopes  from  keeping  con* 
stantly  in  our  recollection  our  favourite  adage,  *  Ex  fumo 
dare  lucem  ;'  but  we  began  to  be  somewhat  damped  in  our 
expectation,  on  finding,  by  the  author's  own^ufession  in 
his  preface,  that  *  The  Birds  of  Scotland*  was  '  a  title,  the 
promise  of  which  he  is  sensible  is  more  extensive  than  the 
perfotrmance  ;*  and  our  spirits  were  completely  exhausted  by 
4he  time  we  had  got  forward  enough  to  be  convinced  that 
in  this  confession  Mr,  G.  has  spoken  nothing  but  the 
truth. 

The  charm  of  Thomson,  (we  should  rather  say  of  all  poa- 
iry,  which  is  merely  descriptive  of  natural  scenes  and  ob- 
jects,) consists  in  variety  of  method,  in  a  selection  of  the 
'beautiful,  the  affecting,  and  the  sublime,  and  in  an  artful 
and  picturesque  grouping  of  the  several  features  selected 
for  the  piece.  The  field  of  nature  is  sufficiently  extensive 
to  aflford  an  infinite  choice  of  subjects,  and  the  descriptive 
poet  shoukl  make  it  bis  first  object  to  fix  his  choice  on  some 
portion  of  that  field,  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  range  of 
his  own  genius,  and  in  which  he  may  discover  enough  of 
variety  and  novelty  to  enrich  his  poem.  Mr.  G.  fixed  his 
on  a  little  corner,  in  which  naturalist*  fndeed  might  fitid 
^md  have  found  materials  for  volumes,  and  these  materials 
yet  inexhaustible,  but  iu  which  j^poet  can  scarcely  find  room 
jenough  to  turn  himself.  At  least  Mr.  G.  could  not.  Per- 
haps the  inconvenience  of  his  situation  the^rehas  laught  him 
before  now,  the  very  great  difference  that  exists,  and  always 
paust  exist,  h^iw ecu  f)hysical s^d.  poeticaj  vwety.  To  change 
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OQt  metaplior^  let  us  return  to  Ctiyp  and  Soeyders.  The 
admiration  with  which  we  view  the  works  of  those  great 
artists^  consists  in  the  exquisite  art  of  their  ^roups^  in  the  rich- 
ness of  their  colouring,  and  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  their 
lights  and  shades^  at  least  as  much  as  in  the  justness  of  their 

})roportions,and  the  accuracy  of  their  delineations.  But  let  us 
ook  for  the  same  animals  and  the' History  of  three  hundred 
Beasts^Birds,  and  Fishes/  Is  our  pleasure  the  sauoe?  It  is  near- 
ly so  with  the  dry  divisions,  the  methodical  particularity  of 
Mr.Grahame.  Our  ears  are  no  where  regaled  with  the  blended 
and  various  melody,  our  eye^  no  where  delighted  with  themin- 
gling  and  luxuriant  plumage  of  a  thousand  different  birds  ; 
but  in  one  page  vf  have  the  lark,  in  the  next,  the  partridge^ 
and  th^n  turn  over  and  you  shall  see  the  plover ;  and  so  on 
through  the  book. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Grahame's  excellencies  in  the  way  of 
variety  and  arrangement.  With  regard  to  his  harmony 
of  versification,  we  must  in  the  first  place  remark,  that  we 
join  most  sincerely  in  the  doctrine  which  we  have  often  heard 
laid  down,  that  a  poet  ought  to  be  well  convinced  of  hisowa 
superior  powers,  and  of  thq  decided  bent  of  his  genjus,  before 
he  throws  away  the  useful,  natural,  familiar,  and  pleasing  aid 
of  rhyme.  To  write  blank  verse  is,  we  verily  believe,  the  most 
difficult  of  all  poeticial  attainments.  To  oav  sad  experience^ 
vast  numbers  of  moderni  poets  have  thought  it  the  most 
easy  ;  for  we  are  persuaded,  that  for  one  who  adopts  it  out 
of  real  conviction  of  its  superiority,  or  at  least  out  of  convic- 
tion founded  on  any  rational  grounds  whatever,  an  hundred 
seize  it  as  a  mode  of  unloading:  their  brains,  which  is  at  once 
isafe,  easy,  and  expeditious,  it  is  certahily  much  more  than 
a  hundred  to  one  that  the  product  is  not  poetry,  but  prosej 
and  very  bad  and  unmelodious  prose  into  the  bargain. 

Now  Mr.  G.  is^not  always  prose,  nor  always  inharmonious. 
We  will  offer  as  an  instance,  one  of  his  most  pleasing  pa«- 


*  O,  had  I  but  the  envied  power  to  chuse 

My  home,  no  sound  of  city  bell  should  reach 

My  ear;  not  even  the  cannon's  thundering  roar. 

Far  in  a  vale,  be  there  my  low  abode, 

Embowered  in  woods  where  many  a  songster  ch aunts. 

And  let  me  now  indulge  the  airy  dream  ] 

A  bow-shot  off  in  front  a  river  flows. 

That,  during  Slimmer  d^rought,  shallow  and-cJcar, 

Chides  with  its  pebbly  Jbed,  and,  niurrauring, 

Invites  forget  fulness  ;  hal^fcidir  llc»vv^j^    . 

J^ow. between  rocks,,  uqv^  ihiOM^  a  .bu^h-glrt  glad^ 
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Now  sleeping  in  a  pool,  that  laves  the  roots     • 

Of  overhanging  t^cs,  whose  drooping  boughs 

Dip  midway  over  in  the  darkened  stream  ; 

AVhile  ever  and  anon^  upon  I  he  bieeze^ 

Thedash-ofdibtant  waterfall   is  borne. 

A  range  of  hills,  with  craggy  summits  crowned^ 

And  furrowed  deep  with  many  a  bosky  cleugh, 

Wards  off  the  northern  blast :  There  skims  the  hawk 

Forth  from  her  clifF,  eyeing  th«  forzy  slope 

That  joins  the  mountain  to  the  smiling  vale. 

'i'hrough  all  the  woods  the  holly  evergreen, 

And  laurel's  softer  leaf,  and  ivied  thorn, 

Lend  winter  shelter  to  the  shivering  wing. 

No  gravelled  paths,  pared  from  the  smooth-shaved  turf, 

Wind  through  these  woods  ;  the  simple  unmade  road,  ^ 

Marked  with  the  frequent  hoof  of  sheep  or  kine, 

Or  rustic's  studded  shoe,  I  love  to  tread. 

No  threatening  board  forewarns  the  homeward  hjod, 

Ofman-traps,  or  of  law's  more  dreaded  gripe, 

Pleasantrto  see  the  labourer  homeward  hie 

Light  hearted,  as  he  thinks  his  hasteqing  steps 

Will  soon  be  welcomed  by  his  children's  smile ! 

Pleasant  to  see  the  milkmaid's  blythesome  look, 

As  to  the  trysling  thorn  she  gaily  trips, 

With  steps  that  scarcely  feel  the  clastic  ground  !' 

Vet  even  in  this  passage,  it  would  be  nq  diflScull  task  to 
prove  that  a  ♦good  deal  is  not  poetiy  ;  for  blank  verse  mus% 
not  only  be  without  a  fault,  but  without  a  weakness.  A  jum-« 
ble  of  unlucky  consonants  wounds,  a  collision  of  two  opeq 
Towels  kills  it.  Bui  oh  !  Mr.  Grahame,how  could  you  wrft^ 
Buch  lines  as  these^  or,  if  you  cpuld  writ^  then^,  call  then^ 
poetry? 

*  Before  the  cuckoo's  note,  she,  (the  swallow)  twittering,  gay^ 
.    Skims  *long  thebrpok,  or  o'er  the  bri^sh^wood  tops. 
When  dance  ihQ  midgy  clouds  iq  'w^rping  mazfi 
Confus'd.  p.  G5, 


'  There  are  who  doubt  this  migratQrjf  voyage.^  y,  $7* 

*  She  ^s  the  death :  upward  a  little  space 

She  springs,  then  plumO-down  drops.'  •  ?.  85,  Sec,  Sec.  &cc^ 

We  cannot  perhaps  object  many  downright  violations  of  me* 
tre  and  harmony  to  Mr.  G.'s  versification  \  but  itg  weaknessea 
and  meannesses  are  numerous,  and  those  (as  we  have  hinte4 
before)  are  among  the  most  mipardonable  blemishea  with 
which  blank  verse  can  be  stained* 

Proceed  we  nej^t  to  Mr.  G.'s  «//^/mfn/5,»  and  this  poemj, 
like  hislftst^  is  not  without  many* beauties  in  that*  respects 

» 
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His  soul  is  always  animated  with  a  love  of  freedom,  huma« 
nily,  and  piety*  and  frotn  his  works  we  must  believe  liim 
an  excellent  man^  if  not  an  excellent  pbet.  He  seems  also 
to  possess  a  taste  with  fegard  to  the  works  of  art  and  nature, 
which  18  in  some  respects  so  much  in  unison  with  our  own, 
that  we  cannot  deny  Qjurselves  the  pleasure  of  continuing^  the 
quotation  we  have  above  made^  as  an  example  of  it. 

*  Nor  be  the  lowly  dwellings  of  the  poor 

Thrust  to  a  distance,  as  unseemly  tights. 

Curse  on  the  heartless  taste  that,  proud,  exclaims, 

"  Erase  the  hamlet,  sweep  the  cottage  off  ; 

**  Remove  each  stone,  and  only  leave  behind 

**  The  trees  that  once  enjbowered  the  wretched  huts. 

**  What  though  the  iumates  old,  who  hoped  to  end 

**  Their  days  belcw  these  trees,  must  seek  a  home, 

^  Far  from  their  native  fields,  far  from  the  graves 

**  In  which  their  fathers  lie, — to  city  lanes, 

**  Darksome  and  close,  exiled  ?  It  must  be  so; 

**  The  wide  extending  lawn  would  else  be  marred, 

**  By- objects  so  incongruous."     Barbarous  taste  l- 

Stupidity  intense  !  Yon  straw-roofed  cot. 

Seen  through  the  elms,  it  is  a  lovely  sight ! 

Xhat  scattered  hamlet,  with  its  burn-side  green. 

On  which  the  thrifty  housewife  spreads  her  yarn, 

Or  half-breached  web,  while  children  busy  play. 

And  paddle  in  the  stream/ 

His  ideas  on  the  picturesque  are  allogeth*  accordant  with 
Mr.  Price,  from  whose  book  he  has  enriched  hiis  notes  with 
considerable  quotations. 

But  the  morality  and  piety  of  Mr*  G.'»  sentiments  are 
above  all  praise,  and  the  strain  in  whk:h  they  are  conveyed 
is  sometimes  not  unworthy  of  the  theme.  The  following 
passage  is  connected  with  the  last  that  we  have  transcribed  : 

*  I  love  the  neighbourhood  of  man  and  beast  : 
I  would  nut  place  my  stable  out  of  sight. 
No!  close  behind  my  dwelling,  it  should  form 
A  fence,  on  one  side,  to  my  garden  plat. 
What  beauty  equals  shelter,  in  a  clime 
Where  wintry  blasts  with  summer  breezes  blend, 
Chilling  the  day !  How  pleasant  *tis  to  hear 
December's  winds,  amid  surrounding  trees, 
Raging  aloud  !  how  grateful  'tis  to  wake. 
While  raves  the  midnight  storm,  and   hear  the  soUnd 
Of  busy  grinders  at  the  well  filled  radc  ; 
Or  flapping  wing,  and  Crow  of  chanticleer. 
Long  ere  the  lingering  mom  ;  or  bouncing  flails. 
That  tell  the  dawn  is  near  !  Pleasant  thet  path 
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By  Stintiy  garden  wall,  when  all  the  fields 

Are  chill  and  comfortless  ;  or  barn-yard  Siug,* 

Where  flocking  birds,  of  various  plume,  and  chirp 

Discordant,  cluster  on  the  leaning  stack, 

From  whence  the  thresher  draws  the  rustling  sheaves, 

^  O,  nature  !  all  thy  seasons  pleads  the  eye 
Of  him  who  sees  a  peity  in  all. 
It  is  His  presence  that  diffuses  charms 
Unspeakable,  o'er  mountain,  wood,  and  stream. 
To  think  that  He,  who  hears  the  heavenly  choirs, 
Hearkens  complacent  to  the  woodland  song ; 
To  think  that  He,  who  rolls  yon  solar  sphere, 
Uplifts  the  warbling  songster  to  the  sky  ; 
To  mark  His  presence  in  the  mighty  bow, 
That  spans  the  clouds,  as  in  the  tints  minute 
Of  tiniest  flower;  to  hear  His  awful  voice 
In  thunder  speak,  and  whisper  in  the  gale  ; 
To  know,  and  feel  His  care  for  all  that  lives  ;-^ 
Tis  this  that  makes  the  barren  waste  appear 
A  fruitful  field,  each  grove  a  "paradise. 
Yes  !  place  me  'mid  far  stretching  woodless  wifds, 
"Where  no  sweet  song  is  heard  ;  the  heath-bell  there 
Would  soothe  my  weary  sight,  and  tell  of  Thee  ! 
There  would  my  gratefully  uplifted  eye 
Survey  the  heavenly  vault,  by  day, — by  night, 
When  glows  the  firmament  from  pole  to  pole ; 
There  would  my  overflowing  heart  exclaim, 
Tke  heavehi  declare  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
The  firmament  shews  forth  his  handy  work  /' 

But  even  here  we  are  obliged  to  recur  to  the  ungrateful 
task  of  censure.  Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious,  nothing 
more  absurd  than  the  custom,  which  Mr.  Grahatne's  vene- 
ration for  the  scriptures  and  scriptural  language  has  led  him 
into,  of  tagging  a  text  to  the  end  of  a  poetical  sentence.  It 
has  an  effect  quite  foreign  from  his  intention  ;  for  it  is  at  once 
irreverent,  and  ludicrous  to  every  ear  butthe  author's;  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  utterly  condemn,and  with  somewhat 
of  papal  indignation  anathematise  his  *  Biblical  Fictures/ 
which  form  the  second  portion  of  this  book. 

Having  observed  this  notorious  defect  of  sentiment  (or 
rather  of  expression),  we  will  pass  slightly  over  the  rest.  Mr. 
G.  need  not,  in  general,  descend  to  a  comparison  of  his 
sentiments  with  those  of  Sou  they,  and  Co.,  or  the  insipid  and 
nauseous  part  of  their  sickly  admirers  and  imitators.  Yet  he 
occasion aljy  falls  into  some,  which  the  most  grovelling  of 
the  tribe  would  almost  shrink  from  acknowledging.  Witness 
the  following: 
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*  Even  in  a  bird^  the  simplest  notes  have  charms 
Forme:  I  even  loye  the  i/elhvh  hammer's  song/ 

(Where-  were  your  rules  and  compasses^  Mr.  Grafaame  r) 

*  Nor  does  he  ^cease  his  note,  till  autumn's  leaves 
Fall  fluttering  round  his  golden  head  so  bright. 
Fair  plumaged  bird  !  cursed  by  the  causeless  hate 
Of  every  schoolboy,  still  by  me  thy  lot 

Was  pitied  !  never  did  /tear  thy  nest : 
J  loved  thecy  pretty  bird  F        p.  27. 

How  pretty  and  infantine  !  But  he  proceeds  to  give  the 
reason;  which  is^  that  the  yellow-hammer's  nest  was  the  firsi 
nest  which  he  found  when  he  first  went  out  nest-hynting  I 
The  description  of  the  nest^  and  his  rapture  at  finding  it  must 
not  be  omitted  ;  the  latter  is  the  finest  insunce  of  Bathos, 
that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with. 

*  The  hidden  prize,,  of  wither'd  field-straws  formed, 
Well  lined  with  many  a  Coil  of  hair  and  moss, 
And  in  it  laidfive  red-vtined  spheres ,  I  found.' 

W  ha  would  imagine  that  these  spheres  were  yellow-hammer's, 
eggs.  But  it  is  a  pun,  gentle  reader — ^^Look  further^  .and 
you'll  discover  it, 

'     *  The  Syracusan's  voice  did  not  exclaim 

The  grand  Heureka^  with  more  rapturous  joy 

Than  at  that  moment  fluttered  round  my  heart/   p.  2S. 

We  must^  indeed,  apply  to  Mr,G/s yeUow-hammer  a  motto^ 
which  Sk  friend  of  ours  once  bestowed  on  a  certain  poetical 
gentleman,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  derive  his  name  fcoot 
the  feathered  tribe : 

*  Infdixavis!  Et  Cccroprae  dom&s  iEtemum  Opprobrium  t" 

The  following  is  also  remarkably  inuocent : 

*  Now  warm  stack -yards,  and  baras^ 
Busy  with  bouncing  flails,  ate  Rohin*s  haunts  : 
Upon  the  barn's  half-door  he  doubting  lights. 
And  inward  peeps.  Buttruce^  sweet  social  bird  !*  jp.  33. 

But  a  more  unpardonable  crime  than  all  these^  one  so^ 
black  that  Mr.  G.'s  poetical  soul  can  never  be  forgiven^  i» 
the  occupation  to  which  he  condemns  the  mighty  Wallace, 
worse,  ten  thousand  timesworse,than  the  meanest  of  the  trans- 
formations which  Epistemon  vouched  for  of  yore  am,ong 
the  heroes  of  antiq^uily : 
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*  These  are  the  very  rocks,  on  which  the  eye 
Of  Wallace  gazed,  the  music  this  he  l6ved. 

Oft*  has  he  stood  upon  the  trembling  brink,  J 

Unstayed  by  tree  ortwigy  absorbed  in  thought ; 
I'here  would  he  trace,  with  eager  eye,  the  oak^ 
Uprooted  from  itjs  bank  by  ice- fraught  floods, 
And  floating  o*er  the  dreadful  cataract : 
There  would  he-^' 

Oh  gentle  reader,  whal  do  you  expect  ? 

■  '■  '  — — ;— i—  moralize  upvn  its  fate  1 1  /' 

and  in  fact,  like  a  child  wh6,  seeing  a  clock  on  the  point  of 
Striking,  fteh  a  jjresentiment  that,  if  he  can  rieach  such  a  post 
before  the  first  stroke,  h^  shall  not  be  flogged  to  day,  calcu- 
lates the  freedom  of  Scotland  by  the  chanefe  of  the  btofe^ii 
trunk  rising  or  sinking-*- 

*  It  re-appears  with  scarce  a  broken  bough, 
Itre-appearsj — Scotland  mayyelbe  free  f'  p.  73. 

Oh  incredible  Bathos!  If  this  be  iiatttrei  may  we  lieief 
again  read  any  but  the  most  unnatural  poetry  ! 

We  have  been  led  to  so  great  a  length  by  the  observatFonS 
IVhich  the  pVincipal  piece  in  this  collection  suggested  to  usy 
that  we  have  no  roona  to  criticise  on  those  which  remain.* 
Indeed  we  could  find  very  little  to  say  about  them.  .Out 
opinion  of  the  '13iblical  Pictures'  we  have  already  eicfi^ressed. 
The '  Rural  Cialertdar'  is^  like  Spenser's,  framed  for  every 
anoQth  in  the  year,  and  each  of  the  pieces  may,  like  hisr 
Eclogues,  belong  to  the  whole  season  as  well  as  to  the  indivr- 
daar month.  Btit,  unlike  Spenser's,  they  have  no  variety; 
no  rustic  eleganoe,  hd  pastoral  loveliness,  and  they  are  td 
blank  verse.  Yet  some  pleasing  and  some  poetical  passages 
occur  in  them  ;  they  contain  tiothing  very  objectionable  iri 
expressioti,  arid  some  things  Vel-y  commendable  in  seali- 
ment.  Of  the  minor  pieces  nothing  either  good  or  evit  tj'arf 
well  be  said;  and  upon  the  whole,  if  Mr.  G.  has  by  this  publi- 
cation diminished  the  opinion  we  began  to  form  of  him  as  at 
poet,  he  has  increased  our  esteem  of  him  as  a  liberal,  ha* 
and  religious  man* 

Art.  Ill — J  practical  Treatise  OH  the  Diseases  of  the  Stomiicft 
and  DigeUian.  By  Arthur  Daniel  Stone,  M.  Di  CoL 
Reg.  Londin,  Med.  Soc.     CadelT.  ?806. 

DR.  Storte  has  divided  his  work  into  three  parts,  "^he 
;§rst  tfeats  of  the  anatomy  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
<;ontains  likewise  at  few  physiological  remarks  and  ^xpeti-^ 
ments,  itif tended  (oilitistrale  the  process  of  digestion .;   itie 
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second  comprehends  the  history  of  the  diseases  of  the  sto« 
tasLch ;  and  the  third  is  (jkvoted  to  their  treatment. 

The  anatomicalobservatioos  are  chiefly  confined  to  thfe 
nature  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestine.  Tbeaalhcrt: 
thinks  that,  properly  speaking,  there  Is  but  one,  that  which 
has  been  called  the  villous  membrane.  This,  however, 
is  merely:  a  verbal  distinction.  He  denies  the  existence 
of  any  Jinioff  similar  to  cuticle;  and  imputes,  v«ry  justly, 
the  corrugations  that  are  commonly  found  in  xh^  internal 
surface  ot  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  the  villous  mem- 
Ibrane  being  void  of  elasticity.  We  find  lititle  originality  i*i 
these  observations,  if  we  except  the  detection  of  an  error  of 
Dr.  Fcardyce,  who  has  stated,  in  his  Treatise  on  Digestion, 
that  the  back  of  the  duodenum  being  without  the  peritoneal 
coat,  an  opportunity  is, given  for  greater  distention,  than 
can  take  place  in  the  lower  intestines ;  whereas  the  firi^ 
attachment  of  theduodenum  to  the  subjacent  vertebrae  hak 
the  opposite  effect^  and  obviates  the  inconvenience  which 
would  ensue  from  the  distortion  of  the  ductiiB  communis 
pholedocus,  were  such  distention  to  take  place. 

Under  the  article  of  physiology  we  are  presented  with  tL  f^^ 
experiments  on  the  coagulation  of  milk,  which  Dr.  S.  thinks 
throws  some  light  on  the  digestive  process.  The  results  of 
the  experiments  are  the  same  as  those  of  Scheele,  who  has 
proved  that  the  mineral  acids  precipitate  the  curd  of  milk  ; 
that  the  precipitate  (which  is  in  tr^ith  a  compound  6f  aeid 
and  cgrd)  is  re-dissolved  by  the  addition  of  more  acid ;  and 
that  the  vegetable  acids  dissolve  the  curd  less  eompleleljr 
than  the  mineral.  Dr.  Stone  seems  inclined  to  infer  from 
these  facts,  and  the  existenpeof  natron  in  the  bile,  that.th* 
liberated  muriatic  acid  is  in  fact  the  gastric  €uid  itself. 
Should  this  ever  be  proved,  we  must  confess  that  he  sdes 
fiiuch  deeper  than  our  optics  will  permit  us. 

We  come  therefore  to  the  medical  part  of  the  work,  from, 
the  perusal  of  which  we  wish  we  could  say  that  we  had  ri- 
s«n  much  wiser  than  we  sat  down.  Contrary  to  the  castoni 
of  all  preceding  practical  writers,  he  has  separated  the  histo- 
ry of  diseases  from  the  methodm  m6dtndi.  For  example, 
at  page  96  we  have  a  short  chapter  on  the  causes  and  symp^ 
totns  of  pyrosis  :  at  page  ^50  there  is  another  still  shorter 
on  the  treatment,  to  inform  us  that  it  may  be  cured  by  bark, 
opium,  and  aronialics.  What  advantage  is  gained  by  this 
awkward  division,  we  wish  the  Doctor  had  explained.  We 
can  see  none,  except  the  opportunity  of  eking  out  ih'4 
contents  of  the  volume;    By  the  bye,  we  think  the  Doctor 
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y^ty  f<»rtunate  in  being  able  so  readily  to  cure  this  coirr* 

Elaint.  Poor  Dr.  CuUen  (who  in  Scotland,  we  presume, 
ad  seen  a  little  of  the  waiet^hrnsk)  complains,  that  to  yrt^ 
vent  the  recnrreace  of  the  paroxysms  ot  pyrosis,  *  the  wnole 
of  the  remedies  of  dyspepsia  bad  been  employed  without 
success.' 

Acidity  of  the  stomach  is  first  considered,  and  we  find 
it  connected  with  a  long  list  of  symptoms, which  may  or  may 
not  accompany  it ;  most  of  them  being  the  common  appear- 
ances of  an  overloaded  stomach  ;  and  others  (as  the  increased 
purge,  increased  heat,  rigours,  and  stupor)  such  as  can  n6ver 
be  referred  to  acidity  as  a  cause.  Under  the  article  of  treats 
inent  we  meet  with  nothing  with  which  etery  medical  man 
is  not  familiar* 

A  little  criticism  on  Dr.  Pemberton^s  speculation  respect* 
ing  emaciation  (which  we  have  sufficiently  noticed  in  our  Re* 
view  for  last  month)  has  happily  furnished  materials  for  the 
<  chapter  on  marasmus.  The  following  observation,  however, 
we  are  persuaded  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  opulent  parents  t  '  The  most  common  kind  of  ma* 
rasmos  depends  apon  too  much  eating;  it  shews  itself  fre* 
qnenUy  in  young  people,  who  have  never  been  restrained 
as  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  ingesta,  and  it  is  often  f$i- 
tair  To  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we.  heartily  subficribe. 
Under  the  article  of  treatment  we  find  a  receipt,  wi*h  which 
we  will  present  our  readers,  premising  that  the  Doctor 
ffwresm  that  it  has  been  found  to  rally  the  powers  of  diges« 
tion  in  old  age,  and  in  that  fastidious  state  which  frequent* 
ly  oCGuraafter  I<M)g  fits  of  the  gout.  It  is  by  no  meana  the 
least  valuable  thing  in  the  book. 

*  Abmil.  two  pounds  of  lean  beef  cut  in  slices,  with  the  bock  of 
a;liamQf  about  the  same  weight,  and  a  knuckle  of  veal  weighing 
about  eight  97  ten  pounds,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  mace  aha 
salt  without  any  other  spice,  are  to  be  covered  with  water  in  a 
sCuck*pot,  and  to  be  stewed  about  seven  hours  and  then  strained ; 
the  strained  liquor  when  cold  becomes  a  thick  jelly,  from  whiel^  the 
fat  is  to  be  taken  off;  the  jelly  is  then  to  be  cleared  with  whites  of 
c^,  and  passed  thrpu^  a  jelfy-ba^:  the  produce  of  jelly,  from  the 
above  proportions  of  mca^,  should  be  about  six  quarts:  a  table-spoon^ 
ful  of  which  ^  made  fluid  over  the  fire,  maybe  taken  once  an  houi> 
or  every  two  or  three  hours,  as  may  be  t'oupd  best  to  suit  the  tndi<» 
Vidual  stomach  for  which  it  is  prepared/ 

Under  the  title  of  jRepktion  of  the  Stomach,  we  kaye  a 
short  account  of  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  of  mechanics,whose 
Qccunations  oblige  them  to  faiend  forward^  and  to  subject 
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ILeir  stomachs  to  an  donatural  compres^ure.  The  symptoms 
of  what  may  be  called  spinous  apoplexy,  arising  from  an 
overloaded  stomach,  are  then  noticed,' a  form  of  disease 
iv^hich  we  suspect  never  occurs,  except  in  subjects  strongly 
predisposed  to  pure  apoplectic  attacks. 

A  chapter  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  poisons,  and  the 
.  Symptoms  occasioned  by  tbesei  be  they  mineral,  vegetable, 
or  animai^are  treated  of— at  what  length,  think  you,  gentle 
reader?— in  eighteen  Scanty  pages,  seven  of  which  are  occu- 
pied by  one  very  unsatisfactory  CHse,aad  an  analysis  of  soa»e 
antimoniai  pills  by  Mr.  Weldon,  executed,  we  must  allow, 
with  great  skill  and  neatness.  Dr.  Stope  thinks  thai  hyos- 
>;:yamus  is  id  many  instances  a  most  valuable  drug* 

*  Often,  where  bpiUm  disagreesi  it  hiay  be  gitett  in  tricklerafe 
khd  repeated  doses  with  the  greatest  success ;  and  in  some  imtances 
of  continued  delirium,  under  which  the  patient  was  sinking,  and 
^vhere  opium  in  any  dose  has  done  mischief.  I  have  seen  a  very  small 
dose  of  hy<  s  yatous  save  the  life  of  a  patient,  by  rcstoriftg  tran-  . 
^uillity ;  it  requires,  however,  the  strictest  uure  aud  attention  to 
its  dose  and  repetitioti.' 

^  Dr.  S.  uses  it  in  quantities  of  only  half  a  grain,  ados^  which 
ive  should  think  would  commonly  be  quite  inert.  We 
are  ield  that  very  deleterious  and  sometimes  fatal  effects 
have  often  ensued  from  the  use  of  digitalis;  hue  at  the  saoie 
lime  we  find  it  was  used  in  condderahle  doses.  This  method 
,bf  using  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  directions  given  by 
Dr.  Withering,  who  advised  the  smallest  quantities  that 
produce  a  sensible  operation. 

•  *  Fe^  of  thost,'  itife  observed^  *  who  have  fakcn  digitalis  freely,  have 
survived  a  twelvemonth  : — it  appears  to  leave  the  stomach  in  an  al- 
tered state,  tbat,afrer  n\\  uncertain  period,  languor  and  inap|>etency 
.ensue ;  but  the  facts  respecting  the  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  sto- 
machs are  not  sufficiently  tiaced  to  be  staled  here  :  the  only  reason^ 
.able  exhibition  of  digitalis  appears  to  be  in  cases  of  permanent  in- 
creased hardness,  as  well  as  frequency  of  the  pulse/     ^  . 

We  should  haVe  b^eri  feettei*  pleased  ^ith  any  detailed 
facts,  however  imperfect,  than  we  are  with  these  unqua- 
lified ^Wtrtrons  unsupported  by  any  proofs  at  all.  We  well 
rememwthat  Dr.  Withering  informs  cmI  that  the  exhibitioii 
of  digitilis  had  be^h  the  most  sUccessfifh  in  teases  of  gretit 
apparent  debility.  Dr.  Stone's  directions  with  regard  to  th^ 
use  of  thi^  medicine  are  sound  add  judicious;  but  the  con- 
tents of  the  whole  chapter  are  very  trite  and  trifling. 

In  the  description  of  the  diseases  induced  bv  residence  iii 
C  2 
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hot  cUmiiteSy  we  fiod  no  more  than  that  they  consist  of  irr6^ 
gularitiesof  the  bilious  secretion^  and  the  common  symptomr 
of  dyspepsia.     Those  who  have  suffered  the  endemial  in- 
Jtammation^  are  fi<equently  found  to  bare  them  enlarged  on- 
their  return  to  Europe  :  but  this  enlargement  seldom  termin    > 
nates  in  genuine  sciifphasp  of  the  Kver ;  and  the  glarirf,  by  tinie 
and  managemenir,  n^ay  be  restored  to  a  healthy  state.    The 
treatment  recomnci^nded  seems  judicious.    The  u^  of  Bath* 
Water^  spices^  and  stimulants^   is  reprobated*     Cheltenham 
water  is  preferred,  and  weak  solutions  of  salts  united  with  - 
small  doses  of  cbalybeates.  Castor  oil  the  anlhor  has  observed' 
to  be  often  very  acrimonious  and  irrita^g,  and  he  prefer»> 
where  oily  purgatives  are  required,  the  addition  of  a  propor- 
tion of  senna  or  other  mild  purgative  to  the  ol.  amygdal©  pr 
commo'noil.     Mercury^   used   with  Cctvtion^  is  often  indis- 
pensible.    He  recommends  small  doses,  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Light  bi^ersand  alkalies  he  has  also  founduse^ 
f'ul.    Thejse  chapters  are,  we  think,  the  best  in  the  book,  but 
they  are  not  untainted  by  some  idle  and  visionary  speculation  # 
On  the  "diseases  arising  from    hard  drinking  we   find  no-^ 
thing  worthy  of  notice.    The  same  may  be  said  of  pyro-^ 
si&.     The  appearance  of  black  matter  thrown   up  from  the 
stomach  (which  Dr.  S.  considers  as  a  peculiar  disease  under 
the  name  of  melaena,)  he  attributes  to  hemorrhage  from  the 
stomach.     Doubtless  it  is  often  so ;    but  we  ar^  more  inclin- 
ed to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Valsalva  and  Morgagni, 
,  .who  attributed  this  symptom  in    some  cases  to  a  vitiated 
state  of  the  fluids  secreted  into  the  stomach.     The  constant 
blacknessof  lie  faeces  in  many  persons,  where  there  is  no 
suspicion  of  hemorrhage,  confirms  us  in  this  opinion.    The 
treatment  recommended  consists  in  the  use  jof  purgatives* 
acids,  cold  fluids,  and  occasional  venesection.    He  reprobates- 
calomel,  we  think^  without  any  sufficient  reason. 

In  the  ao^oiiiit  of  hypochondriasis  nnd  sick  head-ach,  we 
And  nothing  very  peculiar  either  in  theory  or  practice. 

Dr.  Stone  is  wonderfully  smitten  with  the  description 
given  by  Aretaeus  of  the  diseases  attached  to  literary  pur- 
suits. When  this  antient  gravely  informs  us  of  tb«  Iwird- 
ships  submitted  to  by  the  professors  of  science  ;  tt)at  they 
used  the  lightest  and  vilest  food  ;  quenching  their^thirst  by 
simple  water ;  neglecting  their  sle3p;  making  the  earth  their 
l)€d;  foj'getting  the  commonuse  of  their  limbs;  and  renouncing 
their  country,  their  parents,  ther  brethren,  themselves,  and 
life  itself;— when  we  re^d  all  this,  we  cannot  but  smile  at 
the  difference  between  this  picture  of  ancient  manners  and^ 
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!iflie  plain  realities  of  modern  life ;  and  suspect  vehemently 
that  most  of  these  pretended  devotees  of  learning  were  in 
truth  arrant  quacks  and  impostors. 

For  the  remaining  contents  of  this  volume,  we  mast  refer 
to  the  work  itself  those  who  wish  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  it.  When  a  writer  undertakes  to  treat  of  subjects 
which  in  some  shape  or  other  have  occupied  the  pen  of  a 
•thousand  authors  before  him,  we  naturally  expect  some  ef- 
fort at  superiority  of  arrangement,  or  nicety  of  discrimina- 
tion ;  some  correction  of  felse -theories,  o^  some  improve- 
jnent  in  practice.  The  reader  who  looks  for  arty  such  at- 
tempts in  Dr.  Stone's  work  will  be  totally  disappointed.  The 
:pathology  is  trite^  and  the  reasoning-coarse  ;  there  are  some 
:good  remarks  to  be  picked  out  of  it;  but  upon  the  whole, 
though  there  is  little  to  condemn  in  the  methods  of  cure, 
?they  are  such  as  are  sufficiently  known  to  the  most  ordinary 
joedical  practitioner. 


AitT.  IV. — A  Fovage  to  Cochinckina,  in  the ^  Years  179^  and 
1795 ;  containing  a  general  View  of  the  valuable  Froduc^ 
tions  and  the  Political  Importance  of  thisftourishing  King^ 
dom ;  and  also  of  such  European  Settlements  as  reere  visits 
ed  on  the  Voyage  :  with  Sketches  of  the  Manners,  Charac- 
ter, and  Condition  of  their  several  Inhabitants.  To  which 
is  annexed,  an  Account  (f  a  Journey  made  in  the  Ytars 
1801  and  1802,  to  the  Residence  of  the  Chief  of  the  Boos-- 
huana  Nation,  being  the  remotest  Point  in  the  Interior  of 
Southern  Africa  to  which  Europeans  have  hitherto  penetra^ 
ted.  The  \tacts  and  Descriptions  takenfrom  a  Manuscript 
Journal.  With  a  Chart  of  the  Route.  By  John  Barrow, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Author  ff*'  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,** 
nnd  ''  Travelsin  Chinn.^    Cadejl  and  Davies.     18C0.^ 

JN  these  days,  a  book  has  no  more  connection  with  it« 
title-page  than  a  lady  of  fashion  with  her  lord.  A  title  is  the 
•object  of  both,  and  that  obtained,  every  thing  is  obtained. 

Agreeably  to  this  mode  of  publication,  Mr.  Barrow  justly 
x;onceived  that  *  Travels  in  CoehiQchina/  a  couatry  scarce- 
ly known  to  Europeans  but  by  name,  ushered  into  the 
world  under  the  imposing  form  oi  a  splendid  quarto,  and  em* 
bellished  with  eolotand  plates,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  an  inquisitive  public.  We  wish,  tor  Mr.  Barrow's 
-saie,  that  their  curiosity  may  not  be  turned  into  indignation, 
^benthey  hear  the  ^inexpected  fact,  that  of  the  4;ji7 -pages 
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>vhich  constitute  the  present  vplutnp,    1 18  alone  are  devot-s 
pd  to   that  country  yydich  the  author  prpfpsses  to  describe. 

The  history  of  the  book  is  as  follows:  The  author,  who 
will  be  recoguized  by  opr  readers  to  have  Ueen  in  the  suite 
9f  Lord  Macartney's  eo^b^ssy  tp  Cjiina^  touched  in  his  p^s- 


.  .  ipitalcity, 

deuce  of  the  sovereign,  \yas  declined  by  the  ambassador ;  ancj 
a  period  of  twenty-three  day?,  to  rfh\ch  their  stay  ip  the 
harbour  was  cqnfin§d,  cquld  afford  but  few  opportunities  of 
iuvestigatip^  th0  ch^racte^r  of  a  people,  pr  of  acquiring  that 
Jinowiedge  for  whipl^  the  pul^lic  was  afterwards  to  pay  three 

fuineas  and  a  hali.  J^r.  B.  hiingetf  is  aware  of  the  insuf- 
ciency  of  his  resonrces,and  acknowledge^  the  strong  proba-i 
bility  that  some  of  the  prominent  fe<^tur^ib  which  he  has 
assumed  as  characteristics  of  the  Cochinc;hin6^  nation, 
may  be  entirely  local,  and  applicable  only  to  that  part  of  the 
sea-QOan  which  he  visited.  And  truly  what  should  we  say  of 
t{iat  foreigner,  wlip,  \)av^ng  landed  each  day  for  a  fortnight^ 
at  a  village  of  CorQwail,  should,  without  advapcing  a 
single  mile  into  the  country',  or  visiting  a  single  town  worthy 
cjf  the  naa\e,  come  forwai^  tp  instruct  the  world  on  the  cha- 
racter and  ^eni^s  of  Jinglishmen  ?  But  Mr.  Barrow  Obtain- 
ed somec^lebiity  froq  hi§  'Travels  in  China,'  and  *  in  South- 
ern Africa;*  those  publications  were  favourably  received 
by  an  indulgent  public,"  ^'pd  the  author  will  hardly  vin- 
dicate the  praise  qf  graj,itude,  when  in  return  for  their  kind- 
ness, he  visits  th^m  vyitl^  ^h^  p^eset^t  ponderous  and  empty 
volnme. 

Let  the  ^ast  epithet,  hpwever, be  \jn4ei[stood  comparatively. 
We  would  by  no  me^ns  insinuate  that  this  work  is  destitute  of 
valual|le  infonnation  ;  but  if  it  was  not  to  form  a  part  of  the 
liarrative  of  the  embassy  td, China,  to  which  it  properly  be- 
longed, it  ought  at  least  to  have  be.en  compressed  into  a  single 
octavo.  The  reader  does  not  come  in  sight  of  Cpch^nchiha 
till  be  has  travelled  through  24^  pages,  which  are  filled 
with  accounts  of  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  Rib  de  Janeiro,  tl[\e  small 
islands  of  Jago,  Tristan  da  Cunha,  and  Amsterdam,  and 
finally  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Batajvia,  in  the  island,  of 
Java.  Of  these,  Madeira  and  Teneriflfe  h^ve  b.een  describ- 
ed, ^jith  a  wearisome  frequency,  by  learned  and  unlearned^ 
travellers  ;  nor  could  any  consideration  excuse  thejr  tieing 
h^re  introduced,  except  their  being  illustrated  by  observa* 
tions  interesting  fronv their  novelty, or  valuable  from  their  pcc^n. 
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fcndtly ;  and  such  «re  not  to  be  found  in  the  paj^s  of  Mr. 
Barrow,    The  islands  of  St.  Jago,  Trisian  da  Cunba,  and 
Amsterdam  mighty  without  blame  have  been  passed  over  uri*v 
honoured  with  a  single  word.    The  former,  one  of  the  Cape 
de  V<rd  islands  and  a  Portuguese  seltl^mentj  is  almost  a  de« 
sert,and  unable  to  sustain^in  the  most  griping  poverty,  the  few 
wretched  people  of  colour  who  inhabit  it ;  and,  even  during 
fbe  author's  stay,  daily  accounts  were  received  by  the  half- 
starved  governor^of  persons  perishing  for  want  of  the  com- 
xnoa  necessaries  of]ife.    Tristan  da  Cunbaand  Amsterdam 
are  entirely  uninhabited,  ahd^  like  the  last  mentioned  island^ 
possess  no  iqaportance.of  a  political  or  anv  other  nature,  ex- 
cept that  Mr.  Barrow  is  of  opinion  thatibe  former  of  them, 
from  ifs  possessing  an  excellent  stream  of  clear  water,  might 
become  a  valuable  possession  to  this  country,  as  a  half-way 
isfond  to  India,  in  case  the  artful  politics  and  powerful  arms 
of  France  should  ever  succeed  in  shutting  us  out  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Brazils.    To  the  last  mentioned 
of  these  countries,  a  considerable  number  of  pages  are  de- 
dicated, although  it  is  nearly   as  well  known  by   frequent 
description  as  Madeira  or  TeneriiFe,  and  the  world   woald 
have  lost  no  precious  information  if  Mr.  Barrow  had  passed 
it  also  over  in  silence.  VVe  here,  however,  find  an  opportunity 
of  giving  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  style,  in   his  descrip- 
tion of  the  singular  entrance  into  the  magnificent  and  "^icto* 
resque  harbour  of  Kio^e  Janeiro. 

*  Having  cleared  this  channel,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  scenes 
in  nature  bursts  upon  the  enraptured  eye.     I^et  any  one  'iinag'ne  to 
himself  an  ii|)mense  sheet  of  water  running  back  into  the  heart  of  a 
beautiful  country,  to  the  distance  of  ahout  thirty  miles,  where  it  is 
bounded  by  ask neer  of  lofty  mountains,  always  majestic,  whether 
their  rugged  and  shapeless  summits  are  tinged  with  azure  and  pur* 
pie,  or  buried  iq  the  cloqds — Let  him  imagine  this  sheet  of  water 
gradually  to  ei^pand,  from  tfce  narrow  portal  through  which  it  com* 
niunicates  with  the  sea^  to  the  width  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  td 
be  ^very  where  studded   with  innumerable  Ktde  islands,  scattered 
over  ite  surface  in  pvery  divenity  of  shape,  and  exhibiting  every 
variety  of  tint  that  an  exubenint  a'rtd  incessant  vegetation  b  capable 
of  a^rding-«9>LQt  hi  in  coneeive  the  shores  of  these  islands  to  be  so 
^agsd  with  fragrantand  beautiful  shrubs,  not  planted  by  man  but 
scattered  by  (he  easy  and  liberal  hand  of  nature,  as  completely  to 
be  concealed  in  their  verdant  covering— I^t  him  figure  to  himself 
this  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  its  numerous  islands,  to  be  en- 
compassed on  every  sjde  by  hills  of  a  moderate  height,  rising  in 
gradual  succession  above  each  other,  all  profusely  clad  in  fively 
green,  and  crowned  with  groupes  of  the  nol)lest  trccs^,  while  their 
^kov^  ve  indented  with  nomberlees  inIetS|  shooting  their  arma 
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across  the  most  dciligbtful  vallies,  to  me«t  tbe  murn^ifitig  yUU»  and 
bear  their  waters  iuto  the  vast  4U(i  common  reseivoir  of  all-— la 
short,  let  him  imagine  to  him^.lf  a  succession  of  Mount  Edgecombes 
to  be  continued  along  the  shores  of  a  magnificent  lake,  not  less  in 
circuit  than  a  hundred  miles  ;  and  bavins  placed  these  in  a  climate 
y^hijre  spring  for  ever  resides,  in  all  the  glow  of  youthful  vigour,  he 
will  still  possess  only  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  magnificent  scene- 
ry displayed  within  the  capacious  harbour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  which^ 
as  an  harbour,  whether  it  be  considered  in  the  light  of  affording 
security  and^convenience^for  shipping,  for  its  locality  of  position,  or 
fertility  of  the  adjacent  country,  may  justly  be  ranked  amongst  tbe 
6rst  of  naval  stations/ 

Our  author  is  very  solicitous  to  vindicate  the  Brazilian 
Jadies  from  the  Iqaputation  of  licentiousness,  under  which 
they,  in  his  opinion,  unjustly  labom*.   Captain  Cooke  attachea 
a  great  degree  of  criminality  to  a  custom  universally   pre- 
valent among  ihem^  of  tos&ing  flowers  to  strangers  as  they 
pass  along  the  street^ ;  whiph  he  construes  not  only  into  an 
inipardonahle  Ievity,but  into  the  preliminary  of  an  assignation. 
This  suspicion  on  the  part  of  that  illustrious  navigator,  Mr, 
Barrow  takes  pains  to  refute  ;  he  conceives  it  to  be  a  mere 
local  custom,  without  any  particular  meaning,  which  be  and 
his  party  daily  experienced  at   the  grates  of  the  convents, 
and  from  the  balconies  in  the  street,  in  the  presence  of  the 
lady    abbess  in    the  former,  and   of  fathers  and  husbands 
in  the  latter  instances ;  but  he  declares  that  it  was  not  only 
unattended  with  any  iuterestmg  consequences  as  far  as  him- 
selT  Was  concerned,  but  that  he  could  discover  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  tbe  lemales  of  Brazil,  to  warrant  the   suspicion 
o^  their  being  more  immoral  than  our  own  fair  count^y  women. 
The  abo\;e  cusslom  be  di^feods  iu  the  following  manner  : 

<  The  manners,  are  so  different  in  d-ifierent  countries,  and  local 
CUJ^toms  sometimes  so  extraordinary,  that  ocular  observation  ajono 
may  easily  i)e  deceived.  In  France  it  was  the  common  custom  for 
the  genjileiiien  to  ki^. every  iad^  they  might  meet  in  the  streets  on 
-iiew  } ear's  day  ;  and  he  who  should  omit  this  ceiemony  would  have 
been  consuleied  as  a  rude  and  ifP^bred  man.  I  remember  once,  in 
pastsing  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  iu  the  middle  of  the  day,  tp  bave 
met  hdlf  a  (l(^zen  very  smart  young  girls,  \vho  stopped  m^,  and 
from  their  manner  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  handle  me  rather  rough- 
Jy,  I'loon  discovered  that  an  ancient  custom  was  still  observed  in 
4iHsto\in,  whit.h  granted  a  privilege  to  the  ladies  of  sei^irig  any 
.j;entleman  they  nugj^t  c-hui-e  to  epcounter  in  the  streets  cu  Eas- 
ter Tuesday,  to  lift  him  into  rhe  ajr,  and,  il  he  should  refuse  tp 
jnakc  sydi  coiic^ssior.s  as  weje  demandt^,  to  dri»p  him  into  the 
iujiiucl ;  aiid  this  day  is  signijicsntly  called  th^.  Ijjtiv^  day.  ,  Now 
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if  the  commander  of  a  Portuguese  ship  should  happen  to  be  wdkiAg 
the  streets  of  t4verpoo],  for  the  first  time,  on  Easter  Tuesday,  and 
be  treated  in  the  manner  here  described,  a|id  be  sent  on  board  bis 
ship  immediately  after  as  the  Portuguese  of  Rio  send  all  strangers 
on  board  .their  respective  ships  %t  sunset,  it  may  readily  be  con* 
ceived  what  kind  of  character  he  would  be  apt  to  give  of  the  women 
of  Liverpool,  which  nevertheless  jnight,  and  certainly  would^  be  n^ 
less  erroneous  than  unjust/ 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Barrow  for  making  us  ao  - 
quainted  with  this  custom,  of  which  we  have  never  before 
heard;  for  as  we  mean  to  spend  the  next  Easter  h6lidays 
at  Liverpool,  we  confess,  had  we  found  ourselves  thus 
unexpectedly  embraced  by  some  fair  unknown,  we  sbook}, 
in  spite  of  the  gravity  peculiar  to  us,  have  thought  ourselves 
called  upon  by  common  gallantry,  to^take  the  earliest  oppor* 
tunity  of  returning  the  compliment  with  interest. 

The  5th  chapter,  entitlea  '  General  Observations   on  the 
Brazils/  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice.     The  ignorance 
and  dirtiness  of  the    inhabitants   combine  with  swarms   of 
musquitoes  to  lessen  the  attractions  of  a   country,  which  is 
otherwise  highly  favoured  by  nature.     It  was  the  advice  of 
the  patriotic  Pombal,  the  wisest  minister  that  ever  govern-  . 
ed  Portugal,  that  the  court  of  Lisbon  should  retire  to  its 
South  American  possessions,  and  make  the  Brazils  the  seat 
of  goverouient.     Could  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  have 
foreseen  tlie  revolution  which  has  convulsed  Europe  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,   and    whose  effects    have  by  no  means 
come  to  an  end,  they  would  perhaps  have  adopted  the  counsels 
of  that  able  statesman,  before  th^  caution  of -their  friends  or 
the   rapacity   of  their  enemies  shall  have  torn  from  them 
their  colonial  possessions,  and  not  even  left  them  the  pre- 
carious refuge  of  a  Sicily  to  retire  to,  when,  like  their  bre- 
thren of  Naples,  they  sha)l  be  driven  from  the  seat  of  their 
ancestors. 

The  swrceeding  chapter,  en  the  island  of  Java,  i*  mor^ 
worthy  of  perusal* 4i^  our  acquaintance  with  the  deeiining 
but  still  wealthy  and  splendid  settlement  of  Bataria,  is  aaore 
imperfecta 

*  In  no  port  nor  harbour,  since  our  departure  from  Portsmouth, 
had  we  met  with  so  great  a  number  of  shipping  as  were  collected  in 
the  bay  of  Batavia,  Large  Dutch  Indiamen,  mostly  dismaalled  foe 
want  of  men;  English  trading  vessekfrom  Bengfil,  Madras,, acd  Bom- 
bay; immense  Chinese  junks,  who^c  singular  forms  se^jmto  U^^speaM 
an  antiquity  as  remote  as  thsct  of.  Noah's  ark;  Malay  proas,  aod 
Javanese  cajioes  ;  with  three  or  four  French  ships  carrying  into  tha 
6a§{ci:ii  woilcJ,  in  addition  to  the  natural  products  of  thei*  country, 
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tlie  rooDstroQs  doctrines  of  the  Iticrhts  of  Man r  were  promwcuooj^y 
liding  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Batavia.  The  practical  part  of 
.these  notel  doctrines  was  grievously  conipiained  of  by  the  officers 
i»f  ofie  of  the  French  ^hips.  The  crew,  it  seems,  had  one  day  taken 
it  into  their  heads  thbt,  by  vir tde  of  the  sacred  and  inalienable 
{>rincip!e  of  «U  men  beirig  equal,  they  had  aright  to  enjoy  as  good 
M  dinner  as  their  officers,  no  matter  who  should  pay  for  it ;  and 
accordingly,  having  folio\Vod  the  dishes  into  the  cabin,  they  seated 
themselves  at  table,  ipvitiug,  in  the  most  obliging  manner*  the  cap* 
tain  and  other  officers  to  purtake  of  their  own  dinner  with  them. 
These  gentlemen,  however,  finding  their  authority  and  their  property 
itt  stake,  thought  it  prudent  to  make  application  to  the  government 
c^  Batavia  for  a  few  German  troops  to  instruct  their  crew  in  the 
,  lights  of  disci plinGi  and  in  the  duties  of  obedience  and  subordina« 
lion/ 

Yhe  city  of  Batavia,  which  contains,  according  to  the 
tegistersj  115;^960  inhabitants,  Dutch,  Chinese,  natives,  andl 
filaveft,  Mr.  Barrow  is  disposed  to  rank  among  the  bandsotnestt 
cilies  of  the  universe,  although  it  is  not  pf  an  extraordinary 
%\'iey  tior  ornan^ented  with  edifices  worthy  of  remark,  either 
for  the  grandeur  qf  their  dimension^  o^:  the  elegancy  of  thei^p 
desigrt, 

*The  ground  plan  is  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  length 
from  north  to  south  is  4200  feer,  and  breadth  3000  feet.  The  streets 
are  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Each  street  has  its  canal  in  the  middle,  cased  with  stone  walls,  which  rise 
into  alow  parapet  on  the  (wo  margins*  At  the  d^tance  of  six  feet  from 
this  parapet  wall  is  a  row  of  cyergreeo  trees,  under  the  shade  of  which^ 
on  this  intermediate  space,  are  erected  little  open  pavilions  of  wood» 
fturrouqded  with  seats,  where  the  Putch  part  of  the  inhabitants 
Inioke  their  pipes  and  drink  their  bc^r  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
Beyond  the  trees  is  a  gravelled  road,  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  in^ 
^idth,  terminated  also  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  second  rcxw  of  ever-, 
greens.     The  road  is  appropriated  for  the  use  of  carriages^  horses^ 
Cattle,  and,  as  particularly  pointed  out  by  proci^niation,  for  alt 
iiaiDes,  who   are  strictly  prohibited  from  walking  on  the   flagged 
causeway  in  front  of  the  houses^  as  they  are  aho  from  wearing  stock- 
ings and  shoes,  in  order  that  their  naked  fe^l  may  ^  the  means  of 
making  their  condition  notorious.     This  iroU^ir  or  footway  is  al 
least  six  feet  wide;  and  as  the  breadth  of  ^he  ca^fds  i^  generally  fh^;: 
tame  as  that  of  the  carriage  road,  the  whole  width  of  the  ^aiaviau 
streets  may  be  considered  to  run  (xon\  1 14  t^  $04  fee^  j    aod  the 
tity  is  said  to  contain  twenty  of  such  streets,  with  canaU  in  the 
middle,  over  which  they  reckon  about  thirty  stone  bridges.      The 
trees  that  embellish  the  streets  are  of  different  kinds,  bi|t  the  most 
Cofnmon  are  two  species  of  Callophyllum^  called  by  botaniststhe  Ino^ 
phifllttm^  and  the  Co/flfra,  the  Canarium  Commune^  or  canary-nut  tree, 
the  Gvettarda  5pecio«a,  with  its  odoriferous  flowers,  and  th^  frce^ 
t^lega^t^  and  spreading  tamariud  tree.' 
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In  reviewing  Pn  Pjockard's  Travels  to  the  West  IndifiS  in 
pur  last  i)uml)er>  ive  hi^  occasion  to  advert  to  the  extremf 
jn9?ilubrity  gf  the  jcoloqy  pf  B^taviat  whiph  is  anpjaralleled  ii| 
4ny  other  part  pf  ^be  glp^.  TNPl^fgi  wbp  visited  it  in 
i775j  relates  that  at  tb^  latter  end  of  that  year  1^^  diped  at  th^ 
table  of  a  certain  pbysiciap  in  coippan^  with  thirteen  other 
'persbm^  ail  of  whocPi  op  his  retprd  ffopi  Japi^p  inthempntli 
of  jjanp^ry,  1777,  had  paid  the  debt  pf  nature,  except  thip 
doctpr.and  himself.  T!he  squad^pp  to  which  our  author  l>e« 
ponged,  h^d  a  fi^tal  prpof  of  the  malignity  pf  %he  clipoate, 
whicjii  It  should  seem,  pp  art  can  Dudf,  pp  cpp^tjtution 
escape,  and  against  which  no  precftu^on  cfin  gy^I.  In 
spite  of  evpry  ni^ceisary  pircpmspectipn,  ^  dysentery,  pCcowt 
panied  with  typbps  fever,  ivas  here  bropgbtpn  bo^rdi  whip^ 
continued  to  rpge  wilh  more  or  ks$|  virulencp  during  the  r^^ 
xoainderof  tlieir  voyage  to  China.  It  ftppears  that  they  bad 
Botlost  an  individual  on  their  arrival  at  this  place,  but  from 
thence  to  the  epd  of  the  voyage  there  dipa  not  lffi9  than 
fifty.  I'  9 

This  nnhealthiness  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  betitj^ 
which  i^  by  no  means  so  excessive  as  might  be  expected  ip 
p  country  so  little  removed  from  under  the  equinoctial  Hne, 
and  at  p  considerable  distance  from  mountains  pr  higll 
gropnd^;  thp  pspal  temperature  >p  the  middle  of  the  day 
being  pnly  frpm  84'  to  86%  and  sometimes  as  low  as  76% 
yy^  mp5t  tberpfore  look  for  its  origin  ia  tb^  low  swampy 
situptiph  ip  which  Patavia  is  huiU,  and  out  of  which  9  fpul 
^nd  cpntamin^tftd  atoip^pbere  is  copstuptly  engendered  { 
\n  the  numerous  stagnant  ditches  with  wpich  the  city 
dbound^,  and  a  proppsal  for  the  filling  up  of  which  almost 
caused  an  insurrection  of  the  inhpbitftpts;  ip  the  numerous  mfl? 
nufpctures  bfan  unwholesome  tendency,  which  are  carried  pp 
hy  the  industripusChinesein  and  near  the  city;;  in  the  poxiouii 
vapours  arising  from  the  putrefactive  fermeptation  of  ype 
getable  ni|ktter>  ap  pp^r^tlQu  whichj  in  this  region,  i|  ipc? s? 
:$antly  carrying  on;  in  the  custom  prevalent  among  tbp 
Dutch  pf  brinffpg  tMr  ^^^^  R^t  only  within  the  walls 
pf  the  city,  but  in  the  churches;  pnd  variops  other  pir^* 
ppcp9tnpces  ^pnp^cted  with  local  situpticto  and  prejudi* 
cte^:  to  tbe^empybe  added  ei^ces^  ip  eating  and  driuk? 
ipgjj  and  an  ipiprudent  mapner  pf  living^r  as  p  proof  of 
wbiph  the  mprtalityis  greater  apipng  thf(  m^des  than  th^  f^t 
ipaleis,  W'bp  lead  a  D)or^  re^plaf'  and  qpiet  life.  Thsit  Qlesm*? 
linessalso  which  i%  \qj^  striding  a  (characteristic  of  the  Hol 
landers  in  the  ipotber  country,  seems  here  (p  have  forsaken 
them,  and  the  scenes  of  filth  which  used  to  disgrace  the  ipe« 
^opolis  of  Scotland^  arc  daily  and  nightly  practl^^dm  B^I?iYiat 
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A  saffici^itly  eood  acconnt  is  given  of  the  natural  pro^ 
Actions  of  the  island  of  Java.  In  no  instance  does  the  pro-* 
▼idenceand  irisdomof  nature  seem  to  be  mbre  signally  dis- 
{^lajedtbanin  the  conformation  of  the  Bfep^nf  Acs  Distillatoria, 
ocpitcher  plant. 

*  Tbcire is  not, ^rfaaf^,  aropng^ tlwj  nvMnerousejcaraples  that  oc« 
cur  of  the  provtdeat  economy  of  nature,  in  the  vegetable  part  of  the 
creatioOf  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  contrivance  adaoted  t9 
circumstances,  of  means  siiited  to  the  end,  than  what  is  eviJentij 
displayed  in  this  wonderful  plant.  Being  the  iohabitant  of  a'tropical 
climate,  and  found  on  the  most  stpney  and  arid  si tuatioifs,'  nature 
Itas  furnished  it  with  the  means  of  an  ample  supply  of  moislure, 
without  which  it  would  have  withered  and  perished.  To  the  foot- 
stalk of  each  leaf,  and  near  the  base,  is  attached  a  sraaH  bag,  shaped 
like  a  pitchei",  of  the  same  consistence  and  colour  of  the  leaf  in  th4 
c»rly  stage  of  its  growth,  but  changing  wilh  age  to  a  reddish  porple«j 
k  it  pitX  round  wiih^aa  obli^ae  band  or  h^oop,  ami  covered  with  A 
iid  neatly  fitted,  and  moveable  •!!  a  kind  of  hiage  or  strong  fik^ 
which,  passing  over  the  handle,  connects  the  vessels  with  the.leaL 
By  tke  e^ntraotioti  of  this'fibite  the  iid^  ia  drawn  open  whenever  the 
weather  is  showery,  or  dews  f«M, -which  w«uU  appear  to  be  just  th^ 
contrary  of  what  usually  happens  f^  nature,  though  the  contractioti 
|>robably  is  occasioned  by  the  hot  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  the  e:c- 
pan^ion  of  the  £bre  docs  not  take  place  till  the  moisture  has  fallea 
and  saturated  the  pitcher.  When  tiiis  is  the  case  the  cover  falU 
down,  and  it  closes  so  firmly  as  to  prevent  any  evaporation  from  tak- 
ing place.  The  water,  being  gradually  absorbed  through  the  handlein- 
to  the  footstalk,  gives  vigour  to  the  leaf  and  sustenance  to  the  plant. 
As  soon  as  the  pitchers  are  exhausted,  the  lids  again  open  to  admit 
-whatever  moisture  may  fall ;  and  when  the  pittiit  has  produced  it* 
aeed,  and  the  dry  season  fairly  sets  in,  it  withers,  with  all  the  .covert' 
cf  the  pitchers  standing  open.  W4iy  the  name  of  Hoiner's .  gjtte/*-- 
^ispHUng  plant  ^oulcT  have  been  transferred  to  the  pitcher  plant  f 
am  unable  to  explain;  bat  it  does  not  appear  to  be  posseatcd  of  any 
:sedative  or  narcotic  quality  Hke 

•*  ■  that  Nepenthes  t^'hich  the  wife  ♦f  Thoiie 

**  In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove  born  Heleoa." 

Bat  it  is  time  to  introdnce  our  readers  to  Coch?n<*hina, 
which,  as  hasfeeen  before  observed,  occupies  only  a  small  frac- 
tional part  of  the  present  larg^  volume,  and  whi^h,  Itte  each 
one  of  the  abbve-mentioned  places,  was  no  part  ofth^  object 
of  the  voyage,  bnt  like  them  was  merely  touched  at  for  a  few 
<tajs  in  the  passage  to  another  country. 

Mr.  Barrovv*5  i;>dignation  is  excited,-  and  we  thinS:  with 
justice,  by  Mr.  Pinkerton's  ^nqtralified  observation  rela- 
tive to  Cochinvhina  imd  the  adjoining^ spacious  and  populous 
countries-     ^  The  kingdoms  of  Xaos,  Cambodia,  Siamp^ii* 
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Cochincfaioa*  and  Tung-qnin/  seys  that  gepgi^apher^  '  ace 
countries  unimportaot  ia  tbecuselves,  and  c^ocerniDg  wbich 
Ih^  materials  are  imperfect/  To  the  latter  part  of  this  sweejH 
ing  and  injudicious  assertion^  whicb  had  its  origiik  in  igao-* 
iance,  we  subscribe  with  Mr.  Barrow  f  but  we  also  %g9ee  w«Ui 
him  id  entirely  dissenting  from  the  former.  We  are  of  ins 
opinion^  that  tbe  countries  whicb  are  thus  held  ^o  very  cheap, 
are  highly  important  to  the  present  and  future  conceros  of 
our  East  Xadian  possessions,  and  as  a  proof  of  this  opiMoa, 
shall  lay  before  our  readers  an  epitome^  which  cannot  fa^  lo 
be  perused  with  inte^st,  of  the  historical  sketch  which  be 
has  furnished  us. 

On  arriving  at  Cochiqchina  in  tbe  year  1793^  oar  jiroyagets 
found  it  labouring  under  the  evils  of  a  civil  war^whicb  had  com* 
^Vulsed  it  for  nineteen  ye^rs.  Three  brothers,  a  mercbae!, 
a  soldier,  and  a  priest,  each  of  considerable  consequeao;  ia 
Yiis  respective  profession,  had  rebelled  against  their  lawfal 
sovereign,  and  not  only  niade  themselves  masters,  ef  his  d^* 
minions,  bujt  added  to  it  Jby  conquest  the  neighbouring  exr 
tensive  kingdom  of  Tung-quio.  The  king  of  Cochinchina 
fell  into  theirhands  and  su^ed  death  ;  but  bis  €pieen»  the 
joung  prince,  and  some  others  of  the  royal  family «•  escaped 
into  a  forest,  whence/ after  some  vain  attempts  to  recover 
their  inheritance,  they  found  it  expedient  to  retire  with  a  few 
faithful  followers  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Pulo  Wai^a 
small  uninhabited  spot  in  the  gulf  of  Siam* 

There  happened  at  this  time  to.  reside  at  court  a  French 
missionary  named  Ad  ran,  who  by  a  happy  eomhination  of 
artfulness  and  nlerit,  peculiar  to  tlK>seof  bis  order,  had  ooo* 
trived  to  possess  himself  oF  the  entire  good-will  and  confi* 
dence  of  the  king^,  which  he  repaid  with  the  warmest  grati- 
tude. In  such  consideration  and  esteem  was  he  held,  that 
bis  in6del  sovereign,  instead  of  persecuting,  openly  afforded 
this  protection  to  the  little  colony  of  true  believers  thitt  had 
been  raised  by  the  zeal  of  the  missionary,  and,  to  the  great 
j^caqdal  of  his  nobles  and  priests,  had  actually  placed  bi» 
only  son  and  heir  to  the  throne  under  the  immediate  tuition 
of  a  Romish  divine.  But  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced; 
it  was  by  the  assistance  of  Adran  that  tlie  royal  family  elud« 
ed  tbe  power  of  the  rebels,  and^it  was  from  bis  blinds  that 
^tbey  received  their  daily  sustenance  during  several  month t 
of  concealment.  When  at  length  they  had  eSectti  their 
escape  to  the  island  above  n»€ntioned>  this  feitbful  attendant 
Made  hki  way  to  the  soufeheru  provinces  of  Cbdiiticbina^ 
and,  finding  tbat  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  stiH 
•true  ta  t4>e  interests  of  their  legitimate  monarch,  and  that  a 
.  general  dissatisfaction  prevailed  against  tbeusurpers>conceiv- 
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'ti  the  plan  o^  aj^pl^ing  Id  Louid  XVI.  of  France  for  succbu/^ 
And  thus  serve  at  once  t^is  benefactor  and  native  country^  hf 
f^sCbling  the  foroier  to  fai9  throng  on  such  tei;ms  a$  might  b^ 
highly  ad  vHntageods  to  the  latter.  With  this  tietv  he  set  sat! 
iti  quest  of  the'  royal  fugitives^  whom  he  found  with  about 
fifteen  btfhdred  loyal  adher^nts^  reduced  to  ttrtftfmstancesof 
the  grdflitM  disttesstw 

His  design  bern^  cdmimhicate^  arid  z^pt&rtA^  the  ^Me^ 
ficra  of  the  ^m%fant  king  was  committed  ta  the  carfe 
of  the  tiiissloniiry/  #ith  ii^hich  important  charge  he  immedi* 
litely  embarked  for  Pdfndich^rrr,  set  sail  frdm  thence  fot 
Europe,  and  arrived  at  Paiis  in  the  year  17S7.  This  Jofeng; 
]>Hnce  was  treMed  with  every  mark  of  attentioii  sind  respect 
at  the  court  of  Versailles ;  and  the  pfoject  of  the  missionary 
Ivas  so  highly  approved>  ihat^  in  the  doUrse  6f  a  few  liionths 
&  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  concluded  between  Louis  XVI. 
and  the  King  of  Cocninchina^  signed  at  Versailles  on  the 
J)strt  of  the  former  by  the  Compter  dt  Vergtttms  and  MonU 
HtQfin^  and  of  the  latter  by  the  young  prince. 

We  shall  transcribe  the  principal  articles  of  this  ejfctraof** 
diiiai'y  treaty^  which  we  bilieve  is  now  for  the  first  time 
itiade  public.'  •  *        , 

*  L  Thei*e  shall  be  an  offensive  ahd  defensive  alliance  between  tBi? 
kirigs  of  I^t^nce  atid  Cochinchitia ;  they  do  hereby  agree  mutually  t6 
iifford  asdistai)ce  to  each  other  against  all  those  \<^ho  make  ifirar  upoh 
either  of  the  two  contracting  parties.  '  / 

*  IL  To  accomplish   this  purpose,  there  shall  be  ptit  tltider  thci 
Ordersof  theking  oftheCckrhinchina  a  squadron  of  twenty  French 
fthips  of  war^  of  such  size  and  force  as  shall  be  deemed  sufiicient,|. 
for  the  demands  of  his  service.  f 

*  III.  Five  complete  European  regiments,  And  two  reglmepts  o^ 
fiative  colonial  troops,  shall  be  embarked  without  delay  fur  Cochin<^ 
china. 

*  IV.  His  taajesty  Louis  XVI.  shall  engage  to  furnish,  within  fouf , 
Aionthsy  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars;  iive  hundred  thousand  of 
tivhi(*k  shall  be  in  specie,  the  remainder  in  salt  petre,  cannon,  mus- 
^tiet^,  and  other  military  stores. 

*  V.  Prom  the  moment  the  French  troops  shall  have  entered  th* 
dominions  oftheKingofCochinchina,  they  and  their  generals,  bot& 
by  sea  and  land,  shall  receive  their  orders  from  th6  King  of  Cochin- 
ehina.  To  this  effect  the  commandtBg  officer  shall  be  furnishied  with 
jtistructions  frotn  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  obey  in  aU  things  anil 
In  all  places,  the  will  of  his  new  ally. 

On  the  other  hand, 
^  J*  The  King  of  Cochinchina,  as  soon  as  tranquillity  shall  be  reN^- 
established  in  his  dominions,  shall  engage  to   furnish,  for  fourteen 
ihips  of  the  line,  suck  a  quantity  of  stores  and  provisions  as  wiU  tBm 
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h\t  tbem  to  put  to  sea  without  delay,on  the  requisition  of  the  trabasaa* 
dor  from  the  King  of  France;  and  for  the  better  effecting  this  par* 
pose,  there  shall  be  sent  out  from  Europe  a  corps  of  officers  and 
petty  officers  of  the  marine^  to  be  put  upon  a  permanent  establish* 
nient  in  Coicbinchina* 

*  11.  His  majesty  Louis  XVI.  shall  hare  resident  consuls  on  evory 
part  of  the  coast  oTCochinchina,^  wherevier  he  may  think  ^t  to  plaoi 
them.  These  consuls  shall  be  allowed  the  pririlege  of  building,  of 
causing  to  be  built,  ships,  frigates,  and  other  vessels,  without  vao^j^^ 
tation,  under  any  pretence,  from  the  Cochinchinese  government. 

*  HI.  The  ambassador  of  his  roajtsty  Louis  XVi.  to  the  court  of 
Cochinchina^all  be  allowed  to  fell  such  nmber,.  in  any  of  the  forests^ 
^s  may  be  found  convenicuit  and  suitable  for  building  ahips,  iH{;atef| 

or  other  vessels. 

*  IV.  The  King  of  Cochinchina  and  thecouncil  of  state  shall  fled« 
in  perpetuity  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  his  hei|s,.and  successoi8» 
the  port  and  ieriitory  of  Han-san  (bay  of  Turon  and  the  peninsula)* 
and  the  adjacent  islands  from  Fai/o  on  the  south  tq  fiai-xgen  on  ti^ 
fiorth. 

^  V.  The  King  of  Cochinchina  engages  to  furnish  men  and  materia 
als  necessary  for  the  construction  of  forts,  bridges,  high-roads^  tanks^ 
&c.  as  far  as^ may  be  judged  necessary  for  the  protection  and  defencf 
,  of  the  cessions  made  to  his  faithful  ally  the  king  of  Erance. 

*  ¥J.  In  case  that  the  natives  shall  at  any  time  be  unwilling  to  r^ 
main  ia  the  ceded  territory,  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  leave  it,  an4 
will  be  reimbursed  the  value  of  the  property  they  may  leave  upon  it. 
The  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  shall  remain -unaltered;  alt 
religious  opinions  shall  be  free ;  the  taxes  shall  be  collected  by 
the  French  in  the  V9ual  mode  of  th«  country,  and  the  collectors 
shall  be  appointed  jointly  by  |ho  i^ii^hassador  of  France  and 
the  King  of  Cochinchina  ;  but  the  latter  shall  not  claim  any  part 
of  those  taxes,  which  will  belong  properly  to  bis  ^lost  Chrisli;».9 
Majesty  for  the  support  of  his  territories, 

*  VII.  lt\  the  event  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  being  resolved 
to  wage  war  in  any  part  of  India,  it  shall  be  allowed  to  the  comman- 
der in  chief  of  the  French  forces  to  raise  a  levy  of  14,000  men, 
whomhesha)!  cause  to  be  trained  in  the  same  manner  as  they  ar# 
in  France,  and  tabe  put  under  French  discipline* 

*  VIII.  In  the  event  of  any  power  whatsoever  attacking  theFrencft 
in  their Cochinchinese  territory,  theKingof  Cochinchina  ihall  fumis^h 
4>070O0  men  or  more  in  land  forces,  whom  he  shall  clothe,  victiiaJ'^ 
^c.  &c/ 

Besides  th^se  articles,  the  treaty  conlalned  some  others  of 
Inferior  importance,  but  all  of  them,  as  might  be  expecleii^ 

Seatly  in  favour  of  the   French.     Adran  was  proi^ioted  ItQ 
e  episcopal  dignity  under  the  title  of  bishop  of  Cochiuchini^ 
And  honoured  with  the  appointment  of  athbassadof  ei^txi^ 
ordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  that  court. 
JJe  accordingly  set  sail  without  loss  of  time  oo  his  return 
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to  the  cast,  with  the  young  prince  and  the  treaty  iti  hi* 
charge ;  but  on  their  arrival  at  Pondicherry,  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  expedition,  occasioned,  as  was  usu^ 
in  the  politics  of  the  old  government  of  France,  by  the  in- 
trigues of  a  woman,itiistress  to  the  governor  of  that  settlement. 
This  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  our  oriental  possessions,  and 
before  its  eflFects  were  obviated,  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
Fraince,  and  put  a  final  stopjto  their  proceedings. 

No  impediment,  however,  could  deter  the  persevering  spirit 
of  Bishop  Adran,  nor  make  him  shrink  from  his  original  de- 
sign of  reinstating  his  royaV  benefactor.  He  proceeded 
from  Pondicberry  to  Cochinchina  accompanied  only  by  a 
few  French  officers  who  were  to  have  had  appointments 
in  the  new  settlements,  and  on  his  arrival  there,  found 
that  the  two  usurpers  who  had  divided  the  sovereignty 
had  so  weaken'ed  each  other  by  perpetual  broils,  that  Cauno- 
shnng  (such  is' the  name  of  the  legitimate  king,)  had  already 
ventured  to  return  to  his  dominions,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  those  of  his  subjects  who  still  continued  faithful, 
and  had  by  them  been  received  with  open  arms.  The  pro- 
gresls  which  he  had  already  made  was  greatly  facilitatecl  by 
the  councils  of  Adran,  and  the  still  more  efficacioiB  assistance 
of  the  French  officers,  nnder  whom  bis  troops  made  a  great 
^advancement  in  the  tactics  of  Europe*  Another  favourable 
circumstance  was  the  death  of  one^f  the  usurpers,  who  left 
his  son,  a  boy  of  12  years  of  age,  to  succeed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Tung-quin  and  the  northern  part  of  Cochinchina, 
including  the  bay  of  Turon,  which  place  was  still  under  his 
dominion  when  visited  by  the  British  squadron.  Whether 
this  part  of  his  kingdom  was  ever  re- conquered  by  Caung- 
shung,  is  yet  unknown,  though  Mr.  Barrow  informs  us  that 
in  18CK)  he  was  preparing  a  formidable  armament  against  it, 
and  that  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  he  was  success* 
ful. 

In  the  last  mentioned  year  the  restored  monarch  experien- 
ced a  heavy  loss  in  his  faithful  friend  and  able  counsellor, 
Adran.  This  missionary  was  beloved  by  the  king  to  adorar- 
.  tion,  and  honoured  by  him  with  the  appellation  bestowed  on 
Confucius  alone,  'the  Illustrious  Master.'  His  memory 
was  as  signally  honoured  as  his  loss  waa deeply  lamented.  The 
remainder  of  the  French  continued  in  his  service,  where 
many  of  them,  doubtless,  are  at  this  day  to  be  found. 

From  the  year  1790,  in  which  Caung-shung  returned  to 
Cochinchina,tolSOO,  be  enjoyed  only  two  years  of  peace;  but 
these  were  in  all  probability  the  most  important  of  his  hither- 
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,  to  ^'mubktotne  reign/as  dtiribg  that  time>  under  the  auspices 
bf  his  oracle^  the  bishop,  his  attention  was  exclusively  givetl 
to  the  hnproVeto^t  of  his  country,  and  the  welfare  of  his 
JpeOple. 

'  He  establisiicd  a  niatiufa'ctory  of  saltp'e'tr^  Sn  Fen-f^n  (ntdHipd 
of  tbe  cliarts),  opened  roads  of  c'omm'unicatioh  bctwten  important 
posts  and  considerable  towns^,  and  planted  ibeni  on  each  ^idt  ^ith 
tree's  for  siiade.  He  encouhiged  the  cultivation  oif  the  Ui^ca  hut  and 
beiel  pepper,  the  plahtations  of  which  had  beett  destfoyfed  ,by  thi 
army  of  the  usurper*  He  held  out  rewards  for  the  propagadon  of 
the  sllk-woHh ;  taused  l4rge  tracts  of  land  to  be  prepatied  for  the 
V^ultute  of  tbe  sugar-XMrie ;  ahd  established  maanfactorres  for  die 
preparation  of  pitcb,  tar,  and  resin.  He  caused  several  thoulMiDd 
matchlocks  to  lye  fabricated ;  he  opened  a  mine  of  iroh  ore;  and  con* 
^tr acted  smelting  furnaces.  He  distributed  his  land  forces  iato  re* 
gular  regiments,  established  military  schools,  whe)re  onicerA  were  lo- 
istracted  in  the  doctrine  qf  projectiles  and  gunnery  by  JBuropeai^ 
Inastersw  Adran  had  translated  into  the  Chinese  language  a  Systeni 
of  military  tdlctii^,  for  the  use  of  bis  army.  In  the  course  of  th'ese 
Itwo  years  he  constructed  at  least  3oO  large  gun-boats  or  row-gillies', 
)frve  luggers,  and  a  frigate  on  the  model  bf  aU  European  ve^el.  H6 
'caused  a  system  of  naval  tactics  to  be  introduced,  and  had  bis  havai 
"officers  iustrt^cted  iA  the  use  of  signals.  One  of  the  English  gentle^ 
teen  whom  I  mentioned  ro  have  been  at  Sai-gong  itt  the  jear  1 800^ 
-saw  a  i!eet  of  ships  consisting  of  1200  sail,  under  the  immediaia 
tommand  of  this  prince,  weigh  their  Anchors  and  drop  down  the 
^vet  in  the  highest  order,  in  three  separate  divisions,  forming  into 
lines  of  baule,  In  dose  and  open  order,  and  going  dirough  a  variety 
of  manceuvrea  by  signals  as  they  proceeded  along* 

*  During  this  interval  of  peace  he  likewise  undertook  to  reform  the 
system  of  jurisprudence,  in  wbich  he  was  no  doubt  Veiy  ably  assisted 
1>y  the  bishop.  He  abolished  several  species  of  torture,  wbich  the 
law  of  the  country  bad  hitherto  prescribed;  and  be  niitigated  pa« 
nishttients  that  appeared  to  be  disproportionate  to  the  c ringed  q)f 
Which  they  were  the  consequence.  He  established  p'uWit  school  j, 
to  which  parents  were  Oompelled  to  send  their  children  at  the  age  of 
four  years  under  certain  paiifi  and  penalties.  He  drew  up  a  system 
of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  commercial  interests  of  his  king- 
dom ;  caused  bridges  to  be  built  over  rivers  ;  buoys  and  sea-marks 
to  be  laid  down  in  all  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  coast ;  and  surveys 
to  be  made  of  the  principal  bays  and  harbours.  He  sent  missions 
into  the  mountainous  districts  on  the  west  of  his  kingdom^  inhabitAl 
by  the  Laos  and  the  Miaotshy  barbarous  nations  whom  be  wished  tu 
bring  into  a  state  of  civilization  and  good  government.  Tbcse 
nic^ntaineers  are  the  people  wham  the  Chinese  designate  by  the  de- 
grading appellation  of"  Men  with  tails  "  though j  in  all  probability, 
they  are  the  regular*  descendants  of  the  true  original  inhdbitants  of 
this  long  civilized  empire.      In  short,   this  monarch,   bv  his  own 
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JlW^firtigiiblc  Applieilimi  to  Ifie  artsand  Tuanofacnifi-s,  Ufce ^Prtft  «f 
Rufem,  Avltbout'iii9>  brutality,  arotised  by  his  individyal  ex«naipk!.tte 
energies  of  hispetj^le,  and,  like  ottrimmortul  Alfxed,  itpared  ao* 
pains  to  regenerate  his  country.  His  activity  and  exertions  will 
|eadi]y  be  conceived  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having,  in  \e^ 
Ihao.ten  years,  from  a  single  vessel,  accumulated  a  fleet  ojf  Vwelve 
hundred  bhips,  of  which  three  were  of* European  construction';  at>otit 
twenty  were  large  junks,  similar  to  tho^  oV  China,"  but  compretefj 
inanned  and  armed  i  aiul  ib«  rest  were  large  gun-vessels  a:nd  traD$^ 
jjortsw'" 

I  The  Jung  of  Cbofatnellina^  wba  is^  at  this  ticnc  oq  the  vei^ 
•f'  fifty  years  ofage^  is  one  of  the  few  whom  ^natufe*  bj>»^ 
fasark^d  okitfor  etnpire.  'It  is  remarked  by  ««p€r6c«d  ob- 
•Sfeftfefs,  bow  t^My  those  w*Jo  are  born  to  gevern,  are 
l^rdvid^d  with  talents  adequ^ite  to  their  high  situ-ation,  JF<t 
slifeiins'ft)  us,  on  the  conti'ary,  that  human  ti^ttre  risea 
6!gher  in-  estfmatidfi,  whdi'tve  corn  template  the  nurtVeirWs 
fegitiniate  sovereigns  "whom  Ifattii-e  has  atuply  qualified  fdt , 
command.  Compared^ '  with  '  the  mass '  of  mankind,  'th^ 
taaml^erof  those  who  are  born  to  inherit  a  dladerti  is  iYi(3e- 
ITiiitely  «qaatl,.and  surely  it  is  more  to  be  admired,  that  iti 
iliis  £uirrow  list  we^sbould  find  a  Philip,  aa  Alexander,  aTHh 
jhis,  a  Peter^  a:Gi*stav«^,  aa  IJlizabeth,,  and  a  Frederic,  thau 
ibataClesar^  a  Tamerlane^  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Buonaparte^ 
should  occasionally  start  up  to  challenge  a  distinguished 
pi«ce  in  hietory,  from  among  the  innuirterableiliiUioos  ^bat 
«WKfm  upon  ttie  earth.  Weshall  transcribe  the  cbiuracter  ef 
the  Cochinchinese  ttH>narch,  as  given  by  Mr.  Btsrvow ;  and  i£ 
the  reader  complains  that  it  is  a'cold  and  dry  delineation^  it  i* 
not,  we  reply,  in  the  pages  of  every  writer  that  we^must  Idok 
for  the  <^ha&te  elegance  of  Robertson,  the  connect  and  mdnii- 
lyeloquence  of  Hume,  the  splendid  declamatioaof  Bbliogy> 
"broke,  or  the  ornamented  pomp  of  Gibbon. 

*  Caung'sfiHtig  is  represented  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  complete  soldier.  He is  said  to  hold  the  name, of  general 
for  mofe  dear  and.  estimable  th<m  that  of  soveieign.  He  is  describ- 
ed as  being  brave  without  rashia^ss  ;t  and  fertile  in  expedients,  when* 
4^fficulti^s  are  to  be  s*irmountcd.  His  conceptions  are  generally 
jutt;.  his  conduct  firm  ;  he  is  neither  discouraged  by  diiHcultieCr 
'Aor  tuvned  aside  by  obstacles.  Cautious  in  deciding,  when  once 
tesolvedy  he  is  prompt  and  vigorous  to  execVite.  In  battle  iie  is 
-always  eBttneatly  distinguishable.  At  the  head  of  his  army  ^e  is> 
ckeetful  a«d  good  humoured  ;  polite  and  attentive  to  all  ^he  officers 
under  biscomiDand,  he  studiously  avoids  to  mark  out  any  iiulivi'duak 
•  ds  a  feivoUrite  beyond  the  rest.  His  memory  is  so  correct,  that  he  is- 
nkii^  to  )cnoW  by  name  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  He  takes  tin* 
common  pleasure  in  conversing  with  his  soldiers,  and  in  talk;ingt)vcr 
their  adventures  and  exploits  ;  he  makes  particular  inquiries  aftep 
their  wives  ind  children  ;  if  the  latter  go  regularly  to  school ;    bow 
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M^yMPM  td -dispose  ofthein  when  grown  up  ;  and,  in  short,  enters 
,\Kith  a  cjifgt^,  of  interest  into  a,  minute  det;^il  of  their  domestic  con- 
Jcerr^Si 

,*  His  cpn^uct  to  foreigners  is  affable  and  condescending.  To  the 
.  JPfeiicfi  bjftcers  in  his  service  he  pays  the  most  marked  attention, 
*ind  treats  tWm  with  the  greatest  politeness,  familiarity,  and  good 
humour.  On  ail  his  hunting  excursions,  and  other  parties  of  plea- 
sure, one  of  ^hese  officers  is  always  invited  to  attend.  He  openly 
tTeclares  his  great  veneration  for  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
tolerates  this  religion  and  indeed  all  others  in  his  dominions.  He  ob- 
serves a  most  scrupulous  regard  to  the  maxims  of  filial  piety,  as  laid 
Idown  in  thf)  works  of  Confucius,  and  humbles  himself  in  the  presence 
of  his  snoiht?)*  (,who  is  still  living)  as  a  child  before  its  jpjister.  With 
-  the  wbrks  of  the  most  eminent  Chinese  autjiors  he  is  well  acquaint- 

5d ;  tad,  through  the  translations  into  the  Chinese  character  of  the 
lnctff:lQpedie  by  the  bishop  Ad  ran,  he  hasticqiiired  no  inconsiderable 
jJtflQwledge.of  European  arts  and  sciences,  among  which  he  is  most  at- 
.  tached  to  such  prelate  to  navigation  and  ship- building.  It  is  stated,  on 
.  ivhat  dppcats  to  be  good  authority,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough 
^nowleflgtj  of  the  prat^tice  as  well   as  theory  of  Europeiin  naval  ar» 
thitectiire,  he  purchased  a  Portuguese  vessel,  for  the  sole  purpose 
t)f  taking  in  pieces,  plank  by  plaAk,  with  his  own  hands^  fitting  in 
$1  new  piece  of  similar  shape  and  dimensions  as  the  old  one  he  re- 
moved, tjll  evei"y  beam,  timber,  knee  and  plank,  had  bepn  rel>la^d 
'  by  new  ones  of  his  own  construction,  and  the  ship  thus  completely  re« 
novated. 

'  The  ^n)9rgy  of  his  mind  is  not  \t%%  vigot-oUs  thiih  the  activity  of  his 

corpofealfaculti^.     He  is  i;epresented,  in  fact,  ts  the  maiti  spting 

/of  ievery  maVeBient  ttiat  takes  place  in  bis  extensive  and  flourUhing 

,  kingdom.    Ijuendant  of  the  ports  and  arsenals,  mastei-  shipwright  of 

th^e  ,,d0ck-yardy  j^fid  chief  engineer  of  all  the  works,  nothing  i^atv 

tempted  to  be  undertaken  wiiiiout  his  advicaand  instructions;     In 

.  the  formei*,^ot  a  nail  is  driven  without  first  consulting  him ;  nor  tk 

j.g^nmftvutciiou  the  latteir  but  by  his  orders.     ,He  not  only  enters 

.  into  the  most  minute  d^^tail  in  drawing  Up  instructions,  but  actually 

^pes  them,  executed  hirtiself.^  *       ' 

*He  professes  on  all  <>;ccsiftiohs  a  gre^t  feneration  for  ifae 
^  ichar^u^ter  of  the  ^nglish^with  whom  however  he  has  little  ac- 
quaintance but  by  name.     But  be  has  more  than  once  givieti 
proofs  of  his  good  inclinations  towards   us^  in   favouring 
'  oar  cpmnu?rc^/and  affording  such  British  siibjects  as  baa 
•entered  bis  ports,  his' special  protection.    We  are  sorry  that 
matters  have  not  been  so  managed  as  to  pronlote  that  kind 
offVieodlycommimication  which  this  prince  is  disposed  to 
encourage,  and  which  could  not   fail  to   be  highly   benefi- 
cial to  our  Indian  interest.     We  agree  Ihat    neither  in  that 
country  nor  in  China  (for  similar  prejudices  exist  in  both) 
id  any  important  ad^vanJj^ge  likely  to  be  attained  by  an  inier- 
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course  through  the  medium  of  the  East  India  Coitfpatiy* 
In  neither  country  do  the  ideas  of  the  people  admit  of  atry 
honourable  distinction  being  attached  to  the  profession  ana 
character  of  a  merchant ;  wliite  the  most  profound  deference 
is  paid  to  honours  derived  from  official  rank^and  literary 
acquirements.    In  ours  and  in  Mr.  Barrow's  opinion^  a  royat 

•  commission  is  the  talisman  by  whose  powerful  aid  alone  We 
can  hope  to  derive  efFeclual  good. 

The  succinct  account  which  wc  have  given  of  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  court  of  Versailles  with  that  of  Cochinchina, 
will  shew  that  this  countrv  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  British  government.  If  the  comparatively  feeble  cabi- 
net of  Louis  XVI.  could  do  so  mach>  what  a>ay  not  be  ex- 
pected from  the  sleepless  vigilance  and  boundless  enterprise 
of  the  present  emperor  of  the  French,  whose  jealousy  of 
our  oriental  power  is  too  well  known  to  be  here  enlarged 

'  upon  ?  We  cdllect  that  the  land  forces  of  the  Cochinchiwese 
monarch  amount  to  1 13,000  men,  among  whom  are  15,000 
artillery  men,  and  4£,000  infantry,  trameil  to  the  tactics  of 
Europe.  In  the  sea-service  he  has  £6,800  men,  a  portion  of 
whom  are  attached  to  the  European  built  vessels,  of  which 
mention  has  before  been  made  in  an  extract. 

Cochinchina,  till  a  few  centuries  after  the  Christian  era, 
formed  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire  ;  and  we  ieajra  from 
,Mr.  B.  that '  the  general  features  of  the  natives,  man)f  of 
the  customs,  the  written  language,  the  religious  opinions 
and  ceremonies  still  retained  by  them,  indicate  distinctly 
their  Chinese   origin/    Time  and  climate  have,  however, 

'  effected  considerable  shades  of  differen<*e  ra  the  characters 
of  the  two  nations,  and  the  Cochinchinesc  may  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  people  of  China  as  exists  between  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  those  of  our  own  country.  The  former. 
in  each  case  are  destitute  of  the  wealth,  the  arts,  the  refine- 

'  ments,the  literature,  aiid  perhkps  the  virtues  of  the  latter.  Our 
author's  observations  however,  it  has  been  already  premised, 
were  merely  local,  of  course  jrestricted  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  following  anecdote  gives;us  an  account  of  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  notions  on  the  important  aubject  of  morality,  and 
agrees  accurately  with  what  %%  related  by  Dam  pier,  who 
visited  this  country  in  the  17tli  certtury  ;  for  it  is  in  fact  Co- 
chinchina, and  not  China,  that  Prior  alludes  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

In  China,  Dampier's  Travels  tell  yc,  &c. 
Soon  as  the  British  ships  unmoor, 
And  jolly  loTig-boat  rowe  te  shore, 
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DowTi  come  tbe  nobles  of  the  land. 
Each  with  his  daughter  in  his  hand^ 
Beseeching  the  imperious  tar 
To  make  her  bnt  one  hour  his  care ; 
The  tender  mother  stands  affrighted 
Lest  her  deaf  daughter  should  be  slighfeil. 
And  poor  Miss  Yaya  dreads  the  shame 
Of  going  back  the  maid  she  came. 

'  Of  the  facility  with  which  thej  are  disposed  to  transfer  (heir  wor 
fnen  to  strangers  our  party  had  several  curious  instances.  Froija 
the  following,  among  many  others,  a  tolerable  good  notion  may  be' col- 
lected of  the  value  put  upon  them  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  An  of-^ 
ficer  of  the  Lion  was  one  day  seht  on  shore  to  purchase  a  couple  of 
Ibullocks  for  the  use  of  the  ship's  company.  As  the  price  had  previ-<; 
ously  been  fixed  at  ten  dollars  ai-head,  the  officer  had  only  to  count 
down  themoney  before  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  place,  and  re- 
ceive his  bullocks.  The  mandarin,  taking  tip  {he  dollars,  dispatch^ 
ed  a  couple  of  his  attendants,  who  shortly  returned  with  a  fine  youn^ 
girl,  whom  the  magistrate  handed  over  to  the  officer.  Whether  this 
gentleman's  modesty  was  too  much  shocked  at  so  l^arefaced  and  in- 
decent a  transaction,  or  whether  he  had  not  a  sufficient  sum  of 
mouey  to  make  up  the  price  of  the  bullocks,  is  immaterial  to  the 
purpose ;  ii  is  enough  to  observe  that  he  preferred  his  duty  to  the 
purchase  of  the  lady,  to  the  affected  aistonishment  of  the  mandarin,' 
of  whom  he  understood  her  to  be' either  the  wife*or  the  daughter. 
Another  gentleman,  in  reluming  one  day  from  the  town  to  the  river- 
side, was  accosted  by  an  elderly  woman,  who  made  signs  to  him  to 
follow  her  into  her  cottage,where  she  presented  him  tvith  her  daugh«> 
ter,very  nearly  in  that  state  in  which  she  came  out  of  nature's  hands> 
and  the  eyes  of  the  old  lady  sparkled  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  a  Spa«s» 
liishdoUar/ 

Such  readers  a«  are  desirous  for  further  infortnation  rela- 
tive to  this  coontry,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself,  where 
they  will  find  much  of  interest^  in  spite  of  the  very  limited 
•view  of  the  subjeict  which  it  has  beea  ia  Mr.  Barrow's  pc^wes 
to  give*  Had  be  pot  unnecessarily  encumbered,  his  work 
witn  so. much  extraneous  matter,  we  could  have  with  greater 
safety  recommended  the  purchase  of  it  to  qui;  reaciers. 

At  the  end  of  the  voyage  to  Cochinchina,  is  insert- 
.  ed,  as  a  sqppltmentary  article,  a  journey  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Southern  Africa.  This  journey  was  not  made 
by  Mr.  ^arroWji  but  was  undertaken  in  the  year  ISPlj^ 
(Qeneral  Dundas  b^ing  then  governor^J).  by  the  order 
and  at  tjie  e.xpence  of  the  Cape  governmental  '  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  whether  a,ny'  and  what  tribes  of 
native  inhabitants  dwelling  ta  the  north-eastward  of  the 
colony,  might  possess  a  sufficient  stock  of  horned  cattle, 
>e^oQd  tb^  supply  of  their  own  wantS;,  to  replace  tlie  vast 
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numbers  which  had  perished  in  the  $ettlemet»t  in  the  caurs.e 
of  a  dry  and  sickly  season.  Mr.  tVuter,  member  of  tb« 
court  of  justice,  and  M^.  Somerville;  the  garrison  surgeon, 
were  appointed  comaiissioners  of  the  expedition.  The  ma- 
nuscript journal,  of  which  the  a\itb.Qr  has  av^ile^Jums^lf, 
was  writteji  in  Dutch  by  Mf.  Truter. 

To  that  gentleman's  journal,  however,  Mr.  Barrow  ^bas, 
from  his  own  l^nowledge  of  the  country,  taken  the  libe^rty  to, 
add  many  of  his  owc^  remarV^  ^nd'  observation^.'  yixh 
the  refe^ons  assigned,  by  our  author  for  not  making  thi^ 
article  a  part  of*  nis  Travels  in  So^therh  Africa,  of  wbicU  i^ 
ipight  perhaps  with  greater  propriety  hs^ve  formed  an  i^p- 
p^ndix,  we  ar^  not  disppsed  to  qu^arref.  At  a  distance  of  no( 
inore  than  three  hundred  miles  from  the  skirts  pf  ^e  colo- 
ny of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,,  the  commissioners  foiind  a 
tribe  of  Pfitives  consfderaMy  ai^yaiiccd  in'  civilizatiob,  living 
tbgfetl^er  in  large  societies,  in  peftce,  ^od  ordcfr,  seeerrityj^ 
and  happiness^  whose  pripcipaV  toutif  cofltained  a  pojiriilatioii 
Jof  15,000  souls.  Theyako  he'ard  of  sbctelies  at  no  grfeat  dis- 
tance from  the  ipot  which  formed  the  linfiit  of  thdir  excur- 
sion, dwelling  in  toWns  many'  times  the  extent  of  that  which 
thev  themseLyes  visited,  and  stilf  farther  advanced  ib  the  art^ 
and  comforts  of  ^(jial  life,  llii^  ^nexpectied  discovery  riealizCfi^ 
the  provei*V  which  was  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Greeks,*  semper aliquid  nqvi  Afrlpam  aflferr^,'f--tbat  Afripa  is 
ever  producingspmething  new,— and  will,wedoybt.no^,encoo- 
rage  theAfrican  Society  to  extend  tl>eiriDquirie&intheso\»tb« 
ern  as  Well  as^he  northern  divisions  of  that  quarter  of  the  worlds 
If  the  engravings  which  ^illustrate  an^  embellish'  this  work^ 
were  origijpaUy  good,  we  (Jo  not  ^ee  why  they  should  have' 
l>een  entirely  spoiled  by  being  daubed  oyer  vyitb  paiiit. 
ji  III  I  I  /- ;  --  ^  ''  .\;     '-  _,\      Ti      I  J 'I    III..     i_,ni  .\ii.,  II   " 

^RT.  V4 — Stippiement'nfy  Pages  to  the  Life  ofCowper;  con* 
taining  the  Jdditioiis  triadi  to  that  Wpf'k  dn  reprintitig  it 
in  Otiqvol     Bylf^tlayley,  JEsy;  Ato.    Jbbhsori.  i806.N 

ALTHOtJG  H  the  pubhcation  before  us  can  be  considered 
in  no  other  lighi  than  as  an  linimportarit  appendix  to  the  pre- 
viously pu6iishej3  life  and  letters  of  iCowper,.  yet,  as  it  has 
induced  us  to  re-peruse  the  body  of  that  work,  and  as  this 
is  the  first  tirrie  tec*  have  haci  an  pppiMrtuni.t]jr  of  bflerihg  our 
sentiments  upon  it,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  if  we 
extend  our  remarks  a  little  farther  than  what  the  '  supple- 
mentary pages,' independently  considered,  would  justity. 

■*  '       ^      .  •  ■ 

♦  Haylej^'a  i;.ife  of  Cowper,  ttj^s  noticed  in  the  Crit.  ReV.  for  Januarj,  1^5i 
tk£  last  iitmbier  that  was  brought  out  b^  oiir  predcccwon,  •     ' 
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*  if r4  MstSioai,  in  bis  nrcmoirs  of  the  poet  <Sray,  was,.  w»[ 
•betifiitfie^iheiuat  iniixddiiicer  of  that  eotepta^^^  species^  of; 
4>kigrapby,  w.bicb.  intenveave^  into  Uia.  naffattve.  separate 
B^ne»./o£  letfter^,  (i>u«iiaakLQg^he  authoivaafiic  as  may  be^ 
tbe  bklor^  <^  bi&  oif»  Icfe  akod  tl]e<ieUdqatof.  of  bis  owiL 
chamoto'T.  What  ao  iaeMiiTHkble  treasure  would  th^  lives  q& 
Ckcefio^  J.  C8^sa|r>  or  any  other  distifi§uiBl[|Qil  wojrjtfaj^  of  j^u^ 

n^hov^  beeOy  thua  drawa  up  by  theiK  ceatemporarieftii 
^oftent^  however/in  this,  ^  ia  erery  otiier  work.JBHbem 
selection  i^  to  be  exercised^. is  4b^  ^i^i^e.jbhiB^iieeiel.^^  aod^- 
imfortunately  for  the  psfihYic,  it  i$  on  suph  oocaistoog  a  verjr 
searce  ci^mmodity.  Compilera  qf  IIlel^oirB  aad  collectonr 
of  teUera,  ioi  the  J9Do$t  part,  are  so  iDocdniateiy  frepgrnetmA 
in  htrom  of  tbm  heito,  tha^t  they  look  up^Q.  eveyf  wofd 
and  syllable  which  ^e  has  writ^n,  as  hqariM  the  atan^t  of 
SiBperior  genkis^  and  eonseqaently  as  ^kvi  disaaoda  cupnes** 
^/  f\krg»ay>g  thati  eren  the  great  canti.ot)  bealMr^a^f 
grealy  they  are  so  cruelly  biM  to  his  meinocy  «ft  Mi*  eKak 
His  veuy  w/eaknesses  into  a  sojri  of  sacred  relics.  AxfA 
;tht]a  tlibeir  Jna*fi  consist  partly  of  what  any  one  might  liAva 
:snid"and  written,  and  partly  of  what  any  one  tBigbt  bo 
asbamed  to  have  said  or  written^  The  line  of  SieUctioD,  net^ 
?«rtheless^  appears  »cry  easy  to  be  dixtwA.  VVhatewer.if 
j^commdnded' eitlier  by  it^  own  extraordinary  intrinsic  ex^^ 
jpeUerteO)  or  by  its  relative  merits,  as  ei^bibiting  in  definito 
and  vivid  Colours  thecbaracter  of  Iceman;  ongla,  doubtless^ 
jka  b<(i  p^eserve^.  3«t  when  letter  is  heaped  on  leHer^  con-^ 
gaining  nothing  saperior  ^«  itself  nor  cltfiraqt^rj^ic  in-  ie« 
gard  .\jo  its  aq^^or,— when  repetitions  of  the  satne  thoughts 
ar0  perpetually  reeurrrng  in  different  letters,  bnt  iov  n^jdy 
ibe  fame  expres8ioas,*-^wbeni  these,  letters  moreover  discover 
jeomraoted  pectiliarities  of  se^itirt^eat  on  import^^t  sal^etpta^ 
|>iainly  deriv^  from  *be  oper^ipn  of  early  ; associations,— r 
imicit  U^re,  *vhen  tbcy  bcitray  symptoms  of  constitutional  , 
in^rmity^'over  which  tbe  hand  ^f  fidendsbip  should  fbr  <ver 
i^^yf  ^%eiWsuch  pa^esy  whefverer  tbey  occur^  ar«  a  Ia? 
inentinH.e^penditure  of  paper,  time,  and  money.  These 
l^marksiH«e  notinappiicaQleto  the  work  in  questiot).  Those 
ietters  which  f^owper  wp6te  from  Huntingdon,  whither  he 
w^nt  to  reside  immediately  ai^er  his  deplorable  confinement; 
HtS^  Alfoan's,ai%expres$ive  indeed  of  a  pipu$  resignation 
^nd  goHiilttde  to  t)ie  Givier  of  all  good,  which  every  body 
mnst admire;  yet  the  $tyl<e  and  thoughts  are  fbr  ibe  mosjt 
partof  so  taimmc^i^r  a  cast»  that  we  wish  they  had  been,  if 
not  entirely,  at  least  partially  oinitted.  The  poet's  mind^ 
^Mgh  miturally  strong  and  fiaianly^  w«3"^dso  fuU  of  buou^ 
•     5   ■ 
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Itty  and  keeo  sensibility.  It  was  jet  trembling  fsim  \ha 
nbock  of  intellect,  when  he  fell  into  the  society  of  spni^ ' 
worthy  and  Well-meaning  people^  firmly  impressed  with  cer*- 
tain  tenets  in  religion^  which  easily  strike  in  with  a,  melanr 
cbofy  and  retiring  temper.  The  cohsequence  was,  that  be 
embraced  them  with  implicit  awe;  and  hence  the  above-men* 
tioned  letters  abound,  lifeyond  all  the  rest,  in  mysterious  in- 
timatioM  of  a  sudden  supernatural  cotaversion,  in  circiim*.' 
atantial  and  specific  interpretations  of  providential  agency, 
ahd,in  general,  in  a  vein  of  thiaking  on  sacred  subjects  some-i 
irhat  gloomy  and  proscriptive,  expressed  in  a  language 
Bearly  allied  to  the  quaint  jargon  of  those  who  are  for  ever 
twisting  strong  scriptural  metq>hoxs  to  (what  they  Vr^fe  ne-^ 
Ter  intended  to  describe)  the  cirpumstauces  of  moderc^ 
Christians*  The  objectbns  which  Cowper  himself,  in  one 
ofhisletters,  makes  to  the  unreserved  and  indiscriminate 
publication  of  Dr.  Johnson's  private  religious  joui:na}>  may 
with  little  alteration, be  brought  to  bear  against  the  prii;iting; 
ef  bis  own  letters  from  Huntingdoiu  Both,  when  exposed 
to  the  public  eye,  may  equally  prove  a  subject  of  mockery 
to  the  thoughtless,  and  to,  the   weak,  but  well-meaning,  a 

firetext  for  their  own  far  more  ridiculous  extravagancies, 
n  making  an  abjection  of  this  kind,  we  are  aware  how  lia-< 
ble  we  are  to  be  misunderstood,  and  to  be  classed  amongi 
those  lukewarm  insipid  characters  who  cannot  eodure  any^ 
serious  mention  of  religion  in  a.  familiar  letter.  On  the.  con- 
trary, we  lament  the  levity  of  mankitid  which  so  seldom  ad^i 
mits.  these  subjects  into  commoQ  intiercourse  eitheir  oral  or 
epistolary.  But  there  certainly  does  exist  a  peculiarly  quaint 
Qp^ain  of  religious  language,  call  it  methodistical  oi:  whate- 
ver else  you  please,  perfectly  distinct  from  mere  fervoiur  oir 
expression ;  and  into  tliis  style  Cowper,  though  a  maa  oi 
taste,  and,  we  firmly  believe,  of  true  piety,  was  apjt  in  bi^ 
mo^^gloomy  moments  to  fall.  Surely,  then,  a  biographer 
might  have,  taken  the  liberty  of  cancelling  a  few  such  pas- 
^ge$  without  any  diecrim^nt  ei^tb^r  to.  his  readeim  or  to  \nh 
author.  . 

But  let  not  the  public  imagine  from  what  has  been  said,^ 
that  those  who  affect  vulgar  images  and  coarse  allusion^  oi\ 
^acr^d  topics  can  support  themselves  on  the  e3(an\ple  ojf 
Cowper.  For,  in  the  H.r$t  place,  though  all  his  letters  show 
a  strong  sense  of  religion,  yet  those  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  peculiar  style  above  mentioned,,  bear  a  ver^.  small 
^r-oporiion  to  the  otiiers,  which  breathe  the  true  devotioiiMli 
jpirit.  And,  setting,  aside  this  consideration,  one  of  his  le^* 
ter4addres^  to  ifr.  ffewton  i^  alone  &u$cieut  to.  discount 
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feri^nce  that  colloquia]  cant  whioh  H  so  common  and  so  dit« 
gustins^.  This  letter  we  shall  transcribej,  as  being  remarkably 
sensible  and  wellrexpressed  : 

Mays*  iTSai. 

f  You  niay  suppose  that  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  ■■■.  '  ■  preach ;  but 
I  heard  of' him.  How  difficult  is  that  plainness  of  speech^  which  ^ 
spiritual  theme  requires,  from  that  vulgar  dialect  which  this  gentle- 
man has  mistaken  for  it  \  Atfectatioiii  of  every  sort  is  odious,  especi«( 
^lly  in  a  minister,  and  more  especially  anafiectation  tbatJIietrays  hint 
into  expressions  fit  only  for  the  mouths  of  the  illiterate.  Truths 
'  indeed  needs  no  oruament,  neither  does  a  beautiful  pei;son  ;  but  t<^ 
ciotl^e  it  therefore  in  rags,  when  a  decent  habit  was  at  hand,  would, 
be  esteemed  prepostero^s  and  abs^ird.  The  best  proportioned  Bt^nni 
may  be  made  offensive  by  beggary  and  filth,  ?ind  even  truths,  whidi* 
fame  down  fro.m  heaven,  though  they  cannot  forego  their  nature, 
may  be  disguised  and  disgraced  by  unsuitable  lai^guage.  It  i^ 
strange  that  a  pupil  of  yours  should  blunde^t  thus.  You  may  \m 
f:onsoIed  however  by  reflecting,  that  he  could  not  have  erred  s* 
grossly  if  he  bad  not  totally  and  wilfully  departed  both  from  your 
instruction  and  example.  Were  I  to  describe  your  style  in  two- 
wdrds,  I  should  call  it  plain  and  neat,  smptCccm  munditm  ;  and  I 
do  not  know  how  Icould  give  it  juster  praise,  or  pay  it  a'  greater 
compUmen^t.  He  that  speaks  to  be  understood  by  a  congregatioA 
pf  rustics,  and  yet  in  terms  that  Would  not  ofiend  academical  earsc 
bas  found  the  happy  medium.  This  is  certainly  practicable  to  mea 
pf  taste  and  judgment,  and  the  practice  of  a  few  proves  it.    Ifac^^ 

Among  the  letters  of  Cowper  which  are  most  bappify 
writteq^  are  thos^  which  touch  upon  the  distinct  styles  and 
frharacters  of  diflferent  writers.  Ttie  observations  of  thia 
|:iod  on  Be^ttie  and  Blair,  on  Pope,  Prior,  and  Churchsn> 
are  excellent.  Not  that  we  can  agree  with  himon  everj 
point,  as,  for  instance,  wheni  he  maintains  that  Solomon  }i 
fnoi'h  chef-d'oeuvre.  But,  generally  speaking,  his  critic 
cisms  exhibit  in  neat  and  forciWe  language,  the  impressioas| 
inade  upon  a  ii^ind  of  elegant  taste  by  the  perusal  of  different 
fiiuthors;  impressions  which  il;  is  always  nseful  to  know,  al- 
thohgh,  wher§  there  is  no  motive  tci  sift  and  examine  thetu 
>veH,  they  will  generally  be  partial.  Thus  Beattie  as  a  phi* 
lologicinl  writer  obtains,  we  think,  too  large  a  share  of  hia 
praise,  and  Blair  perhaps  rather  too  little. 

The  letters  on  education,  addre^ed  to  his  friend  Unwiii> 
are  valnable  a^  a  §ort  of  cdmmeat  upon  his  Tyrociniumi 
j^nd  ascontaininga  summary  of  the  arguments  by  which  he 
had  made  up  his  opinion  so  tinuly  in  favour  of  private  edu- 
Ration.  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  this  long  agi*- 
^atcd  question,  we  may  just  remark  that  he  leaves  two  arti* 
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dies' mitdacfaeck-^Firsty  as  tl^eve  are  vice»  irUdr  lotwrlbe? 
bosyhitm  of  a  public  school,,  sor  there  ate  vi««s.  perhaps)  ftrft 
as  bad,  which  love  solitude,  aod  fiouriab  in  the  shwiaft  of  pii* 
vat^  tttitlQii>;    ^uch  are  obstinacy  and   closeness  of  disposi- 
lto9.    $d0Oiullj^ihoagb  a  private  plan  of  educatiour  may  be 
tbe  best  oaloulatted  to  comruupiqate  a  niadest  a$^iiniLDcer  int 
ceoipaiWi  (afiid  let  iC  be  r^u)ej»jb^ed  thai  this^  oocK;es»oii  'i&« 
made  oa  the  sirpposition  ihai  a  boy   j^rivately  educated  is^ 
often  intmhicsed  into  company,)  yet  tea>*taib]e  society  ccrti- 
veyef  imptttti  that  knowledge  of  the  world  wWch  is  ei&seii-^^ 
iSal  to"  aH  fifttiiies?  of  character,  so  well  as  the  cowstaiH  in*  ' 
ttercourser  ivhi<jh  a  boy  at  school  has  witlv  those  of  bis  owri:. 
age, when  thepassiorrs  hatye.  free  play,  and  the  forming  ipind' 
pieach  companion  is  §een  unreserved  ana  unveiled. 

From  the  sqfitude  or  (ias  hid  expre'sses  it)  tlie  duality  of 
0je  poet'^s  situation  dpring  alraosL  the  whole  period  in  whiqh^ 
theselett^r^we^e  written,  little  connected  with  the  literary j^ 
and  aUUIess  with  the  gay  part  of  the  worlds  the  reader  i^ 
jdenied  thai  sort  of  plea«ur<e  which  the  letter?  ^  poets  op 
ttien.of  eoiafditionvUsuaUy  afford  in  anecdote;^  of  ppntempora^ 
Vf  aathora  a«d  a  view  of  the  literature  of  their  /day.     Cow-^ 

SiNT^  and  Coy«Bper  only,  f^rms  the  subject  of  the  canyassw 
jWthfi^subjelet  of  still  life  is  ^o  full  of  tender  m^l^nchdjr, 
io  domestic,  se  devout,  and  so  amiably  goodi  that  it  is  alf 
Vrt  ntfed.  We  accompany  the  poet  \von\  his  har^s  Ip  bif 
Homer,  from  his  Task  lo  his  singing-birds,  without  being  of- 
ian  tired.  Wh^t  strikes  ^a  reader  of  hi*  letters  aboye  aJl,  i|| 
that  playfulniessof  humoui;ii?  wrhl^h  they  a.§Qi]rid,  not^itb<« 
^taodmg  the-  sombre  coniplexiop  pf  his  t;nfn4  \  and  wha| 
^ds  Ip  this  surprise  andojj'ers,  a  large  %ld  pf  contco^la^ 
tioii  Jo. JUie  metaphysician:,  is  tba^  the  liveliest  letter^  werjj 
wrilt^^^  10  his  darkest  mood.  Even  John  Gilpin,  we.  ar<4 
told,  wa«  the  produce,  of  a  fit  of  uielancholyj,  and,  what,  ha^ 
B^de  a^i  \\\e  world  Ij^Pgh  wa^  baptjaed  ip  iis,  parent's  tears, 
7hus  the  drollest  combination*  of.  images  spine  times  offej 
themselves  lio  the  mind  in  its  least  cnjergjetic  slfite,  a§  sicl^ 
^ildren  complain  of  seeing  strange  distorted  visages  pa^f 
over  the  r^^iw<r  of  their  fancies  when  asleep. 
,.  ^s  so  many  of  Cawper's  letters  are  on  the  subject  of,  hi| 
translation  of  Horaer„  it  piay  not  be  ami^s  to  say  a  few 
jrords  on,  that  work,  especially  as  there  geep:isto  be  still  tk 
difference  of  opinions  as  to  its  merits.  That  there  are  in  his 
translation  many  particular  Rpe^Ghe$  and  some  description^ 
^nd'  similes  very  respectably  executed,  cannot  be  denied. 
But,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  tlie  woik  i$  certainly  deficient  ii^ 
ease,  harmony,  strength,  and  spirit.  If  hef  hadnot  beeii 
prevailed  on   by  injuoicious  advisers  to  discard  tb^.  aiuiqtte 
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pfamseofegy  wbicb^  it  seemsybe  atfrrst  adopted^  it  woqU  kmvt. 
been  much  better.  As  it  is^  wle  regret  that  h^  was  not  em- 
ployed rather  in  origroUl-  ftocnposition^  particularly  in  exe- 
cuting his  favourite  ^rofect'c^a  y»fi^^  the  four  ages  of 
inan.  For,  after  all,  what  bus  he  done  i^s  a  tmisUter? 
He  has  done  just  eno'ugti  td  frighten  after-comers  from  at- 
tempting the  task  of  translating  Homer,  without  cloiqg^ 
(enough  t6  make  them  untreces^s^ry ;  he  has  silenced  future  ri- 
yzh  without  s^ti^ing  the  publip ;  in  short,  h^  l^os  occupied 
0  Vacunm>  Without  filling  it  tip  himself. 

Th^  letti^rs  c6nta:inec(  in  the  ^  supptemenlary  pages^  before* 
tis,  are  almost  all  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Walter  3agot.  Very 
^  of  tbedfi  ^r6  distinguished  by  any  thing  which  can  make 
|hem  qthetwise  valuable  than  as  completing  ^  quarto  edi-' 
|5on.  Ncir  ftrethe  srtpptfcmeftisto  the  life  of  arty  great  import^ 
jpxcept  the  very  melandioly  aocount  of  the  loefd-of  C6Wper*a 
inCim^t^  fiiehd,  Samuel  Kb«?e,  e^q.  Tills  ai^iubie  afid  pro-^ 
ikiisingman,  just  ^  he  Was  beginning  toadtahce  inhfs  pro-^ 
fession,  w^s  cut  dfTby  ^Tapid  decliixe  id  bis  38cb  year,  leaving 
^  youtfg  family  behind  hirti. 

Witii  regard  to  Mr,  Hayley*^  execution cifhU  ofi^eeaa  9 
jjiographer  atnd  a  critic  Upon  hi«  friend's  worlds,  there!  are  one 
or  two  ^hiilg^  obj^dtiohable.  We  receive  v^y  litdfe  idfbr* 
matioti  re3t>ectiaji  the  poet^s  studies  and  co^ttettioh^  while 
^  stud^c^titl  the  Temple.  ButalloWanccfs  ntusV  assbitdly  be 
m^detb  Mr:  ll.  iti  consideradem  that  hid  acqt)aintance  witb 
Cowper  wa§  CQi^n^^nced  liite,  and  indeed  eontFnued  alcnfOst 
entirely  by  tetter.  But  what  is  most  diipleasing^  istha* 
though  he  iVequQtitly  e3tt>£ttiates  <ipon  his  duthor^d  character 
^nd  poetfcal-talents^  we  have  abundance  of  general- praitie, 
but  of  discrhttination  not  a  sylJibfe.  We  tfr«l  put  off  with 
such  fine  phri»e9,a9  Uhis  fascitiatingbard/  ^thii  erfchatiting 
lyriter,'  f  |hidiritere3tiiiginVMidy  8te.*  words  tlVat  niay  beapu 

Elied  to  many  others  5  whiles  for  an  appropriate  estimation  of 
is  merits  ^he  i^eader  is  lieft  to  himself.  I'his  w  dis^uitirtg ; 
let  usI^aVedidtitictive  comitliendati<)n,  ornoneatall.  Be^ 
iides,  Cowper,  as  an  driginal  poet,  has  tfcany  graces  peco- 
jiar  to  hiiitiself,  or  at  least  such  as  few  besioeti  himself  have 
Equally  attained,  and  which  therefore  it  is  the  office  of 
biogiraphy  r(tt{^;^^  Id^oint  otif.-  He  excels,  for -instance, 
in  reducing  to-  pwcticetbat  Jftrece^pt  of  Horace  which  directs 
the  poet  to  give  to  common  colloquial  expressions  ao  air  df 
ilovelty  and  fresh  energy,  by  applyit^g  them  with  dexterity. 
Shakespear  shines  particulaHy  in  this  -piece  of  poetical 
necromancy,  as  Hurdhsts  shewn  in  l\is  n6tes  on  the  passage 
f^liaded  to ;  and  it  is  ^hat  gives  the  principal  charm  t6 
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Cowper's  poetry.    T6  cite  an  instance  or  two  from  tbe  ad- 
mirable fragment  on  Yardley  Oak: 

■  *  ■  —  a  skipping  deer 

With  pointed  hoof  dibhliiig  the  groifpd. 

Thus  to  Time 
The  task  ;»ras  left  to  vshiule  thee  away 
M'ith  his  sly  scythe,  whose  ever'tiibbling  edge/  &c.&c« 

Instance^  might  be  multiplied  without  end ;  but  we  must 
leave  them  at  present  to  the  observation  of  those  who,  whea 
tbey  are  pleased  with  what  they  read,  are  also  curious  to 
k/iow  why  they  are  pleased.  What  we  have  said  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  a  reader  pf  Cowper  may  find  scope  for  particu- 
lar, as  well  as  general  praise. 

Mr;  H.  has  prefaced  his  third  volume  with  M'hat  hecalla 
'  desultory,  remarks  on  epistolary  composition/  in  which, 
bating  some  information  respectiog  foreign  letter-writersji 
be  skim  about  without  affording  mtich  amusement.  H^ 
considers  Pope's  letter  to  Lord  Hcrvey  as  a  most  acute, 
polished,  and  triumphant  invective.  For  ourselves,  we 
think  it  marked  not  so  much  by  a  proud  and  m^nly  eonteoiptji 
a^  by  a  pitiful  and  peevish  spirit  of  revenge  Compare  it 
with  Dr.  Johospn's  famoua  letter  to  Lird  Chesterfield,  and 
the  contrast  wiU.sb^w  the diflferetice  between  the  resentment 
of  a  gr^fit  and  of  a  little  mind.  He  then  sU-p^  forward  ia 
defence  of  Pope's  letters,  which  Cowper,  with  many  others, 
has  observed  tobe  full  of  formality:  and  sludied  wit.  But 
\vhat  is  the  sum  of  his  apology  i  Merely  that  there  are  a 
few  of  his  lett^ersin  which  these  feults  are  not  qujte  so  glar-r 
iog,  an(|  that  in  other  respects  they  are  valuable  :  all  which, 
we  fnay  safely  grant,  and  still  abide  by  the  general  opinion^ 
that  Pope's  letters  are  for  the  most  part  fMll  of  affected  point, 
and  not  the  genuine  language  pf  the  heart,  as  all  letters 
ought  to  be.    ^  ISon  defen^oribiis  isli^  Xempus  egjet-' 

In  the  supplementary  pi»ges  we  are  amused  with  a  rejoin- 
der of  Mr*  H.  to  Mr.  Cumberland  on  the  subject  of  the 
great  Bentley.  Mr.  Hi  it  seems  had  been  bold  enough  to 
utter  reflections  on  the  Doctor's  taste.  M  this  Mr.  C.  talfes 
iSre,  aixd  moreover  accuses  Jhe  said  Mif.  H.  of  the  hieb 
criiiieand  misdenaeanoqif  of  writing  veraes  in  bi^  (Mr,  C.  s) 
pr^isp;  and  with  respect  to  hi?  grandfather^^  assures  the  world, 
^hat  so  far  is  Mr.  H.'s^anduU us. assertion  from  truth,  that 
i^bodycpwld  bemore  apiablf  l^han  the  Doctor  wus  .in  hia 
own  family.  How  are  these  dreadful  conflicts  to  be  settled^ 
not,  we  feaT,rpii/v(ris  cxiguijuftp*  At- any  rate  we  sliajl  haR- 
j^n  pi\r  retreat  from  this  i>//fr€«/fiwg  fray,  recpm mending  Mr. 
}].  before  he  reiprris  ^o  the  eng^e^neat  tp  iM.fpru4   hi^nsew^ 
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whether  the  slashing  Doctor's  desperate  hook  is  nbt  cone 
down  as  a  legacy  to  his  grandson;  for  should  this  horrid 
'Weapon  lark  concealed  in  bis  antagonist's  bands^  who  knows 
but  that  the  same  bavock  which  befel  the  Paradise  iiost 
may  await  the  Triumphs  of  Temper  ?  Serioftsly»  we  are  sur* 
prised  that  men  of  sense  and  talents  should  waste  th^ir  time 
in  such  un (Profitable  disputations* 

Before  we  conclude  this  article^  it  may  be  right  to  apprise 
the  reader^  that  the  project  of  a  public  monument  lo  the 
memory  of  Cowper  is  finally  iaidaside^  and  that  the  money 
raised  by  the  sale  of '  the  Latin  tiud  Italian  Poems  of  Mil- 
ton, translated  by  Cowper,  with  some  Fragments  of  his  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Paradise  Lost/  shortly  to  be ,  published  ia 
quarto  at  the  price  of  two  guineas,  is  to  be  app4ied  to  raise 
a  fund  for  the  education  and  establishment  of  a  godson  of 
Cowper's,  lately  become  an  orphan.  We  heartily  approre 
this  change,  and  hope  the  generosity  of  the  public  will  bring 
it  to  good  effect.  The  translations  advertised  have  certainly 
been  hitherto  a  desideratum,  and  from  the  few  specimens 
of  them  given  in  Mr.  Hayley's  Life  of  Milton  some  years  . 
ago,  we  recommend  every  person  of  taste  to  subscribe. 

Art.  VI. — Torio^WhiggO'Mackia  ;  or  the  Battle  of  the 
Whigs  aud  'Tories,  apolitical  Saiirt.  In  four  Cantos.  Ato. 
Ebers.  1S06. 

THERE  Is  no  species  of  composition  which  fewer  jnrriters 
have  cultivated,  and  in  which  fewer  have  arrived  at  distinc*' 
lion,  than  satirical  poetry.  The  author  6f  the  Pursuits  of  Li- 
terature confines  the  -merit  of  having  attained  any  degree 
of  excellence  to  six,  Horace,Persius,  and  Juvenal  among  the 
Romans;  Boileau  in  France;  and  Dryden  and  Pope  among 
our  countrymen  ;  we  think  that  be  himself  can  have  no  claim 
to^nterthat  list,  from  which  he  has,  rather  fastidiously,  ex- 
cluded Churchill. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  powerful  scourge  of  immdra- 
lity  has  not  more  frequently  inflicted  its  lash  on  notorious  de- 
linquents. Personal  satire  has  indeed  often  been  reprobated  ; 
and  we  admit  that  the  reformation  of  individuals  is  rarely 
effected  by  punishment  of  any  kind  :  but  the  salutary  terror 
which  it  strikes  into  the  breast  of  others,  is  the  effect  on 
which  its  expediency  rests.  Animated  invective  against  par- 
ticular vices  and  follies  may  represent  them  in  all  their  na- 
tive deformity  or  absurdity,  and  excite  abhorrence  and  con- 
tempt in  the  mind  of  a  reader  previously  disposed  to  virtue ; 
but  much  greater  ,effect  will  no  doubt  be  produced  by  the 
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'taampies  of  ^  Tigellius  or  a  M^ssdlltui,  of  a  WartfMi  or  '.-U 

•>CtMirtres>ih^id  forth  to  |)ifblic'ciete8tattoti.aad  ^  daiiiQci]    %d 

(syerlaHitig  faaae'  by  thje  pen  o£  the*  satiriit.    But  if  it  is.  £l 

«ol»jeet 'for  regret  that  this  literary  tribnoal  has  .^ojar^ly 

taken  co|gi»lzaiice  6f  priir«te  tilorats,  it  is  still. more  «$o.  wlln 

tegard  to  ^ablic  virtue.    The  former  derives  aome  aid  front . 

the  laWs ;  any  attempt  to  interfere  ,iv&h  the  latter  l^ad.  be^ri 

«nerally  (>we  might  perhaps^  have  saidallfiuLys)  fottqcl   to  be 

vtefikactoud ;  it-rests  tbej^foi^  alfijiost  lentirety  on  tbe.baai^ 

•  ofpabHc  opinibb,  and  even  beire^. censure  of  public  chlfe- 

oracter^is-mostly 'confined  to  ephemeral   ptiblicaiiOQS, ;to  :%k^ 

iiowspaper  or  the  pamplilet^  and^affords.  no  meaiis  of  holding 

tonh  to  ftii-tu  re  generations  the  profligacy  .6f  state«me4i  aod 

'4lorrap^tion  of  A^tnisters. 

Tiie  Absalom  and  Achitopbel  Was  the  firsts  aUd  MM  pi-obH- 
'Wy,*emain' the  best  political  satire  which  the  .Engli«i|n  Jan* 
^.guage  can  •boast.  No  oompositiati  of  Pope  can  be  ranked  in 
that  class,  and  Churchill  certainly  never  produced  any 
%buig  to  rival  it.  Our  author  ^eins.tn  some  degree  to  have 
madethat  composition  his  model,  and  to  have.done  50  with 
considerable  success. 

In.a short  advertisement  we  are  informed,  ^  that  ttie  au* 

ihor  is  .connected  with  no  party  whatever;  he  is  impeneljra- 

ily  concealed,  and  wishes  to  remain  sov'  The;  former  asser* 

tion  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt ;  it  is  true  indeed   that  the 

members  of   the    present  opposition,  whenever  they  are 

iDtrodaced,  are  handled  ralber^everely  :  but  several  of  the 

:administration  also  will  not  feel  ibeii^iselves   much  ^ratigjed 

by  the  pevusal.    The  wordy,  contest  concernipg  tne  cen* 

sures  and  impeachment  of  a  noble  lord,  serves ,  as  .the  ba$i3 

to  the  present, publication;  and  is  ipouldedi  into  a.  sprt  pf 

.  &efioi>CQiDic  epic:  poem,  in  which  the   pplitical  .actors   are 

iBtKidaeed  under. fictitious  names,     .This  plan   is.iiUended 

miih  congideraWedifiadvantages^asthegWMS  ofan^uulhbf 

who  uses, facts  only  as  a  vehicle  for  observAtiQ^s,  mu^t   ae- 

; ceisarily^be in  some* degree  ffctfeerediby  a^^^trict  adherjepfre  td 

:theiii :  our  :aaMK>rha$9  however,  in. sowe,degfee<devi^l^d  frqm 

ftfae  accuracy  of  circumstantial  narrative.    The  action  com- 

/Jinences withjacoiincil  of  the  tories,  or  advoqates.of.Jiqrd 

.Melville,ldebatingthe.measis.  of  protecting  him  from  .the  me' 

:  iiiaced  attack  ;rthis  occupies  the  whole  iof^tbe  fir^t  caDJto.  . 

The  speeches  of^the  le«d^s  are,^  as. might  be. .  e^p^cte^,  the 

-^ostlieeblepart  of  the  poem.      The  character  of  tj^  Ute 

ipremier  is  deUaeeted,.  under- the  title  of  Ciooa^  with,  cpiisidei^ 
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*  'Mim  polishM  Tts^nce  had  tauglir  with  subtUrt  Aft 
ToluU  the'i?€dfionafnd  sarpfize  the  k€art,       <      -      . 
Ordeoe^kbrirde:8ti:ength  the  passions  to^eoBteeU 
And  RonlethatsifeeOwss-wliich  sybduesitbervouU 
Pull  ^w^rerhit^  periods,  mainly  was  his  lone,  . 

ITh^  grace».the  lore  of  either  sch^M)!  hh  own* 
Oft  has  my  childhood  on  those  accents  hapg,  .     , 

Oft  drank  pew  vigor  from  the  impassioned  tongue, 
Pkaii'd  with  the  pomp  of  souikIs,  to  truth  unknowny^ 
And  poorly  satiate i\ilh  deUght  alone* 
How  chang'd,  how  lost  that  eloquence,  whose  sway 
Bade  senates  bow,  and  distant  courts  obey  i 
'Embattled  Europe  in  a  Bourbon's  eause. 
And  dar*d  a  vigor  far  beyond  {he  laws.' 

Tb€  ji«s^Bess  of  Uie.GpiaioDs  we  shall  nol  comvo^fsnt  ot|,. 
but  Jeave  aurresidersta  judge  ac^ordiog  ^q  their  politic^ 
bias. 

..  Id  ttie  deecH)d  caato'we  are  transpwted.to  the  cojnp  of  the. 
:adverse  army.  This  metaphor  is  frequently  ioirodaced,  mo^ 
-we  tbiafc  "very  absurdly;  it  creates  a  strange  /  mix  tare  of 
fact !and  allegory^  without  being  in  the 'least  necessary  fOr 
serviceable.  The  characters  of  the  leaders  are  ably  .drawn. 
IJpder  the  mask  of  Dranceswe  think  .we  can  dlsceni^ihe  ^fea- 
tores  .of  a  military  secretary. 

*  Full  in  the  mfdst  the  tronrps  of  Drances^iay^ 
A* roving  Cossack,  prowling  still  for  prey  ; 
Forever  changing;  to  no  creed  confiuM^  - 
Loose  as  the  vane,  and  faithless  as  the  wind  ; 

A  courtier  late,  with  supple  rage  he  shone ; 
•A  patriot  now,  sore  loud,  more  furious  grown  ; 
ilt»'word«  a  JKist;  his  principles,  a  scorn.;     * 
Itor  claivour  dreaded,  but  for  induenceborBe^   ^' 

*  For  him  let  Genius,  stretch'd  on  Misery's,bjed, 
Keglected  pine,  and  crave  its  bitter  bread  : 

No  boon  to  merit  his  regards  impart. 
No  unexpected  kindness  cheers  the  heart. 
Seek  him,  indeed,  he  comes  wi4h  courtly  4mile, 
Unmeaning  ^rase,  and  nothings  toMieguiie^ 
Poorly  liMnentSv  he  cannot  condescend 
Tf^wa^te  a  minute  with  a  tuneful  friend. 
Becount^^e  gathering  oares  of  greatneBS  o'er, 
Andy  civilly  insulting,  holds  the  door,  . 

Proihl  wretch  I  to  thwart  the  current  of  his  fate^ 
A*nd,  born  k  wit,*  start  up  a  knave  of  state  l' .     • 


-Lmgwd  welior— 


•coiisiliis  lii&itus  aon  futills  aactor 


Seditione  potent.  Yincr'iEn,  xj. 
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The  metbodiiitd  hfty^  their  ihavt  of  ri^litulei  from  t^hibfa 
fcowever  we  were  glad  to  see  the  benevolent  adversary  bf 
the  slave  trade  exempted.  The  reader  is  then  htifried  td 
the  couch -of  the  premier^  and  presented  with  a  descriptioii 
of  a  dream,  in  which  he  sees  the  phantom  of  tb<g  accused 
peer,  who  delitets  rather  a  long  admonitory,'  and  in  somii 
degree  irreteVaht,  speech. 

The  third  canta  contains  the  first  battle  bet*eeh  the  twd 
parties;and  concluded  with  an  episode,  for  which  iVe  suspect  the 
author  is.indebted  rather  to  his  ini()ginatibn  thdn  hisniemoryt 
tlje  torie^  are  defeated,  and  send  an  herald  to  the  inansion  of 
Sirius(a  certain  northern  duke)  in  Piccadilly  to  ask  assistance. 
This  18  not  very  liliely,  though  i t  is  not  impossible  that  bis  gi-acc^ 
xnay  have  been  entreated  to  instruct  some  of  his  representa- 
tives tosupport  them  ortii  future  occasion.  The  author  setint 
conversant  with  anecdotes  of  political  characters,  ^ndthisf, 
though  not  generally  known,  may  have  befen  the  case.  Biitwfe 
'have  other  r(?asons  to  disapprove  uf  the  passage  ;  It  is  rathor 
too  voluptuous,  the  interior  of  the  seraglidis  depicted  in  colbufo 
a  little  too  vivid.  The  same  objection  is  applicable  to  thte 
character  of  a  certain  ex-secretary  in  the  beginnhig  of  the 
next  canto,  who  is  said  to  have  been  educated  in  the  Miop 
,^f  his  uncle,  an  apothecary  at  Paris,  and  to  have  received 
tl  e  rudiments  of  political  knowledge  in  a  Jacobin  club, 
smong  M.  Bourienne  and  his  associates.  ^Notwithstanding 
this  censure,  the  passages  alluded  to  contain  nothing  immo- 
ral :  vice  is  described  in  a  manner  that  will  render  it  rather 
disgusting  aad  odious  than  captivating ;  and  we  think  the 
writings  of  Pope  contain  passages  much  more  exceptionable. 

The  fourth  canto  opens  with  a  description  of  Boodle's,  at 
which  some  of  the  whiggish  leaders  are  assembled.  The 
|?/ra5e/re$  of  a  gaming-house  are  pointedly  described  in  th^ 
following  lines : 

*  O  fane  of  Pleasure!  whosje  beloveU  r^cesi  , 
Old  sports  enliven,  new  igventions  bless ; 
T(ic  midnight  faro,  and  the  morning  bet,      , 
The  fears  of  whist,  and  hopes  of  lansquenet  t 
The  friendly  pistol  for  the  dread  reverse, 
With  frenaied  laugh,  and  deeplypmutter'd  curse  J 
Thy  walls  the  light  of  genius  ias  adorn'4«' 

We  jhajl  indulge  our  readers  with  one  more  short  extractii 
in  which/  as  in  many  other  passages,  we  discern  a  manife»l 
imitation  of  Pope : 

*  Far  on  the  Southern  Americ*8  fruitful  plains, 
Queen  of  the  mines,  Potosi's  goddess  reigns  ; 

'  4     ; 
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/  ^   T       yfflih  pdw'r  Protean  grfted  to  •ssume     * 

'tfa^  emerald's  lustre,  and  the  ruby's  bloom, 
iR.dazzling  heaps  of  Treasury  gold  to  risef. 
And  flash  conviction  on  the  courtier's  eyes,  .  ^  , 

To  fUt  in  paper  with  resistless  sway, 
.      Now  sweep  a  Senate,  now  a  Mack  away;    - 
While  fair  ones  gaz^,  a  coronet  W  shine, 
Or  gem  with  diamond  ray  the.  meek  Divine/ 

'  Thcffoddess  makes  an  ineffe<;tual  attempt  to  seduce  Dran- 
ces.  The  accused  peer  then  makes  a  defence,  which  is  n(K 
thing  to  the  purpose  ;  the  tories  are  again  defeated,  and  the' 
poem  concludes  with  (what  of  all  things  one  wouMhave  least 
expected)  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson.  What 
possible  connection  this  has  with  the  subject  we  leave  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  reader  to  discover ;  it  has  completely  eluded 
our  own. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  derived  muhh  pleasure  from  the 
perusal  of  this  publication.  It  displays  considerable  poetical 
merit.  The  versification  is  harmonious  and  well-constructed ; 
the  satire  is  in  general  keen  without  being  abusive  ;  but  we 
meet  with  many  weak  passages,  more  especially  in  the- 
speeches,  and  some  faults  of  expression  which  our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  enumerate.  It  bears  evident  marks  of 
having  been  finished  in  haste,  that  it  might  catch  the  pub- 
lic attention  while  directed  so  universally  to  the  late  im- 
peachment. But  the  plan  is  executed  in  such  a  Qianneir 
that  the,  poem  is  not  entirely  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  will, 
we  think,  continue  to  be  r^ad  with  interest,  independently  of 
the  events  to  which  it  relates,  as  a  satire  and  a  panegyriG- 
(for  it  contains  both)  on  the  leading  political  ch^acters  of 
the  age.  ^  * 


Art.  Vll.-^-i^n  Essay  on  the  Principle  and  Origin  of  Sovt* 
reign  Power.  ByaDigmtaryoftheChurch.  Tranilated 
from  the  French,  with  a  Preface  and  Jppendixi    Si;o,  7*v 

Hatchard.     1806. 

I.'  '   ' 

TO  adjust  the  interfering  claims  of  kings  and  their  sub* 
jects,  to  temper  authority  and  inculcate  obedience;  must 
have  formed  a  principal  object  of  attention  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  civilized  society.  The  nature  of  govern* 
ment  must  necessarily  partake  of  the  nature  of  man,  who 
eon^titutes  at  once  the  material  out  of  which  it  is  formed, 
.  the  d^et  of  its  institution,  and  |he  agent  hy  whose  io^- 

CaiT.  Rev.  Vol,  9.  ^epteml^er,  1806,  £   * 
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itrumentality  it  it  eMrcittdi  I«i  corrupl  bands  Utias  bem 
oppressively  a^iniBfeeredt  by  viokat  men  it  ba«  been  per- 
versely retiftted.  £xperienGc  of  tbc  eviU  of  IJpjmony  and 
jnsubordioatjon  hat  AMnaed  men  of  reflecliog  minds  for  the 
Kelfareof  society,  ai>d  stimulated  the  eoiieibHiedex^rtioDtof 
integrity  and  intelKgenee  in  deftstng  an  efliectaal  remedy* 
But  It  is  perh(ips  a  defect  very  generally  to  be  attributed  to 
ihose  wbo  have  investigated  Uiis  subject^  that  their  viewa 
of  it  have  be«^  top  ooqfioed^  and  the  principles  which  tl^j 
assumed  too.  pAriiQvlac  in  tbetr  naturej  and  t^a  limited  ia 
tbeir.operiiiion.  Those  who  bi^ve  actually  engaged  in  the 
i$sk  of  legislaiUoQ,  bave  oecess^ily  direct^  the  ex^ionof 
their talepM^to the rempval  ofdiOiculties  actually? xistiug^and 
have  neglected  the  consideration  of  general  rulea  in  th# 
abligaUoQ  of.  meeting  local  and  p^rticujar  iaconyeniedces» 
Even  the  writers  on  government,  who  bad  leisure  and  op* 
jiqrtunity  toi  expiatiati  in  the  field  of  speculation,  have  not 
nlways embraced  the  advantage^  of  more  extensive  resear^ 
ffir  the  eslabUsbaieat  of  m(>re  general  posiUonsf.  They  have 
oden  laid ,  down  a^  fundamental  truths,  notionsf  arbitrarily 
nod  faucifitiny  adopts,  and  have  attempted  to  accoant  fbir 
ft^^isting  realties  on  principles  utterly  in^eq«at|e  to  their 
pfo^tctioiit  Bui  tb^  is  not  the  c^nly  ground  on  which  ei^* 
ception  m9iy  be  taken.  tP  tbqir  authority ;  no(  Qn}y  are  their 
Utepries  of  vitipnary  origin,  dispropprtioned  tQ  the  phe- 
nomena of  actual  Cafi^y .  but^  they  have  led  to  practical  con« 
^quences  of  a  most  de^^ru^ti^  tendency.  While  they 
pretended  t9 give  instruction  upon  the  nature  of  government, 
they  have  undermined  the  foundations  of  social  order  and 
^kdangeved  tbe.happiness  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  In 
the  ho{^  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  amischlef  so  exten- 
sive in  its  infiueuce,  the  author  of  the  present  work  has  been 
•induced  to  communicate  his  sentiments  to  the  public ;  to 
take  a  view  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  preceded 
Him,  tonot'ice  their  errors  and  to  detect  their  sophistry.  Their 
systems  have  supposed  man  to  exist  at  first  in  a  state  of  de- 
gradation far  below  what  can  be  natural  tohimi  at>d  in  order 
to  produce  society  out  of  that  state,  have  expected  from  him 
jKjwersof  refiexion  which  could  only  be  the  result  of  culti- 
vated minds,  and  rational  experience.  This  writer,  endea- 
vours .to  iliscover  the  origin  and  principle  of  government 
.in  cai^ses  more,  general  and  durable,  and  more  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  mun;  causes  that  shall  at  ogee  account  for 
liie  establishment  of  authority  among  mankind  from  the 
begini^ngy^nnd' provide,  for  its  continuance  as  long  as  the 
human  race  shall  exist.     His  primary  assertion  is  that   all 
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p&w^t  h  tkmed  ft*6i»  th^  I>«ty,  aiwl  tliat  C6ii9eqiiefiily  m£ft- 
ance  telawfii^  authority  is  rebeHion  Hgainst  God.    lo  dift* 
ctiitsing  Ihiypr^posit'ioh  hesuqcessi^ety  ytates  and  confatei' 
the  principles  OB  which  Hobbes^  Locke^  Montesquieu^  and' 
Rousseau,  have  accounted  for  the  first  introduction  of  society. 
Be  proves  satisfactorily  that  man  does  not  pass  fron;i  i^  siatt: 
of  savage  independeuce  like  that  of  wild  beasts^  where  every 
individual  is  influenced  by  a  separate  and  selfish  inclinatiooj^ 
into  a  dawning  resemblance  o£  the  present  state  of  society  ;r 
but  that  from  the  time  that  men  began  to  exirt  they  existed 
ift  social  relation  to  each  other.     Indeed  the  puUicisto  mustv 
iNwe  ireeourseto  some  novel  and  unheard  of  cause  for  thir- 
f^ochicHon  of  the  Iraroan  species  in  drrter  to  account  Ibr  the 
appearance  of  a  multitude  of  unconnected  beings,  of  which 
tneir  imaginary  social  compact  is  to  be  formed.    They  tnust 
ii^ye  sprung  tike  the  men  of  Cadbuft  out  bf  the  ground,  and 
according  to  some  of  their  systems  with  much  of  the  same 
dkpositkm  towards  each  other  ;  if  they  had  received  exist- 
ence agreeably  to  tbose  laws  which  the  Creator  has  ordained 
for  the  aupport  of  the  human  race,  they  must  necessarily 
have  e](bibvted  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parental^  fi^^ter* 
naU  and  conjugal  ties*    But  supnosing  such  men  to  exist,^ 
it  seems  pr^ab&  that  they  shouM  be  influenced  by  tho$^ 
afibcUiMia  and  -p^siona  that  now-  act  upon  mankina,     It  fa 
not  likely  that  each  individual  wodd  be  content  with  tbcrt 
eupply  of  his  own  personal  wants,  but  would  be  animated 
by  sentiments  of  kindness  or  hostility  towards  those  aixiutld 
him.     We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  day  pasinh^  over  the  heads? 
of  these  singular  creatures,  unless  they  were  plated  by  very* 
nice  calculation  at  such  distances  as  to  preclude  aggregatioi| 
without  furnishing  a  variety  of  occasion^  of  iiiterrermg  in- 
terests.    In  this  case  we  should'havc  a  certain    nuoiber  of 
them  agreeing  ia  a  scheme  of  aggresj^idn,  and  others  united 
for  purposes  of  defence.     Here  then  is* society  at'  6nce  in- 
troduced by  the  operation  of  the  aflections  alone, 'without 
any  exertion  of  the  understanding  in  thie  formation  of  a  social 
compact.     But  if  we  believe  the  scriptural  accobrit  of  the 
creation  of  man  and  the  world  h^  inhabits,  we   are  atohcff 
in  possession  of  a  consistent  history  of  the  origin  of  society 
as  well  as  of  the  individuals  composing  it.     The  parental 
.  and  patriarchal  authority,  which  wa^  shfficiel^t  to  tneet-  th^ 
exigencies  of  primitive  simplicity,  afforded  a  model  on  wlflchL 
political  sovereignty  was  framed  when   circiim«tAn<Sfe»  re- 
quired a  government  of  anciore  complex  Imia  and  of  widw 
extent, 

vB» 
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.  The  introduction  generally  notices  the  opinion!  of  a  lalpg^ 
portion  of  the  publicists^  of  which  the  mof^t  objectionable  is  . 
ibe  doctrine  of  a  social  compact  between  men  equal  and  . 
iadependent. 

*  Throughout  the  world/  the  author  observes,  *  mankind  form 
communities  whose  members  are  mutually  independent.  From  thig 
general  and  established  fact,  prevalent  in  all  ages,  the  publicists 
would  have  been  warranted  in  supposing  that  society,  and  the  all* 
thority  which  is  essential  to  its  very  existence,  are  coeval  with 
creation  itself,  and  enter,  as  Ferguson  judiciously  remarks,  tato  the 
Vfery  constitution  of  nature.  They  have  however  deviated  into  a 
f^ystem  of  thinking  diametrically  opposite.  As  far  as  they  can 
carry  their  views,  and  extend  their  researches,  they  discover  man- 
eKisting  in  society.  When  they  find  his  history  enveloped  in  ob* 
scurity,  th^  suppose  him  abandoned  to  himself,  and  wandering  in 
forests  in  a  state  of  absolute  independence..  These  philosophers 
produce  society  from  the  midst  of  anarchy,  and*  they  found  it  in 
formal  stipulations  entered  into  between  men  as  yet  unenlightened 
,  and  barbarous.  The  consequences  of  their  doctrine  are  these.  If 
independence  was  originally  with  regard  to  man  the  state  of  na- 
ture, it  follows  that  he  is  independent  by  natural  right;  that 
society  has  been  formed,  and  still  subsists  but  by  hts  free  consent 
and  choice  ;  that  if  the  chiefs  whom  he  has  selected  abuse  some  of 
the  powers  intrusted  to  them,  he  is  entitled  to  depose  them,  and  to 
deprive  them  of  these  powers  ;  that  he  is  the  judge  of  their  conduct^ 
and  consequently  sovereign/ 

Yet  he  contends  that  ^  if  the  notion  of  an  original  con- 
paQt  be  admitted^  these  consequences  necessarily  flow  front 
It ;  and  therefore  those  writers  who  have  admitted  the  prin-. 
ciple,  and  yet  endeavour  to  make  a  different  deduction  from 
itj  have  utterly  failed  in  their  object,  and  have  contributed 
to  extend  and  confirm  the  mischief  y^hich  the  publicists  have 
produced/  At  the  first  appearance  of  the  social  compact 
this  kind  of  refutation  had  its  weight.  But  when  the 
revolution  took  place,  these  writers  discovered  that  the  social 
compact  was  conditional  and  revocable.  They  are  then 
obliged  to  proceed  with  Rousseau,  and  are  at  length  led 
inlothe  conclusion  that  the  best  established  governments 
may  be  subverted  by  every  rebellious  subject  under  the  spe- 
cious mask  of  supporting  the  pretetided  rights  of  the  people. 
Every  fortunate  usurper  becomes  the  anointed  of  the  Lord, 
and  second  only  to  the  Divine  Majesty  on  high. 

*  Alarmed  at  the  proj^ress  of  so  strange  a  doctrine,  we  have  dili- 
gently invvfetigale<I  tH*^  su^jnct;  tp ascertain  whether  civil  socitty  arose 
from  a  primitive  convention  between  men  independent  of  all  restraint 
of  authority^  vvLeth.T  this  sta^  of  natur;;!  independence  hair  ever 
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listed;  whiether  sxich  a  state  is  even  possible;  and  we  feel  the 
most  positive  conviction,  that  this  bjpotbe&itt  h  as  false  in  prtnci- 
|>le,  as  it  is  pernicious  in  its  consequences  t«  the  peace  of  nations, 
and  to  the  security  of  empires.  We  shali  prove,  in  the  first  part 
•of  this  work,  1st,  that  from  this  noxious  and  t:fnpuisoned  source, 
spring  systems  the  most  destructive  both  to  society,  and  to  the  in- 
terests of  religion;  2dly,  that  the  hypothesis  is  not  supported  by  any 
Jbistorical  facts;  ddly,  that  it  is  athei^ical,  reletting  on  Divine 
Providence,  and  contrary  to  revealed  truths;  4lbl^,  that  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  reason  unenlightened  by  revelation.' 

The  design  of  the  second  part  is  then  ge^eraHjr  noticed|<. 
•The  author  disclaims  the  cbaractei  of  au  applugist  for  ar* 
•bitrary.  power.  He  suggests  ihac  if  the  Mew  Testament  has 
jio.t  spoken  more  explicitly  to  reprobate  tyranny  and  sla^ 
very^  it  Js  because  the  gospel  in  this  as  in  n^ost  instance* 
Jias  left  hiunan  institutions  untouched  :  that  a  reasonable 
Jiberty  can  be  secured  only  by  submission  to  authority ;  that  if 
-the  people  have  a  right  to  discuss  the  title  by  which  tbeir 
fulers  hold  the  power  tfaey  exercise,  both  rulers  atid  people 
.'WiJl  be  jealous  of  e^cb  other,  and  mankind  wilLbe  continue 
ally  suffering  either  from  anarchy  or  oppression. ,  He  ob- 
serves that  the  abuse  of.  power  by  a  legitimate  monarchy  is 
not  to  be  compared  in  tlie  evils  it  produces  with  the  excesses 
Which  are  the  natural  and  probable  consequence  of  power  i^ 
the  haads  of  an  usurper.  ^ 

The  first  chapter  gives  the  following  account  of  the  di& 
.    ferent  states  of  nature  which  the  publicists  suppose  anterior 
io  the  formation  of  their  social   compact.     Some  say  tb^ 
/condition  of  nature  is  a  stajte  of  peace ;  acdording  to  others 
>t  is  a  state;  of  hostility  ;.  but  all   make  it  a  state  of  abso% 
lute  independence.     The  fhrst  represent  the  evil   disposi^ 
lions  which  -set  men   a*  variance  wi^h  each  other,  as  th^ 
<!onsequence  of  the  interfering  interests  of  society.    The 
Matter  consider  man  as  ill-disposed  by  nature,   and  that'  tins  • 
evil  disposition  in  tbe  natural  state  being  unrestrained    by 
authority,  acts  without  any  interruption  T  these  make  him 
^nter  into  society  from  fear,  and  those  from  the  love  of  his 
'  kind.     But  these  two  inclinalioiis   act  upon  man  in  eicry 
state,  exist  in  him  always,  and  are  always  ready  to  operate  m 
their  turns  when  objects  and  motives  occur  that  are  proper  to 
excite  them.     Either  view  of  the  case  is  therefi^te  made* 
•quate,  and  to  discovertruth  w^must  have  recourse  to^crip* 
Aure,which  experience  itself  sanctions;  and  both  donjointly  lead 
to  conclusions  very  different  from  the  opinions  of  these  writers. 
The  scriptures  represent  man  from  the   beginning  as  social 
*nd  corrupt,  as  influenced  by  love  andlear,  as  drawn  towards 
im  kind  by  feelings  of  affection,  and  yet  occasionally  sti*- 
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jAulstted  jbjT  malifQant  pa^aious  ta  rejpQi  tbetr  influenc^^^ 
Hobbes^assertH  ihat  the  conciit;ion  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature 
anipposcis  perpetual  warfare,  because  ajl  have  a  right  to  all 
ilibingsi ;  that  inaDiVooi  the  necessity  of  his  pature  is  oUig^d 
;to  reiinquish  this  state  of  mjaiery,  in  wbicb  be  cannot  coai>-. 
fAy  fvilrh  iheiaws  of  nature,  arKl  that  fear  indxices  hin  to 
enter  into  society.  He  makes  the  maintenance  of  peace  the 
fondamental  law  of  nature.     To  provide  for  this,  men  deie^ 

Kte  their  ri^ts  to  a  sovereign,  from  whose  autliorrty  there 
s  thenceforward  ho  appeal^  His  error  isTrot  in  supposing, 
tfsen'bost'rle  to  each  otl^r  by  n-r'ture,  but  in  sufrpostng.  thiit 
Hiankind  have  ever  IVrci  out  of  society  in  a  slate  wl)€j;e  tl)i& 
diapoftitioQ  operated  without  controul  or  qualificarkMi.  Moii«i. 
tuesqaieu  places  man  in  a  state  o(  nature  anterior  to  nociety^^ 
md  ^oninfluenced,  materiaUy  ai  leasts  by  malignant  disposi-: 
tioo&.  ^  By  e:x  plaining  away  philosophicatlly',  says  the  author, 
^ithe  corruption  of  man^  be  shews  that  he  is  ^orant  of  man'a 
IMiture  and^of  the  ei?ue  relations  between  natural  and  poll- 
iiosl  Iftw/  Ob  the  doctrine  of  Montesquieu,  that  there  are 
^flb  dlflfeient  principles  of  governmeptj  we  shall  make  tbe 
ioU(maig  extract : 

.    ^  When,  on  hisauthority.  It  Is  received  as  a  ixed  opinion,  however 
^ake,,  that  .monarchy  of  which  he  is  tbeettlogist,  is  not  tbunded  on 
^>(ue,  the  interests 'of  kings  are  no  lon^  insepara'ble  irom  into-' 
ip-j^y,  hpnesty^  and  justice..    The  Rio«t  c^riroinal  stretches  of  audio- 
tity  have  bein  justified,  in  coolly  assenting  that  the  rnofal  reasenii^ . 
itf  indtvjrfiwtls,  •and  the  irtfluence  of  it  on.prtvsOc  conduct,  are  not^ 
tbinding^on  ihe   sovereign.     '1  bis  impious  and  detestable  doctrine 
jbasi^hav^  the  fate  it  merited,  wben  acted  on.    The  pi^ople  possess- 
ad  :too  much  *good  sense  to  swallow  it.  .  Forced,  thus,  to  reason, 
4hey  (have  said,  it  there  is  hut  one  speci^^s  of  govenimenit  thajt  may 
]tave  virtue  fcir  its  principle,  there  is  .but  one  which  the  Almighty 
approves  of,  one  only  which  is  legitimHte«  and  that  is  democracy. 
%he  throre,  no  longer  surroumled^^  the>relii§iouf. and  political  60un4 
$;ense  which  supported  it,  falls  to   the  ground*  ^Tbe  modern  pbik>« 
>(>phers,  who  in  Uibsolving  the  sacred  bonds  of  religion,  have  preached 
a  poljtical  independence,  have  found  but  too  many  unprincipled  pro- 
selytes: and  all  books,  and  all. public  meetings,  and   speaking  insjj- 
Jutions,  have  resonnded  the  praises  of  republics,  and  of  the  smvo- 
,  reigniy  of  the  people*    , 

Bousseau  holds  with  Hobb?s  that  sovereignty  is  composed 
-ofTigji)^  po^se^ssedby  4lian  in. a  state  of  mature,  and  which  are 
Irnnsmiiled  to  the^society  be  has  formed.  With  Montesquieu 
]he  d^nieft  that  nij^n  have  by  nature  dispositions  hostile  16 
eaohother.  He-says  that  men  unite  and  form  society  not 
ftrooi  heeetsity,  but'ftom  jcboice,  and  with  a  view  to  obtaiu 
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mdva^laget  wlilch  ihtj  bad  sot  befbre ;  that  i>i^  wodldMi 
of  the  compati  by  which  so^wiy  is  f&rtbti,  arc  Vbid,  ff  Id 
their «xecutioti  itey  are  found  16  be  detrittiental.    But  the 
people  are  oot  always  competent  to  jddge  0f  their  bwn  ha^ 
pitiess^  aud  therefore   Locke,    who  before  Rousseau  had 
adopted  the  feame  doctritie,  refuses  the   people  the  right  ot 
i&surrectioDy  except  when  the{)rince  who  governs,  evidently 
abuses  ^he  trust  reposed" in  him.     But  Rousseau  says, '  if 
the  people  cbuse  to  destroy  .  themselves  and  their  own  wel- 
fare, who  has  any  ri^t  to  prevent  them  ?'    To  avoid,  how- 
ever, ^e  absurdities  into  which  the  extent  of  this  doclrSue 
would  carry  Mm,  he  has  assigned   as  a  regulator  to  sove*^' 
reignty  %hat  he  caiR  tbe^neral  will,  always,  accorditlgtb 
him,  just  and  impartial.    The  two  fundamental  ideas  of  thi^ 
^ctal  contract  are,  Ist,  *  that  the  |>rinciple  and  origin  of 
sovereign  power  are  inherent  in  the  people;  Sdly,  that  theac($ 
Emanating  from  the  people  are  not  of  sovereign  authorityji 
l)nt  when  they  express  tne  generial  will.*    The  discussion  of 
tliese  two  propositions  leads  to  the  coflclusion  '  that  in  the 
world  there  is  only  one  le^itipnate  sovereign,  and  tJiat  this 
*  90ver^gQ  if  every  wiutre  inefficieiit  aod  paralysed  ;  and  thai 
ia  sttc^  m  fodom  tUte  no  ptlier  altftrnativie  yemaiiM  Ibr  mmn, 
but  to  wibinit  to  usurps  power  or  Mftoro  to  tbewoods,  -mA 
enjoy  ^s  original  indeptndeaoe/     These  Tarioo^  lystenM 
avo  tbeai  compared,  and  tbe  chapter  coodades  with  some 
obsef virtkmi  on  those  writers  who^  acknowledging  that  all 
power  is  from  Ood,  do  yet  derive  society  through  the  medt* 
um  of  a  social  (Compact.     But  if  the  contract  be  ratified  by 
the  diviott  willj  |i  is  riCtrfied  with  all  its  condiCions,  and  6ne 
of  these  is  ilB  revocability.    They  are  therefore  obliged,  ad- 
cording  to  circumstances^  to  argue  in  direct  opposition  to 
^emselifes* 

-  *  If  tbey  oppose  tfce  Sovereignty  of  the  people,  they  wHl  not, 
Ml  this  case,  admit  that  the  social  Compact  may  be  cohditiemat. 
If,  again^  it  is  their  objeCl  to  justify  the  oaths  eKtorted  by  an  U!)dr- 
per,  during  a  revolutioif,  in  tfatscase,  they  are  readv  to  grant  that 
coBditioTis  may  enlef  into  the  flbcial  compact.  They  asseftf,  f^at 
at  the^peopie have* elected  a  soirereign,  merely  to  secure  tbeir  inters 
ests,  they  can  acknowledge  an  usurper,  when  the  legitimate  prMca 
cauy  no  longer^  protect  them/ 

'  The  second  chapter  addoces  the  testimony  of  historv,Md 
principatiy  of  scriptuiie  as  the  most  ancient  end  autfi^ntic 
history,  against  tlie  above  doctrines.  ^ 

^  The  scriptures  filways  represent  society  9$  gov^erord ,  by  cbielli^ 
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tnd  ori^fidly  tlie^e  \^ere  patriarchs,  or  heads  of  fahnlies.  In  tW 
second  generation  Cain  built  a  city.  >  The  useful  and  polite  arts 
cultivated  before  the  deluge  shew  that  society  was  already  civ^* 
lized.  As  we  advance  in  the  history  of  greet  nations,  society,  anii 
consequently  social  regulations,  assume  a  more  coippKcated  form. 
But  these  ameliorations  in  the  state  of  civilized  society  are  gradual 
and  progressive.  The  further  we  look  back  towards  the  primitive 
^imes  the  less  are  we  able  to  discover  that  original  state  of  anar- 
chy which  the  publicists  suppose  in  order  to  support  their  visionary 
theories/ 

Profane  history  agrees  in  this  respect  with  the  sacred  writ- 
icgs.  We  hear  ipdeed  of  stipulations  and  coirventions  for 
the  establishment  and  improvement  of  particular  forms  of 
government ;  but  they  were  always  transacted  by  authoritiei 
already  constitoted>  with  whom  the  right  and  office  of  sove-fc^ 
^eignty  already  existed. 

*  It  is  taking  an  unfjair,  and  deceiving  view  of  the  subject,  to 
term  a  constitutional  charter,  a  Magna  Charta,  or  a  bill  of  rights, 
which  among  some  nations  originated  in  conventions  that  e^ressed 
the  public  will  in  a  formal  manner,  a  primitive  compact.  The  Ori- 
gin' of  sovereignty  is  by  no  means  to  be  found  in  such  'ponventions  ; 
for  they  exhibit  nations  who  had  already  been  subject-  to  laws. 
These  conventions  could  'not  have  been  legitimate  and  regular,  bttt 
T)y  the  concurrence  of  a  pre-texisting  authority  that  directs  men% 
ininds  to  that  particular  object  of  reform  or  political  change,  which  ; 
it  may  be  expecHent  to  introduce  into  the  state./  Lvcurgus,\vfts  a 
lung,  before  be  became  a  legislators^  Athens  ha4,  laws  before  tba 
times  of  Solon/  .  ,  .         j 

If  a  man  should  undertake  to  legislate  fwr  the  Savages 'of 
America,  he  could  not  be  said  to  introduce  society  among 
them.  However  simple  the  form  of  their  government,  they 
have  one;  and  he  would  accordingly  entrust  to  the  members 
of  thatgoyeniment,  the  care  qf  enforcing  bisjmprovementii^ 
and  providing  for  ^he  execution  of  his  laws. "" 

In  the  third  chapter  the  hypothesis  pf  a  state  of  nature 
and  a  social  compact,  is  represented  as  atbeisticaij»  and  a  ve^ 
i^exionon  the  providence  of  God ;  because  in  sucli  a  state,  to 
use  the  author's  words,  God  is  not  represented  upon  <;arth: 
that  is,  anarchy  being  considered  as  an  evil  of  the  most  de* 
struciiye  consequences,  and  whidh  can  only  {^e  remedied  by 
jestablished  authority,  God  has  left  man  exposed  to  a  moral 
evil  without  furnishing  bitn  with  its  appropriate  moral  re- 
inedy. 

*  In  the  revolutions  that  huve  changed  the  face  of  empires,  Provi- 
dence  h^s  not  been  culp^Ule.  In  pvimiiting  evil,  she  condeuin* 
f^pse  vybo  commit  it.     13/  the  wise  dircclioi;  &he  gives  to  eventsarii? 
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'fhg'  fronv  tlie  operation  of  human  passions,  she  isg^ortfied;  so  tkat 
hi  the  mitist  of  the  revolntionary  storms  that  agitate  the  world,  all 
the  good  proceeds  from  God,  aitd  aH  the  evil  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
tlM5:abiis».  of  liberty  by  the  perverseness  of  human  conduct.  Bat 
Fvavid^nc^  vould  not  be  equally  justified  under  a  consiii^ ration  of 
ihe  sup|»Qsed  state  of  anarchy. preceding  the  formation  of  political 
societies.  This  anarchy  is. not  accic/ea/o/.  It  is  supposed  no/uro/; 
jEUid  if  it  is  morally  imfpossible  that  mei?,  delivered  over  to  the  opera-* 
tioii  of  uncontrouied  passiops,  can  live  in  peace  with  each  other, 
you  ctinnot  impute  to  them  the  disorder  that  results  from  a  total 
want  of  all  government.' 

Tile  bypoibesis  is  also  contrary  to  revelation.  We  are  not 
to-«uppo$e  that  man  as  degraded  by  his  fall  was  abaDdoocd 
by  tjrod.  With  the.  promise  of  a  redeemer,  many  temporal 
i>ie8$ifigs^,were< actually  and  immediately  bestowed.  Auiong 
these  were  the  restraints  of  society.  Man  therefore  is  not 
to  foe  considered  as  sub^t  to  the  moriil  depravity  coiise* 
queut  upon  the  fall  as  acting  by  itself:  he  is  responsible  for 
the  alleviations  ,provided>  and  the  use  he  makes  of  tliem« 
The  latter  partof  the  chapter  is  employed  in  computing  the 
iheories  of ,  the  publicists  x>n  the  origin  of  property,  which 
they  suppose  to  take  place  before  the.existence  of  govero* 
xpent ;  but  the  author  contends  that  they  begin  to  ej^ist  toge«* 
ther.  These  pages  have  some  very  interesting  remarks,  but 
|.Uere  is  a  considerable  want  of  perspicuity  and  distinctness. 

£ufc  it  is  contended  that  not  only  are  the  systems  under 
^xaminatioa  upsupported  by  history,  and  contrary  to  reve- 
Jafcioo>  but  that  reason  .itself  is.<sufficiently  armed  against 
the  absurdities  contiuped  in  thepi.  The  fir^l  ^^sertion  which 
the  writer  notices  as  involving  a  conftradiction,  js  .that  of 
Locke  and  Jiousseau,  that. sovereignty  is  the ,  production  of 
human  reason  and  liberty. 

*  Is  it  not  to  prevent  them  fpom  abusing  their  Kberty,  to  re- 
'  strict  them  to  ord&r,  that  is  to  say,  to  .tore  e  theQa  to  live  conform* 
abJe  to  the  suggestions-  of  iiight  reason  ?  ;  is  it  not  because  their 
reason  when  left  to  its  owu  operations,  plunges  them  into  slavery, 
on  account  of  the  ignorance  they  fall  into,  aiid  the  evl  influence 
of4hc  passions?  If  reason,  in  order  to  exercise  her  tiiuctions,  and 
to  acquire  efficient  forcet  is  obliged  to  call  auihority,  or  power, 
to  her  aid,jSbe  certainly  cannot  be  the  principle  and  origin  of  that 
very  authority  which  guides  her  infancy,  and  conducts  her,  as  it 
^  ere,  by  the  hand.'     '  •  .        ■ 

'  ■"  *  Human  reason  and.liberty,  when  left  to  operate  of  themselves, 
create  ignorance  and  disorder,    and  possess  not  the  energy  neces- 
^ry-tflrtrsi^blish**aiM)Ver  calculated  to  coutroul  themselves,. and  t(» 
nrevcut  i\mv  dangerous  i:cccntri cities,* 
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.  Nek^f r  caa  we  find  the  origuuil  motive  aad  inducemeot 
to  form  «octetj  in  ihesentimeDiH  of  kiadoesa  wbicb  mutually 
attract  maikkuid  to  each  other ;  because  the  more  aetiv« 
for<;e  of  the  pastiofis  which  tendi  continually  tocmiftedia^ 
aention  among  them  is  equally  an  eseential  pari  of  hnmaii 
nature.  Authority  therefore  ia  extenialiy  imposed;  He 
allows  that  both  religion  and  society  are  compacts  in  a  cer<^ 
taio  sense^  viz.  that  conditions  are  annexed  to  certain  con« 
duct.  But  the  terms  of  both  are  dictated  by  the  Creator. 
The  publicists,  however^  suppose  a  compact  tietween  equals* 
Aim!  as  from  the  dissolution  of  the  subsisting  compact  anar« 
chy  would  ensue,  so  they  suppose  a  time. when  anarchy, 
existed  ikniversally,  and  from  which  mankind  entered  into 
the  social  compact.  The  disposition  of  a.  niimber'.of  men 
to  join  their  inaividual  into  general  will,  can  be  produced^ 
he  thinks,  only  by  the  compressive  power  of  autberky; 
This  has  no  resemblance  to  a  compact  entered  into. by  mea 
perfectly  independent.  One  cherishes  a  sentiment  of  subor<»^ 
dination,  wbicb  having  been  characteristic  of  man  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  may  therefore  be  called  natural :  the 
*  ouiertends  to  inflame  pride  «id  passion^  an4  lo .  ptodooeib# 
dbssoktonof  ail  govarement. 

*  Created  in  a  Mate  of  innocence,  surrounded  with  niercies'^ 
kai  enjoying  the  favour  of  his  mak^r,  if  he  was  capable  in  thfe  be- 
ginning, of  revdting  against  the  authority  of  his  Gbd,  If  h^  haa , 
dared,  before  the  tribunal  of  reason,  to  misrepresent,  and  n^iscon* 
stnxe  the  words  and  terms  of  the  prohibition  be  lay  under,  he  hM 
not  he  persuaded,  in  the  deplorable  state  to  which  his  patbioas  ha¥t 
reduced  him,  to  obey,  from  a  sense  of  duly,  <lie  very  pe^^er  that  op» 
pFesbeshim,  byplactng  Wefore  his  eyes  a  primitive  contract^  by  the 
tcnour  of  whicfi,  hetiiaASflf  had  dictaled  tb^  eoaditionsof  his  ober 
dience/ 

.  To  asc^rt«n  the  means  I7  wfaicfa  God  indines  the  wmd 
of  man  to  subordination,  the  general  laws  by  which  he  in* 
fiuences  the  hirman  will,  and  the  channel  by  wfatdi  anUiorily 
was  first  introduced  and  is  sttU  supported,  are  the  ot^ects  ol' 
the  2d  part. 

Ch.  1.  The  existence  of  society  and  of  an  authority  that 
governs  are  facts,  for  which,  says  the  author,  reason  alone  is 
unable  to  account.  It  is  only  b^  the  help  of  revelation. 
Which  furnishes  us  with  autlientic  and  satisfactory  infor- 
mation respecting  the  nature  and  origin  of  man,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  solve  this  question.  Ilie  natural  weakness 
of  man  renders  hioi  dependent  on  his  fellow-creatures, 
'  ^  Early  infancy  is  reared  to  matarity^  youth  is  |;uUled  ^y 
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tins'^i^rience  of  age^^aod  old  age  is  cherished  and  •8ii{>ported 
bjr  the  grftteful  axid  affisctiooate  attentioDsof  matare  age/  Of 
tim  oftler  of  things  sabordination  is  a  very  suikiiig  featose. 
In-th^'flaftDagement  of  a  family  we  have  a  society  existing 
uadtr  the'  protection  and  controul  of  parental  authority. 
This  appears  to  a£R>rd<:oDclusive  evidence  against  the  secial 
ccNapacc.    Tbe  existence  of  manlciod  begins  witb  authority 
afid  with  submissioo,  and  as  these  moral  relations  neces- 
sarily arose  bat  of  the  naairal  relations    subsisting  between 
parem  and  child,  wliich  are  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
the  spectes^we  liave  strong  grounds  for  deducing  the  origin 
of  soci^y  from  the  creation  by  an  uninterrupted  sefies.     in 
tbe  remaining  diapters  it  appears  that  by  a  very  natural 
and  probable  progression »  governments  ef  the  most,  various 
and  complicated,  fabric  were  produced  by  the  gradual  modi- 
£i^tion  and  extension  of  the  parental  authority*,  But  thou^ 
it  was  modified,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  wak 
«vepr  completely  suspended  or  interrupted,  because  ^t  every 
period  of  man's  history  there  have  existed  boththe  necessity 
and  the  principles  of   government.      While  the  various 
|»anches  of  the  same  family  could  trace  their  genealogy  to 
a  common  progenitor^  this  patridcch  probably  exerei^  a 
truly  spvereijp  power  over  them.    There  lay  no  appeal  from 
Jsn^  authority,  which  would  be  readily  acquiesced  in,  because 
i^plloity  of,  wants  and^  interests  left  no  temptation  to  in- 
justice on  his  part,  or  to  rebellion  on  theirs ;  and  the  sentir 
^p^ven^  of  natural  relation  operated  with  unimpairj^d  force. 
JMtbe  tribe  kiorea^d  so  did  ^he  power  of  the  patriarch,  till  it 
terminated  in  a  genuine  monarchy.     Locke  admits  it  to  be 
iiughly  probable  that  |the  first  fatbeis  of  the  human  race 
^eere  the  ^n  depositaries  of  the   sovereignty  ;  but  derives 
their  power  from  the  consent  of  their  children  when  they 
Jbad: attained  the  age  of  reason.     But  authority  regards  con- 
duct not  90^1  tern  plation,.     The  age  of  matured  understand- 
ing* though  it  puts,  man  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of 
,  what  is  r^hti  does  not  mature  the  subordination  of  his  will 
^o  the  practice  of  it.     Tlie  pursuit  of  what  is  wrong  is  fre- 
,  ijMeqtly  most  prevalent  at  tlt^t  age  when  we  begin  to  know 
^nd'^  appreciate  wh^t  is  right.     Is  it  not  therefore   safer 
.    fpr  the  interests  of  society  and  of  individuals   to  suppose 
H^an  impressed  by  the  Deity  with  a  sentiment  of  continued 
subordinalipn  to  that  authority  from  which  Locke  has  ima- 
.  gined  a  £^rmal  emancipation  to  take  place  f     This   emanci- 
'^^ation  has  no  foundation  in  nature.     It  is  the  production  of 
^.n  advanced  state  of  society;  where   it  is  found  expedient 
•that  'the  parental  tiuthority  should  transfer  part  of  its  rig^it?^. 
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to  the  state,  and  that  under  the  common   relation*  of  citi*. 
2ens,  father  and  c'hild  should  In  certain  respects  be  reduced 
'  to  an  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law.     In  reply  to  Locke's 
assertion   that  absolute  independence  isi  man's  natural  and 
inherent  right,  this  distinction  is  adduced,   that  thie  diflfer^ 
ence  between  absolute  independence  and  rational   liberty  is 
so  great,  that  the  existence  of  the  former  is  incompatible 
with  the  enjoyment  of  the  latter;  that  a  governing  autbo>- 
rity  is  necessary  to  secure  all  those  ends  for  wWch  liberty  is 
desirable.    The  author  asserts  that  all  the  forms  4of  ^vem- 
menfe  have  their  foundation  in  nature  however  diversified  by 
circmxistatice  at  present ;  this,  we  presume,  is  what  he  means 
when  he  says  that  governments  are  not  of  •  human  inven* 
'tion ;'  *  that  they  are  natural ;  and  that  were  they  not,  they 
could  not  subsist.*     In  forming  governments  mankind  have 
only  modified  a  principle  already  existing.     This  principle, 
is  natural  and  universal ;  ar-d  its  agency  being  continual  ind 
leproductive,  pervades  the  political  institutions  to  which  it- 
has  given  birth,  and  provides  the  indefea^ble  meafls  of  theiir 
'continuance. 

•  It  is  observable  that  Locke  having  admitted  in  |>oint  of  fact 
the  continued  submission  of  children  to  their  parents,  lays 
"down  by  no  means  $o  satisfactory  a  reason   for  this  fact  as- 
that  su^esited  by  the  author  x)f  the  |)resent  work.    He  ftir- 
Disbes  us  with  verv  inadequate  grounds  for  the  antform  sub* 
mission  to  parental  authoi^ity  exhibited  in  tbc  history  of  the 
^arly  ages  of  the  world.  Nor  is  his  account  of  the  formation 
of  society  more  probable  than  that  of  the  authority  which 
presides  over  it.    The  idea  of  a  state  of  complete  indc^A*  • 
dence  has  no  support  but  bare  conjecture.    The  perfectifm 
of  order  probably  never  subsisted  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time  without  interruption,  mnch  less  has  complete  anar** 
chy  ever  been   seneral.     Subordination  and  society  are  the 
ordcrestablished  by  God  in  the  worW  :  an  inestimable  bles- 
sing, but  subject  to  the  abuse  of  human  frailty  antl  per- 
vertjeness  ;  agitated  occasionally  by  impatience  of  restraint 
or  the  endurance  of  real  suffering,  and  sometimes  yielding 
to  the  force  of  a  re\'olution.     Of  these  struggles  the  bene^ 
fits  have  generally  been  distant  and  doubtful  in  proportion 
to  the  violence. which  entered  into  the  contest.     The  inter- 
vening period  of  multiplied  suffering  and  political  quackery 
termiftaies  in  sf  general  conviction  of  the  beiiefits  of  subor- 
dinatioti,  and  the  wisdom  of  that  maxim  ^  qnieta  ne  movete.* 
The  secorwl  chapter  conducts  us  in  the  history  of  society 
from  the  patriarchal  government  to  tlial  of  a- more  compl> 
cated  iprm. 
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.  *  To  the.  patriarchal  goverisment  others  $ucce^edt  formed  qq 
Various  political  principles,  a^ccordiiig  to  the  roultiplicity  of  new 
relations  and  interests  which  advitnced  civilizati<>n  gave  rise  to  in. 
seciety.  Was  it  at  such  a  period  that  man  quitted  the  state  of  n%-. 
ture  f  It  was  ;  '\{  we  are  to  understand  by  that^  the  most  natural^ 
the  least  complex,  and  the  most  sacred  government  that  ever  exist- 
ed, since  n  received  its  powers  of  acting  from  God  himself.  But 
under  this  point  of  view',  it  is  no  longer  a  stat^  of  anarchy  in  which 
mankind,  independent  of  all  authority,  know  no  controul*  How 
has  the  patriarchal  monarchy  introduced  other  forms  of  government?. 
Shall  we,  like  writers  on  natural  law  and  right,  assemble,  in  an  in- 
'  stant,  a  multitude  of  rude  barbarians,  exhibit  them  contracting 
together,  and,  at  once,  forming  a  great  nation,  as  it  were  by  a 
miracle,  or  by  the  movement  of  a  magic  wand  ?  No.  Such  is  not 
the  procedure  of  nature.  The  history  of  mankind  instructs  us  dif- 
ferently.' 

^  We  ate  so  much  of  the  author's  opinion  respectiug  the 
gpoBtaneous  deliberative  effort^  of  wild  ineu  towards  forming 
a  political  society^  that  we  think  it  equally  probable  that 
sacb  a  set  of  men  should  appreciate  without  experience  the 
iiBportance  of  elegance  and, precision  in  language,  and  un- 
der an  impression  of  its  various  advantages  should  proceed  to. 
frame  one.  How  can  the  advantages  of  society  or  the  utility 
of  language  be  estimated  but  by  experience  t  How  shalt 
];neb  make  a  clK>ice  when  unable  to  form  the  estimate  which. 
rei)Otmiiiends  it  to  their  adoption  ?  Is  the  science  of  govern* 
meot  the  only  one  in  which  theory  precedes  facti*  The 
cldimsof  the  first  pohticai  chiefs  to  obedience  probably 
weie  imperceptibly  established  over  mankind  in  the  infancy 
of  society^  while  as  yet  they  acknowledged  no  other  than 
the  hs^bittfal  and  willing  subjection  of  children.  As  an  ex-« 
ample  of  patriarchal  and  political  power,  the  case  of  Abra- 
ham is  cited.  His  authority  as  patriarchal  exhibits  a  simple 
and  affecting  picture  of  the  government  of  a  family  ;  and  it 
lyas  at  the  same  time  political,  because  the  men  over  whom 
be  ruled  as  a  chief  were  not  his  owi^  children.  .  He  had  no . 
natiiral  heir  when  he  marched  against  the  fivekings  and  de^ 
livered  Lot.  Two  different  modes  are  then  suggested  by 
which  men  submitted  tp  an  authority,  with  the  possessor  of 
whieh  they  were  upoonnected  by  any  natural  relation.  The 
first  is  where  a  family  who  have  not  the  means  of  defending 
themselves  against  hostility,  yield  to  the  power>  and  claim 
the  protection  of  a  neighbouring  chieftain.  This  claim  to 
protection  is  the  unalienable  rigbt  of  the  subject  under  every 
form  ol'  go vern  men  t 

•*  But  in  political,  as  in  n^itural  society,  if  the  sovereign,  cf^  ruler, 
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9hnam  bis  power,  this  tbtise  (foes  not  ftutbonze  the  suEi^ts  t6  diTeaH 
him  of  it ;  bec&use  h«  did  not  derive  It  from  tbem.  Each  of  tt.em^ 
originally,  found  the  society'  that  reed  red  binf,  completd^' organis- 
ed, ami  the  sovereign  power  fully  established.  If  be  is  treated 
tyrarmfcally,  and  can  escape  from  his  oppressor,  he  has  a  right  tv 
withdraw/ 

It  will  probably  be  asked  whether  the  right  of  the  «qV» 
ject  in  such  a  case  extends  do  further  than  to  withdraw 
from  oppression  i  Where  the  majority  of  a  nation  are  op- 
pressed,  they  would  in  most  cases  have  recourse  to  diflSerent 
measures.  The  author^s  defence  would  probably  be  tbi$ : 
'It  does  not  affect  my  assertion  that  kings  or  subjects 
traosgress ,  their  duty*  My  office  is  to  lay  down  the  priil^ 
ciples  of  that  duty,  not  to  calculate  the  course  of  eveota.' 

The  second  mode  of  aggregation  is  that  of  conquest.  la 
8Uj>port  of  the  right  of  conquest,  which  the  author  fnlty  ac* 
knowledges,  he  reasons  thus :  The  parental  authority  W9df 
invested  with  the  powers  necessary  .for  the  govemmeftl  of 
the  society,  whose  interests  it  was  to  regralate  and  protect* 
Among  these  was  necessarily  reckoflM  the  power  of  Ufe 
and  death  over  the  members  of  the  family,  to  prevent  kf 
subversion  by  their  rebellion,  and  thepower  of  making  irar 
against  external  eneniies.  In  support  of  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  children  he  cites  no  authority  but  the  lawa 
of  the  Romans,  the  Chines^,  and  some  barbaro«s  mitions. 
But  he  justifies  his  assertion  upon  the  same  consideratiotia 
which- eonfer  on  individuals  the  right  of  self-defenee;  On 
the  same  grounds  a  sovereign  prince  has  the  right  of  milking 
war,  and  from  this  naturally  arises  the  right  of  conquest. 
He  may  secure  the  advantages  he  has  obtained  either  as  an 
indemnifrcation  for  actual  hostility,  or  as  a  defence  against 
meditated  aggression.  His  dominion  is  justified  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  restraining  his  enemies  from  similar  attaoka  w 
future. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters,  the  parental  fintbority  im 
considered  as  the  preservative  principle  of  governmentB,  aad 
as  the  foundation  of  the  right  arising  from  prescription.  In 
the  beginningof  the  fourth  chapter  a  remark  occurs  which 
we  read  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  surprize.  ^  In 
morals  no  question  is  insoluble  ;  because  morality  being  the 
general  and  common  riile  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  all 
men,  rests  on  principles  applicable  in  all  cases/  That  tber« 
is  a  line  of  conduct  in  all  human  circdmstances  and  situa« 
tions,  which,  had  we  adequate  powers  of  intellect^  might  be 
proved  to  be  the  best  possible  in  each  respective  case,  is,.  \v^. 
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aire  persua^ed^  perfectly  troe*.  B«t  to>  Moertak  tins  pdoi 
in  all  cases,  or  witb  perfect  cerlaiotjr  in  almost  any  case^ 
iavoWes  so  iiHiiAate  a  knowledge  of  Cbe  essence  of  morality, 
as  to  defy  the  endeavoofs,  not  only  of  ail  buman,  but  per- 
haps of  idl  finke  tateliigences.  Soch  a  knowiec^  diflTers 
not  onl;^  m  degree  but  in  kind  from  die  iafbrfBation  which 
weobtain,  and  the  materials  wkb  which  we  set  o»t  in  the 
ia vesfig^ofi  of  what  are  called  mora]  questfonK.  ^  Morality 
rests  on  principles  applicable  in  all  cases :'  vet  to  as  it  is  sa 
difflci^  to  shape  the  itppii^ation  of  them^  that  in  few  cases 
eati  w^  make  extensive  conclusions;  in  still  fewer  are  they" 
general ;  and  in  the  small  number  of  the  very  plainest  oni<> 
^rsal.  But  Where  the  qnestton  is  at  all  complicated,  and 
such  occur  every  dav»  k  is  as  much  as  an  individual  can  do, 
though  never  actual fy  beyond  bis  power,  to  assure  himself 
Ihatnehas  acted  for  tiie  best:  it  is  often  impossible  for 
bim  to  coni^mce  &e  most  candid  of  his  fellow-creatures  that 
be  has  done  so.  And  after  all  the  iankiety  that  instances  of 
inch  difficulty  hirve  excited  in  the  minds  of  wisf  and  good 
meh,  are  we  to  be  tdd  that  in  morals  no  qi^estion  is  inso- 
hibie  ^  Mat^y  are  not  soluble  to  mortal  comprehension ; 
the  sK^tfon  may  be  possible  iA  the  abstract,  but  utterly  im« 
practicable. 
On  the  su^ect  of  prescription  be  remarks,  that 

^  Tb€origiRsl  autbocsofa  revolution  abuse  their  parental  aulho» 
rity  when  they  educate  th«ir  children  in  their  own  prejudices. 
Sot  the,  authority.  it$elf  is  lawful  (hough  miiapplied^  and  therefore 
|he  children  are  guilty  in  a  slighter  degree.  The  next  generation- 
are  less  culpable;  the  power  under  which  they  are  born  subjects 
has  been  established  in  some  measure  unknown, to  them.  And  thu^ 
as  generations  succeed  each  other,  the  ties  that  attach  the  sub* 
JeCts  to  the  View  govemmefit  become  more  natural,  and  consequently 
m'6re  lawful.  This  return  to  subordinattan  and  justice  operating 
By  the  regulat*  and  successive  action  of  the  moral  and  physical 
causes  that  govern  the  world,  becomes  really  the  order  establish- 
ed by  the  Almighty ;  and  this  is  what  we  would  wish  to  be 
nadenrtood -when  we  say  that  a  government  l(*gali;es  itself  by 
pfescription/  * 

But  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  prescription  is  guarded 
and  limited  with  much  attentiou,  and  it  is  asserted  on  just 
grounds  that  this  operation  is  necessarily  slower  in  a  monar- 
chy than  under  any  other  form  of  government. 

The  concluding;  chapter,  as  is  usual  with  French  writers; 
coasisis  principally  of  recapitulation.  Towards  the  end  of 
it  the  author  addresses  himself  to  those  French  ^migrautf 
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who  retuTDed  to  France  and  submitted  to  the  governmeMi 
of  BooBaparte.  They  presumed,  he  %^y%  to  talk  of  the  of*: 
der.e$tab)i8bed  by  the  Almighty,  and  the  iDterestSiofrcligioiu, 
But  where,  he  proceeds,  are  those  futures  of  the  revoJuJtioo-; 
ary  regime  from  which  they,  cooclude  it  to  be  the  order 
establish^  by  the. Almighty  f  How  are  the  ioterests  f>t 
religion  advanced  while  its  ministers  are:extending.its  sanc- 
tions to  a  tyrant  and  an  usurper,  and  courting  with  abject 
flattery  his  favonr  and  protection  f 

Tothe  excursive  view  we  have  taken  of  the  work  in>  de» 
tail  wev  shall  nowi  add  such  remarks  as  appear  to  us  to  .be; 
generally  applicable  to  the  style,  the .  distribution  .of  the, 
parts,  and  the  conduct  of  the  argument.    The  style  is  vefy. 
fre«|uently,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  deficient. ia  preci«^ 
ttoo.     As  far  as  ibis  is  imputable   to  the  author  it.  appears^ 
m  the  indiscriminate  use   of*  the  same  wordf  and  pnrAsesiu 
where  different  ideas  aire  intended  to   be  ooaveyed.    Th^is. 
we  have  ^  nature^  and  '  reason'  and  '  i^atural  laws'  ^ised  some- 
times in  the  author's  sense  of  them,  and   sometimei^  in  the 
sense  attached  to  them  by  his  opponents,   without  the   ao* 
companinient  of  any  qualifying  expression  to  mark  .  the' 
distinction*     W^henfaeadopts  in  a  limited  sense  some  of  tbeic 
positibns,  the   propriety   of  which  in  a  general  v^w^  it.Ja 
his  main  object  ^  combat,  be  does  not  prepare  the  reader 
bv  terms  sufficiently  expressive  of  contrast.  For  want  of  this  a 
ticious  position  of  the  publicists  before  controverted,  appears 
in  words  at  least  to  be  again  concedcd;«and  the  real  difference- 
not  being  precisely  noticed,  the  effect  of  the  verbal  resem- 
blance remains  to  puzzle  the  reader.     But  a  considerable 
share  of  the  confusion  thus  introduced  is  the  fault  of  the 
jtranslator.     By  a  frequent  use  of  the  most   offensive  galli- 
ci^ins  be  disfigures  the  language,  and  occasionally  obscuiea 
the  sense  of  the  author.     The  masculine  and  feminine  pro- 
nouns repeatedly  occur  where  our  language  gives  no  sanc- 
tion to  their  introduction :  and  now  and  then  a  bald  tran^Ia* 
lion  of  the  original  presents  us  with  an  assemblage  of  English, 
^ords  that  were  never  before  broqght  together.    In  the  dia^ 
trlbufion  of  the  subject  the  ground  is  well  taken  for  a  success^ 
ful  opposition  to  the  pestilent  principles  of  the  opposite  parly^ 
1'be ■  natural  prder  is  observed  of  stating,  the  objectionable 
pjiriSfjof  the  respective.systems,  and  considering  the  objec^^ 
'  tioas  seriatim.     But  in  the  pursuit  of  th^  train  of  argument 
^re  proposed  the  promised  perspicuity  is  by  no  means  com^ 
pl^tdy,accomplishedi     Jn  v^ry  few  parts^.of  the  d[iscii^sipi\ 
dp'Wte  fiod  the  titk  vf  each  chapter  su^icienlly  adhered  tp  £ 
the  i>oint  which  it  pfofejscs  to  ^  ireat  qS  is,  not  kept  QbyLr* 
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0ii^Ty  and  prominently,  in^  view.  The  disttnoiioii  is.  not 
BufHcienUy  preserved  between  the  principal  parts^  and  those 
vrhicb  $ire  subordinate  and  collateral.  Mere  assertion  is 
yometiiiles  substituted  for  argument^  and  occasionally  its 
place  is  occupied  only  by  similitude  or  illustration.  Thinga^ 
occur  out  of  their  natural  order  and  situation  }  and  repeU^ 
tions  of  what  has  been  already  demonstrated,  and  even  of 
the  process  by  which  we  were  conducted  to  the  demonstrar 
tion.  Omissions  are  to  be  supplied^  redundancies  to  be  got 
rid  of;  and  it  is  only  by  a  series  of  such  exertions  that  the 
reader  is  enabled  to  maintain  his  view  of  the  subject  an brok* 
en  and  unmixed.  Here  it  is  bid  in  obscurity^  and  there 
mazed  in  confusion  ;  it  elopes  in  the  disguise  of  metaphor^ 
or  evaporates  in  the  fumes  of  declamation.  But  if  the  pe^ 
rusal  be  attended  with  some  labour,  the  hnportance  of  the 
subject  deserves  even  a  laborious  attention.  We  hope  that 
9tich  a  consideration  of  it  may  lead  our  countrymen  to  the 
conviction  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  ordinary 
weight  of  natural  and  moral  evil  to  be  found  in  the  worlds 
and  the  organized  mechanism  of  destruction  which  has  bee^ 
exhibited  in  the  course  of  the  French  revolution.  With  a 
view  of  giving  energy  and  effect  to  such  impressionB^'  the 
translator  has  added  a  preface,  in  which  he  enfc-ixesthedoo- 
trine  of  the  author  by  adverting  to  circumstances  of  our 
own  government,  and  the  occurrences  of  our  history,  as 
well  as  to  the  character  bf  the  French  nation,  and  the  con- 
duct and  views  of  Buonaparte.  He  has  also  furnished  an 
appendix  copiously  illustrative  of  various  parts  of  the  ork- 
^inal  work,  and  collected  from  valuable  sources  of  informa- 
tion. 


4rt.  Vlll.^rr^ipgrapAicalMemoirsof  chelate  ReverendJoseph 

fVarton,  DM,  Master  of  Si  Mary  ffinton  Cottegt,  ffc. 

.  To  which  are  added,  a   Selection  from  his  Works ;  and  ^ 

^  Literary  Correspondence  between  eminent  Pers&ns  reserved 

hy  him  for  Publication.    Bj^  the  Rev.  John  fVooll,  A.  M. 

.^c.    Cadell.  1806. 

BEFORE  we  undertake  our  office  of  examiners,  let  tt% 
Bear  what  Mr.  Wooll  says  of  himself  with  regard  to  the  mo- 
tives which  iodtjoed  him  to  the  present  publication ;  only 
preifiising  that  the  aifection  and  reverence,  with* which  htr 
weetns  to  be  inspired  for  the  sobject  of  it,  demtind  onr-api- 
probation,  i^nd  that  whatever  censure  we  may  iind  Ourselvei 

Cnit.RMy^S^.^.  Sepfmber,  l^Mr  F         .'  '  > 
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obliged  to  pa8d>  will  be  far  diatant  frpitt  an  intention  to  ind'ttTger 
in  satire  at  tbe  escfjtace  of  a  comaicinda1>le  feeling. 

'  A  period  of  more  than  six  years  having  elapsed  since  ttie  death 
^f  Dr.  Warton,  dnd  no  pen  yet  employed  in  rescuing  from  pblivioh 
the  excelletice  of  his  moral  add  intelTeetual  attainments  ;  the  edited 
i^s  himself  acquitted  of  presumption  in  attempting  what  many 
others  might  have  m6re  successfully  accomplished  :  of  these,  some 
have  probably  been  deterred,  by  a  dread  of  committing  their  own 
fame  in  <he  endeavxHir  to  perpetuate  that  of  their  author :  and  this 
iear  should  perhaps  have*  weighed  with  the  present  writer.  But  if 
he  hiis  succeeded  in  accurately  displaying  the  extensive  and  highly 
endowdd  mind ;  if  he  has  given  to  the  world  an  ampler  knov^ledge 
andjuster  ideas  of  the  lively  imagination,  the  classical  taste^  the 
didactio  qualifications  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  foster  the  dawfr* 
JM  of  juvenile  ^lent ;  and  tbe  thousand  wfirm  and  benevolent  traits 
ofdisposition  which  eminently  characterized  his  revered  friend  and 
paster;  he  will  rest  contented  with  huving  performed  a  duty,  though 
he  may  not  have  entitled  himself  to  a  reward  :  in  a  word,  if  he  hM 
hot  tarnished  the  reputation  or  lowered  the  name  of  Warton,  he 
Vi^il)  quietly  submit  to  the  imputation  of  not  having  exalted  his 
o^h.' 

The-  principal  reranrk  suggested  to  us  by  this  passage  is, 
that  Mr.  Wooll  septus  t<)haye  be^n  carried  away  by  an  error 
which  (fortunately  enough  for  the  tradt)  is  a  very  general  one, 
and  has  contributed  to  deluge  the  press  more  largely  than 
any  one  opinion  or  «et  of  opinions  besides;  namely^  that  the 
memory  of  a  man  must  necessarily  perish^  imlesft  soai<e  kind 
friend  preserves  it  by  his  *  biographical  niiemoirs/ 
.;  But  Horace  saysi  only 

Vix4re  ForUs'^XiiQ  Agamemnona,  &c. 

"-The  soldier  m  the  stateimau  would  soon  be  forgotten  4f 
there  uere  no  poets  or  historians  to  celebrate  his  actions; 
5ut  one  whose  reputation  depends  solely  on  his  literary  ^x» 
ploits>  has  erected  his  own  monument,  or  is  worthy  of  none. 
His  works  speak  for  liim ;  and  his,  fame  in  tlie  annda  of 
learning  can  neither  be  ejcalted  nor  depressed  by  the  Vain 
and  fuiile  labours  of.  his  biographer.  Perhaps  it  is  necessfeiry 
to  explain  ourselves  by  restraining  the  universality  of  this  re- 
mark. We  only  mean  to  say  that  it  ia  no  excuse,  when  an 
author  sits  deliberately  down  to  spin  put  a  Uterary  life,  to 
plead  his  intenlion  of  erectin^g  a  suitable  naonumeui  to  the 
deceused.  The  law  never  admits  of  prirajte  friendship  as  an 
excuse  for  public  mischief,  and  th^laws  of  sound  criticism 
follow,  in  this  respect,  the  laws  of  the  land-  The  hfeof  a  man 
oriettcrs  must^  in  geueral,  be  extremely  barren  o^  iacident. 
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IWbmps  rfie  only''e3t<repti6ns  we  «hou!d  be  inclined  to  allow 
are,  where  &n  author  writes  of  At»isf^  with  perfect  freedom 
Jkid  great  particularity;  or,  where  a  friend,  who  by  long  habits 
erf  intimacy  and  cootintial  close  observation  has  become, 
*ato  his  aequaintafnce  with  character,  a  second  %( If y  under- 
takes  the  employnient.  It  is  also  highly  useful  to  be  fur- 
nished with  notices  codeerning  the  dispbsitions  and  actiod; 
of  tho^  whole  works  we  read  with  pleasure,  so  long  as  they  are 
tonfined  to  interesting  and  characteristic  facts,  or  diversified  j^^ 

only    with  sound  and  judicious  criticism  ;  wherever  literary  f 

^iogr^phy  stirtiy*  oiit  of  these  clear  a«d  distinct  channels,  we 
will  venture  to  pronounce  it  einptiness,or  wotse  than  f  mptiaesS. 
But  to  return  to  Mr.  Wooll's  preface. 

*  The  motives  which  have  irfduced  him  to  print  only  a  selection 
ofPr.  Warton's  poetical  works  are  too  evident,  h^  triists,  to  ueed 
an  elaborate  justifipalion.  It  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  th^t 
the  productions  of  a  youthful  poet,  however  valued  at   that  time  \ 

by  himself  or  favourably  received   by  the  world,  should  bear  the    - 
deliberate  test  of  experience,  or  be  sanctioned  by  the   feellow  Judg-  , 

ment  of  maturer  years :  and  certain  it  is,  that  Some  pieces,  tfaougli 
perfe^'tly  congenial  with  the  glow  ^Uacy  and  spirited  farce  of  pcileti- 
cal  imagery  which  sp  strongly  marked  all  the.eflbrts  of  iiis  miifd, 
were  consigned  by  tb»^  wishes  of  Dr.  W.  himself  to  oblivioti  i 
To  revive  such  in  a  posthumous  publication  would  be  tb«hei|^ 
cf  cruelty/ 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Wooll ;  and  have  no  reason 
to  accuse  him  of  acting  contrary  to  his  professions  in  the  se- 
lection he  has  made.  The  poems  with  which  the  public  i» 
thus  presented  are,  most  of  tb^m,  w^il  ^knowii,  and  have 
been  generally  approved;  hut  as  we  may  nut  find  it  necessary 
to  recur io^.Wart^o'spoeticalcbaraclertD  the  courseof  our 
pr^e^nt  critiieism,  we  will  take  this  oppertunitv  of  express^ 
tag,  tfmce  for  all,  ouc  opinion  concerning  it.  Mr.  W.  ha| 
tbea,  we  tbi«k,  with  the  partiahty  which  may  naturally  be 
expected  from  a  pupil^  an  editor,  and  (above  all)  a  biogra^ 
|>ber/  rafted  the xtoetor  much  too  high  as  a  poet.  He  is  every 
•where  easy  and  hartnonious,  and  d'ertaioly  possessed  as  much 
of  tbe'pAras^d/bgy,  of  poetry  as  any  man  who  ever  stran^  a 
covpiet  tflgeiber.  He  possessed  even  higher  claims  to 
-oirr  respoEtt.  He  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  merits  of 
poetryi  and  tepuid  feel  its  beau  ires.  But,  hs  to  originaiitj^^ 
witfi  which  *Mr.  W.  is  very  liberal  in  complimeniing  him,  • 
wecaiinot  p<Hnt  out  a  single  speci.nea  of  it  in  ail  his  works 
that  ere  eitii*.*r  l^re  coJteted  or  that  we  rez&iember  aujr 
where  to  have  sceoi 
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'  The  'Ode  to  Fan^y/  we  ihink,  «pon  the  whole,  the  most 
spiriled^  as  well  as  the  most  elegant^  of  bis  compositiotid; 
and  ifian^  passages  of  it  convey  a  classical  charm  to  otir  ears ; 
yet  to  originality  it  surely  has  no  claim.  Its  very  beauty 
^consists,  perhaps,  in  the  source  from  whence  it  is  borrowed, 
.more  than  in  any  intriifisic  merit ;  unless,  indeed,  association 
has  a  yet  stronger  force  in  fixing  such  pleasing  impressions 
on  our  minds,  by  means  of  those  delightful  sounds  with 
which  it  has  been  accompanied  by  the  taste  and  feeling  of 
•Jackson. 

Next  to  this,  the '  Enthusiast'  appears  .to4i8  the  most  meri- 
torious of  his  poetical  effu9ions,though  written  at  so  early  an 
age  as  when  he  was  a  student  at  Oriel  college ;  but  it  is  much 
over-rated^  even  more  than  the  preceding,  by  his  encomiastic 
iediior. 

'  '  From  considerations' of  a  similar  nature/ says  Mr»  W. 
still  proceeding  in  his  preface,  '  many  letters  on  family 
topics  are  suppressed,  as  not  only  foreign  to  the  intent  of  the 
work,  but  as  including  in  their  publication  the  unpardoni^ble 
breach  of  a  most  sacred  conBdence.' 

*  The  reader  will  be  disappointed  also,'  he  continues,  ^  should  he 
expect  a  detail  of  those  peculiarities  and  trifling  incidents  whicLiare 
by  some  indiscriminately  termed  strokes  of  character,  it  surely 
cannot  be  the  province  of  biography  to  perpetuate  a  singularity 
oi"  gait,  or  casual  indulgence  of  attitude ;  or  to  raise  a  laugh 

, >  ■  'quod 

Rusticiiis  tonso  toga  defluit,  et  mal^  laxus 

In  pede  calceus  hoeret. 
iMuch  less  to  hand  down  to  posterity  those  trivial  weaknesses  to# 
often  inseparable  frpm  the  most  cultivated  minds,  or  to  provoke 
vnfeeling  ridicule  under  the  mask,  of  professed  and  unequivocal 
•attachment.  An  impartial  comment  on  the  character  in  which  a 
personis  specifically  represented,  the  public  has  a  ri^t  to  claim — 
/ulfiome  and  unqualified  panegyric  is  a  satire  on  biography *^biit  an 
ii'relative  display  of  childish  circumstauces,  aud  an  unnecessary  ex^* 
posure  of  private  and  particular  habits,  unconneicted  with,  those 
specific  characters,  convey  neit^icr  instruction  or  rational  amuse- 
ment; and  constitute  (it  may  be  presumed)  a  custom  more  honour* 
cd  in  the  breach  than  the  observilnce.' 

...  In  these  remarks  also,  we  profess  dur  entire  coincidence 
of  ppinioa.  with  Mr.  W. ;  Jbut  if  he  means  to  extend  them 
to  au  ei^cuse  for  the  ^treme  deficiency  of  information 
*nd  of  every  possible  source  of  interest,  which  we  must 
object  to  this  work,  we  cannot  go  a  step  farther  with  him. 
It  is  one  thing  to  expose  the  defects^  or  detail   all  the 
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fftmj! j{^i|f;QF^U  of  a  friend^ .  and  aVioiher  ta  represent  him  such 
Q»-,|iQ  iieally  was«  not  by  n.  pompous  and  yerbose  charaoter* 
drawn  up  with  as  Httle  attention  to  evidence  as  to  impartiality, 
but  by  a^llection  of  piinute  and  interesting  facts^  from 
which  oiily  a  character  can  be  drawn.  This  is  so  far  from 
having  been  thought  of  by  Mr.  W.,  ihat  we  defy  any  reader 
to  say  h^^has  a  clearer  idea  of  the  doctor's  character  after 
having  r^ad  through  the '  Biographical  Memoirs'  than  before 
he  sat  dawn'  to  them;  unless  that  reader  be  one  who  believe* 
without  examination  or  inquiry  every  thing  that  every 
country  church-yard  may  tell  of  its  inhabitants.  ^ 

With  r^ard  to  Mr.  W-'s  professed  delicacy,  we  have  a 
fnore  severe  reckoning  with  him.  After  relating  the  doc-^ 
tor's  marriage  and  presentation  to  his  rectory  of  Wynslade 
liy  the  Duke^of  Bolton,  he  relates  that  ^ 

*  In.  tkeyear  1751,  he  was  called  from  the  indulgence  of  connubial 
bappine^aad  the  luxury  of  literary  retirement,  to  attend  hid  pa* 
tron  to  the, south  of  France;  for  which  iavitation  the  dnk^  had 
two  motives,  tjbe  society  of  a  man  of  learning  and  taste,  and  the 
accommodation  of  a  protestant  clergyman,  who,  immediately  ,on  the 
death  of  his  duchess,  then  in  a  confirmed  dropsy,  could,  marry  him 
to  the  lady  with  whom  he  lived,  and  who  was  universally  known  and 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Polly  Peachum.' 

The  doctor,  it  seepis^accepted  this  invitation,  so  notoriously 
given  for  so  scandalous  a  purpose,  and  went  abroad  aecordf* 
ingiy  ;  bu(t  even  this  simple  fact  could  not  be  told  without 
acquainting  us,  in  all  that  pomp  of  eloquence  which  a  total 
absence  of  information  never  fails  to  produ<^e,  that 

*  The  opportunity  of  visiting  the  cbntinent,  and  the  ii^troduction 
to  every  species  of  acquirement  and  information  brought  within  hm 
Teach  by  the  rank  and  connections-of  bis  patron,  must  have  offered 
to  a  ndind  like  Dr.  Warton's  the  most  refined  and  plea«surable  sensa* 
tions^;  bat  the  brightness  of  the  prospect  was  douded  by  circum- 
stances attemJant  on  the  expedition,  not  the  most  eligible  ina  profes- 
tionai  view,  but  which  are  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  my  reader, 
•  and  by  a  heart-woUnding  separation  from  the  wife  of  his  unabating 
tenderness,  an  in^nt  family,  and  a  mother  to  whom  he  was  most 
•piously  attached,  and  who  was  then  in  the  College  of  Clergymen's 
\Vid«)vrs  at  Winchester,  bendini?  under  the  weight  of  age  and  inftr- 
fpitjes.  Strong  was, iho  conflict  of  opposing  principles.  The  laud- 
able wish  however  of  improving  the  condition  ol  those  who  by  every 
lit?  divine  and  human  were  the  objects  of  his  most  anxious  l^v**^ 
at  lengiU  prevaileJ  ;  iiiul  with  a  view  to  rescue  them,  at  iw  vciy 
dfsia.u  .  V.  .  <!,  trom  ihe  sjtrujri^les  and  deprivations  of  a  siTlwtened 
jjiCvia  f,  he  acceded  tb  the  plan/ 
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A  lit  He  fonher  on  we  ftr€  infonn^  tbat  a  ^fict^dliibiU^ 
ariiing  from  $omipHvtite  eanus  induced  him  to  qiiii  his  ^ituft- 
tien* 

^  Tl)tii  ended  \\li  tour ;  and  the  month  subsequent  to  kk  arri^4 
j^rAsented  one  oi  the  great  ol]|jec(s  for  which  it  was.  Und^rtaken^ 
The  Dutchess  of  Bulton  died,  Upon  this  event  he  jipa^ediatelj 
wrote  to  the  Dul^e^^nd  asked  hi^  permifsipn  tp  return  to  hJQi.  Mr^ 
Sevisme.  however,  chaplain  to  the  embassy  at  Turin,  bad  h^sen 
sent  for  to  perform  the  marrbge  ceremony,  and  was  already  on 
hi»  route  to  Aix  in  Provence,  to  which  place  the  partieii  had  re* 
lUOved/ 

How,  let  Mr.  W.  talk  about  delica(^y  aslong  a^  he  pleasef^ 
tibbody  can  read  this  passage  without  feeling  some  di^culty. 
)n  deciding  which  was  most  indelicate,  the  doctor  as  to  the. 
connection  he  had  in  ihisdirty  business,or  his  panegyrist  in  re* 
]^tipg  it;  and>  av  to  the  latter^  which  is  most  ^f riiig^' hi£i 
vant  of  decency  in  relating  any  part,  or  of  co^f»OMm  sense 
^pd  honesty  m  not  relating  the  whole  when  so  mttbh  was 
U>ld,  and  so  much  is  left  to  be  filled  up  by  the  imigrgination. 

We  have  already  given  lone  instance* '  attiong  tuany  which 
f)ceuf  to  us,  of  tl>e  admirable  talent,  possessed  by  Mh  W.  in 
^mmon  A¥ith  other  biographers,  bf  filling  out  k  life  wi^tioul 
givingany  mformation^and  in  short  without  saying  any  thing. 
^  ^l^imen  of  ibe  sai^e  art  oecafftia  the  account  givisn  us  of 
the  doctor's  travej^  through  }*'raiice«  wbtch  occupy  two  or 
three  quarto  pages  in  telling  m,  6^st>  that  he  went  as  fftr  as 
Moutauban,  and  secondly,  that  be  did  noi  imdentand  the 
Trench  language.  In  detailing  the  vwioi^  literary  wori&sm 
which  Dr.  W .  was  from  time  to  time  engaged,  he  never  tbiqk^ 
lyf  infcxrniing'the  reader  where  or  when  the  plan  was  fir$| 
formed,  by  whom  encouraged  or  assisted,  or  ho\y  executed  ; 
be  never  amuseis  by  an  anecdote,  or  illustrates  by  an  on* 
'ginal  obseVyation  j.  but  after  mentioning  the  rfry  fact  (in,  i( 
toust  be  acknoviledged,  very ^otjpery  language)  he  oonci^de% 
the  subject  with.  a.  criticism  of  his  own  on  the  performwice* 
'the  ^ame  total  absence  of  ipteliigencet  amqsen^nt,  and  in-* 
|lruction  is  to  be  comi^lained  of  through  the  whole  work« 
The  life  of  a  maa  who  wasintimate  with  Johnson  and  Collins,' 
and  \^ hose  acquaintance  extended^to  the  whole  literary  circle 
of  London  .during  the  gre<i lest  part  of  the  last  centi^ry,  must 
afford  materials,  in  the  hands  of  any  person  quaiified  tot 
detail  it,  for  a  va5»t  fund  of  useful  and  entertaining  informa- 
tion. But  this  brings  us  back  to  our  original  observation, 
Mr.  W.  is  not  qua /(Jfiid.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  conver- 
laUon  or  habits  pfbim  whose  history  heundcjj.ook  to  ^yrile  j 
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Jplin^n  himi^lf  wpuldT  b^ve  been  as  barren  and  unpro.fiu-i 
hU  as  this  qf  Dr.  Wartoo;  whil^  its  existeace  bas  attaclje^d. 
even  to  Pio^zi^  Hawkios,  and  <abpye  all)  to  Boiwell^  ao  ia* 
^est  a4u)  a  valve  of  the  higfiest  siamp.        , 
.The  peottSar  art  wittr which  we  have  ^fore  iptiosiated  Mr» 
W.  to  be  gifted,  of  supplying  by  oonjectural  detail  and  by 
all  the  pomp  of  words,  the  deBcieQcy  of  fact,  involves  hipi, 
pccasionaily  io  faults  still  more  egregious  .than  the  watit  of 
interest.     We  have  do  doubt  that  Dr.  W«  felt  most  severely; 
tfce  loss  of  a  wiie  whom  he  loved,  after  so  many  years  of  unin- 
terrupted friendship  as  they  bad  lived  together.  The  account 
of  this  event  and  pf  the  doctor's  sorrow  is  given,  as  usnul, 
With  a  most  40/ioroiii  flow  of  words,  and  a  total  absence  of 
f^icts.  Bat  after  expatiating  on  the  fedings  of  '  the  wretched 
vidaved  parent  of  sit  /ehjldren,'  how  are  our  minds  relieved 
bjr  th^  assMJ^anee*  which  iawnediately  follows,  tbet  lie  wa* 
^ont  l^at  time  ^^jgag^d  inseadie^  a  rpi^mirabiin    to  John*^ 
aon  OQ  the  in«»er!ption  (m  Goldsmith *s  monument!  Nothing* 
9ew  is  told  as  coneerniog  ihisxound^robiD^  but  a  most  abspr4 
and  imnecessary  criticism  is  passed,  on  a  foolish  .ej^pression  pf 
Bazzy's  that  ^  Mr.  Langton,  like  a  tturdy  $cholar,  resoiutety 
jnefnsed  to  siga  it  ;•  on  wbiqh  JVJl-;  W.  nsks,  f  does  be  by  tbia 
axpr-e^on  intend  to  attach  want  of  acbolarship  to  such 
l9enaAWart<9n,  Burke,  Gibbo0,  &c.  &c«  ?tc.  whodidsigi» 
k  ?'  add  then,  in  the  tme  spirit  of  candour,  subjotnt  in  a 
note  that  be  ^  means  no  disrespect  tp  Mr.*  Uingtpn  for  whosf];, 
talents  and  virtues  he  had  the  wannest  esteem,  and  wboA^ 
funeral  at  Southampton  he  was  surpriufd  to  6nd  himnffihe  onfy 
Mchotar  who  thought  it  worth   his  while  to   attend/    Is   this 
species  of  memoir- writing  to  be  any  longer  tolerated  ? 

We  have  said    ihat  Mr.   VVooll  is  fond   of  subjoining  his* 
own  criticisms  on  Dr.  Wanton's  works  as  they  from  lime   tp 
time  make  their  appearance  in  the  book;  and  we  must  add 
that  in  general  we  have  been  as  well    pleased   with  them   as 
ill-temper  on  finding  ourselves  so  baulked  in  our  expectations 
pf  amusement  would  allow.     It  is  true,  he  is  always  encomi- 
astic, but  not  more  so  than  a  biographer  may  he    indulged , 
in  shewing  himself,  or  than   we  can    most  willingly  excuse 
in  a  friend  and   a   pupil.     We  are  far   I rotn  joining  him    in 
the  preference  which  he   gives  to  VVarton's,  over  Dryden's 
translation  of  the  Eclogue^  and  Georgics;  yet  we  have  heard- 
many  critics  express  a  concurrence  of  jud-^meut   witij   liim 
on  ihiit  point,  and  therefore  (however   erroneous   we  ttiinli 
the  judgment  to  be)  we  cannot  impute   it  to  him  as  a  sin' 
On  the  othei:  hand,  When  be  speaks  pf  the  *  Esiay  on  the  ' 
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Genius  and  Wrilingsof  Pope,*  we  are  disposed  rather  lo  go 
bpyond  tiiui,  than  fall  short  in  our  esteem  of  this   most  in- 
teresling  and  ingenious  work.     la  this  particular   stage  of 
the  memoirs,  we  meet  with  some    informationi   as   well    as 
good  criticism,   contrary  to  the  usual  tenour  of  Mr.  W.'ii 
remarks  :  with  regard  to  the  competition  of  that  efttipid  fel- 
low, Ruftliead,  for  instance,  we  meet  with  some  pieces  of  m- 
telligence  that  were  new  to  us.     We  were  pleased  also  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  vindicates  the  memory  of  his  friend 
from  some  of  the  malevolent  aspersions  of  that  pest  of  so- 
ciety, the  anonymous  *  Pursuer'     The  last  werk  completed 
Iby  Dr.  Warton,  w^as  his  edition  of. Pope's  works  in  nme  vo- 
liimes  octavo,  1797,  which  was,  in  some  respects;  so  injudi- 
dions,  especially  in  the  publication  of  some  smaller  poems 
Which  ought  16  have  been  consigned  to  obljvion,  and  which 
were  acordingly  omitted  both  by  Pope  himself  and  Warbur- 
toD  in  all  their  editions,  that  it  has  done  very  great,  and  we 
are  sorry  to  add,   nrerited  injury  to  his  reputation.     It    was 
oa  this  ground  that  the  Pursuer  fibred  the  station  of  his^  at- 
tack, and  here,  had  he  confirmed  hiiDself  within  any  bounds 
of  modesty  and   candour,   it  would  have  been   impossible 
to  resist  or  deny  bis  force.     The  passage  in   which  this  bu- 
siness is  introduced   by  Mr.  Wool  I   we  shall  quote,  not  pn 
^CG^unt  of  the   handsome    compliment  to  reviewers  with 
which  be  sets  out,  (a  compliment  wbicb  we  much  fear   he 
will  retract  as  to  us,)  but  because  we  think  it  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  his  writing,  and  are  really  pleased  with  the  spi- 
rit of  his  observations. 

*  In  addition  to  the  criticisms  of  the  reviews,  which  geijerally 
on  literary  works  df^cide  with  fairness  and  impartiality,  and  of 
whose  judgment  few  who  attack  neither  religion  or  morality,  or 
insidiously  dabble  in  political  quackeries,  have  cause  to  complain  ; 
an  harsh  and  unjustifiable  attack  was  made  on  my  valuable  and 
learned  friend,  in  a  satire*  to  which  the  attention  of  the  public 
had  been  peculiarly  awakened.  That  objections  might,  fairly  be 
made  to  the  edition  of  Pope,  it  is  fur  from  my  purpose  to  deny  ;  but 
when  we  read  the  unfeeling  ahd  inapplicable  reproach  cantamed  in 
the  following  lines, 

♦*  Bfttor  to  disappoint  tlie  public  hope,         -  ' 

Like  Vvrtrtoii,  drivMingon  the  page  of  Po|.>c-^ 
.^     '^         Wlrlst    o'er  the*  groqnd  that  Warbur ton  once  trod 

'The  \V niton  pedant  shakes  his  little  rod — " 
We  can  only  .say,    that  it  comnvnces  with  an  qnmAnly  insult  on 
old  aj^c,  an  1   clones  with  a  total   ignorance  of  chaiiicler."    All    whu 
have  been  ucquamtcd  with   Dr.  Warton  will  1  believe    acknowledge 

^  Fursuits  ot  .^Uir^ature. 
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tfcat  pedantry  and  Warton  knew  not  each  other.  This  vmgue  and 
itxiiscriminate  censure  surely  falls  to  the  ground  hy  its  own  un^ 
theaning  and  general  abuse,  and  is  I  suppose  properly  suited  to  the 
peg  on  which  the  notes  were  to  hang  ;  as  we  find  in  them  a  more 
distinct,' and  I  must  confess  in  some  degree  a  better  grounded  at* 
tick.  Indeed?  had'  this  unknown  and  sagacious  critic,  to  whom, 
wheu we  consider  the  peculiarity  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote; 
every  friendof  religion  and  good  government  must  feel  himsel  in 
no  small  measure  obliged,  been  more  temperate  and  rational  in  his 
objections,  he  would  perhaps  to  a  certain  point  have  affected  the 
fame  of  Dr.  Warton  :  but  the  unchsiritable  and  unchristian-like  se* 
verity  in  which  his  philippic  is  couched  has  rendered  many  unwilling 
even  to  allow  faults  otherwise  too  clear,' 

We  cannot  agree  with  him,  however,  in  the  attempt  at 
an  apology  which  he  makes  a  little  farther  on,  and  vfhich 
has  been  the  language  of  the  apologists  for  literary  inde- 
cency in  every  age.  '  From  the  second  satire  and  the  Dou- 
lile  Mistress/  says  he,  '  delicacy  revolting  turns  ^way :  oo 
female  would  attempt  to  read  them,  nor  will  they  hold  o«t 
allurement  to  a  feeling  and  innocent  mind/  But  few  minds 
are  per/ectlj/  innocent;  none  perhaps  are  incorruptible; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  point  delicacy  may 
cease  to  revolt  at  what  is  disgusting.  With  the  remamder  of 
Mr.  W  's  defence,  we  feel  ourselves  well  satisfied,  and  with 
|t  we  shall  close  our  remarks  on  this  portion  of  bis  volume. 

*  With  respect  to 

*•  The  pictur'd  person,  and  the  libell'd  shape," 
nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  and  unjust  than  the  attack.  Th# 
late  Lord  Palmerston  possessed  the  picture,  and  knowing  that  his 
friend  Dr.  Warton  was  employed  in  an  edition  of  this  poet's  works, 
sent  it  to  him  both  as  a  curiosity  and  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
publication.  Pope's  personal  qualifications  were  not  those  ou^ 
which  his  fame  was  built ;  and  if,  amongst  those  weaknesses  which 
are  sometimes  inseparable  from  the  greatest  minds,  he  had  any 
share  of  personal  vanity,  as  the  picture  was  not  sent  into  the  world 
during  his  lite,  that  vanity  could  not  be  wounded. 

*0n  a  charge  of  democracy  Dr.  Warton  was  never  before  arraign- 
ed ;  but,  as  I  have  alreatly  said,  the  laudable  zeal  in  defence  of 
church  cHid  state  which  marked  this  satire,  renders  it  an  unwelcome 
task  to  canvass  too  minutely  any  mistakes  arising  from  so  good  a 
motive:  In  anonymous  authr)rs  however,  a  peculiar  degree  of  cau- 
tion and  candour  should  be  found  ;  if  in  private  life  a  liberal  spirit 
|)revents  us  trom  saying  behind  the  back  ol'  a  man  that  which  we 
will  not  aver  to  his  face,  ihe  satirist  who  publishes  tl^ose  censures 
to  which  he  either  dues  not  choose  or  dare-  to  set  his  name,  shLuld 
for  the  sake  ol  his  own  credit  practice  a  similar  forbearance.  In 
evvry  sense  of  the  wardthere  is  something  invidious  ifnol  despica- 
liic  in  secrel  violence.     ' 
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*  AUboogb  Dr.  Wartoti   certainly  feit  the  tnhr^fnreseiitatiolit  nfi 
htt  motives  jtml  charaCUT,  and  the  ctHHenptuou*  uni  indthcBtm 
ifaaner  in  which  be  had   btren  treated,  yel   he  did   not  to    totally 
abiink  from  the  grey-goube  plume  *  nodding  on  the  h«ad  of  tbit  iaex^, 
curable  tensor,  us  to  hang  up  his  armour  undt  for  future  enter* 
prtae,  and  give  up  the  remainder  of  his   days    to  indolence  an4^ 


We  need  not  mention  in  detail  the  selection  made  in  this 
irolutne  from  the  doctor's  works.  They  were  almost  all  com- 
posad  in  early  yon th,  and  are  known  through  the  medium. 
of  many  miscellanies.  The  only  specimen  of  his  prose  writ* 
ing  ia  an  entertaining  satire  in  the  manlier  of  Le  Sage  or 
the  tibaracters  at  Ranetagh.     It  isJivelj  and  ea$y»  butpos- 


«  *  Tbb  ciprewon  alludes  to  a  singular  prophf  cy  of  the  dismay  which  mmt 
■otaralty  awMit  the  editor  <if  Pope  on  reading  th«  above  meutiuned  stripturcf • 
llr.  Wartuii,  wlio  bad  beco  an  exeni|>Iariiy  ufcctioiiate  son,  ea^rerly  embraoM 
HM  occuftionM  on  the  coitcluftioii  of  the  Prolugius  to  the  Saiiref^  of  y^ing  a  juaft 
iri^it^  to  Po|K't(  &li«il  |Mi^tv.  "The  Jiiics  alluded  to/'  ne  snys,  "derive  additional 
hf:uuty  from  tb^barsli  atid  austere  colouring  of  tunie  of  the  preceding  passages; 
keMdes  it  is  a  natural  graii^cation  (o  sa^  ^r^iit  IH^h  dMcentdin|  from  their 
)tif{iht  i4t«)  the  familiar  oftces  of  compMa  tile,  and  tUa  •ejuatioa  is  the  nioia 
pleit»ing  to  us  because  ^Oiutration  is  cmverted  into  affection,"  After  oiiotiu|[ 
o'iUtr  examples, hs  adds  wit|i  great  leeling,  and  jt(»iiceto  the  cliaractor  .of pecior^ 
tlukt  "  w«  rca<i  wiib  inore  satisfaclion— « 


tMn  we  do 

T^  fi49  ogfl^T*  lau,  TO  ^f  rrr^«Toi)  txiro  rttt^^  * 

Aiya^** 

Thi»  kSorth  an  «pp<>rU»"iJy  of  staking  the  last  bloir— r"  But  as  to  tl»«  ^nduy- 
8iui»  vf  unc  of  i)r.  sVarlou's  »U'le»  on  the  Pr<ilogue  tu  tlit  Satircji,  1  fiao  weli 
cmccivc  it  to  he  iiis  own  CdKe,  and  I  cuq  believe  jt  niaj  l>e  applied  ^ilb 
tiftiiig.  Dr,  Warton  saj's,  '  we  read  (ur  he  will  read)  with  luure  satikfadiou^ 
tiie 

Aa}/*  0  vcu^  ir^o%  xoXvrov  iwjwirow  T»9i}»nf 

f  than  we  do  (or  ihau  tJie  Doctor  will  lioreufter  do) 

T^K  fUf  o^i|«T*  4«r,  TO  AE  TETPATON  ^Ktro  riufiu^ 
A.iy«5'*    «tX      Vol  iv.  page  5A. 

Which  last  is  the  niotro  to  this  fourth  and  la«t  dialogpe  of  the  Pursuits  of  Litcra* 
ti^re,  I  can  iiideed  easily  comeiv^,  that  afier  Dr.  .losepb  Wartoii  has  rea4 
these  remarks,  he  will  s^trhik  back  like  the  child  in  Honiar,  from  the  grcy-gooie 
pluvue  nodding  on  the  head  of  the  writer  of  this  note,  and  prefer  li|xury  an4 
jcpose  oil  the  deep  bosoms  of  hit  wclUaoned  nurset,  the  Loudon  book^eileis.  Tq 
thorn  and  to  their  consolation  1  leave  himf'*  So  much  fof  the  charitable  c*!n9uri| 
ot  a  CiirUiian*!  the  liberal  criticisiii  qf  a  sc|ioIar  f!!* 
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■MsatDo  ettfwirior  claim  Co  aeltce*  Beioff  profcwedly  an 
ioiitstkMi,  m>e  ci|B«ot  perbupr*  repeat  the  cbarge  of  a  totiA' 
y^Afti  of  origifiaKty  ;  arxi  yetao  original  genius  will  dbcover 
something  of  bts  powers  even  in  a  professed  imitation.  A* 
Latin  ode,  and  an  English  etegy  on  the  death  of  Dr.  W; 
qbinplete  this  portion  of  the  book. 

With  regard  to  the  correspondence  whieh  closes  the  vo- 
Iqme^  Mr.  W.  has  a  ground  of  defence^  against  whatever 
qensares  we  may  be  inchned  to  pass,  in  the  directioos  left 
by  Pr.  Warton  himself,  which,  though  they  did  not  amouojt 
to  an  absolute  n/;a/#c'^2o/»  to  publish,  evidently  evinced  bia 
m»h  ihal^  Uiey. ought  appear.  No  part  of  the  duty  of  a  post* 
Jiomous  editor  or  biographer  is  more  difficuU  than  to  malMr 
|i  propei*  use  of  the  materials  afTordecf  by  a  correspondence. 
A  judieiouB  selection  of  th^  '  letters  of  eminent  persons/ 
.  ia  ^  a)l  limes  aaiong  the  most  acceptable  presents^that  ean  be 
itiade  to  the  "public  ;  but  nothing  so  excites  our  disgust  add 
tlp\een  as  to  see  a  portfolio  ransacked  of  every  note,  how- 
ever trivial  or  common,  however  unconnected  with  anjr 
single  point  of  interest  or  information,  because  it  happens  to 
fa^ve  a  noted  hatne  subjoined.  Publications  of  this  nature 
delug^  the  press.  It  is  the  vice  of  the  age ;  and  it  Is  high 
time  that  all  who  assi^me  the  office  of  censors  for  th^^ 
public,  should  express  in  the  most  decided  manner  their 
sense  of  the  iniquity  of  the  practice.  Many  of  these  over* 
whelming  editions  contain  the  iadiscriminate  emptyings  of 
every  bureau,  of  every  closet,  of  every  drawer,  in  the  bouse« 
In  some,  there  has  been  enough  good  «ense  to  reject  alt 
tbose  letters  which  relate  to  private  family  concerns,  and 
which  it  becomes  a  breach  of  every  principle  of  delicacy  to 
submit  to  the  public.  And  this  is  the  case  with  the  present  . 
work.  But  we  have  still  most  grievously  to  objeet  both  to 
the  doctor  and  to  Mr  Wooll  the  many  trivial,  unmeaning 
scraps  of  correspondence  with  which  it  abounds,  and  tl>e 
only  use  of  which  is  to  swell  the  number  of  pages,  which 
would  without  tlieiraid  be  reduced  from  200  to  50  at  most. 
The  following  letter  of  Swift's  is  among  the  most  valuable 
which  are  preserved  by  this  collection,  8^^  it  exhibits  him  in 
^  hgbt  very  favourable  to  his  humanity. 


Dean  Swift  to 


^    *Sir,  London,  Dec.  ^6.  i/H. 

*.  That  you  may  not  be  sarpnsed  with  a  letter  from  a  person  ot* 
terly  unknown  to  you,  I  will  immediately  tell  you  the  occasior^  of 
it.  The  lady  who  Irved  near  iwo  yours  in  your  neigh bourhopd^ 
|ii^(J  whom  ytm  were  su  kind  i*pro*f limes  tu  viwt  under  tlie  naqie  cf 
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Mrs.  Smylb/\ras  Mrs.  Ann  Long^  dstertb  Sir  Jamea ixmg,  and  ineccr 
of  Colonel  Struo^ways.  Sbe  ivei  ol"  «j»  good  a  private  kmUy  ^as 
most  io  England,  and'  bad  every  quality  of  body  afid  mind  Jtbat 
could  make  a  lady  loved  and  esteemed  >  accordingly  s^e.wa^  alwajfa^ 
valued  bere  above  most  of  her  sex»  apd  by  tbe  most  distinguisbed 
persons.  But  by  the  unkindness  of  her  friends,  and  tbe  generosity 
of  her  own  nature,  and  depending  upon  tb«?  death  of  a  very  old^ 
grandmother,  which  did  not  happen  till  it  was  too  late,  she  contract- 
ed Some  debts  that  niade  her  uneasy  here,  and,  in  oidf  r  to  ckar 
•them,  was  content  to  retire  unknowivto  your  town,  where  I  fear  her 

•  death  has  been  hastened  by  nu'lancholy,  and  perhaps  the  wdniof  such 
assisldncc  as  she  might  have  found  here. 

*  I  thought  fit  to  signify  this  to  you,  partly  to  let  you  know  bow^ 
▼aluabJa  a  person  you  hSKe  lost ;  but  chiefly  to  desir*  Uiat  you  wtU 
please  to  bury  her  in  some  part  of  your  church,  near  a  wafl',  where 
A  pl^in  marble  stone  may  be  fixed,  as  a  poor  monunlent  for  one  vih^ 
cUaerved  so  well,  and  which,  if  God  sends  me  lifei<  I  hope  one  oay 
to  place  there,  if  no  other  of  her  friends  will  tbitik  fit  to  dp  it.  I 
bad  the  honor  of  an  intiip^te  acquaintance;  with  her;  and  was  neircr 
s^o  sensibly  touched  with  any  one's  ieath  as  with  hers ;  neither  did. 

*  leVer  know  a  person,  of  either  se>v,  with  more  virtues  or  fewer  innr- 
niityes  ;  theonely  one  she  had,  which  was  the  neglect  of  her  own 

»  affairs,  arising  wholly  from  the  goodness  of  her  temper.  1  write 
i4ot  this  to  you  at  all  as  a  secret,  but  am  content  yodr  town 
^ould  know  wh^t  an  excellent  person  they  have  bad  amobg 
tbenik 

-  *  If  you  visited  her  any  short  time  before  her  death,  or  know  any 
particulars  about  it,  or  of  the  state  of  her  mind,  or  the  fiatur^ 
of  herdiseuse;  I  beg  you  will  be  so  oblia^ing  to  inform  me  ;  for  the 
ktjer  we  have  seen  irom  her  poor  maid,  is  so  imperfect,  by  her 
grief  for  the  death  of  so  good  a  lady,  that  it  onely  tells  the  time 
vf  her^ciealh  ;  and  your  letter  nmy  ii  you  please  be  directed  to  Dr. 
Swiit,  and  put  under  a  coVer,  which  Co\er.  may  he  directed  to 
Erasmus  Lewis,  Esq.  at  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth's  Office  at  White- 
hall. '  -  ,  '  . 

'  I  hope  you  will  forgive  this  trouble,  for  the  occasion  of  it,  and 
give  some  allowances  to  so  great  a  loss,  not  onely  to  me,  but  to  all 
^'ho  have  any  r^'gard  for  every  perfection  that  human  .nature  can 
possess:  and  if  in  any  way  I  Can  serve  or  oblifj,c  you,  1  shall  h^ 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  obeying  your  commands. 

-  .  .  I  am,  &c. 

*  J.  Swift/ 

The  most  interesting  oF  Dr.  Johnson's  letters  are  those 
which  he  writes  on  tlie  subject  of  Coitius's  dreadful  calamity, 
vfbicb  appears  to  have  deeply  affected  hitu  and  all  tbe  otlier 
IViends  ot  that  unfortunule  inau, 

-      *  Butbow  little  .can  wg  venture' to  exult  in   any  intellectual  pow-* 
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«r»  Of  )ijt«£ai^  f^ls^iomo^ts*  wbep  wje  consider  the  conJiVionor  pogt 
CJoUin$,  J[,.knewiim  afew  years  ago  full  of  hopes  and  full  of  pro- 
^cts,  veiled  in -many  UuguageB,  hi^b  in  fancy,  and  strong  in  reiei>- 
tion.  ^This  busy  and  forcible  mind  is  now  under  the  goyernraent  of 
those  who  lately  would  not  have  been  able  to  comprehend  the  leatiC 
ancf  most  narrow  of  its  designs.'  What  do  you  henr  of  him?  are 
there  hopes, oif  his  recovery  ?  or  is  he  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
iife  in  misery  aiiil  degradation  ?  perhaps  with  complete  consclou»«> 
Hess  of  his  calamity/ 

AgaiD  : 

*  Wha^  becomes  of  poor  dear  CoUins  ?  I  wrote  him  a  letter  whtck 
he  never  answered.  I  suppose  writing  is  very  troublesome  to  hiii^. 
Th^t  man  is  no  common  loss.  The  moralists  all  talk|of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  fortune,  and  the  transitoriness  of  beauty ;  but  it  is  yet 
more  dreadful  to  consider  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  equally 
liable  to  change,  that  understanding  may  make  its  appearance  and 
depart,  that  it  may  blaze  and  expire/ 

Chancellor  Hoadly's  letters  are  lively^  and  one  of  tbetiik 
gives  us  an  anecdote  of  Hogarth^  which  adds  something  to 
our  knowledge  of  that  strange  and  eccentric  character. 
There  are  two  or  three  of  Horace  Wal pole's  epistles  to  Tom 
Warton  that  are  not  void  of  interest^  and  ajeu  d*esprii  full 
of  vivacity  from  Mrs.  Montague  to  the  doctor.  The 
scraps  of  «orreipondence  with  Toup,  Morell  and  Merrick 
contain  a  little  that  may  be  acceptable  to  men  of  learning, 
Harris,  Warburton,.  Lowtb,  Mickle,  and  Dr.  Young,  'are 
also  among  the  actors  in  this  languid  epistolary  drama^    ' 

Such  are.  the  principal  contents  of  Mr.  Wool Ts  publica- 
tion. But  what  could  have  induced  him  to  foist  a  pedigree 
into  it  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess.  We  do  not  recollect  to.  have 
met  with  this  artifice  to  incre^ise  the  size  of  a  volume  befor^, 
and  heartily  hope  that  the  ingenious  Mr.  Dallaway'  will  have 
no  farther  concerns  of  this  kind  on  his  hands^  since  we 
cannot  calculate  the  extent  to  which  the  evil  may  proceed, 
and  there  will  be  always  this  excuse  for  editors  and^biogra- 
ph^rs  who  adopt  it, '  that  their  materials  for  memoir-writing 
are  so  dry  and  scanty  as  to  oblige  them  to  resort  to  the  more 
\amudng  details  of  the  Heralas  office  id  order  to  render 
their  work  readable.  The  only  attempt  at  all  similar  that 
we  recollect  any  where  to  have  seen,  is  in  the  frontispiece  to 
the  Rolliadi  but  there  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
the  interesting  diversity  of  '  Susp  :  per  Coll  :*V  and  *  Mul^;* 
tat  :"8  form  an  ample  apology,,  which  we  cannot  discover 
in  the  diill  and  respectable  geiiealogy  of  Dr.  Warton. 

The  concluding;  tiote  of  the  biographer  tlrreatens  us  witk 
the  appearance  ota  second  volume  in  November,  which »  as 
far  as  the  repHbUcatioa  of  some  of  the  doctor's  own  perform- 
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aneetis  concerned,  may  be  very  aHotrnble  ati^  proper;  bill 
we  tremUe  at  the  menaced  continnaiiort  of  '  the  correal 
|>ondence.  He  apologizes  for  *  the  imperfect  state  in  wbic& 
this  volume  is  sent  into  the  world  ;* '  in  consequence  of  hi? 
laborious  and  uniformly  busy  atocation  as  a  schoolmaster  '^ 
but  we  canjiot  help  expressing  our  opinion  that, had  h^  com« 
mitted  the  inspection  of  his  proof  sheets  to  any ,  boy  in  bl? 
school^  we  should  hardly  have  hacl  to  complain  of  such  pi)f 
nerous  and  gross  errors  as  now  deform  the  publication. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  treated  so  roughly  a  gentleihaii  who 
i^ems  to  have  proceeded  on  very  laudable  intentions ;  but  a 
duty  lowing  from  us  lo  the  public  which  we  could  not 
otb^if wise  have  performed;  and  weshallthink  ourselves  well 
repaid  if  a  single  well-tneaning  gentleman  is  deterred  by  u» 
from  putting  forth  the  dull  memoirs  of  a.  literary  friend,  or 
a  single  execntor  from  raking  out  a  ^  correspondence*  among 
the  papers  of  his  testator. 

aggggggaegggaegeag  III  iii  ^i  ii    ' ■  i>i  m^u    \\\   m'  liii  ifi.    i     i 

Art*  IX^-^A  Review,  of  the  Conduct  if  the  Prince  of  WaUs 
in  his  varioui  TrantacHom  with  Mr.  JtftrySi^dunng  a 
Period  of  more  than  twenty  Te/iri,  corUaittin^  a  Detail 
of  many  Cireumstanees  relative  to  the  Prime  eu^td  Prineem 
of  ffales,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  S^Xi,  Sfc.  4ff-  To  which  is  ad^ 
ded  a  Letter  to  Mrs,  Fitzherbert,  upon  the  Influence  efSa-^ 
ample,  ^^.  i^c.  S^c,  By  Hathmiiel  Jefferys^  iute  m^  P^ 
for  the,  City  of  Coventry,  Printed  for  und  pubHsAed  by 
Mr.  Jeffery'9,  No.  20,  Pall  MalL    Bvo.  5s.  6rf*    1806^ 

WITH  the  prospect  of  an  attempt  by  a  formidable  ^ne- 
my  to  subdue  this  country  in  war,  ot  to  revolutionize  it  in 
peace,  it  is  extremely  to  be  lamented,  that  thos^  who  direct' 
Its  administration  are  not  better  judges  of  all  the  effects  of 
all  the  species  of  its  literature. 

They  do  not  recollect  that  the  evils  of  the  l^ren(jh  revolu- 
tion commenced  with  tbe  most  abominable  Tibels,  written 
by  the  vilest  miscreant ;  that  the  neglect  arid  Ibohiempt  with 
which  the  government  affected  to  treat  tbem,.  hergntenejS 
their  audacity,  and  gave  them  credit  with  the  populace. 

It  is  true  the  present  writer  has  not  the  talents  of  either 
a  Marat  or  a  Hebert;  but   he   has  one  advantage  over  his 

firedecessors,  that  he  co-operates  witli  a  faction  whibli  has 
ong  directed  its  efforts  to  tuist  and  torture  every  word 
and  action  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  tlie  disadvantage 
of  hb  general   character.      Tl^fs 'has  bc^n    coiisidcred  hf 
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men  of  sense,  as  a  Rntc  dt  Guerre  in  a  late  administration, 
lyec^atise  thd  Prince  protected  their  opponents;  bat  kiceinaoy 
0f  tbe  measures  of  a  )ate  minister,  it  had  an  effect  beyond  hit 
calculation  and  intention,  for  we  cannot  think  the  merest 
ac^vengers  of  scandal  and  libel  shonld  traduce  and  iiMttlt 
trith  impunity  the  heir  of  the  British  throne. 

This  papiphlet  gives  an  artful  but  unfair  relation  of  pre* 
tended  services  rendered  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  a  Mr. 
JeflFerys,  who  received  the  Prince's  acknowledgments  aa 
assurances  of  patronage  and  preferment ;  expended  his  capi* 
tal  as  a  goldsmith  in  procuring  a  seat  in  parliament ;  and  by 
prematurely  becoming  a  gentleman,  became  a  bankrupt; 
and  he  vents  his  spleen  and  disappointment  by  every  inueodo 
which  he  imagines  may  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Priuce, 
,  whose  only  crime  Is  not  to  have  procured  him  some  place 
or  pensk>n,  to  enable  him  to  live  on  the  industry  of  a  public 
already  too  much  burdened  with  such  vermin. 

If  there  be  any  hardship  in  his  case,  as  he  states  himself, 
it  hasi  been  occasioned  by  the  coonnissioners  Ci>r  settling  the 
Prince's  accounts,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
Mr.  Jefferys  Hhould  have  addressed  the  ghost  of  the  departed 
^linister,  and  not  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  bad  not  the 
slightest  concern  in  the  business  after  it  had  been  undertaken 
by  parliament. 

To  deduct  10  per  cent,  on  his  claims,  after  they  had  been 
sanctioned  by  a  jury,  was  an  extraordinary  proceeding  in  the 
commissioners,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  late  minister  had 
a  meaning  in  the  transaction^  as,  he  had  in  every  thing  re- 
lating to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

This  pamphlet  may  mislead  the  inattentive  and  iU-affect- 
ed;  but  we  hope  the  general  good  sense  of  the  public  wili 
revi^t  at  it. 


«l!fi£ 


Abt.  X-^  J  Letter  to  Nathaniel  Jeferys,  Late  Goldsmith 
and  Jeweller  to  his  lHoyal  Highness  the 'Prince  of  Wales^ 
lat€  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  Coventry, 
vu  the  Subject  of  his  extraordinary  Pamphlet ,  entitled, 
*  A  Review  of  the  Conduct  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
PfiHc&  of  fVales,  ftt:*  ifc.  4c.'  with  an  Examination  into 
l/ie  Motives  of  his  Publicaiion  arid  ilt$,  probable  Consequent 
ju$.  .8«9.  2ft.  Mawman.     Id06. 

THIS  is  a  decent  answer  ;  but  it  is  destitute  of  spirit,  and 
t>f  thit'i^Qhnrn'g^tid  mHiigufty,;wiiicU  are  the  scasoiuitgoi 
J.f(ffeTys*u  pamphlet. 
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AtLj.  XL'^Diamofid  cut  Diamond;  or  Obsermtions  on^ 
Pamphlet,  tniitled  '^  A  Review  of  the  Conduct  of  his  Royml 
JJignness  the  Prince  of  Wales  ,*"  comprising  a  free  and 
impartial  View  of  Mr.  J effcrysy  as  a  Tradesman^  Politic 
cian,  and  Courtier,  during  a .  Period  of  Twenty .  Yeart^ 
By  PhitO'Veritas,     Second  edition,  Svo.  Chappie.     1806.  . 

THE  author  of  thig  ans^ver  to  Mr.  JefferjVs  Inquiry  comes 
forward  as  the  most  redoubted  champion  of  the  Priace  of 
Wales ;  but  we  humbly  thinks  that  in  the  great  and  houour- 
able  extent  of  the  Prince's  patronage,  numbers  might 
have  been  selected  more  worthy  of  the  distinction. 

The  author  is  said  to  be  a  Jew^  industrious  and  keen  in 
the  discovery  of  literary  jobs,  either  frona  booksellers,  or  the 
agents  of  parties;  and  he  advertises  the  possession  of  the 
actual  correspondence  between  Jefferys  and  Lord  Moira^ 
to  be  published  in  a  second  part.  Though  the  correspon- 
dence can  be  of  little  consequence,  it  shews  the  literary 
controversy  is  a  battle  in  Fleet  ditch,  and  no  author  of  talents 
or  reputation  would  willingly  dip  his  pen  into  it. 

This  is  an  error;  it  is  an  error  of  ministers  which  they  may 
see,  when  they  think  themselves  so  fixed  in  their  places, 
as  to  be  at  leisure  to  look  about  them.  Mr.  Jefferys  should 
have  been  answered  by  the  attorney  general,  or  the  Prince's 
conduct  should  have  been  strondy  and  clearly  stated  by 
some  masterly  writer,  who  would  have  instructed  and  fixed 
the  public  opinion.  This  will  never  be  done  by  a  thousand 
such  writers  as  the  author  of  Diamond  cut  Diamond ;  but  the 
Prince's  friends  in  this  business  do  not  seem  to  be  happy  in 
]their  choice  pf  advocates  and  proteges,  - 


Art.  XII. — An  Antidote  to  Poison :  or  a  full  Reply  to  Mf, 

J effa-yh^  Attack  upon  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  his 
Hoy  a  I  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  :  containing  seve^ 
ral  important  Particulars  derived  from  authentic  Sour^ 
ces  of  Information.     By  Claudio.     Mathews  and   I^eigh. 

Srn.y^.    1806.  '        .        ' 

THE  writer  of  this  pamphlet  is  not  content  with  refutinj 
ihepaUimnies  of  Jetferys,be  carries  the  war  into  theenemy't 
country,  and  brings  matters  to  light>  whicfa  Mf.  Jefierys 
fi^bnld  be  glad  were  foi^otten  . 

*  The  muteriak  here  ace  ^ood>  but  the  author  is>iiot  a  good 
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Writer.  It  is  however  the  best  pamphlet  we  hate  yet  seen 
on  the  subject^  and  the  author  should  imitate  the  indeco* 
rons'  example  of  Jefferysia  the  manner  of  advertising  it. 


ABT.XllI.-^En^kiHfrsJEgis;  or  the  Military  Energia  of  the 
Constiludon.  By  John  Carttori^ht,  Esq.  f^oL  II.  fhird 
Edition.     Svo,    Johnson.     1806. 

IN  the  course  of  a  long  and  rather  active  life,  Major  Cart* 
Wright  has  with   a  virtuous  uniformity  of  zealy  with  a  con- 
stancy which   nothing  could  shake^  and  which  could  nevef* 
be  deterred  from  its  purpose  by  any  minor  considerations  of 
personal  emolument  or  distinction,    pursued  that  conduct 
which  Appeared  to  him  to  be  most  favourable  to  real  liberty, 
sstnd  most  consonant  to  the  genuine  principles  of  the  Englishi 
constitution.     There   may  have  been,  and   there  probably 
are^  political  opinions  in   which  we  have  differed  and  may 
still  differ  from   Major   Cartwright;  but  no  differeoce  of 
opinion   will  ever  induce  us  to  swerve  from  that  honest  and 
tinbiassed  impartiality  which  we  hold  to  be  the  most  sacred 
duty  of  every  reviewer;  and  though  we  may  combat  what 
we  deem  the  errors  of  some  or  the  prejudices  of  others,  we 
will  neverpour  out  any  coarse  lind  uomartly  invective  against 
any  man  because  he  does  not  happen  to  think  as  we  do,  ov 
because  we  do  not  think  as  he  does.  We  respect  the  righto^ 
priv'atejudgmentboth  in  politics  and  in  religion  ;  and  we  deem 
the  unre^rained  liberty  of  the  press  to  be  the  best  safeguard  of 
the  fiberties  of  the  British  qalion  and  of  every  nation  under 
heaven.  Where  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  unrestrained, the 
p^wer  of  public  opinion  will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  restrain  th^ 
arbitrary  measures  of  any  government ;  and  Buonaparte   is 
so  well  aware  of  this,  that  he  seems  to  dread  more  than  any 
thing  else  the  free  di8cus«tioQs  of  the  press,  not  only  in  his 
own  dominions,  but  in  those  countries  which  are  still  eX'- 
empted  from  the  influence  of  his  tyranny  and  the  ravage  of 
his  sword*  .The  attempts  which  the  despot  made  during  the 
last* peace  to  shackle  the  freedom  of  the  British  press  are  too 
•  well  known  to  need  any  recapitulation  ;  his  pride  was  mortis 
fied.and  bis  resentment  provoked   by   the  just  and  weli 
merited  indignation  of  his  tyranny  which  was  expressed  by 
the  wrtters  of  this  country;  atidprebtbly  inany  future  peace 
which  we  may  make  with  tt  is  rery  stnsith^e  oppre«soi:  of  maoi^ 
kind>  he  will  endeavour  to  inircidtice  a  slipularian  that  to  otit 
newspapers  and  other  publications  we  shall  abstain  frbmiiiiv 
discussions  *resp««aing  the  measure  oi  liisigoyerament.) 'But 
CttiT.  lUv.  Vol.  9.Ap/mieo  1806.  Q 
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while  there  is  a  drop  of  British  blood  flowiojg  in  British  veinSj^ 
or  a  spark  of  British  liberty  alive  in  the  British  heart,  we  trust 
that  we  shall  rather  part  with  any  thing  than  with  that  right 
which  we  possess  of  vindicating  the  oppressed  and  reprov* 
rng  the  oppressor,  and   of  maintaining  the  cause  of  huma- 
^ity>  of  justice,  and  of  truth,  against  falsehood,  cruelty^  and 
the  most  i-evolting   tyranny.     Happy  are  we  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  unsullied  integrity  which  Major  Cartwright  has 
evinced  in  the  most  critical  and  un propitious  times*     But  ad- 
versity was  never  able  to  break  his  spirit  nor  prosperity  ta 
relax   his  exertions.     His  present  work  is  warmed  in  every 
paee  with  the  glow  of  patriotism  ;  and  the  most  earnest  wisa 
of  bis  heart  ^eems  to  be  to  promote  the  happiness  and  secure 
the  independence  of  his  country.     In  the  present  perilous 
period,  when  we  are  menaced  with  destructioa  by  the  most 
lormidabie  enemy  with  whom  we  ever  had  to  (.intend,  the 
llYoughts  of  every  man  who  is  interested  in  the  political  weir 
fare  of  his  country  must  be  turned  to  those  measures  of  defence 
which  are  necessary  to  secure  our  independence^  and  to  prer 
serve  us  from  the  overwhelming  domination  of  France.  In  a 
period  of  so  much  danger^  and  against  an  enemy  of  so  much 
power,  so  inexhaustibly    rich  rn   resources  and   in  wiles. 
It  is  necessary  to  rouse  all  the  physical  and  moral  powers 
©f  the  country  into  action,  that  we  may  maintain  the  con- 
flict with  all  our  strength,    with  all  our   heart,    and  all 
iour  mind,  and  rather  die  like  free  men  than  live  like  slaves. 
There  are  no  persons  in  the  country,  endued  with  the  faculty 
of  reflection,  who  do  not  seem  to  be  convinced o||'  this;  and 
the  difierence  between  us  does  not  seem  so  mucih  to  relate 
to  the  end  at  which  we  ought  to  aim,  as  to  the  meahs  bjr 
which  it  is  to  be  obtained.     Some  think  that  the  only  safety 
of  the  cmintijy  is  in  a  standing  army  ;  and  that  every  other, 
species  of  force  will  be  found  nugatory,  or  at  least,  only  of  very 
subordinate  sprvipe  in  the  moment  of  invasion.    Others.place 
great  reliance  on  the  volunteer  corps,  and  think  that  they 
will  act  not  only  as  useful  auxiliaries  to  the  troops  of  the  line, 
but  will  of  themselves  be   sufficient  to  repel  any  attack 
ihat  may  be  made,  or  to  defeat  any.host  that  may  land  upon 
jour  shores.     Major  Cartwright  does  not  coincide  in  either  of 
these  opinions.     He  seems. to  think  a  standing  army  more 
dangerous  to  ourselves  than  to  theen^my ;  nor  doeshe  enter- 
lain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  tbejdefence  which  in  the  hour 
of  danger  we  are  likely  to  derive  from  the  exertions  of  tl)e 
¥olunt«er  corps.     What  he  proposes  as  the  surest  bulwark 
lof  our  civil  liberties  and  our  Dati^tial  independence,  against 
iasurreclion  at  home  and  irivnfion  from  abroad,  is  the  restora- 
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tion  of  ihe  old  posse  comitatus,  the  county  power,  or  Saion 
militia,  to  lis  antient  extent  and  vigour  of  exertion.  What 
is  called  the  posse  comitatus,  or  power  of  ihe  county,  was 
in  antient  times  the  sole  militia  of  the  land  ;  and^  as  Major 
Cartwriglit  thinks^  the  best  which  it  ever  experienced.  This 
power,  as  the  great  and  good  Sir  Williani  Jones,  the  enligh- 
tened friend  of  freedt^m  and  of  man,  who  proposed  it's  re-es- 
tabifshiuent,  expressed  it,  incfudes  *the  whole  civil  state  from 
the  duke  to  the  peasant.'  This  posse  comitatus  was  ^  power 
originally  confidfed  to  atl  for  the  protection  of  every  indivi- 
dual. It  was  intended  not  only  to  put  down  rebellion^  but 
to  repel  invasion  ;  to  repress  any  attack  on  the  subject  or  oa 
the  government  either  from  within  or  from  without.  Thus 
in  antient  times  every  individual  was  a  sort  of  frank  pledge 
or  security  for  his  neighbour.  The  system  of  responsibility 
which  it.  e-slablished  was  unlimited  and  universal.  '  The 
householders,'  as  Kapin  says,  '  were  responsible  for  their 
families,  the  tithing  for  the  householders,  the  hundred  for 
the  tithings,  and  the  county  for  the  hundreds.'  And  though 
the  county  power  has  degenerated  so  much  from  its  orimual 
principles  and  its  primary  intention,  yet  this  responsibility  is 
even  al  present  acknowledged  in  the  English  law.  For  if 
any  individual  sustain  any  loss  from  any  riot  or, insurrection, 
hejmay  seek  reparation  from  the  hundred  in  which  it  hap- 
pens. If  the  codnty  power  were  at  present  put  on  its  antient 
footing,  no  sierious  tumult  could  ever  happen,  and  no  riot  b^ 
long  continued;  for  that  power,  with  a  sort  of  omnipotent 
energy  would  be  every  where  present  to  keep  the  peace.  It 
IS  how  about  six  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  disgraceful 
riots,  which  so  long  raged  uncontrouled  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  metropolis,  induced  the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  while 
lie  lamented  the  disuse  of  this  power,  earnestly  to  recom- 
mend its  restoration.  In  antient  times,  as  we  see  by  the 
statute  of  E(lward  the  first,  s.  2.  c.  6.  every  man  'was  sworn 
to  armour'  according  to  the  quantity  of  his  lands  atid  goods. 
The  whole  kingdom  was  put  in  a-  sort  of  military  array, 
which  proudly  threatened  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  every 
oppressor.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  '  Inquiry  into  the  Legal 
IVI ode  of  suppressing  Riots,  with  a  constitutional  Plan  of 
future  Defence,'  has  proved  from  the  most  undoubted  legal 
authorities  that  a/ms-bearing  is  the  important  duty  of  every 
Englishman.  And  he  accordingly  proposed  that,  *  since  the 
musquet  and  the  bayonet  are  found  by  experience  to  be  the 
most  effectual  arms,  all  persons,  who  constitute  the  power  of 
*a  county,  should  be  completely  skilled  in  the  use  of  them  ; 
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tad  that  since  the  only  safe  and  certain  mode  of  using  thelft 
tvith  effect  was  by  acting  in  a  body,  the  whole  civil  state 
sboiild  be  made  acquainted  with  the  platoon  exercise,  and  learn 
it  in  companies/    It  is  perhaps  heedless  to  remark  that  the 

coiHity  power  was  tlie  original  institution  of  the  immorlal 
Alfredf,  by  which  he  finally  succeeded  in  repressing  the  incnr- 
sions  of  the  Danes,  and  in  giving  to  the  country  a  degree  of 
internal  and  external  security,  which  it  had  never  enjoyed 
before,  and  perhaps  greater  than  it  has  ever  since  enjoyed. 
Major  Cartvvrighl  proposes  that  all  householders .  paying 
taxes  should  be  bound  to  provide  themselves  with  arms  accord- 
ing to  the  original  principles  of  the  posse  comitatus,  and  that 
those  persons  who  were  prevented  by  age  or  other  im- 
pediments From  employing  them  themselves,  should  dele- 
gate the  office  to  others.  Mr,  Pitt  calculated  the  number  of 
householders,  paying  taxes,  at  eight  hundred  thousand. 
In  addition  to  these  Major  Cartwright  proposes  to  furnish 
arms  at  the  public  expence  for  four  hundred  thousand  more ; 
to  be  chosen  by  ballot  from  the  untaxed  part  of  the  com- 
munity between  the  ages  of  15  and  60;  and  their  arms  to 
be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  tax-bearers,  and  to  be  kept 
by  the  persons  of  principal  distinction  in  the  parish.  Thus 
would  be  amassed  an  army  of  1, €00,000  men,spread  over  eve* 
ry  part  of  the  country,  which  the  Major  proposes  to  divide. 
into  eight  military  districts,  and' to  have  a  proper  dep6t  for 

-  ammunition,  8ce,  established  in  each.  Thus  the  enemy,  ia 
whatever  quarter  he  might  land,  or  in  however  great  a  di- 
versity of  points,  would  find  a  force  not  bniy  ready  to  op- 
pose him,  but,  whatever  might  be  the  perfection  or  his  dis- 
cipline or  the  skill  of  his  officers,  to  wear  himout  by^a  con- 
tinued succession  of  atfacks,  conducted  by  fresh  forces, 
'and  thus   in   a  short  time  to  waste  his  energy,  reduce  bis 

'Strength,  and  overpower  him  by  numbers!  For  nu^lbert 
capable  of  an  indefinite  increase,  pos^ssed  of  courage  and 
of  arms,  animated  with  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  glow  of 
patnotfsm,  however  imperfect  might    be  their  discipline, 

:  'must  soon  annihilate  any   invading  enemy,  who  from   the 

*  ti at ure  of  things  could    not  receive   continnal  accessiotis  of 
^'^force  to  supply  the  continual  decrease.     This  was  the  Way  ia 

*  which  the  French  gained  so  many  victories  in  th^  early 
periods  of  the  revolution.  They  overpowered  skill  by  mim- 
bers;  and  they  exiuiusted  the  strength  of  their  more  disci- 
plined adversaries  by  the  unceasing  energy   of  tumultuout 

.  attacks.     One  of  tlie  mI  vantages  of  the  ^scheme  proposed  bj 

*  tlaJQS  Cartwright  would  be,  that  it  would  ^oabte  m  to  send 
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theJarger  part  of  the  regular  arniy  to  attack  tbe  enemy  in 
lis  mo&t  vulnerable  points.  If  fifty  thousand  British  could 
feave  been  spared  to  make  a  diversion  either  in  Italy  or  in 
Holland  during  tbe  last  campaign  against  France,  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  the  bkttle  of  Austerirtz  would  never  have  been 
fought^  or  would  have  been  attended  with  a  very  different 
result.  Napljes^  would  not  ha^r^been  engulphed  in  the  vor* 
tex  of  French  ambition;  and  the  fat)[^ily  of  Skionaparte'would 
«ot  at  this  moment  have  occupied  so  many  of  the  thronei 
of  Europe.     We  should  not  at  the  same  time  be  obliged  to 

.  xely  so  entirely  as  we  now  do,  upon  our  navy,  or  trust  our 
security  to  the  perilous  uncertainty  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
Even  if  our  enemy  were  to  become  superior  by  sea,  and  our 
wooden  walls,  in  which  we  now  place  our  confidence  and 
make  oqr  boasts,  should  no  more  avail,  we  should  still  prt* 
sent  a  wall  of  iron  upon  our  coast,  bristled  with  the  bayonet 
and  the  spear,  bidding  defiance  to  his  legions,  and  menacing 
every  foe  with  destruction  that  should  dare  to  land.     And, 

.  as  the  contest  would  be  between  freemen  and  slaves,  betweea 
men  who  were  fighting  for  their  hearths  and  altars,  for  their 
property  and  every  thing  most  dear,  and  a  disciplined  baB« 
ditti  of  plunderers,  figlitingonly  to  obey  the  capricious  than-' 
dates  of  a  tyrant,  the  superiority  which  we  snould  derivo 

I  from  moral  causes  as  well  as  from  physical  strength  would 
be  SQ  ereat>  that  it  could  not  be  long  ere  our  villages  runs 
with  K^e  shouts  of  victory,  and  our  shores  were  reddened 
with  tbQ  blood  and  covered  with  the  carcases  of  tbe  vaa*. 
qpi^bed  foe. 

For  the  more  minute  details  of  Major  Cartwright's  plan, 
.w^mustrefer  our. readers  to  the  book  itself;  and  shall  con* 
cludewiih  saying  that  in  the  present  sera  of  peril  imd,  dis- 

,  may,  when  we  are  threatened  with   a  foreign  domination^ 

'  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  whole  physical  and  moral 

strength  of  the  country  shouldbeembattred  against  the  enemy; 

.  and,  of  all  the  plans  of  arms-bearing,  that  which  the  great 

Alfr<ed   invented,  which  Edward  the  first  sanctioned,  and 

which   the  late  Sir  W.  Jones  and  so  many  other  good  and 

,   wi&e  men  have  recommended  apd  approved,  appears  to  us 

^  the  Q)ost  cheap,  consUlution^li  and  etScacious  that  can  be 
<|ijppted»  •  ' 
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Abt.  XIV .-■^Re,marh  on  the  Husbandry  and  Internal  Com- 
"  nierce  of  Bengal.  8ro.  Calcatta,  1 904 ;' a^r/  London  re-^ 
'  priDted;  1806.    Black  atid  Parry.  '    '  ' 

.  AMONG  the  muUifarious  modern  publications  on  has- 
iMuidry,  it  is  aot^  little  pleasing  to  meet  witb  a  work  repletn 
with  9ound  ta^te^  good  ^nse,  and  respectable  science^  on  the 
agricultural  state  of  the  British  dominions  in  India.  We 
|uroed*¥ritb  anxious  curiosity  to  learn  some  particulars  of  m 
country  which^  we  bope^  through  the  means  of  the  English  . 
language  and  civilization  will  one  day  or  other  shed  a  lustre 
on  the  whole  Eastern  world  in  arts^  in  sciences,  and  in  vir- 
tues ;  and  the  work  before  us  conveys^  with  mqch  elegance; 
9nd  fidelity,'a  very  clear  idea  of '  the  geoeri^l  aspect  of  Beq* 
]|al,  its  climate^  soil>  and  inhabitants  ;  population:  busban-^ 
dry  ;  tenures  of  occupants^  reveuues,^  &c.  profits  of  husban- 
dry >  cattle^  &c;  internal  commerce^  grain,  piecergoodsj 
salt-petre,  and  other  objects  of  exportation/  The  immortal 
labours  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  the  Asiatic  Society  have 
done  much  towards  instructing  the  world  in  every  thing  re- 
lative to  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  Hindostan ;  but 
the  present  publication  mak^s^  us  still  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  its  products,  the  me- 
<ifaods  of  labour^  andconseqtlently  witb  the  domestic  econo- 
my of  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

*  The  first  aspect  of  Bengal  (says  this  writer)  suggests  for  this 
kingdom  the  designation  of  a  champaign  country.'  The'  elevated 
tracts,  which  it  does' contain,  are  consideredHo  be  only  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  uniformity :  and  the  inundation,  which  annually 
takes  place  ill  the  regions  watered  by  thte  numerous  mouths  of  the 
Ganges,  seems  the  consequence  of  a  gradual  descent.  The  princi- 
pal stream  of  the  (Ranges,  bsing  its  saactity  after  sending  a  ballow- 
-ed  branch  (the  Bh&girat!hi  or  Kisimbazar  river)  towards  the  sea, 
inundates,  in  its  subsequent  progress,  the  tracts  through  wiiich  it 
^ows.  Hice,  which  is  luxuriant  in  the  tract  of  inuiidution,  thrives 
in  all  the  southern  districts  ;  but,  Lu  the  ascent  of  ibe  Ganges,  it  is 
observed  graductUy  to  yield  the  first  place  in  husbandry  to  wheat 
and  barley.  The  mulberry  unHmiled  in  the  middle  provinces, 
shows  a  better  defined  physical  division  w"here  it  meets  the  culture 
of  the  poppy,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  northern  and  western  provin-  • 
ces.  Sug  .r  and  indigo  are  common  to  the  whole  champain,  and  so 
are  coarse  cloths  ;  coar^,  at  least,  when  contrasted  with  the  more 
delicate  fabrics  of  the  tract  subject  to  the  annual  inundation.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Hindus,  the  resort  of  the  antelope  sanctifies  th» 
countries  graced  by  his  presence.  This  seems  more  connected  with 
physical  observation  than  with  popular  prejudice.  The  wide  and  opea 
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xange  Iq  which  the  antelope  delights  is  equally  denied  by  the  forcnts 
fif  xhit  mountains  and  tiie  inundation  of  the  fens«  The  seasons  of 
Bengal  conform  nearly  with  the  changes  of  the  prevailing  winds. 
The  northerly  wind  prevails  during  the  cold  season ;  a  southerly 
one  during  the  hot.  The  seasons  are  commonly  distinguished  by 
the  terms  of  cold,  hot,  and  rainy ;  but  the  natives  reckon  six, 
each  containing  two  months.  The  spring  and  the  dry  seiison  occu<4 
py  four  months,  during  which  time  the  heat  progressively  increases 
WitW  it  becomes  almost  intolerable  even  to  the  natives  themselves. 
This  is  followed  by  two  months  of  heavy  and  continual  rain ;  some- 
times amounting  to  it>t  even  ^  inches  of  water  in  a  day.  The 
Imnual  fall  of  rain,  on  an  average,  is  75  inches.*  Winter  succeeds ; 
fogs  and  dews  are  abundant ;  frost  and  extreme  cold  are  experienc- 
ed in  the  mountainous  tracts  ;  even  in  the  flat  country  an  ice  is  ob« 
tained  by  tbe  simple  artiice  of  assisting  evaporation  in  porous  vessels, 
filthough  the  atmosphere  be  much  warmer  than  the  'freeanng  point. 
The  natives  distinguish  the  winter  into  two  seasons,  the  frosty  and- 
the  dewy.  The  dews  are  copious  and  assist  vegetati()n.  The  soil 
of  Bengal  is  clay  (we  should  suppose  ^ndy  loam)  with  a  constde- 
rable  proportion  of  siliceous  sahd,  fertilised  by  various' salts,  and 
by  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Stones  are  also  suffi* 
ciently   common,  f      The    traveller    will    remark    and    compare 

.tlie  neat  habitations  of  the  peasants,  who  reside  in  hilly  re- 
4^ions,  with  the  wretched  huts  of  those  who  inhabit  the  plain; 
tvhere,  during  the  period  of  inundation,  the  peasants  repair 
to  the  market,  or  even  to  the  field,  on  embarkations,  accom- 
panied  by  their  families  and   domestic  animals,  from  an   appre- 

.  bcnsion  that  the  water  might  rise  suddenly  and  drown  their  children 
mad  cattle  in  the  absence  of  their  boats.  When  we  pass  the  pea* 
imuh's  habitation  and  observe  jhe  level  of  the  flood  reaching  to  the 
height  of  the  iirtificial  mound  on  which  his  house  is  built,  his  pre*i 
caution  appears  far  from  superfluous.  The  inhabitants  to  tbe  north- 
pf  Bengal  are  of  Tadrtar  origin  ;  but  the  Bengalese  mountaineers  are* 
perhaps  aborigines  driven  many  ages  ago  from  the  plains  by  th« 
Hindu  colonists;  but  even  desolate  forests,  an  ungrateM  8«il, 
difficult  roads,  and  a  noxious  climate,  do  not  preserve  to  then  the 
unmolested  possession  of  the  dreary  region  to  which  they  have  re* 
tired.' 

To  the  Bengal  method  of  cultivating  the  land  tbe  author 
objects  with  more  point  th^n  juilice.  He  observes  that,  al- 
though 4ikes  to  cjieck  the  inundation^  reservoirs  and  dams 


♦  This  is  nearly  thtee  times  more  than  in  those  parts  of  France  and  Italy, 
which  are  subject  to  great  rains,  and  ii.»boul  iout  times  lh«  average  quantity 
«f  what  falls  in  England. 

^  t  T|he  aathor  also  mentions  a  .kind  of  whinstone,  called  kunhtry  which 
consists  of  40  parts  of  «ir,  41  calcaroofts  earlfa,  16  siliceous  earth,  and  3  calx  9f 
iroa^lW* 
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^onstruiCted  for  irrigation,  and  wells. for  watering^  the  fieldnn 
ofTer  a  pleasing  specimen  of  industry,  yet  the  assemblage 
of  peasants  in  villages,  their  small  farms,  and  the  want  of 
ipclosures,  obstruct  all  great  improvements  in  husbandry.  He 
acknowledges  it  indeed  to  be  true  that  in  a  country  infested  by 
tigers, solitary  dwellings,  and  unalt<ended  cattle  would  be  inse- 
cure, '  but  no  apology, 'says  be,  ^  can  be  offered  for  the  peasants 
indifferently  quitting  the  plough  to  use  the  loom,  and  the 
loom  to  resume  the  plough.  Industry  cannot  be  worse  di- 
rected.'  The  particular  local  situation  and  circumstances, 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  Uie  population,  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  sufficient  vyeight  with  our  author  ;  France,  which 
Arthur  Young  and  others  represent  to  be  so  highly  culti- 
vated and  popalous,hasallthe  peasants  assembled  in  villages, 
and  much  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  particularly  m 
Normandy  and  Picardy,  is  almost  entirely  without  inclosures. 
We  do  not  however  defend  such  a  mode  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  agree  with  our  Indian  agriculturist,  and  think  that  France 
is  greatly  inferior  both  in  rural  economy  and  number  of  in- 
habitants to  England,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  territo- 
rial extent.  - 

On  the  population  of  Bengal  we  have  a  Tery  ingenious 
and  interesting  chapter.  In  India  there  are  no  parochial 
data  far  ascertaining  the  number  of  inhabitants,  in  conse* 
quence  of  which  the  collectors  of  districts  have  been  called 
upon  for  their  opinions,  and  they  have  enumerated  *  the 
villages,  houses,  husbandman  holding  leases,  and  artificers 
paying  ground  rent,*  iq  certain  districts,  whence  some  ge- 
neral conclusions  may  be  drawn.  From  these  calculation^^  it 
appears  that  there  are  more  than  203  persons  to  each  square 
mile,  and  that  as  the  area  qf  Bengal,  Bihar,  and  Benares 
4unauo^  to  162,1^00  square-miles,  it  follows  that  the  popu** 
l«tton  of  these  provinces  consists  of  nearly  33  railhons  of 
indiiridaals.  But  lesC  this  estimate  slwold  exceed  the  truthj^ 
it  is  agreed  to  consider  the  actual  population  of  these  provin- 
ces as  amounting  to  30  millions.  .When  we  reflect  on  the 
immense  population  of  only  one  of  our  Eastltidiiin  Settle- 
ments, and  remember  that  Uiese  millions  are  governed  by 
a  few  agents  (many  of  them,, no  doubt,  great  and  good  men) 
of  a  committee  o'f  merchants,  who  are  again  governed  by 
ajiyno,,  w^  cannot  help  thinking  i^im  an  enemy  to  the  true 
intciei^ts  of  his  country,  who  does  not  wish  to  <ce  the  £o<^^ 
lish  constitution  imaiedialely  exieudud  over  [ndia,  and  the 
Dumberless  people  of  thjut  vast  c»iin try  Fejidered  Brrtish  sub- 
jecLs^aud  their  country  an  integral  j:urt  of  the  British  empire* 
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De  must  bf  a  short-sighted  poIitiqiaQ  Tcbo  can  suppose  the  ex^ 
istin^  system  to  be  permanent,  and  he  is  a  wicKed  one  w^q 
would  not  sacrifice  his  prejudices  to  inaintain  the  securitjr 
of  British  India/ 

From  different  surveys,  it  appears  that  the  actual  state  of. 
the  Bengal  territory  may  be  ^'educed  to  the  folIowiDs;  pro* 
portions  of  24  parts  ;»  rivers,  and  lakes  occupy  3  ;  land  irre- 
claimable and  barren  4 ;  site  of  towns^  villages^  highways,^ 
ponds,  &C.1;  free  lands' 5;  in  tillage  9;  waste  4.  Thus^ 
if  half  the  free  lands  (tracts  held  by  personal  and  hereditary 
right)  be  cultivated,  the  whole  tillage  is  31,335,370  acres« 
From  the  ascertained  consumption  of  salt^  it  is  evident  that 
the  population  must  exceed  SO  milliQns.  The  food  of  aa 
Indian  is  very  simple  ;  the  diet  of  one  is  that  of  millions^ 
namely  rice.  With  spilt  pulse,  and  salt  to  relieve  its  insipidity. 
Two  and  a  hall  ounces  of  salt,  2lbs.  of  split  pulse,  and  Sibs. 
of  lice,  form  the  usual  daily  consumption  of  a  family  of  five 
persons  in  easy  circumstances.  '      ^ 

The  cultivation  of  rice  is  the  chief  busniess  of  the  Bengal 
husbandmen^  and  the  various  species  of  this  plant  have  kiut- 
tiplied  to  an  endless  diversity.  Other  corn  is  more  limite4 
in  its  varieties  and  seasons.  Great  varieties  of  pulse  are 
atso  cultivated  ;  and  the  universal  and  vast  con'sutnption  of 
vegetable  oils  is  supplied  by  the  extensive  growth  of  muR-. 
tard,  linseed,  sesamum,  and  palmachristi ;  afso  of  tobacco, 
sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  mulberry,  and  poppy.  The  manipu^ 
lations  and  implements  of  husbandry  are  much  the  same,  at 
in  the  south  of  Europe;  oxen  are  used  for  horses^  and  the 
buffalo  for  the  cow.  Considerable  ingeonity  is  displayed  ia 
the  diflferent  modes  of  irrigation ;  and  even  the  drill-huih 
bandry  is  not  unknown  in  India. 

*  The  simple  touls  which  the  Iiulian  emplo]^  in  every  art,  are  so 
cottrse,  and  apparently  so  inadequate  to  their  purpose,  that  it  creates 
surprise  how  he  can  ever  effect  his  undertaking;  but  the  lohgcominit- 
ance  of  feeble  efiarts  accomplishes  (and  mostly  well)  what,  compared 
with  the  mean.s,  appears  impracticable  ;  habituated  to  observe  his 
success,  w€  cannot  cease  to  wonder  at  the  simplicity  of  his  process^ 
when  contrasted  mi\  tho  mechanism  employed  in  £ui'ope/ 

To  certain  parliamentary  orators,  who  seemed  to  think 
that  tl^re  was  no  such  thing  as  rights  in  India,  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  the  4ih  chapter,  on '  tenures  and  pro* 
perty  in  the  soil,'  where  they  will  find  much  more  subtihy^ 
and  critical  acumen  in  discriminating  the  principles  of  ab- 
fiiact  right  iniodiet;^  than  is  to  be  found  io  their  own  supejr<» 
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£cial  declamations.  Our  remarks  on  this  small  but  inter- 
esting  volume  have  already  ei^tended  to  such  a  length,  that 
^ecan  only  notice  the  two  last  chapters,  on  '  the  profits  of 
Iiusbandry  in  Bengal/  which  amount  to  SO  |>er  cent,  and  on 
^  the  internal  commerce.'  Almost  every  species  of  esculent 
iruits  are  abundant  and  good  ;  tbe  cultivation  of  opium  and 
^ilk  is  progressive; 'tobacco  and  su£:nr  might  also  hie  raised  in 
Bengal  much  cheaper  than  in  the' West  Indies.  The  price 
of  labour  averages  at  2d.  a  day.  Cotton,  which  grows 
throughout  India,is  sold  for  2id.  a  lb.  avoirdupois,  or  in  a  state  , 
ready  to  be  shipped  for  Europe  at  11. 1 3s,  per  cwt.  Several  just 
remarks  occur  on  the  impolitic  freights  from  India,  and  it  is 
shewp  that  6>l.per  ton  would  be  much  more  advantageous  to 
the  public  than  l'5l.  as  now  charged;  a  system  of  extortion 
which  bds  thrown  much  of  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  fo- 
reigners, 

•'The  general  merit  of  this  work  so  far  surpasses  that  of 
matty  similar  "publications  of  the  present  day,  that  we  have 
been  induced  to  pass  over  some  inaccuracies  and  miscopcep-^ 
tlons,  ds  riuworthy  of  notice. 


Art.XV.— jrf  SportingTour  through  various  Part$  of  France^ 
in  the   Year   1802.     lit/  Colonel  Tltprnton. ,  In  two  Vo^ 
.  lumes  4to.  SL  ISs.  6d.     Longman.     1806. 

AMONG  the  various  kinds  of  travellers  enumerated  by 
Sterne  in  his  Sentimental  Journey,  the  sporting  tourist  is 
Bot  mentioned;  though  perhaps  he  is  included  nnder  some 
liead  of  idleness  or  inutility  whicb  we  are  oowilline  to  spe- 
cify to  our  relidersy  We  Me  indeed  at  a  loss  to  determine 
in  what  light  we  should  consider  the  publication  before 
us.  Must  we  remember  that  it  was  intended  as  a  benevo- 
lent relief  to  the  necessities  of  a  friend  ?  and,  as  siich,  must 
we  value  it  for  the  motive  which  introduced  it  to  the  world  i 
Must  tlie  smallest  donation  be  thankfully  received  i  Or, 
inore  strictly  fulfilling  pur  duty  than  mercif^iUy  indulging 
our  humanity,  must  we  accompany  our  author  to  the  Gon« 
tinent,  not  quite  in  that  happy  state  of  good  hnmonr  with. 
him  which  he  seems  invariably  to  preserve  with  regard  to 
hiniseli\?  Must  we  be  rather  tired  than  entertained  with 
two  quarto  volumes  of  sporting  intelligence,  which  might 
have  been  easily  compressed  into  one  short  essay  in  the 
Wonderful  Magazine  f  In  truth,  we  cannot,  upon  so'diffi- 
cpltapoint  as  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  our  author's 
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claim  to  adoiiration,  answer  oar  own  questions,  or  hazard  a 
decided  judgment :  suffice  it  to  say  that  we  hope  the 
book  will  be  of  the^  desired  advantage  to  the  ingenious  imita- 
Cor  of  Shakespca:re ;  and  yet  that  wjb  fear  the  almost  exclu* 
sive  attentipn  \«rhich  it  bestows  upon  wolf-hunting,  hawk- 
ing, shooting  at  a  mark,  eating  good  dinners,  ^?  aetera 
de  genere  hoc  (as  the  Westminster  Epilogue  Writei*s  elegant- 
ly  express  themselves)  will  prevent  it  from  obtaining  that  • 
^eneml  circulatron  which  the  correctness  of  its  language 
(as  will  be  shortly  seen)  could  not  fail  to  induce,  were  n6t 
the  subject  matter  so  strangely  uninteresting. 

(^r that  accuracy  of  style,  winch  we  have  here  so  jiistlj 
praised,  the  following  is  no  unfavourable  specimen.  Talking 
of  a  beautiful  French  view  at  Pont  Chartrain,  where,  in  the 
year  1802,  at  the  house  of  Monsieur  d'Etalier,  our  author 
met  Generals  Moreau  and  Macdonald^the  ^  beautiful  J^lrs* 
Macdonald,'  &c.  Sec  this  writer  says, 

,  *  After  he  bad  enjoyed  the  most  refreshing  slumbers,  and,  ia 
Tmagination  repeated  the  enjoyment  of  the  day,  according  to  th^ 
poet* s  observation ,  that  he  rose  at  four  o'clock  the  next  mornin<T, 
and  strolled  about  the  park  and  gardens,  which  are  l^id  out  wii^ 
tblerable  taste.  There  is  also  plenty  of  water  well-disposed,  and 
the  woods  and  scenery  is  superlatively  beautiful/ 

Nor  is  *his  unusual  elegance  of  grammar  by  any  means 
confined  to  a  single  instance  in  the  Sporting  lour.  It  per« 
vades  and  adorns  many  pages  of  that  valuable  work — that 
fl€  plus  ultra  of  fa^hicmable  travels. 

Can  we  begin  our  extracts  better  than  by  quoting  the 
author's  account  of  his  introduction  to  Buonaparte  f  Here 
are  two  great  personages  met  together — the  one  the  first  of 
modern  sportsmen — the  other  the  first  of  modern  empe« 

50JW. 

Readers — prepare  for  a  picture.  On  the  left  htind  upoa 
an  eminence,  stands  our  author—'  favoured  with  an  exceU 
lent  telescope  '  He  has  already  tasted  ^  his  consular  beve- 
J'.agc/  via.  '  coffee  and  cooling  liquors ;'  he  bas  already 
bad  a  '  perfect  view  of  the  evolutions  of  the  troops;'  haa 
seen  the  Mamelukes  'in  their  particoloured  costume,  and 
lar^e  turbans,  looking,  aip3ong  the  other  soldiers,  like  beds  of 
tuhps  in  a  garden  ;'— and  now,  *  the  first  consul. dressed  in  a  ' 
];^ain  uniform,  and  cocked  hat,  about  five  feet  two  inches  and 
a  half  in  height,  well  proportioned,  but  rather  slooping,com-. 
plexion  sallow,  hair  brown'— "(like  an  advertisement  ♦or 
a  runaway  apprentice)—'  and  eyes  of  agr^cwisAhue,  bai  dia 
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movntcS  from  his  whhe  charger,  a»d  entered  the  Tufllelries.^ 
Onraarthor  has  now  been  mistaken  for  Lord  Wliitworib,  *  a 
•tttafccf  he  was  not  very  ready  to  rectify/  as  he  ingenu* 
'  '  eonfessea  to  hia  friend.  Lord  Darlington,  to  whooi 
i  excellent  letters  are  addressed;  and  we  wilt  now  iotro- 
\\A^y  in  bksown  words,,  to  Buonaparte. 

'  After  waitiug  some  tinae,  the  doors  were  thrown  open^  ^nd  it  . 
was  a»iu>«(Ked  that  the  First  Consui  was  re^idy  to  receive  us.  We 
acpsrd&ugly  roade  our  entrance,  forming  a  part  of  a  well-drp>sed 
tmmA  €^  aM  natrons.  Buonaparte  first  entered  into  conversation 
wiA  llae  Portuguese  ambassador,  and  then  proceeded  round  the  cir* 
diV  conducting  hinnselC  with  ^reat  sffability  towards  each  individual 
nAoira*  introduced  to  hira.  When  became  to  the  English,  most  of 
vkoai  were  in  military  or  naval  uniforms,  he  addressed  hinwelf  in 
jnitiicaW  to  those  who  had  been  in  Egypt.  When  it  came  to  my 
faoi  10  be  presented,  he  noticed  my  medallion,  and  enquired  into 
ikencMcing  of  it.  I  tuld  him  the  legend  was^  the  triumph  of  truth, 
*mmi  AaI  the  medallion  had  been  presented  to  me  by  the  soldiecs'of 
AeWtst-York  Militia,  when  1  was  Licfutenant  Colonel  of  that  regi-> 
mHM„  as  a  testimony  of  their  esteem  for  myself  and  family*  Buoiia* 
pMte immedialely  replied  with  great  animation,  ^Colonel,  I  acjmire 
mdkmtn  I*  and  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Merry,  he  said, '  be  pleased 
Sii«  to  inform  your  countrymen,  that  I  highly  esteem  their  natiotu'^ 
lie  tlKn  proceeded  round  the  room,  conversing  with  every  one/ 

*  •  Bitt  the  honours  paid  toour  author  throoghont  his  tour  were 
■Mist  extraordinary,  and  indeed  they  must  have  been  the 
moie  flattering,  as  we  imagine  that  he  might  have  travelled 
Asangh  £ngland  and  i^ot  have  met  with  such  deference,  eveir 
finom  the*  volunteer  association  corps*  of  any  manufiicturj^ 
tommia  Yoi  cshire,(the  chief  scene  of  his  mihtary  and  sporting' 
explotts>aH  he  did  from  the  *  well-fnaHner'JP  mA  *  reipecifut 
soldiery  of  imperial  France. 

Before  ve  proceed  with  our  gallant  tourist  on  bis  route 
to  JParis,  we  must  not  torget  to  mention  a  ruse  dc  guerre, 
trbich  did  him  infinite  credit  in  the  packet-boat.  He  and 
Mis.  T.  having  repaired  on  board  at  rather  an  earlier  hour 
tbao  any  of  the  other  passengers,  proceeded  to  take  posses-, 
aioo  of  the  state-chamber,  or  cabin,  which"  bad  been  pro-i 
ifiised  to  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  and  alll>ough  thie 
foirnier  strenuously  insisted  on  *  what  ke  per/taps  considered 
as  bis  rigbi,'  continues  our  author,  *  our  possession,  berng 
eleven  pomts  of  the  law,  was  an^  insuperable  bar  to  all  hi& 
remonstrances.'  How  the  gentleman  could  have  been  in* 
duced  so  calmly  to  relinquish  his  claims,  we  should  be  una- 
Ue  to  imagine,  were  it  not  that  our  tourist  tells  us  he  ha<i 
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persuaded  Mrs.  t".  to  feign  herself  ill,  and  IiU  aitiagmwl  W9B 
Jkol^.nt4uartcd  enough  to  disturb  a  sick  lady. 

In  letter  the  first  we  liardlj  know  what  ttiere  is  v#fthj  of 
notice,  except  that  it  contains  half  a  dozen  pict4i«ei,  on 
^f  which   is  the  representation  of  a  J  ack-boot ;  and  about  i 
many  remarks  of  much  sucli  a  nature  as  the  following 
Remark  I. 

*  Brightheimstone,  now  called  Brightoit,  on  the  coast  <if 
*  stands  on  an  elevated  sit^ati^o,  gently  decUbiug  towards  tdie^ 

Jcc  &c.  &€•  Sporting  Tour,  Vol.  1,  p.  6\ 
Remark  II. 

*  Trees  of  Liberty  are  planted   in  several  parts  of  Diepye^i 
carefuUy  watei*ed  every  evening;   but    those  which  I   ba«^  i 
do  not  appear  in  a  flourishing  state — perhaps  the  soil  is  noi 
nial  to  them/ 

Acute  inoendo ! 

Letter  the  second  proceeds  with  pretty  pictures  and  ptittj 
observations  from  Dieppe  to  Rouen;  and  concludes  mAk 
what  our  author  calls  '  a  buoiorous  mistake  conoevMiq^ 
coloured  eggs;'  for  he  has  adopted  the  taking  tiiia  of  Ma;. 
Carr;  another  very  favouritie  traveller,  to  whose  merili  we 
have  particularly  endeavoured  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public.  The  creatn  of  the  story  in  question  is,  that  ana  iiiih* 
man  seeing  coloured  eggs  in  a  shop  window  at  Rouea,  ex- 
claimed, <by,  Jasasand  I  wocrder  iftheiffUiet  are  dTifae 
aaaie<)6iourJ!'i' 

The  Aientipn  «f  an  eatable  naturally  brings  us-tntdiec^ 
Cttrean  part  of  our  autlior^s  Tour.  His  uiinule  descri^tioosof 
the  good  dinners  which  l^e  met  with  to  such  9atiei^  ha 
France,:  are  extremety  tantalizing;  and  in  letter  the^»  we 
'  hare  an  account  of  an  entertainment  at  Uouen,  particatelf 
delightful, 

•  *  First  wasprodticed  alargetray  fuUofg^re^i  oysfers,  tis  thef  um 
termed,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Solan  geese  aix2  s»eri»eJd  itf  at 
Eflinburgh,  to  whet  the  appetite.' 

Geese  of  all  sorts  have  teen  served  up  at  Edinbutgh,  df 
late  years,  with  ver^^  piquantc  sauce,  3ut  to  prooeed  with 
the  bill  of  fare : 

*  This  spur  to  eating  being  removed,  the  dinner  \vas  brott^^  m^ 
4roii$is(ing  of 

"*  Soup  andbouilli- 

*  Capons.     Un  salamis  de  licvre,  being  oar  hasbeJ  bany 

*  Maintenon  cotelets. 

*  Rabbits.     P^t^s. 

*  PetitSy  of  all  kinds* 

We  hope  not  of  all  k  inda.  ^ 
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*  The  marc^sin,  or  wiM  boar,  barbecued,  veQr  sumptuously  dressed 
Up  with  fruit  and  floAvers,  forming  a  most  showy  dish,  and  smoking* 
hot,  next  appeared.  The  gentleman,  with  great  porfip,  pourei  ort 
the  marca&in  two  bottles  of  champasrne,  after  which  it  was  served  to^ 
the  company ;  and  the  entertainment  concluded  with  an  immense^ 
turbot.' 

Doubtless  we  may  sav  of  our  author,  Nemo  magis  rhombunt  . 
ffppuit.  *  All  kiods  of  melons  were  on  the  table,  which  you* 
will  be  astonished  to  hear,*  (Lord  Darlington,  we  think,  must 
have  been  more  astonished  at  many  things  he  has  heard  from 
our  tQurist)  '  were  eaten  with  boiled  beef;  but  such  is  the  cus- 
tom here,  and  even  figs  are  occasionally  eaten  in  the  same 
manner.* 

*  That  part  of  the  boar  wbich  I  partook  of,  was  the  fillet/ 
(so  the  part  allotted  to  Ajax  was  the  chine)  'and  I  assure  you 
I  never  tasted  any  thing  superior.  The  bottle  and  conver- 
sation circulated  freejy>  and  many  coqipliments  were  paid 
ipe  as  a  sportsman,  in  consequence  of  my  recent  success/ 
Our  tourist  of  course  killed  the  boar.  But  mark  him-^and  we 
shall  have  more  anon — *  indeed,  the  very  flalteriug  attention  I 
received,  and  the  frequent  solicitations  to  drink  a  variety  of 
wines  with  every  gentleman  present,'  (the  company  was 
a  iarge  one,)  '  very  nearly  reduced  me  to  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation/    How  frank  and  amiable  a  confession ! 

Letter  the  third  concludes  with  announcing  in  the  news* 
paper,  bur  ?iuthor*s  arrival  at  Kouen  '  in-  the  most  dashing 
stile ;  and  a  regular  journal  of  my  sporting  career/  says 
this  fortunate  tourist,  *  was  laid  before  the  public.  This  was 
certainly  much  in  my  favour;  as  it  announced  me  with  an 
eclat  i  little  deserve*  (engaging  modesty  !)  '  to  the  surround*^  » 
ine  country/ 

^  Letter  the  fourth  contains  nothing  but  pictures  and  words, 
e;xcepting  a  long  quotation  from  Pope.  The  fifth  has  somq 
observations  upon  agriculture,  by  which  it  appears  ^  that 
the  French  sow  rj^e  instead  of  wheat  upon  good  land.'  Un- 
wise people ! 

Letter  the  sixth  brings  us  to  Versailles,  with  our  tourist 
and  Mrs.  T.  in  their  travelhng  dresses,  'and  completely  co- 
Tered  with  dust,*  where  we  will  again  leave  them  for  a  mo- 
ment *  in  the  private  apartment  which  they  preferred/  and 
just  remark  that  the  head  of  this  chapter,  which  bears  for 
Its  irtle '  an  anecdote  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,'  con- 
tains a  very  iree  specimen  of  indecency.  AVas  not  the  lady 
shocked  at  such  libertinism?  But  let  us  hurry  on  to  our 
author's  sporting  apparatus,  which  is  fully  described  in  this 
chapter.  At  a  trial  of  French  afiiJ  English  guns,  he  carries 
qS  tla«  orize  from  the  whole  manufactory  at  Versailles,  with 
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bis  piece  which  he  catls  the  Poker,  or  Buonaparte.  So  in 
Ariosto  we  reiii.ember  the  swords  Fushberta  and  Curindana, 
though  our  tourist,  perhaps,  does  not  resemble  Orlando 
Furioso  so  much  as  he  does^  Ajax  Mairhyo^o§:g,  But  thi» 
celebrated  poker  '  opened  the  ball/  as  our  author  fancifully 
expresses  his  having  the  first  fire,  and  threw  her  shot  so 
exactly,  that  the  French  said — some  equally  fanciful  thing 
in  its  praise. 

Let  us  now  behoI4  the  sporting  tourist  at  Paris  ;  which 
city  he  describes  as  being  so  changed  from  what  it  w^s  in 
his  former  s^our  there  before  the  revolution,  that  he  retrac- 
ed it  with  difficulty.  However  this  may  be,  the  last  sentence 
of  letter  the  seventh  operated  powerfully  upon  us  when  we 
perused  this  work.  It  talks  of  '  abandoning  the  pen  for  the 
fascinations  of  sleep.*  Theexpression  allured  us  into  the 
gentlest  slumber,  and  upon  awaking,  obliged  to  the  author 
who  had  refreshed  our  body,  we  determined  not  to  exeri 
the  utmost  severity  of  our  mind  against  his  odd  farrago  of 
eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  hunting,  and  shooting  adventure* 
'  through  various  parts  of  France/ 

Yet,  when  we  before  knew  his  favourite  viands^  why  sliould 
he  be  so  superfluous  as  to  specify  calf's  head,  as  forming  a 
part  of  any  entertainment  at  which  he  was  present  ?  Apro^ 
pos  of  calves'  heads :  Rousseau  seems  to  have  attracted 
much  of  our  author's  observation,  and  he  not  only  take» 
particular  notice  of  that  silly  sensualist,  when  visiting  his 
tomb  in  the  isle  of  Poplars  at  Ermenonville,  but  quotes 
a  still  more  silly  author,  MerCier,  in  his  account  of 
.the  removal  of  Rousseau's  ashes  to  Paris.  This  high 
flown  absurdity  concludes  with  '  spectators  weeping  at  tiie 
thought  of  Julia,  Spphia,  and  Wareos'  (the  profligate  pa* 
troness  of  a  conceited  libertine)  '  and  singing  the  plaintive 
air  of  ^'  Dans  ma  cabane  obscure" ! ! !'  But  the  editor  of  our 
author's  ,tour  has  received  from  another  traveller,  of  equally 
f  espectaWe  authority,  a  description  of  the  death  of  Rousseau. 
in  this  piece  of  rhodomontade  pathos,  although  the  foolish 
and  blasphemous  sentence  with  which  Jean  Jacques. concll^ 
ded  his  life,  viz^  ^I  render  up  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  my 
maker  as  pure  as  I  received  it  from  him,'  is  omitted,  yet 
much  of  the  lowest  noniense  is  irfserled,  which,  were  it  but 
authenticated^  would  make  an  appropriate  addition  to  the 
life  of  Rousseau  in  the  Biographia. 

The  enthusiasm  of  our  author  with  regard  to  sporting  we 

really  rather  admire.     Energy  attracts  attention  at'  least,, 

'  even  when  misapplied.    The  following  sentence  cannot 'be 

read  without  good-humoured  smiles,     ft  was  occasioned  by 

the  author's  losing  himself  on  a  hunting  pai'tj^ 
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'  At  this  juncture  a  thousand  fears  crossed  my  mind— lest 
the  hounds  should  have  found  and  gone  off«f  Will  not  oup 
readers  i^ympalbi^e  as  we  do  in  anxiety  with  the  sportsman^ 
\l'ill  they  not  rejoice  that  his  thousand  fears  were  unfounded^ 
,  We  would  extract  our  author's  account  of  his  shootings 
irith  the  long-gun  ;  but  he  shoots  with  the  long-bow  also—-' 
the^tourist^  notwithstanding   the  legend  of  his  medallion^ 

*  'the  Triumph  of  Truth/  certainly  shoots  with  the  long* 
bow- .  For  instance^  be  talks  of  a  custom  among  the  faieiers' 
daughters  iii  France^  nay^  women  of  the  lowest  sort^  giving 
sixty  or  a  hundred  louisfor  a  cap^  and  entailing  it  to  their 
jposterity*  /  This/  says  o^r  author,  *.  must  be  considered  at 
nheuormoiis  price  for  people,  who  do  not  appear  to  haire 
MX  [^nce  in,  their  pockets/  ,We  agr^e  with  the  observation^ 
KjlU  are  not  quite  so  well  satisfied  with  the  anecdote. 

^Another  instance  of  his  availing  himself  of  the  established 
rivilege  of  travellers,  is  hfs  story  of  three  vast  anti-rbonis  at 
lonsieurd'Btalier'schateaui  each  of  which  was  seventy  •'five 

leet  \n  length ! ! !   Long  indeed  is  the  bow  of  our  tourist,  and 

terrible  are  bis  dai'ts.    like  Teucer— 

.  •    ,  >    :  -  telaCydonio 

Direxit  arco  ; 

or,  rather,  Kk*  Ulysses,  he  only  can  use  hrs  own  weapon: 

Of  the  verses  which  he  frequently  quotes,  we  are  sometime* 
at  ft  k>6sto  disc6ver  who  is  the  atithor,  and  indeed,  canhot , 
hel^suspecting  that  he  himself  is  a  votaiyoi*the  Muses  as  well 
astrf  Betiona  and  Hippona  t  and  that  like  Sir  Harry  in  Hi^h 
Life  below  Stairs,  he  bccasionally  spends  his  mornings  m 

*  wooing  the  Ttr^^    We  conceive,  for  example,  the  following  " 
happy  tetrastick  to  be  origitial:  * 

*  Her  imperial  bouquet  Nature  yieLdi 
Unboundedly  kind  from  her  band ; 
The  pomp  of  the  groves  and  the  fields 
Shed  cheerfulness  over  the  land, 

Ti  tiim  titty  tuiu  titty  li/ 

We  shall  select  some  desultory  remarks  of  our  tourist,  and 
ftea  bid  him   adieu — we  hope  * 

Adieu  !  a  long  adieu  !  adieu  for  ever ! 

'  according  to  the  poet'*  observation,'  to  make  use  of  his  own 
mo<le  of  expressioH. 

We  shall  continue  to  number  the  remarks,  and  have 
therefore  no\v  to  transcribe 

J^fn  3.  Opinion  of  Beaufif. — 'A  woman  cannot  justly  be 
accounted  handsome^  uaiess  be  have  a  good  cQaipleiiqi^ 
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mnA  ii\  certain,  dtgeee  of  enbonpoiDt  P  Say^  what  degr^» 
thou  arbittr  eieguntiarUM,  say,  what  degreef  ?  *  Th€  Prince 
bf  Wales/  coQtinaes  our  author,  'who  is  an  excellent  iodge 
of  the  fair  sex,  is,  I  believe,  of  the  same  opinion/  What  a 
flattering  coincidence  of  sentinient ! 

^'  No.  4.  'M  laughable  JccidefU.r^Thehumovtr  of  this  affiiic 
he»  in  Mr*  Bryant,  the  painting  secretary  (wliOi  with  Qur 
author,  and  hia  chere  amie^  composed  the  party)  being  dis- 
lodged.from  a  vicious  kicking  donkey, '  and  both  himself 
isnd'hia  ass  beiog,  very  severely  bruised  and  lacerated/ 
And  this  our  author  calls  a  laughable  accident ;  nay  he  adds^ 
that  it  would  make  a  good  subject  for  the  pencil  of  the  poor 
Bttftring  artist !  We  cannot  dismiss  this  remark  without 
endeavouring  to  satv^  Mr.  Bryant's  wounds  both  of  bodtf 
and  mind,  by  a  compliment  to  bis  skill  in  drawing,  which 
is  very  plejasin^Iy  displayed  throughout  these  volumes.  Tht 
two  jackboots  mdeed,in  vplume  the  second,  iQtght  have  beea 
disoensed  wift  after  the  one  jackboot  in  volume  the  6rst^ 
ana  some  few  pictures  beside  are  neither  interesting  in  desigii 
nor  well  executed;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  drawings  ar^  ^ 
much  the  best  part  of  the  Sportidg  Tour>  and  reflect  infi* 
nitely  more  credit  upon  the  nand  of  Mr.  Bryant  than  the 
fetters  do  upon  the  head  of  Coldtiel  Thornton. 

^  The  cries  of  Paris/  and  '  the  heads  according  to  the 
Parisianxostume,'  give  a  good  idea  of  the  higher  and  lower 
lajiabiitaQts  of  that  capita).  But  as  to  any  notion  of  French 
bbaracter  which  is  to,  be  derived  from  the  scanty  gleanings 
and  superficial  observations  of  our  author,  the  reader  might 
^s  well  search  for  knowledge  of  this  kind  in  the  annals  <tf 
IJlubrtt,  as  in  the  lucubrations  of  the  sporting  tourist*  We 
•hail  conclude  with  Remnrk  the  5th|  challenging  the  whole 
file  of  our  brodier  reviewers  to  make  up  the  half  dozeit 
with  a  single  passage  from  tliis  work  of  more  utility  or  en- 
tertainment th4n  the  five  quotations  which  We  have  selected. 

No.  5.  The  Horns'-^a  Hunting  Song._, 

*  Aurora's  hlutjfcthfe  East  itJorns, 

Now  quityitiy  friends,  the  geniai  bed  ; 
For  if  no  beast  appears  with  horns, 

jki  lea^t  ihe  aittUr'a  grace  )'6ur  head/ 
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MON^tHLY  CATAWdUt. 


"  REUPION. 

Art.'  ttf.^— Sf/i^c/Sb^or  *t^i<T<tyt9t':  »r  the  geometrie0l  Attdogy  bfihe 
Caihdk  IkfcHrikie  (f  Trinity ,  tonionant  to  ffumofi  Reitsoh  imet 
Qori^kinlsipn ',  typicatly  d^monBtrated  alii  txemfj^ed  fy  fht^ 
naintial  indivCnbk  Trinity  of  eerMn  simiiltan€bUs  Sounds  ;  ^vfkk 
Letttrs  from  Dr,  Hersebelr  awi  ike  kite'Reo.lfiUiam  Jont$  of 
NaylatLd,andpuldisk€d^t  his  reqwett  and  daiwc,  by  H,  Hc^rSH^tm, 

WE  feraem her  to  have  heard  of  ^  T^boariug  man  who  foiwid  a 
tetbfectory  proof  to  his  own  mirkl  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
fntlie  single  clement  of  water,  as  exhibited  Buffer  the  three  forms 
of  hail,'  snow,  and  rain.  We  do  not  know  whether  thh  might  not 
he  flfviite  as  good  ab  anafogy  as  Dr.  Marrbgtoft's  sSttitfltaneotw 
sdtinds.  Many  wi>Ve\«n  be  dis'posffd  io*CTy  oiR  agaihk  sacli  sp«eak 
lation^^^ai^  we  owti  me  c&nnot  onrseitres  feel  much  ^dislpOtllMa  la 
foibid^be-cry,—       .      '-»  '  -  / 

Quodcunqtie  c/itendis-mih^sic  incrednliis  ddi/ 

Art.  17. — Jesus  Christy  the  Medititor  httween^Oodand Mil^y  en  Ad^ 
:voc(Uefor  us  witfi  the  Father ^jind  «  FropUiuH^n  far  tht  Sins  of4ht 
World.     T/^ird  Edition.  l2mo.     Hatchard.     l&Ob. 

THE  tftle  ^pagfe  stiflScitntfy   mdicatwr  the  natttretjf  this  wdrfc, 
and  the  dennmd  ^  a  third  edition  Ft» merits. 

Art.  18. — A  Sermon  preached  atRwhdalesAprit  I'SM,! 806,<m  ocei^ 
sion  tjf  the  Death  of  the  ilev.  Thomas  Threlkeld^  Mhtister  of  a  i>is^ 
senting  Congregation  in  that  Place ;  to  wh^ch  is  added  anAppendtz^ 
containing  some  Account  offhe  Life  and  Character  (f  Mr  JThrelkfild, 
and  particularly  of  Hie  Po'mers  of  Memory^  and  qjTthe  Tre^vres  of 
Knowledge  possessed  by  him.  By  ThomasBarnts^  D.D.  Felk^ 
'of  the  American  Philosophical  Soueiy.   8i'o.  Manchester.     1806. 

THIS  sermon,  like  many  others  on  similar .  occasions,  is  a  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  departed  friendship  and  virttie^  ami  does  ere- 
iiit  to  the  author. 

POETRY. 

Art.  19. — Vaccinia,  or  t ha  Triumph  of  Beauty,  Ato,  Ostell,  I8O6. 

SOME  few  years  before  the  author  of  thfs  poem  came  into  ex« 
istence,  Virgil  had  said  "  Vaccinia  nigra  leguntur ;"  we  suppose 
the  writer  of  this  poem  had  that  line  in  his  eye  ;  but  if  we  are  no* 
much  mistaken^  he  will  be  dittappointed^  andihe  ^  Vaccinia'  of  this 
poet  will  rather  share  the  fate  of  \hA  '-alto  ligustr^/    ,  . 
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son,  of  the  Nth,    pri^tidf^f  iU  Juit<H',^0n(i^$M  bp  J.  Crosth- 
waite  andl.  Wili^ift^.  .^Wfciuhws.    «W-  '  l%^% 

WE  had  hoped  to  $ee  \\o  ^or^  yers^s  on  Ne|soi)  \  \i\%  memory  htt 
Idready  been  sufficiently  inj^lt^d.  llie  preseo^  poep^  ^  like  its  prede- 
tassors.  The  few  ^ood  lines  that  are  interspersed  ip  the  forty-five 
pages  of  which  it  conshts^  %]^t  ^  f^l^le  aj^c4o^  fqx  sHph  trampery  a$ 
Uie  following*:  .  ^ 

<  Still  fdithfu!  i^eHkiry  %itli  iHihleytai  JdMrtiea^ 
Sb^t  teil  to  distant  fv^rldd  and  distant  tiima« 
The  deeds  of  |»lo>y  donid  taid  hostile  dimesi^' 

t^ireExed  to  the  poem  is  a  rhap?Q(UiC4l  address  to  the  arniy  and 
havy  ;  and  to  every  page  is  annexed  a  note  of  this  kind  ;  <  a  pro- 
})hecy  of  the  anxipUs  nuiae.  who,4vhile  Uf^  Uves  tq  ^op^f  wiU/ondJf 
4d/)^  ihi^t  Britain  may  fulfil  t1)e  great  accomplbhment/ 

A)tT,  jJu — Afford  ot  Two;  ojr  JrchiUciuraJ  Hints  addrestedto 
Hosetioyal  Academicians  vfho  arls  Painters ;  writt<en  ftrior^  as  welt 
OS  ti^se^uent^  to  the  Day  of'  Annual  Elepiionfor  their  President ^ 
tOtA'Decefnbtr,  1805.  T&  which  ^fep  Notes  are  added^  a  Dedi^ 
cation,  a  Preface,  and  Postscript  to  Reviewers*,  By  FuBricia 
Sunnety  Spinstdr,   4to.    Stbckdale;     ]80$i 

WJB  shrewdly  §i|8pe0  that  FftbHcia  l^qnn^a  dpth  bely  her  9ex». 
*  VoK  boppimen)  soni^t/  Her  >tyW  certainly  hears  a  strong  like-r 
lipsf  %o  t^at.  9^  cerUuQ  titles  whiipfa  have  m^t  our  eye^  and  the  ^n^br 
Jectof  her  pien  ea^cite*  a  cpiije^^Jie  th«t  Ae  is  *  an  artist/  ^^  w^U 
f « *  ^  fri^r^l  to  af i/  B^r  ot>l«et  $eeiQ$,.to  recommend  the  proprif 
iftr  c^jfiilewpga^paint^Kv^^lltH^thjWj  ascwl^^^  or  prchitecti  a?  A 
president  of  thp  ♦cadw.y^  ^      . 

•  We  love  dear  Paintitig  at  (he  hearty 
And  would  not  brings  disgrace  upon  her 
By  thr^sting.  hef/i^  ch^r  of  honour.' 

We  shotild  be  sorry'  to  see  discord  aride  among  thr^e  sii^li  amiable 
Osiers,  and  it  should  seem  that  a  votary  of  one  of  them  may  be  suffi* 
qi^tiy  9^q^aiA^4  ^Hh*tiM>^6  P^^ipl^^  Pf  l^uty  which  are  cp9i« 
^Qto  ^1|  thref),  tp  As^j^t  a^.cbi^f  pri^  at  tb^r  mysitfri^  and  ciere* 
C^Wiwsi.-  ThfiWj^  wW<;fe  A^  nnifer^anfi  i^  ^  HmH*  9^  Fajbricia 
}JMm>e9,  49^  not  y^tipppise^  ^  ia  immf^  ^  .^he  Urg^r  portio4 
%^ifh  w^  do  «o(  understand;  ^n4  (bc^fgh  ^V^  may  handle  the  fUMting 
\|r^ihy^^h  ^  much  ^ijl  a?  her  ^^jo^^tqv  gppli»d  j|he  ?hafin^  bw^# 
the  seems  not  to  be  a  very  great  adept  in  wielding  the  quill.  '  Take 
a^iHrOUfthie  specimen^  and  unriddle  the  note  subjoined  ye  who  ccm, 

.*:     -  '.Amtio^hioiself  .ilii^Mvknew 

Pronv  whence  hii  strength  and  valour  grew^ 
Hi 
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100  WONTierLV'CATAtOGtE. 

Fought  Arrcufeit  tbe  high  renowuMf 

AMowQ'd  no  equal  on  tie growid : 

Thus  Uko  Aniaui  spread  your  name. 

On  terra  f^rma  reit  tor  fatne* 

T.ilerr  prov«  your  strength,  di^ay  your  pow(i^, ' 

il^Dd  build  with  pride  the  6of  Ate  towtr. 

Give  to  the  (/»mf  its  proper  sise, 

Erett  the  »/f^^  to  the  skies; 

But  4/0110^  act  a  kindteu  part»* 

Sit  i}%A^HiMre  on  a  jsil^r  art.: 

Oh  1  bdp  her  when  you  find  bar  fainting,. 

Nor  xidvfriwiipksmt  over  Famting.' 

'  DRAMA. 

AitT.  S2.-* '£<:(gcrr,  or  CaUdoman  liuds^  m  Tragedjf^  tiwBS  perform* 
ing  toith  universal  Applause  at  theTheaire  Roj/al  Covent  Garden. 
Bif  Gearge  ManHcrs^  Esq,    Tipper  amd  Richards.    1S06. 

,  UNC0NN£1CT£D  as  we  are  wit^  newspapers,  we  shall  pass.over 
the  preface  of  ^is  play,  in  which  the  author  complains  of  the  ill* 
treatment  he  has  received  from  the  eijbtors  of  Sunday  papers*  and 
proceed  to  the  tragedy  melf,  which  b  nothing  more  thaii  a  fe«Mo 
^dioof  Douglas.  The  author  acknowledges  that  he  borrowed  his  plot 
from  Mrs.  Hadcliife's  *  Castles  of  Athlin  and  DUnbayne/  and/ (hat 
ht  was  obliged  to  have  the  plan  of  Douglas  continually  before  bini  as 
a  beacon,  to  avoid  splitting  on  the  rock  of  plagiarism.  In  this  how« 
ever«  he  has  not  succeeded ;  the  slightest  examination  will  convince 
the  most  partial  admirer  of  Mr.  M.  that  the  sentiment,  language,and . 
manner  of  £dgar  are  a  most  servile  transcript  from  the  tragedy  of 
Mr.  Home.  In  one  tubing,  however,  we  shall  coincide  with  the 
author,  that  he  is  a  perfect  novice  in  the  ait  of  poetry* 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  23.— T^€  Domestic  Guidei'n  Casei  of  Insanity  ^  pointing  out  the 
CauseSy  Means  ofpreventingf  and  proper  Treatment  of  that  Dis* 
order.^    Button.     1805. 

'  UPON  the  whole,  the  advice  given  by  this  writer  in  maniacal 
(Hseams  is  judicious.  In  the  medical  treatment,  he  confides  chtf^fly  to 
purgatives,'  long  continued  ;  to  the  use  of  the  warm  .bath  and  pedi« 
Ic^la;  and  to  the  methods  used  to  promote  the  secretions,  and  to  make 
a: derivation  from  the  head*  He  condemns  (perhaps  too  indiscri* 
ninately)  opiates,  tonics,  and  stimulants*    The  mental  and  moral' 


-•tioejoab    But  do  aot«rt  a X(ijid^|iar»r}^lN9thiiaitbadl^MiMag»f 
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treatmeDt  is  likewi^  ^^uaHy  rational.  We  must  except  from 
{his  commendation  the  following  direction,  which  we  think  rash  an4 
absurd  :  *  If  these  measures  pro<tuced  no  alteration^  I  would  try 
r^letion«  and  fill  the  vessels  (as)  full  as  possible,  by  good  living^ 
mud  ftven  make  the  patient  drunk ;  and  when,  thin  was  accomplished 
^commencis  the  first  plan/  We  are  s^lso  sorry  to  see  a  sensible  work 
tjisguised  by  a  bad  stile,  and  even  disordered  by  many  grami^atical 
errors. 

Art.  24-.— if/i  Inqviry  into  the  Nnfure  and  Action  of  Cancer  ;  witk 
a  Viev  to  etfablish  a  regular  Mode  of.  cnring  that  Daease  by 
i^aturnl  Separutitm.  fijr  Samuel  Youngs  Member  of  the  Hoyai 
College  of  Surgeani^  London.    %vo,     Phillips.   1805. 

CANCEL,  according  to  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Young,  depends  oa 
altered  organization  only.     He  excludes  therefore  the  notion  of  any 
specific  matt' r^  either  as  producing  it,  or  as  generated  in  the  dis* 
easa<f  part.  *  It  would  appear  to  be  an  accumulation  of  disproportion* 
ate>  4ictions  in  previously  deranged  structures,  originally,  for  the 
most  pari  of  complicated  nature  and   the  continuation  of  th^.^is* 
ease  would  scfm  to  r«st  upon  the  want  of  an  jeQU^I  c*  incurrence  of 
power;^  to  regenerate.'    The  cancerous  actipn  therefore  he  conceives 
^o"  be  confined  to  the  dis^sased  part,  and  in  <onsequence  rejecis  ae 
groundless  the  idea   of  therp  being  any  constitutional  afieetlon 
conjoined  with  it.     *  In  all  the  caucersl  have  teen/  he  says,  *  a(teit 
^lougbing^  a  healthy  stale  of  the  part  has  been  (he  coosequeuce  lor 
9pme  time,  UQtil  the  n/t;tural  effort  luis  been  subdued  by  the  cotw 
linued   irritation  kept  up,  and  the  part  has  again  fiilien  back  mt^ 
similar    irregular  productions.'    Here,  in  truth,  iar  the  difficultyk 
What^  is  this  irritation  which  prevents  the  regeneraiionot  the  parity 
jfit  be  neither  a  local  poison  nor  a  constitutional  taint  ?     It  is  in'  vaia 
to  object  Complication  of  structure,  and  different  degrees  of  vitality 
pf  the  parts  involved  in  the  disease.    The  same  circumstances  ara 
net  with   in ,  the  common  abscess,  in  which,  notwithstanding,  w« 
^nd  blood  vessels,  nerves,   cellular  membrane,  all  simultaneously 
reproduced.     Titi  this  difierence  of  event  is  strjctly  aicouiited  for» 
Xhis-ti)eory  most  be  couKidei^d  as  essentia^y  ai^d^  radically  defective. 
The  disease,  according  to  Mr.  Young,  may  originate  m  simple 
obstruction.  Its  recurrence  where  ihe  schirrous  tumour  ha!»  beep  re^^ 
roovad,  he  attributifs  to  the  saipe  cause,  some  diseased  parts  having 
buen  left,  in  which  there  is  no  obvious  alteration  ot  structure.    Her^ 
•then  we  have  Hn  pbstructi<m,  which  it  is  impobsibie  to  detect  by  the 
aeufles.     I'his  appears  to  us  an  entire  conlusion  of  ideas,  and  agrosf 
abuse  of  words.     In  what  does  this  obstruction  differ  from  thif  contar 
fikiniition  of  Mr.  Home  ?  a  term  to  which  Mr*  Y.  objects^  but  which^ 
r^'lhe  best  that  can  be  used  to  oxpreiis  the  matter  otlact.  i 

Our  hopes  of  effs.*ctin«»acure,  or<if  miich  improvement  ia  the  treat* 
ment,  are  n>»t  greatly  raised  by  the  pros(>ect  here  held  out.  It  is  ^t^ 
i#fved  that  there  is  j)o  chance  of  recovery  bt^t  by  an  euttr&separiUiun 
4)fthe  sound  from  the  uii^ound  parts,  and  it  is  lusi^i^ated  ( hat  cau>|if« 
^ppiicatious  have  bceq  rejected  from  regular  practip^  190  hastily,  au4 
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Aat  ^y  i  ratto^lrl  Use  df  tfa«tt  ^  ri&^uUtliioae  of  (dtitig  caiit^  Hmy 
jti  be  Established.  We  beartlly  wish  tbat  Mr.  Y(«ing*$  fdttiiv ex* 
petiehct  may  tottfirm  bishopej.  Thist^rork,  we  understand,  hinn 
tended  as  a  prospectus  of  thft  futorelafedurt  6f  thE  aathdrlnibe  isaniQ 
ffeld  of  enquirv.  tonsiderrng  it  tis  a  coup  Jt  essUi^  we  think  respfect- 
atly  of  ibe  taffertti  of  the  writer.  Wfe  would  advise  hirt,  when  ht 
Ugain  pre^nts  hittitetf  before  the  pubirc,  to  eonfinb  himself  to  prac'^ 
lical  observations,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  a  metaphysical  jargon^ 
which  our  modern  patboiogistt  mistake  for  profundityt  and  not  tb  iih 
^ulfe  in  unbecoming  and  petulant  remarks  oiv  the  labours  of  hh  pre- 
Wwors, 

POLITICS. 

Art*  2J.--^^zco  Letteri  on  iktComrnksariat ;  written  to,  Jthetomm 
mUswtttn  qf  Military  Inquiry ,  by  HavUiand  fe  Mesuriev^  Eiq* 
Commissary  General  to  the  Army  late  in  Egypt  (md  the  Hedi% 
ierranean,  %vq.    Stockdi^le.    18d6« 

DURING  s6TeM  y^an^  of  aiteBtiteidid  feitbfol  service  in  tbie  oooi-* 
itnissariat,  Mr.  Le  M(isUrier«  had  discovered  a  rariety  of  errors  and 
abuses  which  prevailevl  in  that   department.    These  he  had  rtmde 
Itnown  during  Mr.   Pitt's  former  administration  ;  but  no*  nocio^ 
was  taken  of  his  representations  and  remon!|trauce«,  aiyd  no  feform 
whatever  was  introduced,  though  imfnense  sum's  of  the  public  mo« 
.  fity  might  have  been  saved  ((y  the  adoption  of  such '  practicable 
afnd  salutary  regulations    ^8  Mr.  Le    M^surier  proposed.    But 
whatever  might  be  Mr.  Pitt's  merits  as  a  statesman,  he  was  certain*' 
]y  never  forward  in  pmmoting  an  economical  expenditure  of  the 
public  money ;  uor  did  he  eVer  show  any  favour  to  those  who  pointed 
out  ihe  abuses  of  office  aiid  the  means  oftheir  prevention.  It  is  in  i)h^ 
commissariat  as  in  other  depart meifts,  the  accounts'of  ^h«  VliAerent 
agents  appear  somietim^s  not  to  have  been  passed  for  years,  or  never 
passed  at  ail.    Thus  voucher^  could  be  easily  forged,  charges  made 
that  ftever  were  incurred,  or  increased  greatly  beyond  the  original 
amount;  and  we  all  know  that  where  pecuniary  profitis  to  be  ob«f 
lained,  all  kinds  Of  impositions  will  be  multiplied  in  proportioii 
to  the  prospect  of  impunity.     But  the  sagacity  which  Mr.  Le  Me* 
aurier  displayed  in  the  detection  of  frauds  in  the  oflUc^of  the  com^ 
missariat,  and  the  honest  industry  which  he  exerted  in  the  preven«« 
tion,  were  so  far  fro*i  recommending  him  to  the  favour  of  Mr»  Pitt, 
ihat  they  rather  operated  to  his  disadvantage.     After  experien- 
cing marked  neglect  and  multiplied  mortifications,  he  retired  fron^ 
the  service  in  the  year  1798.     But  when  M^  Addington,  who  seems 
to  have  had  the  good  of  his  country  realty  at  heart,  came  into  office, 
the  patriotic  virtues  of  Mr.  Le  Mesurier  were  not  forgotten,  and  be 
vra^,  in  October  1801,  appointed  commissary  general  to  the  forces 
\n  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean,     On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  Mr.  Le 
Mesurier  found  that  even  before  the  walls  of  Cairo  the  troops-  were 
lUrnisH^j^^vyith  biscuit  and.  salt  pork  which  b^^  come  from  the  vi^*» 
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Ittfrtikig  ekore^  '©f  Ddpiferd,  aft  the  pptec  of  about  fbnt  ghrffings  d^* 
f«ttoii,  t^Mn  stift  ^bT^()  and  fi^  m€(it  migbt  tvith  a  pro|M:r  com- 
lflt9sft^iat-eUa^ishm«M  havs  b^en  pitioui^^t  th^  frrice  of  sixpence 
the  ratiorl.  When  Mr.  Pitt  had  succeeded  in  sabvertJng^Mr.  Addhig- 
Mtm'tt  admirtf^Mion,  Mr.  Le  Mesurwr  xvfes  no  longer  an  object  of 
Ikvoor  or  of  patronage.     The  oflScte  o^  oomraissary  gibneral  hail 
)>ecdttie  yaeADt  by  the  resrgMttkm  of  9if  Brook  Watson,  who  had 
n^ver  bieen  tfn  advocate  for  any  ^eco^otnitai  reforms  in  the  depart- 
ffteat  oV^r  which  be  had  so  long  presided.     Mr.  Le  Mesurier  \va!^ 
both  in  the  nrfny  and  in    th«  comi^is€ariat  umversnlty   regarded 
US  the  teost  pmper  person  to  be  his  sGccessoY.     But  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
acted ibe  fkithfol  and  pat rioiic  servant  ftf  the  piiblic,  whose  indus- 
f  ty  and  vigilantfe  had  heen  th«  sating  of  sp  niany  thousands,  and 
lippbinl«da6ttaifigerfroni^the  otheri^eof  the  Atlantic  to  fill  \Aat 
lat  tbe^ present  ci^bis  h  a  place  of  so  mucli  impprtance^  and  on  the 
pmp*¥  i^Keculi^a  ef  which  the  $access  of.  military  enlerprize  must 
tfo  mtkcft' ^pend.     Mr.  Le  Mesutier's  pamphlet  well  <fcserve/tha 
Uttention  of  the  present  adminibtration  ;  and  we  trust  that  thty 
wIM    profit  by  the  wh4>)«!KMBe  adtke  which  it  contains.     ^Thev  ai^ 
ptedge4   to  tbe  niost  ttpHght  and  ec^oniical  expenditure  or  tb^ 
^ub)i€  UKoney*;  and  we  thtt^k   so  well  of  them  as  to  believe  that 
they  wWI  not  WoJaie  their  own  solemn  engngemehts,   nor  firnstratfe 
tile  satigutne  hopes  of  every  wise  and  ^ood  man  in  the  auiied'king*' 
dam."  -  '         '         •        '  '    '     \     ^ 

/iHtr.'l^.^f^APUm  6r  Proposal  for  the  Atigmentation  of  tie  "RegUm 

^     JmrJitm^i^tk^  Line,     Bt^  Military  Ojftcers.  '  Seal.     1806. 
•       '        .•'",«'  ^  .    •         "  * ' 

TH£S£  officers  propose  to  limit  th«  mimber  of  men  in  arms  to 
il*Q,PC^f  thntof  tk0^e^  800,000 sboald  hecemposed  of  tegnkn, 
.  IM^tbflitibi^tEf^fumug  t^OgpQO  should  consist  oC  ve^nteers^  pet* 
.&^ti^»  iM^yf^munry  i:aya^y  ;  but  that  whatever  troops  wa  ^mi^ 
$&%d  HhfQaui,  ih^e  §ho(uld  Heyfit  be  U^than  a  fo roe  of  900,000 
jp^MrUrsin  fii^gUk^^  T^  jldd  tMt^he  nhole  ceg«lar  army  shouM 
4)v3  4iv^led  m9  baitt^lions  of  ^OQ  m^n  eaicb>  and  put  under  tlve 
4;<4miimnd  ^f  ^ective  colonels,  ^  rank  entirely  unknown  at  present 
in  thiB  jeguUr  army  ;  for  though  tbere  are  more  colonels  in  th|e 
linited  kin^oo)^  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  than  in*  all  i^e  rest 
4xf  Europe  put  together,  there  is  nttt4>ne  tkt^^  ejpecfive  ^oionet  doing 
duty  as  smc^  in  the  comof^aqd  of  a  battalion  in  tho  whole  regular 
.lu^my! ! I  •  ^ 

Atf .  27. — A  Defence  of  the  Volunteer  Sr^stenty  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Windham's  Idea  q/*  th<U  Foree  /  vsith  Hints  far  it»  I^nprovt^ 
fneni,     tiatxrhard.    1806. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  defects  of  a  volunteer  system.  ^"3  trust 
that  tjiere  are  few  persons,  who  will  ^ot  bear  teslimony'to  the  spi- 
rift,  the  energy  and  disinterestedness  of  the  volunteer  ;  to  the  ala-« 
^c^rity  wijrh  which  iaa  nwmcru  of  the  most  serious  alarm  they' expos* 
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pi  tbfBmietiret  to  great  expence  and  numertHi^  indonvf nicsicH  tht^  '■ 
they  plight  )>e  train^  to  arm?*  4qd  liearii^to  vtield  die  musket  tfB4  - . 
fbefword  against  tlieepemj,  vbpieeroed  ready  to  r^tmt  his  tiumtft 
rous  hosts  of  rayagers  uppn  our  shores.     We  cannot  |op  niuch 
^lame  thoi|»  who  afiect  to  ridk^ulo  the  exertions  or  to  depreci^e  th^  ; 
IDorit  of  to  trqly  patfiotic  iind  respectable  a  portion  of  the  commH*' 
nity,     ^ut^at  the  same  time  we  think,  -as  we  have  stated  in  our  f«* 
yii^w  of  Major  Cf^rtwrjght's  publication,  that  a  general  arming  of  tbp 
Juogdom  pn  the  ^nj^ient  plan  of  the^o^se  ctmiiatm  or  county  powoc^  - 
^ould  be  found  the  chfapest,  tb«  most  coa$titut'rona),  and  the  most 
efl$cacious  mode  of  defence  which  wf  could  adopt.     Nor   coul4 
the  int^nalpeaca  of  the  country  be  at  all  endangered  by  luch  # 
pla»;  for,  as  the  whoje  property  of  tin?  country  would  be  inured  tt  ^ 
the  use  of  arms,  al]  civjl  commotions  would  bewtantiy  repressed  by 
thole  who  were  mpst   interested  in  the  preservation  of  order  aa4 
of  pea^ce.     0ur  deff  nee  against  any  epemies  to  the  British^onstittH 
tion  either  frofn  within  or  from  without  would  not  be  feft  to  an  ♦ 
indigent  and  unprincipM   rahble,  hut  would  chiefly  depend  on 
those  wlio,  fro|a  the  greater  interest  which  they  had  rtt  itake,  and 
/rom  the  effects  of  a  superior  education,  would  be  lf»s  easy  to  se^ 
<iuce  from  their  dufy,  and  mpst  likely  to  display  an  energetic  2«mlI   > 
^r  .the  wel/are  of  their  country,    jgy  this  means  we  should  like- 
wise obtain  a  larger  and  a  morfs  equably  di^poSf^d  forc^  than  the 
volunteer  system  can  ever  furnislr.     Wherever  the  enemy  might  of- 
^ct  a  landings  he  would  in  a  short  time  be  overwhelmed  by  a  supe- 
rior hrt$,  which  I  instead  of  being^  brought  at  ^r^t  exp«aace  -  m^ 
considerable  delay  ffom  a  distant  part  <^f  tl^e  country,  flight  bit  i»* 
Stahtly  eolleeted  from  the  surrounding  district.     There  M'ould  he^ 
no  occasion,  a&ha$  b^n  pro|)Osed,  t6  lay  th^  tJbtintry  vjraste  fov* 
,iniks  bcfDrethe  foce  ofan  invading  {be,' and  thus  to  comibk  It  noH 
p(  spontaneous  ravage  on  ourselves,  which  it  would  cost  ^  c^tury  *e  - 
repair ;  for  the  enefuy,  being  opposed  by  myriads  of  freemen   at  the 
moment  pf  his  landing,  would  ttot  be  able  to  advanpe,  or  would  find 
bishop  sp  thitined  at  every  step  that  he  must  soon  propose  a  surren«» 
jiter  or  .sound  n[  retreat.     A  parity  of  force  may  vanquish  where 
there  is:supefiprity  ot  skill ;  but  it  is  numbers  ^nly  which  can  ra^ 
pidly  annihilate.     And  if  ibe  old  posse  comitates  were  re-established 
with'improvements  suited  to  tlie  change  of  manners  and  the  state  'o^ 
mochrm  war,  no*French  mamuders  would  be  permrtied  to  breathe  ' 
ior  two  days  on  EngUshground.-    They  would  within  that  tiln^  *>e 
strewed   in  lifeless   heaps  up^n  the    ground,  or  pushed' iiitq  the; 

^''^      -         ^  '       '  '      ^      *,       ^     •  ^    ■  .  ••■••      -^       : 

A  at:  tB.^— ><  a^fassionaU  Inquiry  into  th^  l^esi  Means  of  Ndtiorial 
.■*    I^afet^.     JSj^7dA/i  Bow/e^,JE:igl  Hatcbar(l.  IJiOo.   ■  * 

AM GWG  the  best  means  of  national  safety  tbis  author  Sf  d^ns  ^reck- 
on increased  pen^tiesdn  thii  non-attendance  of  public  worship,  and 
9jpvire Tcstlfc  worn  on  gt-iatificatjons  \^hich  we  hayc  bqcn  ^Iwjiys  tapghj^ 
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«(Kcwii$brv««  >y  119  nmm  iiioomp*tiblto  with  virtiw  anil  wHttinoo^  < 
^i^ce^  .  Tbuft  tJbm  circulalioaof  Sumky  newspapers  seemi  art  o^eet 
0f  bii  mortal  aversioOy  aod  one  of  those  crying  sins  wkicli  we  mmt 
f.eli9i|i)9b  J>efoxc  w^  can  expect  to  bei^t  tl^e  French  out  of  the  Jeld^ 
9r.  majur  the  hau^ty  Corsican  loifer  xkm  crest  of  hiaamhittoii.***** 
Aa|h^r«  are  wany  persons  who  have  ao  time  for  ieteUectual:  cuUm«  - 
^r  for.h^m)ess  recreation,  except  on  the  sabbath,  yiie  4o  not  see  hpw 
it  .can  possibly  be  reconciled  either  to  the  nature  of  the  jnttittrtion  ' 
i^self»  or  to  the  benign  ^nius  of  Christianity,  to  ^  debar  tbeu  (torn 
«ptnding  a  part  of  the  Sunday  in  a  manner  At  once  so  instriKdv^  and  • 
^eeable.     We  are  qf  opinion  that  political  information  caanot  ba: 
p3Q  i^idf^y  diffused ;  and  that  the  more,  thinkers  and  readers  we: 
f^ave^amfKigusy  the  better,  security  we  enjoy  for  the  rational  awl., 
well^tempered  freedom  of  the  British  fcon«titution ;  the  greater  re-^ 
atraints  will  the  free  exprestion  o(  pubUc  opinion  impose  on  bad 
nieaiiures  and  bad  mep.  Religioo  doe«  not  cQosist  in  semtslesstnof' 
f^^^cations;  nor  will  the  great  precepts  ^f  moral  dttly«  tn  the-practice 
9f  w^ich  theessenct;  of  chrijstiaiiity  more  especially -resides^  eYerf^e-  . 
Iie^9i9mpnded  by  an  incongruous  association  with  puritiinic  4C^rerity  ; 
fnd  ^natic  gloom.  The  sabbath  of  Ibe  moody  calvinist  or  Hie^wbin-  ! 
fBgbypQcrite  m^y  be  covered  with  crape^  or  di^ssed  out  like  ft  life^.  ^ 
]iess  carc^^  for  a  funeral  i  but  the  sabbath  of  the  benign  disciple  oi'ihe  .'. 
Ibeuevolepf  J^sus^  will  be  a  day  not  only  ^jf devout  thanksgiyinjg^  bad 
q(  aocial  eodearijaent,  and  harmless  mirth«    That  Pro-Wdeiice^  whieh 
i^esign^  (he  |$orid  beauty  of  thelS^lds^ and  moduUted  ti)e  lively  <?h<y*:  < 
ruS;PJt  tjip  groves^  cannot  but  be  fjeased  when  he  beholdarhis  ratton* 
^I  c^tyres  innocently  gay^    True  piety  is  never  a  «tradigcr  lo<  joy 
of  heart ;  and  those  who  convert  tde  sabbath  >nto  a  day  of  peiiaiice  * 
and  austerity,  defeat  th^^  benevolent  ends  of  the  iimitution,  mtd  dor 
despite  to  that  spirit  of  chanty ,without  the  e.%ercise  of  which  no  sab* 
l^tk  can  be  sancti^ed. 

Aar;  Sp.-^*^  comparative  Statiement  of  the  two  BilU/or  thehettei 

.    G-ffceritment  of  the  British  Possessions  in  Jndiay  brought  into  Far* 

iiament  hj;  J^A  Fox  and  Mr,  Pitt^  mth  explanatory  Observations: 

By  the  Right  Honourable  Hichard  Brin^ley  Sheridan.  Budd.  1  %66» 

7H1S  is  the  repi:^blicatioi|  of  a  pamf>blet  tvbich  appeaired  in  the 
year  1788.  Of  the  comparative  merilfi  of  the  two  bills  there  canmit 
well  at  this  day  be  two  opinipi^s.  Mr.  Fox's  bill  was  simple  in  its  {Kin* 
ciple^  bnt  c<»mprehem!ve  in  its  plan,  and  powerful  in  Us  opcratioiisi 
Mr.  Pitt's  bill  wasjntricate  in  its  constitution,  con(^iied  in  its  view.% 
con^iised  in  its  "statements^  ahd  to  every  beneficial  purpose  ^uite  inv 
putent  ill  its  operations,  Mr.  Fox's  bHl  would  have  augmented ^  the 
power  of  th,e  parliament ;  Mr.  Pittas  increased  the  patronage  of 
the  crown.  Mr.  Fox's  bill  would  have  promoted  the  true  inte* 
rest^  of  the  Ea^t  India  CJonapany,  aud  have  secured  the  peneo  pi 
}ndii| ;  ^Ir,  ^itt's  bill  has  had  the  eAiect  of  eMbarrassinjnj,  th^' 
^(faiF9.of  the  company^  of  loading- them  with  debt,  aud  ofdi^turbin^ 
jbe  whole  empire  of  Indostan  ^it(i  ravage  and  with  war. 
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AH.T.  Sfk^TU  Ifts^ui^  (^  4h(^  Gtftmm  Smpirep-  tmdrtk^  ^PMefi^ 
.J^rospfct^  qf  Europe* ^  Jn  two  Purity    B^.  J.^l^lmii^i  J.  Iif> 

TIMES  6f  e^tamity  »ndl  distr^sf,/bfwar;  febine,  '^nd^sparrart 
tbo&einwhirli)  in  all  «g^'bf  tlife  wbrid,  tht  desire  of  anticipating 
tbe  progress  ofev««t»  and  ©f   tiHvtflihg  tRe  daric  ecfVefritg  of  |he' 
fnttite,  till  been  the  most  knpatierif,  and  consequently  in  ijfhicb 
tbetfpirrt  of  pfoi{»i)^ic  delosion  bais  becti  most  dilfu$ive  in  its  inftu- 
cBce  and  ntost  active  in  its  operatietts.  '  Such  has  beeh  the  agisted 
stale  of  man  for  rtie  last  sixteen  yeats,  in  which  sb  many  extraordi"- 
imf}bevena  have  occurred,  and  «a  naany  mote  seetn'still  ripening  t« 
maturity  in'the  womb  of  fa^*,  that  tve  Orrgh^  not- to  be  ^rprised  that 
this  feeling  has  be#n  so  general,  andthat  it  *  has  given   birth  to  the 
wildest  refieries,  ihe  moat  chimental  suppositions,;  and  the  Wost 
gloomy  imaginations.     Thqfsw*  bkvehad  '$a^e"rteW  prophets  and^ 
moiti  new  inierpretprs  of  the  bid.     Thte  book  of  TlevelatlohS,  v/hich^ 
•  haii  never  wanted  a  host  of  expositor*  to  ap^jty  Hts'hij^C  OT^I^ry" 
to  recent  occurrences,  has  afforded  an  ampla  i^tock  of  'mitteriafe  oi^ 
which  to  exwcise  the  fkcuUies  ^  the  visionary,  and  to  impregnate 
the  fancy  of  those  who  wish  tt>  lift  lip  the  curtain  ^hl<Bh  God  ha$ 
t4jr<>'wn  ovi^r  the  dtwtiny  of  nations  and  the  future  prospects  of  man/ 
Muny  are  they  who  have  failed  in  explaining  this  hidde^n  book,  and 
Mr,  Bicheno  must  not  ht  angry  with  us  if  we  preBtrnip  to  add  his 
name  to  the  ntimter  of  those,  who,  iMheir  eager  desire  to  discover 
Ml  llie  labyrinth  of  i^s  Sombre  dt^taih,  predictions  of  ^hat  is,  and  of 
what  is  about  to  be,  have  violated  tfe  sober  rulesof  rafidhalcriticism, 
and  disgraced  their  compositions  by  thewost  puerile  absurdities/  ' 

Akt,  31.— ^/j  Aintoer  to  *  War  in  Disguise;*  or  Htmarks  vpanik^ 
New  Doctrine  of  E^tglandcoHQermig  Neutral  Trade*  ^Vo»  ^Obn* 
son,     1806.  /    - 

THE  question  discussed  by  the  author  of*  War  in  Disguise'  is  no^ 
pnder  ^c.  con»i<ieration  of  pleAipotenti^rif^  appoitu«d>  by  th« 
British  raini^-try  on  the  one  part  and  that  of  Americ!^  on  the  otb^r. 
In  this  season  of  peaceable  concess^un,  the  Ajneaii&afts  »ili  ptoba* 
hly  have  no  pretended  grievances,  which  they  can  render  the  sub- 
jects of  menace  or  complaint.  The  writer  of  this  papphlet  will  not 
instruct  the  |>len»potc*itiari^1^y  any  new  observations,  arguments 
Of  fiicts^ 

-   ■   -    .        '  '    f      -■ 
Art.  S^^-ria  Pdix  en  Apparency, '  fleponse  i  V EcrH  tf^itpli  la 
G  verre  Deguisie,    Ou  Cmsid^ rations  Pol itiquts  wr  les  teritabin 
Inthits  dc    la    Grande  Bretagnt    r^lativen^pnt  cuaf^  Puiumct$ 
Neutres.    $i;o,/  Budd.     wiO.     \  ^ 

^  THE  pamphlet  entitled  *  War  in  Disguiie' has  provoked  sevenl 
answei*s,  amon^  ivhich  the  work  belbre  us  may  claim  peculiar  atten* 
tion  from  the.  spirit  of  moderatiou  ^ith  which  it  is  written.  It  ii 
said  to  be  tr;3naslated  from  Gtermaa  into  French;  and  printed  ii^ 
London,         '  •  •      *    ^        .  j^«fK 
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Abt.  33. — An  Admoniiorii  tctttr  to  H,RM.  the  Prince  efJVaXtt^ 

on  the  Subject  of  the  laU  Plicate  fnquiri/  ;  containing  A'ttcdntct 
never  before  published^  which  mai/  probably  lead  to  the  Detection 
of' the  real  Authors  of  the  late  &cakdalous  Atttmpt  to  ^ull^  the  Buritg 
of  an  illustrious  Personage,  Sto.  2s,  Tipper  und  fiidiatdi. 
1806.  ... 

THE  author  is  unacquainted  wirti  tb^  subjects  of  delicate  ehcjuirf 
4Dn  which  he  founds  his  admoi^inoo^. 


^RT.  S^P^^A  brief  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  tht  ComfniHte^ 
appointed  by  the  yearly  Meeting  of  Friends^  held  in  Balthnttre^ 
,   for  promoting  the  Improvejnent   and  Civilization  of  the  Indiam 
;    Natives,     JLondonre-priatedp     8t;(/.  Phillips  Ji^ri  Fartiou.  ISOS. 

j^RT.  35. — A  brief  Account  of  tie  Proceedings  of  tie  Comwtittte^ 
appointed  in  the  year  1795,^^  ^^^  yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  ^ 
Pennsylvania^  New  Jersey,  Sfc.for  promoting  the  IinproveMcat  aid 
gradual  Civilization  of  the  Indian  Natives,  London  rtprintcdL 
&V0,  Phillips  flwrf  Fardon.  JSOfi, 

I,N  these  two  pampWets  we  have  an   interesting  account  of  the 
ijeg^nnings  an^  progress  of  the  attenapts  which  have    been  made  of 
Jale  years  by  some  benevolent  members  of  the  Society  of  Quakers  lii 
America*  tpwards  ihe  improvement  of  the  comforts  and  civi ligation 
pf  certain   districts  of  the  natives  of  chat  vast  couiiaient.     The 
£ditor>  ii^pr  6.  of  the  account  gf  the  proceedings  of  the  PeBnsylvanin 
Committee,  remarks,  *  It  is  probable  that  some  readers  may  think 
^?ery  scheme  .of  civilization  defective,  thai  does   not  immfdiatelj 
attempt  to  plant  Christianity.'     But  we  dp  not  see   that  the  method 
|)ursu^  by   the   Friends  stands  in  need  of  any  apology  on  this  ac-? 
4c:outjt.     We  must  be  men*  before  we   can  become  Christiuns.     We  ' 
jniist  be  able  to  live^  before   we  can  l)e  taught    to  live  well.     They 
^o  wisely  therefore  in  instructing  the  Indians  in   the  arts  of  lifr, 
|ind in  the  virtues- of  sobriety  and  peace.     And    they   are  furtcier 
supported  in  so  doing  by  the  best  precepts   and  practice.     It  was 
l^n  thes^  principles  tha^  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  thtt 
j(j<9spel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  established    more  than  a  century   ago 
4n  this  kingdom.     This  was  the  line  of  conduct  which    \vu<;  stronu- 
/>UKly  recommended    to   th^m  by  the  excellent  and  truly  reverend 
pr.  Thomas  ^ray,   who  was  indefatigable  in  bis  own  exertions  in 
^be  same  pious  undiertal^ing,  having  left    his  native  home  to  wan* 
der,  in  this  work  of  charity,  amid  the  wilds  and  thickets  of  America. 
And  upon  the  same  principles  we  trust  that  the  coocerns  of  that 
venerabk  society,  as  i^x  »&  jtheir  m^aps  will  admit  of,  are  still  coa* 
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ducted.  Wc  wish  success  to  th»  benevoJeut  exertions  of  the  Friends, 
imd  shall  be  gliid  to  hear  further  favourable  reports  from  the  sam» 
<|Uttrlef, 

Art.  36.-^ a  Treatise  on  Pradicttf  Navigation  apd Seamanship ^wtk 
{Hrecfiohi  for  the  Mnnagemeni  oj  a  Ship  in  ail  Situations  ;  iind 
also  a  full  and  accuidte  Description  of  the  English  Channel ;  uitk 
di stint t  and  dear  pirecfionsjor  its  Navigation,  from. the  Dptcn* 
Wrstuard^  and  from  its  Entrance  to  the  Downs :  the  Result  (f 

■  inftual  and  laborious  SurTej/S^  during,  sistjf'four.  Years  of'  constant 
Service.  By  the  late  Williatn  fifichelsofTj  ^sq.  Master  Attef{* 
dant  of  Chatham  Dock-tfard,  Governor  of  the  Chest  at  Ckathatn^ 

•'  t^'C,  S90,  ptatcs.     Mawman.  1SP6*. 

APLAINyt-attonai  work  on  the  proper  niinfigeDnrnit  of  a  sliip,  pre^ 
ceded  yery  pjioperly  by  some  observations  on  the  nature  9f  the  winds. 
It  (ieliye£^a  vuUe  from  the  long  e^ppe  tie  nee  of  the  author;  and  bis 
remarics  on  the  direction  of  winds,  although  conveyed  in  a  somewhat 
qniiint  and   antiquated  st>le,  contain   sofne  important  suggestions. 
y/^  should  have  been  much    more  gratified  indeed  had  he  given  us 
jDniy-hiH  own  personal  observations,  without  interweaving  so   much 
of  l)r.  Hajley'k  theory,  and  been  contented   with  hiing  the  simple 
reporter  of  facts  only,  for  ^hich  philosophers   could    find  physical 
^auM'S.     To  seamen,  ajudtcious  collection  of  fact**,  is  always  more 
interesting  th&n  the  bt  -a  digested  theoiies.     The  following  is  ai|  ex* 
ample;  *  When  you  have  a  storm  at  south-west,  sunither  or  wintier^ 
^vhich  is  always  accompanied  with  wet  or  small  driar^ling  rain,if  yod 
find   it  set$  in  to  rain    very  hard,  and  perhaps  the  Wind  will  blow 
{stronger  than  before,  then  prepare  for  a  sudden  change  of  weather, 
ibemDmenr  it  begins  to  lull ;  the  wind  will  fly  round  from  south- 
ifest  to  north-west  in  an  instant  of  time,  and  frequently  blows  Mrd*- 
f  r  fhan< before ;  or  at  other'times,  a  sudden  lull  will  turn  to  a  cakn  1 
wbenrthis  happens,  a  sf^ip  is  in  more  danger  in  the  calm   than  shf 
W21S  iiv  the  storm/     Although  there  is  no  novelty  itv  this  observation, 
vet  ft  work  composed  of  similar  ones,  embracing  all  the  ptienomenil 
of  the  weather,  is  3  desideratum  which  would  equally  interest  prac- 
tical seamen  and  naturalists.    The  succeeding  remark  is  moie  ori* 
ginal  and  no  less  practical :  '  I  shall  add  one  remark  more,  which 
is  well  worth   the  serious  considerations  of  navtgatorsi  vis.   they 
conceive  the  force  of  the  air  or  the  wind  passes  horizontally  along 
the  face  of  the   water,  or  the  sea   the  ship    floats  on,    which  I   befe 
Itavp  to  tell  them  is  a  mistaken  idea.     Notwithstanding  the  watet 
or  sea's  snprrficich  be  smooih  for  the  wind  to  glide  easily  over  it,  and 
its  own  11a lure  prepoiuleiati-s    tiie   incumbent  air,   which  is  muck 
lighter  and  consequently  fipt  to  float  ujpon  it,  yet  in  regard  to   its 
naiuiHt  t**[idency,  it  declines  towards  thecentreof  the  earth,  of  the 
cf  nire  of  oravity,  and  fails  at  last  upon  the  surface,  either  of  stfa  or 
land,  uhich  siicws  the  uipd  or  current  pf  air  has  a  natural  tendency 
doftijviards.  From  this  con*;ideration  searrten  should  feroemberwheh 
they  are  carrying  sails  upon  a  sldp  how  she  is  aiTcctcd  by  the  wi^ 
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ibttiikMRrs^ipefn  liert  shn^e  U  dots  liot  sweep  along iht  tmrf ate  ho* 
mootaify^  boc  has  an  oblique  teddency  or  prenure  downward*! 
which  defleci^tls  course,  and  acts  upon  a  ship  in  a  manner  seamew 
tre  not  aware  of ;  this  is  erinced  in  her  heeling  greatly.  The  mo^ 
tioft  of  the  aea  is  a  proof  of  this,  and  is  merely  owing  to  the  ohhquw 
deflection  of  the  wtnd^  or  its  tendeney  downwards  to  thecentre  <ifth« 
e»rlh.'  TlHie  remarks  contain  a  practical  troth  of  great  impor« 
laoeeto  narinenivtiithaiigh  the  remsens  aie  not  accurately  detailed* 
lumai^mherinstiinces  the  practical  seaman  will  find  this  f a* 
luwie  ahoandiiqt  with  perspicuous  directions  for  the  management  of 
ashipv  (especially  tn  perilous  situations^)* which  are  the  result  of  ex* 
periettce  -and  good  sense ;  nor  is  it  less  worthy  the  attention  of  ship- 
owners and  underwriters',  who  may  thence  learn  something  of  tbw 
difficulties  which  are  siftrmountable  by  seamen. 

A.BT.  37' — The  remarkablt  due  of  Potter  Jackson,  (formerly  Shmard 
of  the  Echo  Sloop  of  War)^  giving  an  Account  of  the  most  cruel 
Treatment  he  received  from  Captain  L^ivtily^  (Omtmander  of  the 
Lord  Staniey  Slave-ship^)  and  his  Chief  Mate  ;  by  oisaalting,  im^^ 
prisoning,  putting  in  Irons\  and  cruelly  flogging  him^  "which  caused 
Blood  to  hurst  from  his  Eyes  and  Breast ,  and  large  Pieces  of  Flesk 

.  to  come  from  his  Back  ;  occasioned  by  the  uurhtrciful  Flogging  he 
received  of  upwards  of  One  Thousand  Ttoshes,  Written  by  himself 
With  the  Trial  before  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  the 
Coiurl  of  Kittys  Bench^GuildhaU,  London^  on  Thursdfay,  July  KHh^ 
i  805,  when  the  Jury  returned  a  f^erd^t^  Five  Hundred  Pounds 
Damages,  Printed  for  and  sold  by  the  unfortunate  Sufferer  at 
R,  Butters',  22,  Fetter-iane,  Fket-strect*     Sva,     1 8O6.  ; 

^HIS"  trial  afi(»rds  an  instance  of  harhartty  which  naone  wohI^ 
eibpcet  to  meet  with  in  an  English  sailor*  The  ease  is  intcHfeatiBg,aud 
WaUis  pubiishod  for  the  benc^t  Okf  the  unfortunate  oh}«c!»  we  bop(» 
i^  will  experience  an  exiended  Ale; 

AftTi  38. — QervsaiemfntLiberata  di  Torqifato  Tasso^eon  notr  omts 
'   spkgaxiane  di  iaoghi  prU  i^scuriy  dilucidaxioni  grammetPcaH  ed 

imitaxioni  dai  Ciassici  Antichi,  Jl  tutto  riveduto  da  ^omualdiM 
'  Hhtti^  ad  U99  degU  studkosi  delta  Hngua  Italiana,     3  ta/n^  l2mo>i 

'London.      Dulau  and  Co.     i806\  * 

,  We  agr^e^with  signor  Zotli  that  a  good  edition  of  Tas8o's^er«*<3k 
kj^tg^  was  much  wanted  in  this  country,  and  are  pleased  that  he  bas 
^/^i^hed  the  one  hcgan  by  Nar^ini,whowe  ar^here  told  edited  nearij 
sfvencantos  of  the  present  work  before  his  depa^ure  from  Englanci. 
'I'he  neces»ity,ho\vever,  of  such  an  editiojj  is  no  proof  of  its  beir^g  wolf 
^s;i^ciaipdV4nd  4gn<*f  ^otti's  notes  are  spraetim^s  neither  very  lum*iiou« 
npr  jVfr>  ^rigipal.  ,The  general  cohtempi  into  which  the  croi^ades  h^vs 
f^tlleij, i;\  this  country  has,  \>cet\  attended  >vith ja  genpxd  igjiprancc  of  t^l^e 
mriiKetjid,  j>.roj;r^ss  of^those  expeditions :   for  t^bisfcaiou  niMucTQu* 
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khtonctil  noteivfwAi  h«ve  heen  bi^fy  useM  af  the  iprH&^i  iifi^ 
l^der  the  work  of  TfSto  mote  perfectly  iMMierfioiMi'attd  n»>re^ti^ 
lally  lukivirtd.  Some  few  indeed  of  the  notes  are  bisferieal ;  bm  th^ 
Wtate  only  t6  those  facta  ai  ready  sitfRcrently  eommoir^  atiri  do  not 
eftteod  te  tbie  mpre  mteresthig  citcmistaacee  atMfndimg  fhe  vimn  in 
Ibe  Holy  Land.  Had  the  editor  been  also  a  fiftle  more  coprous  iif 
telecttog  pamljel  passages  imitated  byTaAsofrom  the  anetetit  claastet^' 
nt  hani  IVtratcb  or  otket  Italian  antfiors,  be^otrld-haveebiifeM' 
le^  a  mnch  greater  benefit  on  the  EngUsh  stttd^ta  of  the  Italmrt 
langoage^than  by  telling  them  that  *■  Illfcmno  inoirt^*  m«ain»  Ho  fieUdSM^ 
^•ubtfud/  which  -every  person  capable  of  iinderstflndme  a  single 
sunifiaof  Tas&o's  poem,  must  ahremly  know,  bf  (he  lifce  vaiire  islwsex^ 
^tanattofvof  ^aK  kekte — consideta;fa  (iHtHiixme\  ^hitsh  the  yoiin^' 
deader  of  Italian  may  easily  compi'^di^nd  wkhovt  the  assistance  of 
an  explanatory  note.  Such  slight  redundancies  indeed  may  be 
tetrenthed^and  sOmethhig  mofe  iihportant  added  in  the  next  |edrtion& 
Th6^roltime»  neVerthdesH  are  correctly  prifitied,  and  will  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  learners  and  adeilrem  of  the  poetry  of  Italy,  and  ta 
at^  we  may  safely  recommend  them  as  worthy  their  attentit)!!. 

Aut.  39.— i^  SynopHcal  Comptnd,of  Btiii^  Botany  (from  fhe 
Clou  MQiKindria  to  Polygamia  inclusive)  arrftv^ed  after  tht 
Linncan  Systtm,  and  containwg  the  essential  Characters  of  tkn 
Genera^  the  specific  Cffaractets-^  English  Names^  Places  ofGrowthi 
Soil  and  Sitnation^Colour  of  Flowers  y  TirAes  of  flowerings  Duration^ 
and  Reference  to  Figures.  By  John  G alpine,  A.  L.  S,  Small  8ra. 
-Bagster.     180^. 

THIS  volume,  which,  according  to  the  con/ession  of  its  author^ 
lieesBotembraoe  aboveone  ihiwlol  English  botany,  very  unfortunate-* 
)y  imlucet^  a  comparison  with  HulTs*  *  British  Flora',  whdch  coipi^ 
]^Tise$  the  whole  of  our  irWi^nous  botany,  wnd  which  i»  npt  moreeKA^ 
pensive,  e(}ually  portable,  and  much  more  compWN:.  i^lr.  CL  bay; 
assigned  no  satisfactory  reason  for  publishhig,  nor  have  we  been 
able  to  discover  it  in  the  merits  of  bis  work.  The  neatness  of  hi.a 
tables  wlU  nut  compensate  for  their  imperfectioi^s ;  nor  wall  bi^ 
itumerous  blauk  pages  be  any  proof  of  the  synoptical  merit  of  a 
fiffrhet  volutne.  It  woul^  \f/^  a  waste  of  our  pages  to  s«y  mgre  of  sur 
useless  a  book.  ' 

AlftT.  40. — On  the  Landed  Property  of,  England^  an"  elementary^ 
and  praeiiciil  Treatise,  containing  the  Purchase^  the  Improrcementi 
and  the  Manag^memt  of  landed  Estates.  By  Mr.  Marshali* 
4to»     Longman.     1804-. 

^RT.41. — On  the  Management  of  Landed  Estatff^a  general  Work^fpf 
the  Use  ofptofessionalMen^  being  an  Abstract  (f  the  more  enlarged^ 
Treatise  on  landid  Property ^  recently  puklishedi  By  Mr.  Maf* 
shall.     8ro.     Longman.     I8O6. 

THE  principal  difference  between  these  two  works  ts>  that  the  lat«* 
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w^rtb  rfli4io$i»'tii4  4tCL  mUh  Ibe  o»ii^ion  only  of  iiome  ooinoion* 

]^tacQ¥erbj«^/s»ime&tl  tt9  the  nocbrn  trade  od  ibi>9iinMking.     Tk^ 

9$Mor  t«  ^iieof  o<fr  QioM  vDluminous  writen  '  on.  Bgnctriuii^,  omI 

iBlkrtuMPi.iHihimv  be^rtutiftyitfintquonily  btfipeiMUiatjtb&mttrs  r«fiK 

rences  to  his  own  works  for  illustrations  occupy  not  less  tbin  iam^ 

fttfi^  b  mi'ick  be  fdm»  we i7ei«e]He»  to  nearly  twi^ity  n^itm^s;  M 

HHsi^.jtknnmp^  tn^Mil  ore  msl4»  w'u^  tbe  ^tnctosc  mgard  iq  sy%temf> . 

^d^tb^pr^MiHt  wwek  «lao  coaUuna  4k  vciy  ^od  *  table  of  content^^ 

^$^maikaUjf,uitrang€d/  in  tbo^st^Aod  mMinet  of  our  boo^a  on 

liogic.     He  cnaiBffiyscfr  with  '^  itfoperty    nbtitractiy   cooaiAiQiied/ 

*lli0sp^iefrQf  Undfld  property  and  tQii«Ms,f  and  afterwards  dkidoi 

Uswork  m^ tkree  divbiont, ' on  tiie  purcbase, on  Uie imprcivameat^ 

and  on  tbc  executive  maoagBOEiQDl  i>f   landed  evtMesJ .    We  sbalj 

nio'ttnquvefor  what  dassof  EngHshmen  tbie  Jtuthor  compiled  tbeso 

VQiiiOM0,.bttt  proceed  to  faty  'b«&r&^ar  readprs  some  ie:(t£acU;  on 

'  tbe  purcbase  of  landed  «state«/   we  bate  Ibefoliowo^^  ob^ormf 

lioiis :       • 

*  Tbere  are  twa  ii«thops  of  making  tbe  bargain^  .The  one  by.  pub- 
lic i)iddings,  tbe  otber  by  puivate  treaty^  In  either  a  certain  dettree 
of  ctution  is  common  prudence.  In  <the  fbrmei^  hoxyever,  the  conr 
iditipQS  b^ing  fixed,  an  accurate  valuation  is  the  best  safeguard  i  aoA 
Im  thelattcr^  amoDg  honest  men,  little  mose  is  required/ 

We  CQOgnittilate  tbe  reader  on  the  above  infocrpatioa^  IV  nc?^ 
division  of  this  work  treats,^ '  .on  Che  improvemeDt  of  lauded  est^itsii/ 
andJrst  of  ^  draining/  in  which  the  author  discovers  no  correct  ikkt 
adequate  kiu>wl^lge  of  the  theory  of  springs^  or  origin  of  foUQ- 
tai ni.     He  gratuitously  supposes  that 

*  A  collection  of  water,  several  hundred  feesE  in  deptb»  existed,  and 
still  exists,  within  apart  of  this  island  situated  at  no  groat  distance 
iArom  ^b'e  9^:  not  cdllectedf  it  is  probat^le^  in  a  body,  but  resitiing  ia 
stratac,  perhaps  of  di^t rent  natures,  yet  aertaiiUy  «uch  a>coim»oni« 
cfitte  fredy  with  each  other.' 

Perhaps  some  readers  may  be  tempted  to  smile  ^t  the  Q<\pri^ion 
*  SiCoUec/ion  of  water  «o^  •C9Uccted'  and  *  rciiding  in  ditftjrcnt  stcata, 
jet  communicating  freely/  Mr.  M.  proceeds  to  give  y^  no  lo^ 
than  17  diagrams,  all  of  which  are  only  different  modiiicationsof  the 
well  known  fact,  that  a  drain  cut  deQp  eitoqgh  in  a  hollow  place  will 
become  a  receptacle  for  tiie  surrounding  waters.  His  plan*  indeed 
are  just  what  must  suggest  themselves  at  first  inspeciiun  tp  an^ 
person  of  common  capacity  ;  yet  he  assures  u$  that 

*  By  an  attentive. perusal  of  the  foregoing  c^es,  the  student  will 
•acquire,  in  a  short  lirpe,  a  more  general  knowledge  and  more  accu- 
rate ideas,  respecting  the  caUHS,  the  effects,  and  ihe  rcmedus  which 
belong  to  the  diseases  of  soils,  than  be  prob^b^y  would  by  ^  life* 
time  of  prac//ce  unassisted  by  theory  or  science.* 

*  It  is  not  (observes  Mr.M.)  with  the.  earth,  ^^  ^^^^  the  animal  body 
whose  component  parts  form  a  regular  system^,  and  whose  fluids  circu- 
late in  known  cl]at>neis.  Thecirciibting  fluids  ^re conducted  by  cii;* 
cufQttances  the  moft  fortuitous^  and  frequently  move  iu  chanu^s  the 
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nost  complex  and  intrictte.  H«rice»tlie  vBmtf  of  €ilei  mmf  h^ 
said  to  be  infinite.  No  two  pieces  of  land  are  paffaetly  alrke.  Inr 
a  diagram  the  cause  and  the  effect  are  seen  at  one  vhew;  and'  th€ 
remedy  is  evident. '  But  not  so  in  the  Md  of  practice  9  in  wbieb 
superficial  e&cts  alone  are  given )  the  causes  being  bidden  befanid  m 
curtain/ 

We  perfectly  agree  with  the  author  in  proving  that  his  diagranur 
are  really  worth  nothing;  but  we  mualdeny,  however*  in  (he  strsngw 
est  terms,  that  the  appearances  of  nature  are  so  fallacious  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  forming  a  practicable  theory  of  drtoning^ 
To  maintain  such  an  opinion  at  the  present  day,  is  sorely  to  brtray 
the  most  unpardonable  ignorance.  On  the  management  of  watef 
indeed,  Mr.  Marshall  is  extremiilv  defective,  and  his  projects  of  irn* 
gjfttion  are  still  worse  than  these  for  draining;  ,  ' 

.  The  last  of  Mr.  Marshall's  plans  which  we  shall  notice,  is  hit 
improvement  of  roads,  against  "which  we  should  enter  our  protest) 
were  we  not  convinced  that  it  is  too  absurd  ever  to  be  put  in  prac* 
tice.  He  proposes  having  a  foot-path-way  raised  a  considera* 
ble  height  above  the  paved  road,  to  pass  immediately  on  the 
one  side,  and  a  deep  ditch  on  the  Other  According  to  tfat^ 
mode  the  traveller  or  waggoner,  in  case  of  any  accidents,  roust  tum- 
ble either  into  a  deep  ditch  where  he  would  be  suffocated^  or  into 
the  road  where  the  wheels  of  the  passing  waggon,  cart  or  coach 
must  inevitably  pass  over  him.  When  this  voluminous  writer  ad* 
heres  strictly  to  the  «irople  profession  *  of  reporting  facts  on}y,i)« 
discovers  plain  good  sense ;  but  he  imprudently  attempts  tobea^gi^ 
nal^and  upon  the  whole  renders  a  disservice  to  the  progressive  im^ 
provenM?nt  of  agriculture^  in  tending  to  multiply  useless  books  on 
that  important  stibject*  v. 

A&T.42. — OpereScelirMrAbatc  Metashuio*  RtreduUda  Leon^rdtt 
Katdini^ad  uso  de^li  stwdiosi  delta  Hngya  ImUana.  Tkt  Seamd 
Edition  rtvited  and  corrected  by  Li,  Zotti.  2  VwU^  I^tto.  Dulaxt 
dJirfCo.  I8O6.  , 

TO  select  fifteen  operas  and  some  odes  and  canfiionettes  from  ^ 
the  tvorks  of  Metastasio,  requires  no  great  abilities,  and  both    the  ' 
original  and  present  editor  have  ohahted  pieces  eqiially  gdod  ^rk 
some  of  those  which  are  given.      The   little  piece   entitled    Le 
Cinesi  has  niore  musical  than  dramatic  itierit.   Le  ^ratie  tendicaid 
might  very  well  have  been  added  to  these  vbluinfes  without  increasiitg 
their  price,  and  would  have  added  considerably  to   Metastasio^s 
acknowledged  merit.      We    cannot  comt^lifnehl  55ignor  Zotti  on  his 
succesfjin  correcting  literal  errors,  for  Which  he  and  the  printer  ai*e 
equally  respoiiMble,  the  chief  if -nOt  the   only  Inerit  of  a  woik  liHc 
this  being  ib  superior  correctness.     Of  these  voVumes  it  tuay  be  ydid 
in  the  words  of  the  ChJncsfc  tady^ 
Limga     '  Pud  dir  qualctJno,  - 

Noviia  nelia  sccitn  io  n6n  vitroVo  i 
■  IM a  quel  cl)e  si  fa  Lene,  e  scmprt^  nuovfr/  * 

Mr.  B.  is*rcierR;d  to  our  Rcvici*'  for  Januury  list. 
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FoL  IX.  OCTOBER,  18()6.  No.  11. 

■•^  .  ^  '  — ~  -i^-r-r-    .     .    .{  m^^-^'. 

Amt.  h'<^JEpi$tl€$,  Odes  J  and  other  Poena,  by  Thomas  Moore, 
Aq^  Ato.     U.  1  la.  6d.    Carpenter.  1806. 

THE  character  of  ^ay  and  roluptuout  has  long  been  at-^ 
toched  to  Mr.  Moore  from  the  two  specimens  of  poetry  whicti 
.jbe  has  before  presented  to  the  public.  The  posthumous  works 
•jof.  Little,  '  etfjus  in  vitsillo  corpore  men^fuit  fAagis  pmnUa} 
,aad  the  iobse  paraplirase  of  Anacreon  have  been  read  with 
avidity,  and,    by  young  persons  in  particular,  have  beea 
Admired.    They  gratified  but  too  many  passions,  they  soothe 
cdrand  excused  but  too  many  frailties  to  lie  upon  toe  shelf. 
^Accordingly  the  junior  students  of  universities,  the  older 
Jboys,  and,  we  fear,  giHs,  at  schools,  were  provided  in  some 
iiumber  wilh  those  Tight  and  flimsy  volumes.    The  princi^ 
j pal  ffale,;  however,   depended  on  apprentices  of  both  isexes  ; 
f&bo  fopnd  in.  them  a  tinsel,  a  gaudiness,  a  certain  embrot- 
,4ery  of  expression  so  nearly  resembling  their  own  manners;. 
.Ta^hions,  and  ideas  of  gentility ;  together  with  that  -sort  of 
*pertness  and  smart;  flippancy   so  much  admired    in  Swift's 
i  police  cpnvefsalion^  and   which   they  have  so  truly  made 
.ibeirown,  thatthey  conld  not  but  have  hailed  Mr.  Moore 
as  ,«  superior  species  of  their  own  genus. 

Opr^author  conifines  himself  exclusively  to  subjedls  which 
. interest  yopth;  sighs,  smiles  atid  vermeil  cheeks  are  ban- 
died'from  ,pifge.  to  page.  Had  he,  ) ike  Kochester,  been  as 
.'//ee  ia  hiau^e  of  words  as  of  ideas,  had  he  addressed  him« 
.self ,8ole/y. I^wl  exclusively  to  the*  profane  vulgaf-,'  b^should 
.not.  have  drawn  from'  us  an  observatlod.  But  since  lM 
jiings '  to  virgins  and  to  boys,'  aud  attempts  to  initiate! 
itb^mjnto  pivMeries  the  mo$t  impure ;  since  he  has  discU 
ipUs  who  ioiitate  and  preach  up  his  doctrine,  he  becomes, 
CviVvA^Y:\<A.g.^ctober,  ttoru    .  I 
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from  such  intentions  and  such  successes,  of  size  and  conae-' 
quence  sufficient  for  seriariis  chastisement.  And  here  it 
might  l^  expected  that  particular  stress  should  he  laid  on 
the  imuioraiity  with  which  his  poems  abound.  This,  howi. 
ever,  would  be  unsafe,  as  a  discussion  on  obscenities  must 
nee3s  be  obscene  ;  it  would  be  needless,  because  tl>e  propo- 
sition is  granted  by  all,  and  by  none  more  than  his  warm- 
est admirers.  But  then  those  who  admire^  and  even  some 
of  those  who  censure  his  licentiousness,  are  found  equally 
agreed  as  to  his  abilities.  His  ideas,  say  they,  are  uncom- 
iffiou;  the  language  in  which  they  are  cloathed  is  figurative 
and  expressive;  and,  whatever  may  be  his  principles/ his 
poetry  is  at  least  engaging. 

To  contend  then  that  he  is  loose  and  wanton,would  be  cutting 
**  impassive  aiir.''  The  only  ground  which  remains  to  be  dis^ 
puted,  is  that  of  the  genius  and  felicity  of  expression  which 
Lave  gained  bim  admirers  and  imitators  ;  and  it  is  from  this 
position  that  he  remains  to  be  dislodged. 

The  first  remark  that  mustoccurto  every  person,  is  the 
sameness  of  subject,  language,  and  ideas,  which  are  for  ever 
harping  on'  melting  vows,'  '  enchanting  dreams,'  'throbs  of 
him  and  pain,'  with  all  the  wardrobe  of  spring  to  supply 
-fragrance,  blushes,  couches,  and  beds  of  every  description 
.in  every  place..  Indeed  he  seems  himself  to  be  conscious 
«f  this  monotony,  and  takes  advantage  of  a  voyage  from  this 
.country  to  America^  to  present  us  with  foreign  ideas  gleaned 
from  the  banks  of  the  wild  Potowmac,  and  afterwards  from 
the  delightful  Bermuda  isles,  together  with  metaphors,  si- 
miles and  allusions  taken  from  things  create  and  increate,,  and 
introduced  on  all  occasions  from  a  common-place  book  filled 
with  all  the  monstrous  thoughts,  dreams  and  chimeras  which 
startled  him  in  vague  and  unconnected  reading.  He  speaks 
.therefore  of  places  seldom  visited,  and  touches  on  abstruse 
and  speculative  notions  which  are  far  removed  from  thet 
general  beat  of  literature,  and  are  only  to  be  picked  up  by 
;Chancein  some  of  its  bye-paths  and  unfrequented  obscurities, 
with  a  familiarity  which  would  seem  to  pronounce  that 
^  every  one  ought  to  be  as  well  acquainted  with  them.^  He 
'_  lands  among  us  with  the  air  of  an  accomplished  foreigner^ 
who,  instead  of  imitating  and  conciliating,  by  conformity 
to  their  usages,  the  people  among  whom  he  has  taken  up 
his  residence,  is  determmed  to  astonish  the  natives  by  his 
grotesque  dress  and  gestures,  and  to  afifront  and  bid  them 
^defiance  hy  aboldcontempt  for  their  language,  habits^  and 
capacities.    The  rage  for  every  thing  Egyptian  ia  furniture 
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u  not  more  prevalent  in  the  apartments  of  the  wealtbyj 
than  for  every  thing  exotic  in  these  poems:  thus  p.  14. 

<  -^.— the  puriB  soul, that  sconis  to  rest 
Upon  the  world's  ignoble  breast/ 

and  which,  after  soaring,  sinks  again,  is  like — ^What  ?  not  like 
anything  obvious,  grand,  or  general,  nor  like  any  thing  of 
this  hemisptiere.  It  is  like  the  flying-fish,  with  which  we 
commence  an  acquaintance  by  meAns  of  a  note,  and  some- 
thing said  aboi^t  St.  Austin,  and  the  relationship  between 
fowl  and  fish  contained  in  two  or  three  Greek  words. 

The  first  poem,  which  is  addressed  to  Lord  Strangford, 
has  more  naerit  than  almost  any  of  the  subsequent  ones. 
An  idea  by  no  means  uncommon,  that  of  two  absent  friends 
looking  at  the  moon  precisely  at  the  same  hour,  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  first  stanza^  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
best  in  a  very  large  volume,  shall  be  offered  in  all  candour 
as  one  of  the  illustrations  of  what  has  been  advanced : 

*  Sweet  Moon!  iflikeCrotona'ssage, 

By  any  spell  my  hand  could  dare 
To  make  thy  disk  its  ample  page, 

And  write  my  thoughts,  my  wishes  therei 
How  many  a  friend,  whose  careless  eye 
Now  wanders  o'er  that  starry  sky, 
Should  smile,  upon  thy  orb  to  meet 
The  recollection,  kind  and  sweet,. 
The  reveries  of  fond  regret. 
The  promise  never  to  forget, 
And  all  my  heart  and  soul  would  send 
To  many  a  dear-lov'd,  distant  friend  !' 

There  would  have  been  a  physical  inaccuracy  in  suppos- 
ing a  friend  in  Europe  and  another  in  America,  gazing  at 
the  moon  precisely  at  the  same  time.  In  encountering  this 
objection,  the  writer  is  obliged  to  wish  that  he  could,  like 
•  Crotona's  sage,'  write  hjs  thoughts  and  wishes  on  the 
^  disk'  of  the  moon.  The  simplicity  of  the  original  idea 
is  here  entirely  lost,  the  fancy  was  to  be  pleased  by  the 
idea  ofdoing  the  same  thing,  with  the  same  suggestion,  and 
at  the  very  same  hour.  'In  the  above  verses  the  moon  is  not 
the  link  of  connection,  but  has  merely  the  office  of  a  carrier: 
the  disk  is  an  astronomical  term  ;  and  Crotona's  sage^  and 
an  anecdote  relating  to  him,  which  are  cold  and  tame^  have 
need  of  a  note  for  their  elucidation. 

One  division  of  the  work  is  entitled,  ^  Odes  to  Nea,  writ- 
Un  at  Bermuda/  .  The  name  we  suppose  to  be  fanciful. 

Is 
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and  ioHsiVe  ^Cj^n  'irresistibly  dictated  by  a  |)unn{ri^  qjtioli^ 
tion  from  *Euripidies,T^fi«  rvpemu. 

Id  these  odes^  as  in  the  whole  medley^  is  a  r«re  mixture 
of  colloquial  vulgarism  and  smartness,  with  far-fetched, 
9rabbed,^and  abstruse  conceits  and  allusions.  In  page  90, 
h^  speaics  familiarly  iu  verse,  of  polishing  pearls  by  the 
beak  of  doves : 

*  Just  as  they  say  the  beak  of  doves 
Can  give  to  pearls  a  smoother  whiteness* 

As  who  say  f  Troai  this  expression  we  should  tie  apt  to 
thinly  it  a comqibp  belief ;^  very  far  from  it;  it  is  as  'the  fan- 
ciful dardanus  says,  de  Rerum  varietale.   Lib.  7.'c^p.  ^4/ 

*  Soft  ianips  that  hung  like  burning  flowers 
'And  scented,  and  illum'd  the  bowers, 
.Seem'd  as  to  him  who  darkling  roves 

•  Amid  the  lone  Hercynian  groves^ 
Appear  the  countless  birds  of  light 
l/iat  sparkle  in  the  leaves  of  night » 

tor  why?  Why,  truly,  to  shew  a  choice  scrap  of  know- 
ledge picked  up  from  Pliny,  lib.  10,  cap.  47, 'ExHercy- 
nio  Germaniae  saltii,'  8cc. 

Neither  does  he  talk  with  any  chance  of  being  fn^iferstood 
by  Nea,  of '  Teian  song,'  or  '  Milesian  story.'  Poor  dear 
Hea,  sweet  Bermudan  fair,  what  a  time  must  thou  have  bad 
of  it!  What  a  puzzled  skain  must  thy  head  have  been 
after  hearing  of  '  Gassendi,'  ^  Pausanias,'  ^  Epicurus !  !'  of 
'  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens  '  of  'Hagios  Asornatos,'  and 
'  Arapelos  Kepos  ;'  of  the/  Teian  bard,*  of  '  the  licentious 
fictions  of  Aristides;'  ^  of  Miletus,  a  luxurious  town  of  lo- 
Ilia;  ^  of  nymphs, 

.     ,         i        *  whp^i  veiy  eyes 
^Se,erpi'd  al^nost^u  ej;Aa/c  in  ^ighs, 
.Whp  dev  vyith  amber  ciips  around, 

Shedding  tfie  flowery  wines  of  Crete,'  '&oi 

W  th^at  wine  which  '  Athenaeus  calls  oivo^  av&eafjuaif,*  of  ^  Barry 
on  winea,  chap.  £•  !!!  !  How  wildly  must  thy  ^heart  "have 
been  set  throbbing  for  the  bracelets  of  ^  Thais,  Aristagoi^d, 
^nd  Lais,'  made  after  the  device  of  serpents  coiling  Voohd 
^hc  Wi^li  lorcad  the  '  Aunxres  of  Liician,' and  tobave*  ^ewa^ 
•by  limbs', 

■  ,'   .,.    ,.|   .y,    .  .'.as  loth  t9  shew,  / 

Through  many  ft  thin 'tarentian  Told  ;* 

ihwik  *  J^offff  Mi'fKV  menUoned  by  Pollttx  V  lot  the  '  be^ 
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grape,  or  Apiapa  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  14,  anc|  no\|f 
called  muscatell  (a  muscarum  telis)  as  sayeth  Panfclrollusr 
bipok  1.  sect.  1.  cap.  ^7.'  J !! !  And  yet^  after, all  how  murt 
tbou  have  sighed  for  other  things,  in  Ihy  unrefined  Way  of 
thinking,  worth  them  all  put  together  ! ! ! !  How  strangely 
must  all  the  Nea  family  be  surprizied  to  hear  thee  discoarsisi 
after  thy  lover  on  the  *  Seraenda  (p.  99)  a  bird  ^upfiosed  to 
be  found  in  India  ;*  of'  Cardan,  who  supposes  it ;  10  de  Sub- 
til ;'  and  of  '  Caesar  Scaliger'  Who  takes  it  for  th^  phcsnix, 
Exercitat.  2S3  ;*  and  above  all  '  of  the  priest  of  Diana'! !  ! !  ! 
From  all  these  allusions,  abstruse,  recondite,  and  Utterly 
dumbfounding,  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine  that  thy  admi« 
rer  had  designated  and  marked  thee  out  to  incept,  and  take 
thy  regular  degrees  at  Gottingen  5  to  wear  hereafter  a  doc- 
tor's unseemly  wig  over  thy  *  silky  lashes/  and  •  eyes  of 
light ;'  to  have  left  thy  *  leafy  mangroves'  io  which  it 
delighteth  thee  to  wander,  for  the  shop  of  a  German  anti- 
cfuarius ;  to  have  exchanged  thy  very  numerous  '  nuptial 
beds'  for  a  professor's  chair,  and  from  '-thy  lip's  luxuriant 
flow'  to  have  poured  forth  heathenish  Greek,  or  evep  San* 
»crit.  ^  ':  ^/n  .^;./  \^,. 

The  dawn  of  day  i8*i;epresente4  '4*^*'^'^'^'  ^y  ^  cfitld  sitting 
on  a  lotos,     p.  228, 

Mr.  Moore  remind^  his  readers  of  the  metaphysical  wrir 
ters,  whose  aim  it  was  \o  make  things  the  most  opposite  in 
theirriatBres  shake  hands.  Thus  a  lady  who  has  been  ca- 
lumniated, and  around  wbpm  the  whole  world  *  ajay  freeze,' 
k  I'lf^ 

*  that  lucid  tear 
\^hich  bright  within  the  chrystai  spberp 
In  liquid  purity  was  found,  ■•      »  ^ 

'i'hoagh  all  had  e;r6wn  congeal'd  around  ; 
Floating  in  frost  ft  niock'd  the  chill, 
Was  -pure,  was  soft,  was  brilliapt  still/ 

That  is,  $he  resepables  one  particular   thinjg,  which  pnce  did 
exist,  and  of  wl)ich  no  specimen  may  remain  at  present. 

Some  trinkets,  which  ape^tish  fiiir,  offended  at  thd  incon* 
stancy  of  her  gay  LoLbaiio/is  determined  to  return  to  him, 
are  surrenderee}  up  to  the  giver.  Who  would  imagine  that 
|i  seal,  which  is  one  of  them,  had  any  resemblance  to  a 
I'ountain  in  Solon^on's  gardens  ?  Or  if  it  had  any,  that  ^ 
]ady  (even  supposmg  her  to  have  read '  Maundrell's  Travels,* 
^nd  *  also  the  notes  to  Mr.  Good's  translation  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon/)  would^  iii  the  heat  of  indignation  at  slighted  aftecr 
tion  and  broken  vows,  call*  the  passage  tq  ipemory,  and  ftp- 
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ply  it  so  truly  unexpectedly !  If  ladies  are  to  be  so  learned, 
gentlemen  must  jieveiiL  think  of  finishing  their  education 
until  the  age  aP60  at  least :  and  then  the  young  folks  may 
})e  permitted  to  play  together.  Before  that  highly  respecta- 
ble time  of  life,  our  sex  will  only  be  snubbed  by  ihe  fairer 
part  of  the  creation,  if  they  think  of  such  matters.  How 
could  the  poet  think  of  answering  puch  deep  erudition  ii; 
lines  so  very  low  and  grovelling  as  the  following  ! 

*  And,  then  the  ring,  my  love !  recall 
How  many  rings,  delicious  all 
His  arms  around  thy  neck  hath  twisted, 
Twining  warmer  far  than  this  did  !' 

Mr.  M.  is  fanciful  on  the  spbject  of  eyes.  Talking  with 
them  is  not  enough.  One  lady  (p.  87)  dances  by  the  light 
of  ^her  own  eyes  :  nay,  such  is  the  advantage,  of  excelling  ix\ 
^  certain  style  of  writing,  that  she  might  sing  with  them,  if 
required,  without  hurting  the  sense. 

*  Divinely  through  the  graceful  dance 

Youseem'd  to  float  in  silent  song, 
Bending  to  earth  that  beamy  glance 

As  if  to  light  your  steps  along/ 

It  IS  a  great  oversight,  after  talking  of  the  ^  Cayman/  the  ' 
'  ludicrous  Dionaea  muscipula,'  the  '  lake  of  the  dismal 
swamp/  8cc.  to  have  omitted  honourable  mention  of  an  illus- 
trious visitant  to  this  country  by  the  name  of  Mammoth, 
Might  not  the  effects  of  a  freak,  a  frown,  a  rebuff,  or  indeed 
a  smile,  and  in  short  pf  all  the  dreadfyl  artillery  pf  love, 
have  been  compared  with  the  devasts^tions  oyer  m^n  and 
brute  charged  by  Mr.  Winterbotham  against  some  person 
or  persons  unknown,  but  suspected  to  be  Mammpth  ? 

Irregular  odes !  ! !  Quin  age.  .  Here  is  one  on  harmony, 
^ith  the  '  ad  harmoniam  canit  mundus/  prefixed  to  it.  And 
certainly  the  music  of  these  odes  so  far  resembles  that  of  the 
spheres,  ths^t  it  is  imperceptible,  at  least  to  our  imperfect' 
organs.  But  however  daring  may  be  the  violation  of  sweet 
sounds,  that  noble  and  truly  heroic  contempt  for  sense^^ 
^hich  is  here  displayed,  is  far  more  initnitable.  A  poet 
inay  tpuch  to  advantage  on  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and 
only  touch  on  it.  But  no  connoisseur  of  the  orchestra  at 
the  opera  could  be  more  at  home  than  our  author  in  assign- 
ing to  the  heavenly  bodies  their  tones  in  this  abstrusis  W^ 
distant  and  unexplored  barmopv ; 
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*  A  siiji  or  a  moon 
Are  to  hiju  a  bassoon 
And  a  meteor  but  a  bautboj/ 

Mr.  Moore's  own  house  19  not  more  known  lo  him  thatt 
the  ways  of  the  heavens  :  he  says  of  himself, 

*  And  1  will  lap  thee  in  such  downy  dreams 
As  lap  the  spirit  in  the  seventh  (making  two  syllables  of  it) 
sphere.       '  .  .... 

*\Vhen  Luna'i  distant  orb  falls  faintly  on  his  ear/ 

There  is  besides  a  dithyrambic  ode  made  up  like  this  of 
exceedingly  long  and  exceedingly  short  verses.  Had  the 
author  stopped  here,  he  might  have  sung  umioticed.  But 
the  '  repetantiir  haustus'  was  really  too  much.  The  second 
effort  he  avowedly  calls  dithyrambics,  or  nonsense.  He 
boldly  throws  off  the  mask,  and  tells  in  a  note  upon 
the  authority  of  M.  Burette,  that  *  fx  licentious  irregula^ 
rity  o^  metre,  an  extravagant  research'  of  thought  and  ev- 
pression,  and  a  rude  and  embarrassed  construction  are  among ' 
its  most  distinguishing  features/  All  this  he  has  copied 
successfully  and  pleases  himself  with  thinking  it  .'what  was 
called  by  Boileau,  VUn  beau  desordre.'  Whereas  the  af- 
fected pomp,  the  profound  seriousness,  the  misplaced  .pay- 
ings of  learning  tottering  on  such  a  farcical  metre,  resemble 
Jhe  staggering  of  a  drunken   man  arrayed  in  bishop's  rojbes. 

*  From  the  rich  sigh 
Of  the  suns  arrow  thro'  the  evening  sky. 
To  the  faint  breath  the  tuneful  osier  yields 

On  Afric's  burning  fields, 
Oh  thou  shalt  own  this  universe  divine 
Is  niine.* 

And  all  this^  and  more  too^  to  introduc;e  a  beggarly  ac- 
count of  learned  names  and  heterogeneous  conceits  backe4 
up  by  notes  all  calculated  to  surprize,  and  containing  all  the 
dreams  dreamed  by  all  the  dreaniers  oq  ati  unintelligible  sub- 
ject. 

So  much  for  the  sense.  For  the  charm  of  versificatioii 
the  poet  is  a  plagiarist,  and  is  evidently  indebted  to  the 
authors  of  Crazy  iales  and  Broad  Grins,  many  of  whose 
.cadences  will  here  be  found,  but  rendered  more  piquant  by 
the  Cervantic  gravity  of  diction  here  observed.  .  In  these 
two  curious  od^s,  the  following  single  lines  are  equally  XLt^-m 
pbtrusive  in  size  as  important  m  seose ; 
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Wbplt  lines  io  thf  Ode  to  Harmony  andmtbyrambics 

*  It  bears' 

*  While  Aou' 
f  When  free' 

*  I  swear* 

*  Around* 

*  tut  oh/  Sec. 

Keigbbouring  to  these  reptiles  of  one  or  two  feet  are  to  be 
found  younded  snakes  dragging  their  slow  length  fqr  twelve 
feet,  full  measure.  The  dithyrambic  is  entitled  the  'Fallgif 
liebe/  '  1  believe  (sn^s  the  author)  it  is  Seryius  who  men« 
tions  this  qnlucky  trip  which  Hebe  made  in  her  ocpupation 
of  cup-bearer ;  and  IJoffman  tells  it  after  him.  Cum  Heba 
Jovi  administrt^ns^  perqne  lubricuni  mimiscaut^  incedensA 
cecidisset,  pervolutisque  vestit>us^  &c.'  In  shorty  it  i^  this 
yery  ei  catera,  to  which  the  poet  directs  his  own  and  his 
Reader's  attention.  He  very  studiously  describes  the  eveit^j 
imd  hpw 

*  All  heaven's  host  of  eyes 
Si^W  those  laxarious  beaj^ties  %m\i^ 
lii  iapi€  of  loveliness  along  the  azure  skies.' 

He  6rst  presents  his  reader  with  a  view  of  the!  embarrassed 
fair,  thfe  wind  engaged  in  her  pursuit,  and  that '  beau  desor- 
dye'  before  mentioned  of  dress  and  drapery,  not  unfrequently 
occasione4  to  ladies  ;  and,  we  hope,  pitied  by  gentlemen,  oti 
•very  windy  days.  Here,  however,  language  is  ina(iequate» 
and  he  has  recourse  to  five  asterisks  or  lamps  to  light  us  on 
our  way.  Sterne  was  a  child  to  our  author  iii  the  manage- 
mentor  an  asterisk. 

The  fingers  of  an  infant  in  Nea's  arms  strayins  (p.  105.) 

•  Along  her  lip's  luxuriant  ffowfer,* 
certainly  did  not  look  like 

*  ♦  ♦  *  »  flight  of  jingdores  playing, 
Silvery,  amid  a  roseatti  bower.' 

Keltfaer  c|id  the  child  appear  likte  soniething 

•  Which  hfwl  h>6tn  utter'dwith  a  sigh  •/ 

ihd  JleaiViust  have  b^en  surprised  to  hear  Mr.Modr^  say  so. 
Our  nuthor  (p.  lir),  tries  to  play,  and  he  iierlainly  doei 
play,  like  a  bhil(l|.  He  shews  ev^eVy  inclinatioh  in  the  world 
to  mai^  ns  laugh.  He  frisks?,  anil  gambols,  and  niakes  faces, 
and  laughs  himself,  fi^ut  h^  has  tht  jiofce  all  to  hitnself ;  an4 
Dot  a  $h\>ught^  or  care^  or  anxiety  which  the  reader  may 
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baw  iUt  OB  taking  Q]^  bit  lodicroas^  i>erfonttaiie0»  «U1  be 
ticked  offfor  one  instanty  by  bis  infantine  ploasaatrjr*  UM 
drinks  a  brimnur  of  love  to  a  firiend^  wlio 

*  *  *  *  Wmself  is  a  chalice^  a  bowt/ 

Swift,  in  iho  character  of  Hervey,  *  sighs,  and  says  unto  iim^ 
self.  Surely  mortal  man  is  a  broomstick/  The  only  difficulty 
is  to  prove  it ;  and  Swift  surmounts  this  obstacle  with  hts. 
Usual  facility.  But  how  is  Mr.  Atkinson  like  a  ^koHcc,  Qf 
even  a  bowlf  And  yet  he  is  one, 

*  In  which  heaven  kathpoar'dafuUbumptrqfiwt.^ 

The  translation  from  Meleager,  like  those  from  Anacreon, 
departs  entirely  from  the  original  in  language,  manner,  and 
meaning.  The  Greek  thought,  which  is  a  miserable  conceit, 
is  expressed  in  six  lines ;  as  these  lines  contain  no  antithesis, 
or  turn  this  way  or  that,  and  but  a  glimmering  of  a  bad  idea, 
they  might  have  been  encountennl,  and  beaten  too,  by  six 
instead  of  sixteen  English  lines.  But  this  is  not  to  be  done 
by  a  translator  who  overlays  the  simple  word  f»yx^  ^*<^b 

*  Fill  high  the  cup  with  liquid Jhme^' 

and  who  never  once  tries  the  strength  of  an  English  Againit 
a  Greek  word. 

Of  the  instances  of  bad  grammar,  vulgarisms  of  every 
description,  ummeaning  expressions,  and  frippery  4ised  for 
qrnament,  it  were  needless  to  speak. 

Dulling  governs  a  case,  p,  '^9, 

None,  none  could  make,  hut  only  me. 

Him  and  &er,  which  words  seldom  coll  for  an  emphasis,  are 
placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  line,  Uiat  is, 
they  are  used  as  rhymes,  him  to  aim^  and  her  to  occur ^  8cc. 

}n  page  1 16,  the  sic^  of  the  verb  is  called  in  for  a  rhyme 
to  the  line  preceding  that  in  which  the  verb  is  found  ;  aoct 
from  its  position,  demands  stronger  emphasis  (without  any 
feason,)  than  the  verb  itself: 

'  And,  like  the  burnt  aroma  Jbe 
Consumed  in  sweets  away.* 

This  is  not  ttie  only  grace  borrowed  froni  S|te^nliold  and 
Hopkins. 

The  word  perAfrps  sees  itself  digr^Sed  with  being  used 
lis  a  rhyme  u>  tap$c^  and  lady's  lapi.  Tkem  rhymes  to  ro/t- 
4^mn,  The  words  cmnmwte  and  rommuning^  are  accea* 
iaated  from  their  position^  011  the  kiter  Z  kc,  fcc^&c.  8c«^ 
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Of  vnlgarismtj  a  beginnings  middle  or  «nd  is  not  to  be  found; 
siicb  as  p.  7d. 

*  Thus  whether  w€*re  on,  or  we're  off^  S^c^ 

*  Note'en  for  thee,  thou  lovdjf  one,*  p«  81. 

*  Could  tangle  me  or  you  in^ 

rbjming  to, 

'  Such  walks  will  be  our  ruin/  &:c. 
are  trifles  tp  wbal  migbt  be  found.      What  meanings  maj 
/    be  affixed  to  '  stardtw,'  '  planet-isles  of  odorous  light/  '  stel* 
lar-fount,'  '  sow Wrops^'et  hoc  genus  omne,    remains  to  be 
discovered. 

Qur  author,  besides    the  characters  before  mentioned, 
counts' among  bis  admirers  and  imitators  the  gentlemen  of 
wit  and  pjeasure  about  town.     In  the  times  of  Dryden  and 
Pope  this  race  of  free  and  easy  writers  were  numerous,  and 
at  all  times  are  formidable  from  pertinacity,  and  by  the  easy 
discipline  which  they  impose.     *  Nam  multo   plqres  sumus,' 
say  they,  *^.and  we  will  cling  together,  and  invent  a  taste  for 
ourselves.'     Simplicity  had  been   simplified  by  Cowper   an4 
his  adherents  to   very   drivelling :    sublimity   had  received 
its  death-blow  in   the  attacks  made  on  Sir  Richard  Black- 
inore,  and  the  recent  attacks  made  by  Mr.  Gifford  on  ccf' 
tain  odes,  &c.   containing  a  bold  and   novel  way  of  think- 
ing and  writing,  belonging  to  the  upper  boys  and    girls  of 
the  Delia  Cruscan   school.      It  remained  for  these  gentle^ 
men  to  embrace,'  under  the  banners  of  Mr,  Moore,  the  vo- 
luptuous, or,  more  properly   speaking,  the  luscioua.*  An4 
here   two  compliments  might  be  paid  to  our    author — the 
one,  that  he  has  turned   out  from  nis  school  so  many  pro* 
misiDg  pupils,  and  some  even  finished  scholars,  with  whose 
names  we  could  make  up  a  considerable  list — the  other,  that 
however  well  instructed  they  may  have  been,  and  ingeni- 
ous moreover  in  adapting  and  applying  the  tenets  of  their 
great  professor,  not  one  has  equalled  himselJ*. 
'  It  is  to  some  such  junto  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  intro- 
du(ftion  of  so  many  b^e- words  and  phrases  intelligible  only 
to  the  initiated.     From  being  accustomed  to  but  one  sort  of 
society  or  set  of  friends;   njen  contract  a  peculiar  mode  of 
discussing  and  viewing  things;  they  fall  into pecuViar  usages 
of  terms ;  they  attach  a  bye-value  to  expressions,   wrth- 
out  considering  that   when    they  print,  thev  print  for  the 
public  in  general,  «n4,therefore  should  use  the  most  general 
and  bestreceived  language.    The  approbation  of  a  friend  i^ 
not  worthy  of  acceptance  ;  that  of  a  club  of  Aiends  aiding 
and   abetting  eacii  other  in  committing  every   violence  o^ 
gcaera}  and  received  langaage^  onl;r  hardens  an  author  in  h^ 
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transgressions.  There  can,  however,  be  no-hesitation  in  ^«- 
ing  Mr,  Moore  the  undisputed  pre-eminence  in  his  ow» 
school.  To  a  turn  for  verse  he  adds  another  for  music ;  and 
he  who  can  compose  the  words,  arrange  the  harmonies,  and 
take  himself  a  part  in  a  glee,  must  be  allowed  to  posses*. 
talents  rarely  to  be  found  combined  in  one,  person.  We 
h^ve  indeed  heard  it  said,  that  Mr.  Moore  was  a  poet  among 
musicians^  and  a  musician  among  poets.  He  appears  lo 
possess  versatility  and  quickness,  which  are  not  in  this  first 
instance  mistaken  for  genius.  He  is  said  to  possess  great 
good  humour,  and  may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  coa« 
trary,  have  the  talent  and  knack  of  surprizing  a  convivial 
meeting.  He  is  here  considered  simply  as  an  author  and  # 
genius;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  we  feel  ourselves  called 
on,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  treats,  an4 
from  his  manner  of  treating  them,  loudly  to  dispute  his  title 
to  public  favour. 

Besides  the  faults,  which  are  by  no  means  duleta  vitia, 
before  mentioned,  a  total  want  of  real  feeling  is  every  where 
discoverable.  Indeed  his  insight  into  the  female  character 
is  questionable.  No  emotion,  however  delicate  and  tender, 
however  sacred  and  retired  it  chooses  generally  to  be  kept, 
defends  it  from  rude  violation  and  p'Mblic  e;t^p«$ur^;  bow 
Ij^rossly  familiar  is  the  following : 

*  I  often  ^yish  that  thou  wert  dead 

'   And  I  beside  thee  calmly  sleeping ; 

Sinctt  love  is  o'er  aqd  passion  fled. 

And  life  has  nothing  worth  the  keeping.' 

The  6rst  line  is  as  bald  and  vapid  as  Cowper  himself 
inight  have  written,  had  he  suffered  a  train  of  thoughts  like 
those  contained  in  this  piece  to  have  entered  his  mind, 
fbere  js  a  scene  in  Cymbeline,  the  nice  management  of 
which  is  one  of  those  very  trying  occasions  which  demand 
from  the  poet  a  thorough  intimacy  with  the  human  heart. 
Arviragus  brings  in  Imogen  seemingly  dead.  The  two  bro- 
thers give  way  to  their  softness,  in  language  the  tenderest 
that  could  have  been  dictated  by  an  occasion  so  mournfaL 
A  less  natural  poet  would  have  indulged  his  vein  for  di^cours* 
ing  on  an  easy  subject,  on  which  he  could  not  fail  to  be  elo* 
quent.  He  would,  like  Cicero  on  the  death  of  hi^  daughter 
^*ullia,  have  saidtfie  thousand  and  one  fine  things  which  are 
always  said  on  that  event.  Put  no — he  has  us  in  his  power, 
and  scorns  to  do  his  utmost.  Belarius  cuts  short  the  wa^« 
(onness  9f  his  ^rief  in  these  vf or<)s ; 
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BeU    Pr'ytjiee  have  dooe ; 

And  do  iiot  play  in  wetichriike  words,  with  that 

Which  is  so  serious,  &c.    Cymb.  sc.  2.  act  4. 

Oar  author,  however,  is  not  so  nice— after  having,  in  Ian* 
goage  the  most  homely,  wished  some  one  of  his  numerous 
iemale  acquaintances  dead,  he  fancies  what  he  wishes,  ami 
describes  what  he  fancies  in  tbe'Tollowing  gross,  unfeeling^ 
«d4  vulgar  rant ;  (p.  247.) 

*  To  see  that  eye,  so  coM,  so  still 

Which  once,  oh  God  !   could  melt  in  bliss ; 
No,  no,  I  cannot  bear  the  chill, 

Hate,  burning  hate  were  heav'n  to  this.' 

The  shortness  of  life,  and  the  ravages  committed  by  time 
on  loveliness  and  pleasure  are  regretted  by  most  seusualist»^ 
No  passages  in  Horace  are  so  tender,  impassioned,  or  volup* 
tuous,  as  those  noble  common  places  on  human  life,  anflt^ta^ 
<  sweet  sorrow' in  which  he  indulges  on  contemplating  the 
unrelenting  lapse  of  time,  and  the  hnal  separation  from  all 
earthly  enjoyments.  From  these  reflections' Mr.  Moore, 
Jike  the  Roman,  argues  the  wisdom  of  living  while  we  live, 
?^^o  specimen  pf  his  manner  in  treating  this  subject  can  be 
tbund^eqHal  to  his  best  song,  the  scheme  of  \vhich  is  hitr^ 
subjoined: 

*  When  Time,  who  steals  our  years  away, 

Shall  steal. our  pleasures  too, 
The  memory  of  the   past  shall  stay, 

And  bjilf  our  joys  renew. 
Then,  Chlpe,  when  thy  beauty's  flow'r 

Sh^il  feel  the  wintry  air, 
Repicmbrance  shall  recal  the  hour 

When  thou  alone  wer't  fair.' 

After  this  stanza,  which  we  admit  to  be  a  successful  mix- 
ture of  ^nelancholy  and  volupluousincss,  one  difficulty  re*? 
mains,  which  is  to  conduct  it  throughout  witliout  altering 
the  coijtume.  But  that  was  a  difficulty  for  which  the  writer 
was  unprepared.  He  gives  up  the  trial  without  a  struggle,  and 
relapiie^  into  a  vutgarixy  which  would  fit  the  song  for  the 
expression,  voice^  and  planner  of  Inclcdoa  bipsielf,  th^( 
harmonist  of  the  pot-bou^p  :  ,  > 

*  Then  fill  the  bowl,  away  with  j;l(>om|    • 

Our  joys  shall  ai^^ays  last.^  ""»' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  a  vol uuie  so  v^ry  laree,  scarce* 
ly  an  entire  passage  is  to  be  found,  on  whictLit  i^  possible 
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to  bestow  unqualified  commendation.  The^dnerat  dearth  of 
meaning,  the  affectation  of  feelings  never  felt,  and  of  sickly 
refinementi  the  curious  amalgamation  of  half-witted  leardbg 
and    flimsy  sensuality,    discourage    any  research   throug^k 

iuch  a  mass  of  incoherencies  for  passages  fit  to  recommend. 
\xxl  as  in  340  pages  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  for  tbevery 
genius  of  perverseness  to  steer  clear  of  some  few  well  turned 
couplets,  and  here  and  there  a  pretty  stanza,  it  is  a  relief 
from  the  toil  of  criticism  to  repose  on  those  parts  wtiere 
any  rest  or  pleasure  can  be  found.  We  select  a  few  speci- 
mens of  our  author  in  a  lucid  interval.  He  is  soon  fatigued 
with  the  exertion,  and  falls  back,  like  Sleep  in  the  Lutrin^ 
into  his  usual  forgetfulness.  The  letter  addressed  to  Lady 
Charlotte  R — wd— n  opens  with  spirit  and  with  delicacy. 
With  pleasure  we  quote  the  following  lines,  describing,  in 
language  worthy  of  the  subject,  tlie  vast  scale  oii  which 
nature  has  fashioned  her  works  in  the  new ^  world. 

•  *  I  dreatn'dnot  the!n  that,  ere  iHe  rolling  year 

Had  fiil'd  its  circle,  I  should  wadderhere  ^ 

In  musing  awe  ;  should  tread  this  wondrous  world| 

See  all  its  store  of  inianii  waters  hurlM 

In  one  vast  volume  down  Niagara's  steep, 

Or  calm  behold  them,  in  transparent  sleep, 

Where  the  blue  hills  of  old  Toronto  shed 

Their  evening  shadows  &'ev  Ontario's  bed  !— 

Should  trace  the  grand  Cadaraqui,  and  glida 

Down  the  white  rapids  of  his  lordly  tide 

Through  massy  woods,,  through  Islets  flowering  fair, 

Through  shades  of  bloom,  where  the  first  sinful  pair 

For  consolation  might  have  weeping  trod, 

When  banisliM  from  the  garddn  of  their  God  ! 

Oh,  Lady  I  these  are  mirriclt«,  which  man, 

Cag*d  in  the  bounds  of  Eurbpe'sp?gmy  plan, 

Can  scarcely  dream  of;  which  his  eye  must  sfeo 

To  know  how  beautiful  this  world  can  be  !' 

^      In  the  letter  to  Lord  Strangford  ^re  the  following : 

•  Oh !  such  a  tlessjcd  night  as  this, 

I  oftdn  think,  if  friends  \vci*e  near. 
How  we  should  feel,'ahd  gaze  with  bliss 
•  Upon  the  ftldon-briglit'  Scenery  hefel 
The  sea  is  like  a  silvery  lake, 

And,'*o'er.  its  calm  the  vessel  glides 
Qently,"*^'  if  it  fcar'd.to  wake 
"^  ^The\*»fW*e/pfiheiil^nl 'tides! 

•  'The'Mily!fthvioWtlbi1d-that  lowers, 

■  tltllh  hdi4g  its'iihWde  on  Pico's  htjight-, 
Whfre  dimiy,  mid  the  dusk,  he  towers. 
And  scowling  atlhis  heav'u  of  light, 
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Exults  to  see  tbe  infHnt  storm 

Cliug  darkly  round  his  giant  form,!' 

The  Bermuda  islands  could  not  fail  to  eXche  emotions 
even  in  an  ordinary  miud.  From  the  imaginrary  cells  and 
bowers  which  these  delightful  summer  islands- were  said  ta 
present^  Shakespeare  laid  the  scene  of  his  Tempest  amon^ 
them.  Mr.  Moore  talks  like  a  poet  of  these  abodes^  made 
encbanting  by  the  delicate^  tricksy^  and  quaint  Ariel^  and  by 
the  other 

'  Elves  of  ^ills,  brooks^  standing  lakes,  and  groves/ 

*  But  when  the  sun,  with  warmer  smile. 
Shall  light  me  to  my  destin'd  isle, 
You  shall  have  many  a  cowslip-bell 
Where  Ariel  slept,  and  many  a  shell, 
la  which  the  gentle  spirit  drew 

From  honey  flowers  the  morning  dew  V 

Again,  om  entering  the  little  harbour  of  St.  George,  be 
reminds  us  of  that  voluptuous  description  given  by  Drydea 
of  Cleopatra's  procession  on  the  Cydnus. 

*  Gently  we  stole,  before  the  languid  wind. 

Through  the  plaintain  shades,  that  like  an  awning  twined 

And  kiss'd  on  either  side  the  wanton  sails, 

Breathing  our  welcome  to  these  vernal  vales ;, 

While,  far  reflected  o'er  the  wave  serene 

Each  wooded  island  shed  so  soft  a  green, 

That  the  enamour'd  keel,  with  whispering  play. 

Through  liquid  herbage  seem'd  to  steal  its  way  I 

Never  did  weary  bark  more  sweetly  glide. 

Or  rest  its  anchor  ini  a  lovelier  tide ! 

Along  the  margin,  maay  a  brilliant  dome, 

White  as  the  palace  of  a  Lapland  gnome, 

Brighten'd  the  wave ;' 

and  alluding  to  Ariel  he  says^ ' 

*  Sweet  airy  being !  who,  in  brighter  hours, 
Dv*d  on  the  perfume  of  these  horned  bow^rs^^ 
In  velvet  buds  at  evening  lov'd  to  lie/ 

We  are  not  disappointed  in  not  finding  a  verse  worthy  to 
fill  up  the  last  couplet ;  as  for 

*  And  win  with  music  every  rose's  sigh,' 
however  recommended  by  the  three    words  of  attraction, 
'  music,' '  rose,'  and  *  sigh,'  it  certainly  would  be  improved 
bad  a  fourth  attraction;  thatofmeai^pg;  boen  added.    Here 
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the  atithor  seettisexhausted^  and  retarns  uni:€ormted  to  lh« 
beloved  scenery.  Page  6 1  presents  some  pielty  lines  sur- 
TtJurided  by  a  motley  group  of  thoughts  Greek  and  Ger- 
man.   Tbie  following  are  pleasant: 

*  Oh !  could  you  view  the  scenery  dear,  ' 
That  now  beneath  my  window  lies, 

You'd  think,  that  nature  lavish^  hefe 

Her  purest  wave,  her  softest  skies, 
To  make  a  heaven  for  love  to  sigh  in, 
For  bards  to  live  and  saints  to  die  in  ! 
Close  to  my  wooded  bank  below. 

In  glassy  calm  the  waters  sleep, 
And  to  the  suH-beam  proudly  sho>y 

The  coral  rocks  they  love  to  steep ! 
The  fainting  breeze  of  morning  fails, 

The  drowsy  boat  moves  slowly  past. 
And  I  can  almost  touch  its  sails 

That  languish  idly  round  the  mast. 

But  soon  after  Mr.  Moore  wishes  to  mount  to  heaven  ia  9k 
boat  such  as  the  angel  gave  to  him,  who 

*  Sail'd  o'er  the  Sun's  ethereal  wave 
To  planet  isles  of  odorous-light' 

By  the  help  of  a  note  we  learn  the  angeVs  name  to  be  Cos- 
miel^  the  name  of  him  to  be  Theodidactus,  and  that  the 
}>oat  was  made  of  asbestos;  that  Kircher  in  his  '  exstatic 
jouraey  to  heaven  was  the  inventor  of  this  story,  and  that 
there  are  some  very  strange^  conceits  in  this  work  of  Kir- 
cher.* 

All  this  may  be  true.  But  how  came  the  poet  to  talk 
thus  intimately  of  the  dreams  of  a  drunken  German  ?  After 
ranging  within  '  the  ambrosial  orb  of  Venus/  and  travers- 
ing the  sky  (of  which,  by  the  way,  our  author  is  much 
more  fond  than  of  feeling  his  ground),  he  turns  giddy  with 
the  elevation,  and  comes  down  to  earth  as  Hudibras  would 
bave  descended  : 

*  But  whither  means  the  muse  to  roam  ? 
'Tis  time  to  call  thfe  wanderer  home'. 
Who  would  have  ever  thought  to  search  her 
Up  in  the  clouds  with  father  Kircher  ?' 

It  is  not  from  Bermudan  scenery  or  mangrove  shades^ 
or  froni  the  deafening  cataract  of  Niagara;  far  less  is  it 
from  the  flying  6sh,  snakes,  and  other  natural  curiosities  pecu- 
liar to  another  hemisphere,  that  a  writer  will  imbibe  new 
ideas.  A  poet  of  a  very  middling  size,  who  has  detected  his 
thoughts  in  succeeding  for  ever  in  the  same  train^  might 
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fancy  to  hhuself  some  retier  irom  what  must  at  leMlh  1>M 
t!Ome  'loathsome  id  its  own  delicioustiess/  eveo  to  'himself 
httd  admirers^  in  reeountinf  wonders^  and  in  •urpFiMogyin* 
stead  of  bein^  natural.  AlTthose  whose  names  rest  on  a  so- 
lid basis^  are  indebted  for  that  solidity  to  the  general  vievr 
t¥hich  they  have  taken  of  nature^  and  the  embodying'  what 
oft  was  thought'  by  others. 

Sancho  somewhere  ways, '  it  is  folly  to  look  for  better  bread 
than  what  is  made  of  wheat.'    There  is  every  where  whoIe«> 
some  food  for  him  whose  palate  is  not  vitiated. 
'  Est  hie,  est  Ulubris.' 

It  were  to  be  wished  indeed,  for  the  benefit  of  oommoqi 
decency,  that  Mr.  Moore's  jproductions  bad  still  been  lium- 
bered  among 

*  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.' 

Yet  there  aresome  pleasing  sensations,  suggested  to  us  by 
their  innate  vulgarity,  that  they  convey  in  themselves  a 
l>ane  and  antidote  together. 

How  could  such  a  writer,  if  thoroughly  known,  have  pre- 
sumed to  offer  a  compliment  to  Mrs.  Henry  T — ghe,  the 
authoress  of  Psyche  ?  T|iat  poem,  intended  to  give  pleasure 
only  to  a  private  circle  of  friends,  and  concealed  from  the 
public  eye  by  the  timid  modesty  of  a  lady  who  bliishes  even 
at  her  own  perfections,  spreads  its  wings  too  wide  for  the 
nest,  and  will  soon,  it  is  hoped,  be  permitted  to  escape  from 
privacy  and  confinement  to  that  general  admii*ation  iirhich 
awaits  it.  The  incense  oflFered  by  Mr.  Moore  conld  not 
have  bad  a  pleasant  savour  to  a  poetess,  who,  in  treating  the 
subject  of  love,  becomes  the  championess  of  delicacy  and 
purity  ;  and  who  inculcates  sentiments  so  chaste,  tender,  and 
moral,  that  no  belter  antidote  to  the  poison  of  these  poems 
could  be  devised,  than  the  precepts  and  the  poetry  of 
/Psyche.' 

^SSBSSSa       Ml     .,'„  I    I        1i  =SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS=SSSSSS=S==SSSSBaSSM^^ 

4bt.  II.— TAe   Science  of  Legislation,  from  the  Italian  of 
Gaetano  Fitatigieri.     Bvo.  2  vols.  Ostell.     1806. 

IT  has  been  remarked,  that  while  in  every  other  >«cienct 
and  in  every  mechanical  art,  along  experience  and. much  la- 
bour is  allowed  to  be  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  an  ordi* 
^  nary  degree  of  excellence,  in  the  important  aiid  diiSicult  8ci-» 
ence  of  legislation  these  means  are  neglected  in  the  pursuit 
^'ofihe  same  end,  and  the  most  unqualified,  fancying  them- 
« selves  endowed  with  instinctive  talents  which  fit.  them  for*   ^ 
immediate  action,  enter  with  confidence  upon  the   business 
^f  government^  and  the  details  (^  administration.  'To  tbia 
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Very  circuipstanc^^  however^  that  the  accidentill  ftdvantagei  \ 
of  birth,  fortune^  or  natural  abilities. haYe.  been  held  para- 
rooHnt  to  every  other  consideration^  hav^  been  triiced  num- 
berless political  errors  which  have  proved  the  abUndiEint  spring 
of  national  misfortunes. 

If  we  look  around  us  and  examine  the  condition  and  me* 
rilsof  those  menjwho  in  the  narrow  circle  of  particular  go* 
\ernments  occupy  the  responsible  station  of  legislators  to 
their  country,  and  consider  that  of  this  numerous  body^  a 
very  small  part  has  attained  it  otherwise  than  by  some 
unexpected  concurrence  of,  events,  and  th&t  of  those  whose 
views  have  been  long  and  steadily  fixed  on  these  situations; 
a  still  smaller  proportion  distinguish  themselves  by  expe*' 
dientsor  schemes  of  policy,  such  as  the  public  interest, 
requires  in  opposition  to  those  whfch  suit  the  confined  in- 
terest of  individuals,  we  shall,  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  not 
be  inclined  to  question  the  accuracy  of  either  of  these  general 
positions.  While,  however>  we  allow  that  public  injuries 
must  follow  a?  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  indiffer- 
ence and  want  of  knowledge,  \|e  may  upon  farther  inquiry 
cease  to  imagine  that  a  supposition  really  exists,  thail 
v^hich  none  can  offer  a  greater  insult  to  common  seQsc^  or 
a  more  direct  contradiction  of  the  truth  of  those  general 
laws  which  are  acknowledged  to  regulate  the  courjse  of  hu- 
man events.  We  may,  perhaps,  discover  other  causes  for 
the  boldness  with  which  men  enter  upon  these  important 
trusts,  and  for  their  supineness  under  them,  than  a  belief 
that  no  preparation  is  necessary  for  such  situations>  and 
shall  no  longer  conceive  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  suppos* 
ed  competency,  that  the  unqualified  and  ignorant  fancjf 
theniselves  in  this  business  on  a  level  with  the  intelligent 
and  informed.  WemsLyhe  inclined  to  ascribe  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  corrupt  means  by  which  governmenu  recom.- 
pense  their  partisans,  to  the  facility  with  which  honours 
are  attained,  and  to  a  vanity  and  indolence  natural  to  man; 
the  adherence  to  an  error  so  dangerous,  and  the  avowal  of 
a  supposition  so  insulting.  While  these  causes,  at  least, 
continue  to  operate,  and  while  vanity  may  be  gratifiied  with- 
out the  expence  of  indolence,  we  shall  see  no  reason  to  hope 
for  reformation,  nor  to  expect  the  acknowledgment  of  this 
evident  truth,  that  ignorance  unfits  a  man  for  the  office  i^  it 
legislator,  and  that  political  wisdom  consists  in  that  know- 
ledge of  mankind  and  the  arts  Q£.goyernmeot>  which  study 
anaexperienoe  alone  can  give. 

To  whatever'  cause,  however,  we  i^ay  be  disposed  to  at-** 
tribute  it,  the  fact  is  not  the  less  c^rtjuin  that  th^  educattoii  ^ 
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of  feglislators  Ki  ^e\k  \i,\n  gthter*!,  ehhcr  entirely  heglccle^ 
or  conducted  wpon  midtakefy  prkietplef. 

in  this  edufcatfoh  the  m^t^  are  in  moit  in^tance^  mistaketr 
for  the  end.    Th&  ^ties  and/edpoHsihilYty  of  the  sta^on  ai^e' 
overlooked,  and  orators  are  formed  by  the  neglect  of  those  . 
veey  pursuits  «ifo«  which  akhfte*  trti^  ef6t(uence  h  founded* 
I»  these  duties  and  \n  the  Mttite  of  thai  responsibrMty,  the 
legislators  of  their  da^y  we^^  instrttcied  by  the  idva(hiable 
lessows  of  a  Bolki^itok^  ^ttd  a  Btrrke^  aft  a  period  when  the 
'  uMed  eflforts  of  thetr  cotttemporaties  \tere  required  for  the 
estebinhiDeM  of  iffi^orfanrt  pittiQV(A€i^^  ittid  their  d^aptation 
toexii^ingcfrcTMiiS'lanee^^  and  when   they  wei'e  foutid  ufi- 
tvrlling  Iff  contiib0te  their  services  or  incapable  of  affording 
assfsrttfinee.    The  same  truths  remain  to  be  agaiti  repeated  to 
thosewho  fottowi^d  and  are  foHovring  in  the  same  unserviceable 
cJureef.    While  the  ancient  orators  are  carefully  perufsied  as  a 
ntecessary  part  of  e^uccttioti,  while  the  stiticlure  of  sentences 
imd  choice  of  wdr<fs  afrd  figufres-,  occupies  rio  itlconsiderable 
share  of  aitention,  those  othet  arts  to  Which  the  atitienlsf 
rviidered  their  ek>qtie«ce  '^ubeerrient,   Ihat  acqutlintatfce 
with  human  notm^e  and  with  foj^eign   and  domestic  rela- 
tions^ which  eonstitut€d  the  pervasive  power,  the  seeurity 
Und  dignity  of  their  eloquence,  are  generatty  O\el*j0oked  or 
held  at  a  cheap  rate.    From  this  cause  it  happens  that  in 
aviit  days  a  man  endowed  with  any  extraordinary  facility  of 
,  elocution  is  considered  by  the  experienced  part  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  dangerous  member  of  society,  and  his  eloquence? 
dreaded   asa^  national  disaster.     The  sage  and*  experienced 
observers-fear  it  as  a  wise  tutor  feaisthe  effects  of  personal 
or  bodily  accomplishments,  which  he  consrders^ats^  hazardous, 
qualities  productive  of  indifference  to  all  mora!  excellence 
Kind  mental  acquirement.     While  at  the  same  timfe  the  Ti- 
mons  of  their  country  cry  out  to  every  Alci<)iades',  whose  low 
ambition  is  gratified  by  the  applause  bestoi^-ed  o*  a'feW  splen- 
did but  unmeatt-ing  paragraphs,'GUy  on  boldly,  nVj-SoW;  mriyest 
thou  incroiise  iti  credit  with  the  people;   thou   writ  one  day 
bring  them  calamities  enotgfa/ 

.  In  theacquisitfcn  of  poliiit:al  ku^owledge,  tlre^  chief  errofs 
sipem  to  be  siveh  an  atlention  to' the  details  of  business,  as^ 
jirevent  enferged  rmd  enlightened  views,  Or  the  d'edactions' 
ij^'  principled  from  data  which  are  themselves  in^alfivi^nt  Gt 
erroneous.  'H^iat  details  are  not  calcuhaed  to'  enluYge  the 
Hiind  unless  tlhsfy  are  pnrsiied  ai*cording  to  sOitife' previously 
established  principle,  and  with  one  end  whitih  is  always' 
fcept  in  view,  we  drsco\*er  in  the  most  ordhiaiy  ti'aw.'iUctions 
of  Bfe^  ■    Cant  tliey  be'  considered  as  less  daogcrc^us  Uv  iW 
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tiioM  cdriiplicatied  scheiUfe  bf  legistatloA?  T6  th6  wahk  ojt 
general  principles  acquired  previously  to  tbfe  6ftttatict  ti^oii 
the  details  of  business, ye  may  certainly  attribute  the  incdh- 
iistency  and  superficiality,  the  CQnfuslo/i  and  inactivity 
tvhich  appears  in  the  conduct  of  tiiatiktnd.  Cda  it  hi 
doiibted  whether  in  this  science  general  principles   are  lest 


it  happens  iirifbrtunatefy  and  notunfrequenily  that  the  histo- 
/ian,  whbsfe  memory  is  richly  laden  With  pirec^dehts.  is  apt 
to  fancy  himself  a  profound  politician,  and  the  mathertiati* 
cian  whose  acuteness  can  unravel  long  and  complicated  ac* 
counts,  to  believe  himself  an  enlightened  financier.  Legis- 
lators have  in  general  known  as  little  as  the  metaphysician^ 
of  the  darker  ages  what  were  the  proper  objects  of  their  pur- 
suit. From  an  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  their  science 
it  has  continually  happened,  (and  from  the  operation  of  thi 
«aiiie  causes  the  same  effects  will  again  follow,)  that,  crossed 
and  harassed  by  the  difficulties  of  actual  circumstancei 
and  by  the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  pressed  by  the  severe  ex- 
igencies of  the  tiines,  and  wanting  grace  to  avow  their  igrio- 
Tanceand  perplex ity,they  have  rushed  headlong  into  measures 
«ut?versive  of  every  constitutional  right  of  the  subject,  and 
have  framed  laws  in  open  violation  of  the  natural  and  ac- 
knowledged privileges  of  man.  They  have  gone  on  floun- 
dering from  error  to  error,  lill  necessity  has  stopped  the 
barbarous  career,  and  the  same  pressure  of  the  times  haa 
Jtnposed  law's  which  human  ingenuity  and  knowledge  could 
;^t  that  period,   perhaps,  never  have  devised. 

Tlie  same  difficulties  in  its  atlainment  which  formerly  ek- 
isted  can  fortunately  in  our  days  be  no  nfore  urged  as  ari 
excuse  for  the  negleet  of  proper  knowledge.  Philosophy 
has  applied  herself  to  these  liigh  subjects,  and  has  investigated 
the  nature  of  legislation;  In  the  slow  but  efficacious  pro- 
gress of  human  improvement,  a  variety  of  principles  have 
been  laid  down,  and  their  trutli  has  been  established  by  long 
and, universal  experience.  Aware. of  the  tendency  of  man 
to  forget  the  iiatu're  6T  the  en'd  in  the  keen  pursuit  after 
ineans,  jiiany  enlighteriecj  .individuals,  who,  at  a  distance 
from  *  t'he,  world's  debate,'  have  preserved  clear  and  distinct 
tievfs'of these YeraT  phenomena  and  their  various  reTatibn^j 
hai^e.  employed  ttieTr  tTitie  in  the  arrangement  of  these^ene- 
fal  prmciples  into  laws^  which  they  have  again  coffccte^ 
{liifLs^' stems  s      ,  . 

Much,  ir/deea,  has  feeeiVurged  agairisi  the  va'fiie  of  gene- 
ral principles  ^nd  of  system  in  the  science  of  which  wc  ar€ 
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treating,  and  we  can,  as  readily,  excuse  these  objections  as 
we  can  pardon  the  indiscriminate  aversion  which  attached  to 
ibe  metaphysical  systems  and  principles  of  several  succeS'^ 
si ve  centuries  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  While  the  ap« 
plicableness  of  principles  was  disproved  by  daily  observation, 
while  the  falsity  of  political  axioms  derived  from  supposed 
precedents  was  daily  ascertained,  and  analogies  daily  con- 
tradicted by  present  situations,  it  was  natural  for  men  to 
discourage  every  attempt  of  a  similar  nature,  and  to  feel  a 
general  contempt  ipr  theories,  which,though  apparently  de- 
rived from  experience,  were  still  found  to  be  unproductive. 
In  the  present  days  such  objections  can  only  distinguish  pre- 
judice, and  such  indifference  only  characterise  folly.  The 
basis  on  which  modern  philosophyhHsbeenbuiUisofanature 
more  prominent  and  secure.  Rejecting  particular  cases,  it&  ^ 
principles  are  deduced  from  an  examination  of  the  human 
constitution,  and  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  course 
of  human  affairs.  While  in  actual  establishments  we  see 
the  operation  of  some  general  causes  modified  by  a  variety 
of  parti<Hilar  circumstances  and  relations  which  we  ciannot 
detect,  or  to  which  no  analogy  can  be  found,  by  the  former 
mode  we  obtain  the  result  of  fixed  and  immutable  lau-s, 
as  manifest  and  as  npplicable  in  the  farthest  extremes  of 
the  universe  as  in  our  own  immediate  neighbourhood  and 
under  every  circumstance  and  relation.  Keither  does  the 
difference  between  general  principles  in  politics,  and  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  appear  to  be  so  great  as  i^ome  Ii|geniout 
authors  have  imiagiqed.  The  law  of  friction  is,  in  fact,  not 
a  more  steady  object  of  contemplation  than  the  passions  and 
caprices  of  men.  However  various  and  complicated  their 
exciting  causes  may  be,  and  the  .circumstances  binder 
which  they  ma|  appear,  the  phenomena  themselves,  are 
simple  and  invariable.  Every  case  of  friction  is  notbefoie 
the  eves  of  the  engineer,  but  the  principles  according  to 
whicii  it  acts,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  coun- 
teracted, are  understood  and  at  hand  as  a  provision  against 
casual  and  unexpected  necessities. 

it  has  been  urged  as  another  argument  in  favour  of  pre- 
cedents to  the  exclusion  of  principles,  that  many  very 
val^iable  systems  and  codes  were  formed  at  periods  when 
these  vaunted  principles  of  modern  economy  were  not 
understood,  and  consequently  could  not  be  applied.  Allur- 
ing the  fact  to  be  as  here  stated,  it  does  not  however  follow, 
ithat  because  in  those  days  such  instances  were  valuable  &nd 
efficacious,  in  the  more  complicated  circumstances  of  our 
times  the  same  should  also  be  applicable.    It  will  be  found^ 
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howevef,  on  a  very  slight  examination^  that  this  opinioo 
with  regard  CO  political  codes  is  not  altogether  correct^  ancl 
that  ap(>latise  has'  been  bestowed  on  particular  legislators  for 
a  degree  of  wisdom^  which^  as  they  never  possessed  it, 
does  not  merit  the  fame  which  they  have  inherited.  It  will,. 
perhaps,  appear  man Hest,  that  the  framers  of  lavys  have  beep 
as  nutneroUs  as  the  several  individuals  or  classes  of  indivi-. 
duals,  who  have  at  different  times  and  in  different  nations 
provid  edfor  wants  and  guarded  against  inconveniences  of  im- 
mediate and  pressing  operation  ;  and  the  faults  in  their  codes^ 
Are  ascribabl^  rather  to  the  ignorance  than  weakness  of  their 
founders,  or  to  the  accident  that,  as  the  particular  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  by  which  they  could  become  manifest 
had  never  takeii  place,  so  the  ill  effects  of  particular  mea- 
sures bad  not  been  discovered. . 

In  this  science,  general  principles  seem  no  less  valuable 
«nd  necessary  than  in  every  othej;  art ;  and  in  our  times, 
from  the  comparative  facility  with  which  they  may  be  ac- 
quired, a  much  greater  degree  of  ignominy  should  attach 
to  their  neglect.  In  our  own  country,  for  instance,  we 
may  say. with  Bolingbroke  that  its  *  constitution  is  no  longer 
a  mystery,'  and  the  means  of  understanding  it  have  beei| 
facilitated  by  the  abridgment  of  the  labour  of  many  years^ 
To  our  own  country  we  must  likewise  for  the  most  part  look 
for  those  general  principles  which  are  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  all  knowledge  in  the  framing  of  law.  If  to  the  invalua- 
ble conclusions  of  HQme>  Anderson,  Smith,  Stewart,  and 
many  other  of  our  own  writers,  we  add  some  of  the  prinpi* 
pies  of  the  French  economists,  we  shall  comprehend  ail  thai 
IS  known  or  valuable  in  this  department  of  inquiry. 

Among  the  philosophers  who  have  systematized  and  ar- 
ranged the  scattered  observations  of  others,  we  are  disposed 
to  give  a  high  rank  to  the  author  upon  whom  our  attentions 
is  about  to  fa^  engaged  ;  and  if  we  detract  something  from 
his  merit  as  an  original  writer,we  must  allow  Kim  this  prais^^ 
at  least,  that  having  borrowed  much,  and  formed  bis  systeiii 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  principles  of  others,  he  has 
borrowed  nothing,  perhaps,  which  is  wrong,  has  uniformlj 
preserved  liberal  and  enlarged  views,  and  recommended  n 
]>olicy  the  most  enlightened.  Neither  are  we  inclined  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  those  labours,  by  .which  important 

Eolitical  trntbs  vrere  conveyed  to  countries  immersed  in 
arbaritm  and  ignorance>  nor  that  industry  b^  which  they 
xetnrp  back  again  for  the  most  part  to  their  original  source, 
.perhaps  in  a  more  complete  and  servieeable  shape.  As  long 
as  ma^ind  contimie  to  go  astray,  it  is  necessary  that  monU 
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tors  should  bis  fit  \iani  to  point  out  errorsi  and  enforce  dutief* 
yrhile  tbe enlightened  policy  here  recommended  ppntinues^as 
}t  does  continue^tobe  utterly  neglected^and  counted  bj  many 
only  an  ingenious  specimen  of  theoretical  reasoning,  it  is  the 
tu&inessot  the  philosopher  to  remind  men  of  their  ^rrqrs,  i^nd 
%o  hold  up  to  merited  contempt  an^  deprecation^  ^  conduct 

i*n  opposition  to  principles  as  incontrovertible  as  beneficial. 
n  triis  science,  itideecf,  however  little  practice  m^y. accord 
with  tlieory,  there  is  among  the  intelligent  no  longer  any 
question  whether  ^he  policy  recommended  be  ..cppsist^rit 
lyilh  the  true  measure  of  political  wisdom;  nq^  ^hethefj, 
though  best  la  sppculatipn,  these  amendment^  may  be  ji^-? 
applicable  to  real  practice  an^  exi|ling  circunf^^^i^ces. 

Sir  Richard  Clayton,  to  whose  zeal  m  the  qau^^  of  liteTa*. 
ture  and  philosophy  we  are  indebted  for  this  translation, h^| 
favoured  us  with  {.hefollowing  account  of  his  author: 

',  Gaetanq  Filang'\en  was  born  Qn  t{)^.  18th  of  August^  ]|7i2,  9p4 
w;^  tb&  toird  son  of  Caesar,  Prince  of  Arjan^lli.  |ii§  ipotber  wa| 
Duchess  of  FraguitoV  In  Naples  tbc  profession  of  9.0  advocate  i^ 
iriore  respectable  than  in  many  other  govern i^ents  on  th<  contiofnl  j 
and  as  it  there  leads  to  the  first  employments  in  the  st^tp,  th^  youngt 
er  sons  of  the  nobility,  with  a  slender  patrimony,  often  m^ke  choic^ 
£f  It.  Filangierr  t\*afe  bred  to  the  law,  and  whilst  he  practised  i4 
the  Keapolitan  courts,  the  little  treatise  with  the  title*  Riflession^ 
jpofitiche  suirultirha  legge  Sovrana  chc  riguarda  I'aministr^jsionf 
di'Giustizia'  established  his  legal  and  literary  reputation. 
•*-*ln  1775,'hi«i  lin'cle  Serafino  filangicri,  archbishop  of  Palermo, 
being  translatfid  .to  the  see  of  Naples^  wilh  the  pnofy  of  the  Con* 
itonCinjan  ord^  annt^xed  to  it,  bestowed  a  rich  commandery  on  his 
l^ptiQw,  yirtiich  ftOA^M  Vim  to  resjgn  hi:s  professiony  anil  to  devote, 
more  agreeably  tfl  hi?i  inclin^tiQn,  hi^tipie  to.literaKy  pursuits.  His 
S^c^ian  majcbty  in  1777  appointed  hin^  gentleman  of  tke  cbwnber, 
^ml,  be  had  a  commission  also  in  a  Vf\)'.^  cprp^  of  >plunt?er§,  which 
T^as  wholly  composed  of  tbe  ivobilityi^  ^cl  cuniM.4¥<fd  fi^.  t^^  W^if 
select  body  guard.  "     '  -,  . 

*  These  appointments,  however,  di,d  not  brea^^  in  lyp^iX  Ifj^  §ti|di,c^ 
and  notwithstanding  his  attention  to  his  public  duties,,  U^e  t^yo  fir^t 
.  volumes  of  '  Ja  Scienza  della  Legislazione'  appeared'  ip  1782,  of 
which  three  numerous  editions  at  Saples,  two  at  Florence,  one  i^ 
Catania,  and  another  at  Milan,  were  soon  publisfi,ed.  ^  ^)urstof  ad- 
Riiration  and  applause  soon  followed,  and  Filangicri  on  the  first 
'vacincy  was  appovured  a  counsellor  of  finance,  an  office  whict  ' 
iKas  enliy  intended  ci^a  step  to  greater  emeUiments  and'  honours. 
Scarcely  iiad  he  entered  on  this  important  charge,  when  a  disor^- 
^r  ai;isin^  from  <^3(posu|f«i  to  tke  night  air  in  his  return  to  Cava» 
aft^^  the  inpes^avt  amplication  of  tk«  day,  dttprived  hb  country  of 
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byahe  f  nfXHir^gcmei)^  of  ihe  three  grant  $ourcei  of  n^vtioual  profpc* 
ri^>  agriculture,  manufacture!,  and  cpnifnerce.  Filan^kri  i'^td  ia  the 
30th  year  of  Jjis  age^  (Juiy  J2th,  UHf^f)  fwwi  fey/  prar«oip«  have  been 
so  generally  lamented.  Such,  a  loss  wa#  ind^d  »  national  and  puhUc 
one.  His  activity  was  unwtarieij^  his  deyptjon  to  the  happiness  ,gf 
^his  country  universally  acknowledged,  and  in  his  private  life  hU 
character  was  honourable  and  an^iable,  his  morality  exemplary/    . 

Such  was  the  author^  u  sumnary  of  whose  principks  we  - 
are  aboyt  to  present  to  public  aotice.      OmiUiog  the  dif- . 
tails  of  his   reasoning  aaa  the  instances  adduced  for  thek 
illustratioa,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  coQciusion^ 
wbich.it  is  tfaye  oljject  of  bis  iahours  tp  iupport  and  recoin- 
mefid. 

Lawa  may  be  distinguished  by  their  absolate  or  relative 
goodnessy  and  in  the  discussion  of  these  two  distinction! 
the  whole  science  of  legislation  ia  ocknprised.  Their  abso*- 
Itite  go^neas  consists,  firsts  in  their  agreement  with  th# 
voiversal  principles  of  morality,  cotninon  to  all  nations  an4 
goveron)cots  and  adapted  to  all  dimates,  or  ii|  otb^r  wordft 
with  natural  right;  and^  sedondly^  in  their'  agrettwnt  with 
revelation^  which  being  consideved  as  the  expansioti  and 
modification  of  the  universal  principles  of  morality,  laws 
should  nether  opp^ie  its  progress^  nor  weaken  its  eifect.    • 

The  relative  propriety  of  laws  with  the  state  of  the  nattoii 
which  receives  tbeno^  is  their  relative  goodnfsss.  This  pn^- 
priety  varies  in  the  same  nation  ai  different  pericds,  and  it 
ipay  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom^  that  the  laws  should  follow 
this  tremulous  vibration  in  political  bodies^  and  correspond 
iiit  some  measure  with  their  variations.  Th^re  are^  however^  v 
very  numerous  obstacles  to  the  abolition  of  an  e6tahlishe4 
legislative' system  and  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  one, 
more  analogous  to  the  immediate  situsktion  of  the  state* 
Firatj  It  ia  necessary  talsreatea  public  wish  for  reform'ationi 
by  shewing  the  inconveniences  of  the  ohi  systems^  and  in^ 
ipiring  confisdeace  in  tbose^  prQp<3sed;  aiid  thi^  is  to  be  d^n^ 
by  a  ju4iciQuaseIectiqn  of  lawgivevs^  and  by  convinoing  the 
public  mi»d  that  the  new  laws  are  the  cert^  remedies  for 
the  disQfders  which  affect  the  public.  A  revolution  of  tWs 
kind  must  begradual^and  a  censor  or  magi^lracy  might  be 
l^ppototed  to  watch  aver  tlie'li^ws,  and  proclaim  the  necessity 
pf  their  reformation  or  repeal.  Many  advantages  woiil4 
Msult  bom  such  a  measure,  whicb  cannot  be  obtained  amidst 
the  u^uliipiicity  of  discosdartt  affairs*,  which  at  present  m^ 
gage  tlie  attention  of  every  European  legislature. 

'J'be  piyopta  of  Uier^huioti  of  luwsrar#j  I,  tfegi  ijatBHp©  pf  Ae 
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^yetxmtnXf  and  it  is  evident  that  the  laws  proper  for  cmo 
IDode  cannot  be'adapted  to  another. 

'A  mixed  government^  when  not  well  regulated  by  its  law$^ 
ai>pears  ujore  likely  to  partake  of  the  defects  of  other  forms 
of  governments  than  of  their  united  advantages.  It  has  three 
inherent  defects^a)  the  independence  of  thp  executive  pn  th^ 
legislative  power,  which,  as  it  forms  the  very  essence  of  the 
opn#titution»cau  only  be  modified^asin  England,  by  distin* 
guishing  th^  excfcutive  from  the  judicial  power :  (A)  the  se- 
cret influence  which  ^n  ambitious  prince  (as  the  sole 
distributor  of  all  ciyi^  ^d  mihtacjp  offices,  and  tlve  only 
4|dministrator  of  the  public  revenue)  might  exert  over  the 
votes  of  the  assembly  which  represents  the  soverei^ty ;  by 
wl|ic|i  he  fuight  convert  its  members  into  the  orgkhs  of  his 
plf^as'pre,  and  annihilate  the  Uberties  of  the  people  without 
any  change  in  the  constitution.  If  in  England  any  barrief: 
IS  opposed  to  this  influence  in  the  house  of  commons  by 
excluding  the  pen^iopers  ^f  the  king,  it  is  encouraged  ii| 
^he  hoi^se  of  peers,  which  has  always  the  greatest  weigbl 
front  it^  perpetuitv  and  rank.  XiCt  the  king  nave  the  liberty 
ofdi^posing  of  all  employments  dependant  on  the  double 
jpxecutive  powe^  cofilidecf  in  hiip,  biit  let  k  balance  tp  this 
influence  be  thrown  into  the  $cale  of  the  assemblv  which 
^eforesents  f.be  sovereignty.  As  sovereign  lei  it  have  the 
sole  power  of  disposing  of  the  members  o?  the  sovereignty: 
j[c)  The  instability  of  the  constitution.  To  protect  itag^ainst 
Vicis^itud^^,  ivliicb  endanger  its  stability,  it  might  be  suffi- 
cient)  that  iri  Ojcder  to  change,  alter,  or  introduce  any  funda* 
ioientallaw,  a  majority  should  hot  be  sufficient,  btit  that  the 
proposition  shouki  pass  unanimously. 
'  2.  The  active  p^rinciple  in  differient  government^,  which, 
iioWever  liiodified,  is  universally  reducible  to  the  love  of 
power.  '  This  piEission  makes  men  virtuous  in  free  and  popu- 
lar goyer^nments,  and  vice  persa.  It  is  an  active  spirit  which* 
ill  directed^  may  occasion  the  public  ruin ;  but  under  the  con<- 
iroul  of  wise  and  wholefiome  }aWs,'it  infuses  fresh  vigour  into 
the  stated  and  fapidly  accelerates  its  advancies  towards  per* 
ifectidn. 

'   9.  The  genius  and  disposition  of  the  people,  which  may 
be  considered  as  getieral  amd  particular,  find  a9  varying  a^  . 
different  times  and  in  different  ages.  '   : 

'4.  Wb>'e  the  eflects  which  Montesjiuieu  attributes  to 
c^ipaa)^  may  be  deduced,  if  hot  wholly,  in  a  great  measure 
at  least,  froTU  other  causes,  (iuipe  has,  perhaps,  on  the  otne^ 
imnd  attributed  too  )iitle  to  it.  '  Taking  the  middle  course, 
the  following  propoiitioDS  may  b^  suggested  with  inorg 
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safety.  ^1.)  The  climale  has  an  influence  over  the  physical 
and  moral  quaHties  of  man  as  a  concurrent  but  not  an  abfo* 
late  cause.  (S.)  Its  influence  is  sensible  and  great  in  powerful 
dioiates,  but  is  scarcely  discernible  in  temperate  oae«.  (S.) 
The  tjole  position  of  a  coqntry  respecting  the  sun  ought  not 
to  determine  our  opinion  of  its  climate.  (4.)  VVhatever  be 
the  force  of  this  influence,  the  legislator  should  not  slight 
it.  He  should  counteract  its  effects  where  they  are  hurtlul  j 
should  take  advantage  of  them  where  they  are  useful ;  and 
should  respect  them  where  they  are  iiidifljerent, 

'6.  Thenatureof  the  soil;;  as  it  produces  without  labour^ 
as  it  repays  for  labour,  or  continues  barren  notwilbstanding 
labour.  In  the  first  case  arts  and  manufactures  should  be 
protected  ,•  in  the  second  their  multiplication  should  he  pre- 
vented, as  otherwise  the  benefits  of  agriculture,  which  ijs  the 
first  source  of  riches,  would  be  lost;  and  in  the  third,  indus- 
try should  be  excited  in  art$j»  manufactures,  and  com<* 
merce* 

6,  Tl)e  local  situation  and  extent  of  a  country,  inasmuch  as 
they  infliience  the  species  of  industry. 

7.  The  religion.  Under  the  antient  religions  the  manners^ 
far  from  obtaining  the  least  assistance,  received  their  sever- 
est wounds  from  their  laws.  All  that  is  required  in  our 
days  is  simple  protection,  consisting  in  th6  prevention  of 
abuses. 

8.  The  maturity  of  a  people.  Most  nations  in  Europe 
have  reached  this  period  of  their"  political  existence;  their 
legislature  is»  however,  in  general  still  in  its  infancy. 

Population  and  riches  are  the  two  objects  or  {)olittca| 
laws. 

I.  Popnlation.  The  ancient  laws  framed  for  its  support 
and  encouragement  entirely  failed  in  their  object,  and  laws 
pannotbe  good  which  do  not  prodqce  the  effect  intended. 

Tha|  Europe  has  increased  in  population  since  antient 
timed  no  longer  admits  of  a  doubt,  but  has  any  nation  push- 
edits  population  even  to  mediocrity  f  Tq ascertain  this  we 
billet  examine  the  state  of  its  agriculture,  which  is  the  most 
certain  evidence  of4.h^  state  of  population;  for  it  is  invari- 
i&bly  true  that  whenever  a  person  can  maintain  a  wile  and 
£aQ]iiy  without  difficulty,  he  never  fails  to  second  the  wish 
pf  nature,  (nstead  of  ofiering  reward  and  reconipences,  the 
science  of  legislation  should  examine  the  obstacles  which 
retard  the  progress  of  population,  and  the  means  that  may 
be  employed  to  remove  or  overpower  them.  These  two 
bisects  co(Dprise  the  whole  of  tnis  science  respecting  tb« 
lamtiplicatioa  of  the  species.  ^  • 
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The  ob^la^clcs  to  population  are 

1.  The  iinequ.aldisiributipnqf  landecJprQperlyt  %  A  great 
tiumber  of  great  landholders  not  only  furnisher  ao  obstacle 
by  the  exclMsion.  of  many  proprietors,  but  by  the  improper  use 
which  is  mfide  of  ex  tensive  property.  Under  exijiting  circum- 
stances th^  legislature  should  abonsh  primogeniture,  trusts, 
and  u$es,  which  are  the  causes  of  exorbitant  richer  in  the 
liands  of  a  few,  tl)e  laws  which  prevent  the  alienation  of  feudal 
property,  and  those  which  in  the  succession  prefer -the 
daughter  of  the  eldest  son  tohi:^  brothers;  and  should  eocou-  ^ 
rage  the  cultivation  and  enclosure  of  wasted  and  commons^ 
which  at  present  diminish  the  number  of  proprietors,  3.  The 
exorbitant  riches  and  inaliejjabilityof  ecclesiastical  property. 
4.  Excessive  ta^es,  5ind  the  mode  of  collecting  them.  Where 
in  E^irope  is  the  necessary  proportion  to  be  found  between 
the  person  paying  and  the  pjerson  receiving,  between  the 
lax  and  the  fortune  of  the  individual  from  whom  it  must 
be  levied?  When  the  means  of  subsistence  are  taken  froco 
the  labourer,  population  is  prevented.  5.  Tb^  state  of  mi- 
)iiary  establishments  is  a  couUnual  drain  on  population.  The 
mischief  arising  from  the  incontinence^  idl^^ss  iind  ce- 
libacy of  standing  armiea,  exceeds  the  ac|vantage«i  to  its 
external  and  internalsecurity.  G,  Poverty'  {|p^  the  necesy 
ipary  celibacy  of  the  lowest  c(a&se3  of  society,  by  obatructipg 
marriage,  introduce  pift/ic  f;/co«//wc//ce,  whilst  this  reducet 
the  numberof  marriages. 

The  void  in  population  occa*ioBed  by  these  cauis^s  iscoih» 
biderabie.     In  many  European  nations,  amopg  one  hundred 

fersoiis  there  is  scarcely  mqr^  th^n  one  mai;jjj-4gf  in  a  year. 
)iseasc,  the  consequence  of  vice,  sweeps  away  one  portion  of 
ipankind  in  every  gcneraUop*   and  vice   corresponds  in  its 
progress  with  the  celibacy  and   the  poverty  of  the  grealeic 
part  of  the  (^ammunity. 
I L  Riches. 

Tliere  aveno  longer  the  s^^p^  reasons  as  existed  in  ancient . 
fl:itcs  to  ("ear  them.  They  are  de*»rabie,  and  the'acquisilioiv 
ui  them  should  be  thci  study  of  the  legislature,  because  they 
are  the  bc^gt  support  of  naiional  happiness  4ind  the  external  a4 
well  as  internal  liberty  of  a^st^tp;.  They  are  derived  from  threa 
sources,  iigricultui'e,  arts  or  manufactures;  and  commerce. 
1.  Without  the  substance  sup^^li^d  by  agriculture,  arts 
ewd  commerce  could  notfuvuisliy'ttrm  m'  circulutiou ;  agri^ 
tulture^thcrefore,  is  the  sple,aiisoIute,  and  independent  caus^ 
of  riches.  Other  prosperity  is  precarious,  and  consequently 
ajts  and  .commerce  should  be  secondary  to  the-Culliva-i 
yon  of  a  country.    |n   s.uppressin^  the  vhst^cj^^  ^0  U  \U^' 
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law.  ^'^^"^'*  ^f^ff  «/^^«fefV«.  ,,, 

f  *!  T  "»Bensegr,i?fleHr  pf  capital 

leadi!;g  principle     '  Tot"*'  «Pu k«ce;^i.p„rd  K?m2 

"the  restriction  Oil  the  com  mJr*?'^"  •  '^'j?^'^**  »bsteol«* 
-f>  shut  the  ports  is  a  fJoi  ^^  Pf  gwn  9f  «very  watsiet 

'shes  the  country  diDon. I,  'mJ'^P^^  coi^i^erpf.  mppj",, 
cny  in  Europe.  ^bihSrhSlcl^^f  *'^'''  *"''  Vr«.t^  Heat 
t^e  continuo'j  variation  oftxet.^  » W  gov.rwsBt,  „, 
I'c  revenues,  the  naturpr.f         '      '  ^''^"at'oa  Pf  tb^  aubr 

Ji'bit  ordis.coura/e  tSe  enol  ^"^^  »'«  tl)o*fi  ^fhipb  pro. 

feudal  system,  pe,,,"„:,2;'^V;;fJf««  th«  r  i  ^^  ^-^^ 
fhace.  In  many  Eurooeln  n',,-  '^"*  ^«fl  t|»?  r<gbt  pf  Ibf 
Jaws  are  puncuaJlveioS  ""*  »:^*fe '»f ^  ipjudiciouf 

V^e.  There  are  exce'ten  "  lawf  '  '  ?  ^"^  *****'  ^^  "^^  '« 
jnunicipal  codes  of  Europe  whll'"  *l\^?n'Won  *S.  well  „ 

Jheaxu,„,,  thai 'the  produce  of  ihe  i>'artUri3»oL£.i  M- 
't,  en.hty,  ,,  ,„e,cact  proportion  io  it,  f^^i^f^f  ^t 
Pttl  ure  must  decline  as  often  as  the  capfi  Rcr'-^/*''' 
Pedat  hecxpenee  pf  the  eountrv  T  wS«  wSietol'****" 
?rawn  from  their  estates,  serva„rs  f^ca  tCTSSh*  .?' 
temale  sex  seduced  frua.  nu.ocence  ?^«*^  «^rSX  T«d'  L*' 
Whole,  together  become  the  object,  tij  SS  ?L  *** 
sliJ.n.e.Us  and  th^  v.^:t.u..s    of  vilup%o«,iti^V^ J«- 

4  %e  4nd  HArestraine4in^r^nlco.pmpr€e  3  T^'»' 
^Cjlit^'  of  ^xp9j:t^^oo  would  ^eij^QkYf  ^'^e  M  o^^cj/^**** 
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progrets  ^f  agriculture,  4Ad  at  the  g^me  time  diminish  those, 
great  masses  of  property  whicb  are  still  more  prejudicial 
to  it.  From  the  facility  of  sale  and  increase  of  profits  \n,^ 
boar  would  be  higher  and  beggary  less  frequent  Proprie- 
lor»  would  be  multiplied^  and  th^  number  of  great  ones 
diraifiisbed.  These  circumstances  would  bring  back  the 
pnyprietorund  labourer  into  the  country,  imd  wean  tbem 
from  the  netropolis  ;  would  equally  reduce  the  number  of 
those  beings  in  cities^  who  make  a  tr^e  of  their  services, 
and  whose  condition  exceeds  only  that  of  slaves  in  the  right 
^they  have  of  changing  their  master  at  their  option.  The 
establishment  of  numerous  manufactures  in  the  internal  part 
ofthe  kingdom,  by  facilitating  the  return  of  the  riches  into 
it,  whi^h  are  conveyed  by  so  many  streams  into  the  capital^ 
would  also  conduce  \o  a  reduction  of  the  grandeur  ot  the 
capital.  Lastly,  every  thing  which  tends  to  increase  the 
interna]  circulation  of  the  state,  public  roads  or  canals, 
would  contribute  to  equalize  the  country  with  the  Capital. 
Of  the  abusive  causes,  one  of  ^he  most  prejudicial,  is  the 
right  of  appeal  from  the  inferior  courts  of  justice  to  those  of 
the  capital,  an  inconvenience  from  which  England  is  in  a 
^reat  measure  free :  secondly,  the  privileges  sometimes  en* 
joyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  capitals,  for  which  there  is  no- 
need  in  these  days ;  and  lastly,  the  number  of  public  founda  • 
tions  in  the  capital,  which,  if  removed  into  the  internal  parts 
of  the  kingdom^  might  reduce  the  inhabi^ints  in  the  metro^ 
polis. 

When  these  causes  of  public  misery  are  removed,  some 
encouragement  ih ay  be  given  to  agriculture,  by  rendering 
it  honourablcyand  instituting,  perhaps,  a  new  order  of  npbi* 
lity,  as  a  reward  of  the  person  who  had  best  cijltivated  hif 
land  or  increased  its  value  hj  his  industry. 

2.  When  population  has  increased  under  the  auspices  of 
agrtculture  beyond  the  necessities  of  cultivation,  the  first 
Object  of  legislative  oeconomy,  is  a  combination  of  tfie 
progress  of  arts  and  manufactures  with  that  of  agriculture^ 
by  promoting  those  particular  manufactures  which  employ 
as  their  raw  materialsthe  produce  of  the  soil.  It  is  the  legis- 
lator's duty  to  attend  to  exclusive  productions,  and  to  turn 
them  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  As^  however^every 
thing  in  this  science  is  relative,  the  contrary  of  the  first  of 
these  positions  will  hold  good  in  a  barren  cou^^try^  whose 
produce  is  not  equal  to  its  own  interna!  consumption.  Arts 
and  manufactures  have  much  more  need  of  the  protection  of 
the  legislature  than  of  its  direction.  All  impediments  should 
£rst  be  removed.    Laws  which  tend  to  destroy  or  diminisl^ 
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competition  are  destructive  to  both  gru  and  maaufiM^tores. 
Such  are  (a)  the  rights  of  corporations  of  artisu^.  whei|  tb,e! 
privilege  of  exercising  a  trade  .depends  on  an  a^inissioo.ioip 
them;  (&)  exclusive  privileges,  which  not  only  check  biijl^ 
wholly  destroy  en^utation.  Exempt  emulation  from  du^, 
^ies  and  impositions  by  suffering  every  species  of  industry  to 
be  free>  ana  then  encourage  it  by  some  few  honourabljS .  dis- 
tinctions land  premiums. 

3.  Trade  and  commerce  are  now  essential  objects  to  the 
organization  and  even  the  existence  of  political  bodies,  and. 
it  is  the  legislator*s  duty  to  attend  to  their  protection.  H^ 
should  remove  their  impediments^  take  care  that  injudi- 
cious taxes  and  customs  do  not  oppress  or  exclusive  pri- 
vileges and  prohibitions  injure  them  ;  and  he  shouJd  guard 
them  against  those  particular  and  minute  regulations  which 
are  apt  to  check  and  retard  them.  He  should  com-.  ' 
bine  the  interest  of  foreign  nations  with  those  of  his  own^ 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  the  prosperity  of  a 
people  safe  and  lasting.  He  should  quicken  the  internal 
circulation  by  every  method  that  could  be  devised^  and  give 
to  the  external  commerce,  every  possible  extent..  By  penal- 
tiei^punishmentSyand  other  rigorous  means,  the  laws  should 
protect  public  and  private  credit,  which  are  the  basis  of  mo- 
rality and  polity  in  commercial  nations. 

Different  nations  and  goverr.ments  will  require  different 
kinds  of  commerce.  The  situation  and  extent  of  countries 
will  determine  the  species  ihat  will  be  6tfor  them.  In  fruit- 
ful .countries  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  exchange  iheir  super- 
fluities for  articles  they  want.  They  should  multiply  their 
superfluities,  and  diminish  their  wants ;  they  should  facilitate 
the  external  sale  of  the  superfluity,  and  take  care  that  the 
export  exceeds  the  import. 

The  system  of  customhouse  duties  may  be  considered  as 
an  obstacle  to  c*ommerce  in  almost  all  Europe.  Tber 
act  as  penalties  on  the  industry  of  the  individual,  which 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  advantage  which  he  procures 
the  state. 

The  erroneous  principle  that  one  state  cannot  enrich  itself 
but  at  the  expence  of  a  different  state,  has  introduced  a 
secret  conspiracy  amongst  governments,  to  ruin  all  without 
enriching  any.  It  is  a  most  important  truth  that  one  nation 
cannot  lose  without  another  losing,  or  gain  without  another 
receiving  a  similar  advantage.  A  treaty  for  ttie  general  free- 
dom of  industry  and  commerce  is  the  only  treaty  that  a 
commercial  and  industrioua  nation  i^ould. consent  to  nego«> 
date  with  any  other  government,  ^ 
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Th;ifeofhrt«c6  0fmditEtfJ'6tieati  hationij  H  i±p6k^  St 
tfci^sttixife  tiihe  to  t^o  |)tifHtrcil  ^itrett^i  *qliiiHy  pterniclbti^f 
8lti  tfxcieiriV*  tffegTigcnc^;,  arid  too  much  iftterffe^r^nfce  in  j^- 
V^i'hmCTti;  iTt^  first  creittts  and  p^iepihi^ttii  %Hty  diiot^ 
d^r\  fcW  seconfl  tfetodys  thA  whott  intir^y  bfariatroii  Bf 
thfc  disii-ttctibndfiblib^i-ly.  GcyirefriiHeiih  Wtibpkitis  to; 
rembve  obttruttions,  aird  wish  ib  i-egUlate  thi^  ihbtiV^s,  feifter- 
prise  and  interests  of  commerce,  it  maf  tile  laid  down  a^i  d 
^etterilriil^  that  when  all  the  6|jeraiti5na  6f  tttfafttiferce  are 
controuled  and  restraih^d  by  mihiite  and  pattibiilar  regii- 
latronsi  the  fcbtnmerce  6f  a  dcfdniry  is  in  a  atplohibte  j^itira'- 
tion. 

Prohibitory  lax^s  which  efaforce  afti  axtltisiVfe  commerce? 
bfeti^eeA  6olohies  arid  the  mother  country  arfe  the  rii6st  de- 
structive that  can  be  framed  to  that  freedoih  Without  whictf 
to  cdmmerce  catt  prosper.  The  reconapense  iri  reti^rn  Pot 
protection  should  now  froiA  dlher  solirces  tHari  irriexcWiivtf 
tra:de,  Whith,  like  all  thoSe  financial  reguktidris  pv^scrib^fl 
ilrid  legitimated  by  public  aiUthority,  is  an  altab^  on  th^  ^a- 
crfed  rights  of  propeHy  a^d  itldi^idual^,  atfd  ii  d^strufcti^ 
to  th^  c6l0ny  without  assisting  the  mother  country.  Th'd 
^(yt^s^bri  of  this  alorie  virould  iecure  the  prosp'irity  of  'lh4 
coldny,  kh^  their  prosperity  includes  thit  of  th6  feoth^i^ 
country.  ^      • 

Ev^r/  thing  ^^ich  t^tids  t6  Weaken  credit  ii  kii  bb^^cle' 
io  cbtarh^i'Ct,  tu  most  nations  in  Europe,  the  bankrupt 
Iaf\^s  are  inc6Yi'6istent  arid"  inefficient.  Th^y  are  too  sfeVeri 
uftd  too  ?rid6Tgerit,  they  cond^riin  innocence,  aind  offer  the 
means  of  impunity  to  guilt.  They  inflict  the  puriishmerif  or 
fleath  6ii  A  frariiduient  t^iTiV^^',  tlit  condemn  at  the  sa^6  timg 
ih^  mif6Vhiriate  btfnkrtfpt  to  |{)*^fpetual  imprisorinfi'^ot.  the 
execution  of  the  laws  themselves  offers  impufriity  to'  the  cfi- 
iWriiT,  AWd  frosts  the  puriishm^n't  of  the  pdblic  delinquent 
to  private  iri'dr'v'rdu^s,  i^hb,  ftit^resl^d  as  thdy  are,  are  vested 
^hfh  a  pb^eYuffKfiowri  tbthe  ibvireign  authority ,()fs'ufrerrhff 
fb^  gftrihy  ta  ^icj^pe  aVid*  p'unishirig  tlV6'  innocent.  If  the 
creditors  come  to  an  agreement,  the  whole  process  is,  in  many 
6aantfi^^,  jCt^W^nd;  \^hile,  on  the  other  band,  the  honesty  of 
flie  brthkrli|[)'i  is  ndr  security  agstiiist  private  interest,  caprice, or 
|>iqucf.  The  ^i^Mitors^ioijld  ho  longer  have  the  power  of. 
det^rihhii'n*'th'e  bantrii^t's  hih.  Government  should  insli* 
<utd  drigbrotiV^xrfmi'natiOn*,  and  if  the  bankruptcy  is  proved 
to  b6  a  fdir  one,  a  tra'nsf^rsboultf  be  made  of  thcreniaining 
ifi'rbpeVty  to  the  cr^ditoVs,  jincf  th'ectebtor  set  at  liberty;,  if  a 
fraudulent  one,  the  cirlpVit  sfeoiild  be  exposed  to  the  just  in- 
dignatipn  ©f  the  laws,  and  ajfi'  inTabaous  punUhmeet   toi^^eitief 
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iwitb  exclusion  from  etcfy  r^sp^ctablft  office  and  dn  idca^a- 
city  for  any  legal  or  gitiI  act,  might  be  proper. 

A  body  of  saraptoary  laWs  respecting  trade  and  c6mraerc6 
might  probably  correct  the  evil  arising  ftoxh  i^icessive  lux- 
ury/tbeeaustf  of  frequent  banferuptcie^.  The  mischief  arisr 
ing  from  a  fictittous  fortuity  of  the  Wife,  Who  has  a  legal 
preference  to  the  creditors/mightbe  removed,  if  this  fortune^ 
when  embarktid  in  comffiej^fce,  were  liable  to  all  losses,  and 
made  irrecoyeraole  in  cade  of  fiilore.  Ficliliou^  securities, 
or  fraudulent  demands,  should  b^  liable  to  the  saiiie  penalty 
as  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy. 

The  encouragement  of  cOfihmerce  after  the  rem'oval  of  its 
obstruction^,  is  rather  the  blT^irt^^s  of  admihistration  than  of 
the  laws,  h  should  be  th^  ohject  of  eViery  governiiient  to 
facilitate  internal  Gomm»nieaii^n,  to  regulaie  the  coin,  anc{ 
.  forpa  a  navy.  The  regtrlatifori  of  the  coin  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Money  i^  no<^  nb^t  only  the  instrument  of  ex- 
change between  members  of  the  same  sociefty,  bttt  betweea 
ilistant  nations.  Its  value  is  no  longer  to  be  considered 
as  arbitrary,  but  depeading  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
metal.  * 

.  On  trrxts.  The  property  of  eafch  individual  should  be  the 
sole  rule  of  taxation,  aitd  contribution  should  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  Wonts  of  thd^tute.  The  Wants  of  a  slate 
are  such  as  may  be  satisfied  without  the  oppression  or  inipo- 
verishmewt  of  the  people. 

Taxes  are  direct  or  indirect.     Indirect  taxes   are  real  or 
personal,  an  pterson^  or  things,  and  are  both  equally  con- 
trary to  the  principles  which  should  direct  legislators  in  the 
choke  of  impositions.       1.  A  capilatiori  tax  is  an  arbitrary 
and  indeternfrinat^tax  in  its  nature  and  application.      It  is 
either  eqoiri,  amt  uirjust,  because  the  poor  pays  as  much  a* 
the  rich,  or   it?  htl^  felatiotif  to  property  which   cannot  he 
afscertiriried,  ov  ftOt  without  a  h'ofrritl  attack  oil  general  secu- 
rity, aird  a  violation  of  civil  Itfeefty.      Supposing  {hat  pro* 
party  could  be  aseertained,  as  it  H  liable  to  continudf  fluc- 
,  tuaii6'w,the  U'x  nrttsi  be  annually  fevievvcd,  and  the  expenccs 
of  this-  a^teratiort  wo?irid  absorb   a  cotisid^raWe   sltarfe  of  it» 
amount.  A  personal  tax"  is,  ?nf  ftvet,oiV(^  of  the  most  arbitrary^ 
the  nM)5l  irr^it«tiflg,  at^d  thel^afst  profitable  to  tlie   state,  and 
Ac  ideff'of  relicfe'ifing  it  dWier  jasrt  or  proportionable,  is  a 
chinidnaJdhireaft'only  b^'sng^eiied  by  the  Wildest  absurcfity. 
2\  Real  ta^resvnniAefy  oW  e^^nsnmptioi^,  infern'nt  cir'culatioiu 
ihrportsyowd  e!t*p^ti\  are  nearly  rfi^ exceptionable.     A  gene- 
ftrf  obje^•4k>6'is/  thatthe%   a#e*  iwktcrminfite.     They  caunt^t 
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be  proportioned  to  the  value  o^  the  merchandize,  as  hs  price 
18  perpetually  varying.  If  laid  on  the  internal  coDSamption 
of  articles  ot  the  tirst  necessity^  they  most  be  pernicious^ 
injudicious,  and  insupportable  to  one  class  of  society.  They 
condemn  the  people  to  poverty,  idleness,  criofies,  and  despe- 
ration, deprive  tne  mauufactures  of  luultitudes  of  artists, 
population  of  mao^  familiesi  agriculture  of  great  consump- 
tion, and  society  o^  many  useful  citizens  to  fill  it  with  beggars 
and  thieves.  \Vhen  these  taxes  fall  on  the  exportation,  the 
evil  is,  perhaps,  as  great ;  they  are  prejudicial  to  agricul- 
ture, population,  commerce,  and  industry,  and  in  a  word  are 
the  ruin  of  the  state.  The  same  objections  occor  to  the 
taxation  of  less  necessary  articles*  Duties  are  Jaid  on  the 
export  or  internal  circulation  of  the  national  produce,  or 
the  importation  of  foreign  merchandize.  Internal  com« 
luerce  must  languish  under  such  powerful  impediments,  and  - 
without  it  neither  f^ricnlture  nor  external  commerce  can 
possibly  exist.  The  fatal  effects  of  a  superfluity  of  specie 
arising  from  duties  on  importation  have  been  experienced  * 
in  many  countries.  The  mpst  pernicious  tax  is,  perhaps,  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  .the  soil,  which  is  incapable  of  a- 
just  and  fair  distribution.  It  ma^  be  laid  down  as  a  gene- 
ral position,  that  whenever  a  tax  is  laid  directly  on  the  pro- 
tils  of  industry  and  cultiv/ition,  it  ruins  both  industry  and 
agriculttire.  . 

The  knowledge  of  the  precise  extent  to  which  taxes  may 
he  carried  without  the  ruin  of  the  state,  depends  on  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  net  produce  and  the  total  produce  of 
the  national  territories  or  finances.  The  net  produce  is 
their  amount  after  a  deduction  of  the  expence  of  cultivation,^ 
and  the  contributions  of  the  people  should  only  betaken 
irom  a  portion  of  it.  As  soon  as  they  exceed  this  portion 
they  are  pernicious,  and  canoply  be  supported  at  the  expence 
of  reproduction.  The  ablest  financier  cannot  ascertain 
whether  ^he  contributions  reach  the  given  and  necessary  ex- 
tent* or  fall  greatly  short  of  it.  This  uncertainty  is  a  radi* 
cal  vicje  in  the  system  of  indirect  taxation.  The  multipli- 
city of  payments  in  this  system  is  likewise  an  oppression  to 
the  people  and  a  loss  to  the  sovereign. 

Direct  taxe%  consist  in  a  tax  on  land,  which  is  the  true  and' 
lasting  source  of  public  riches  and  aatipnal  revenue,  and 
should  bear  the  whole  burden  of  the  public  contributions. 
Under  such  a  tax,  however,  every  class  of  the  community 
would  in  reality  bear  a  part  in  proportion  to  his  fortune  and 
abilities.    The  advantages  of  such  a  tax  are  (1)  the  relitf 
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With  whpoi  th^  tevenjue  would  no  Jor^ex  .b^  divided. 
Every  thing  would  b^  ftPP^i^^  *^  'hi^  purposes  of  th^ 
fitate,  find  so  Qiany  indi.vianal^s  wfuld  nd  Ijboger  be  t<\k^ 
From  ggricult-ure  and  uf^aniifacturea.  (2)  The  ^upjir^sj- 
.  ision  of  the  obstacles  from  t,he  pi-e^eut  9y&t^(p  of  tuxatiofi 
to  agriculture;^  conamerce,  arts,  raanufactUre^,  lind  every 
species  of  industry.  .  (3).  The  facility  of  distributing  Ihe 
.tax  as  the  value  of  the  hnded  interest  in  ihe  statej  or  tlijj 
profits  whicli  the  pi-oprietord  received,  or  might  receive, 
cbuld  be  easily  learned.  (4)  Th^  *  facility  of  taxing  nqt 
|)r(>duce.  Whenever  the  laud  is  let^  the  rent  will  1^  the 
het  produce,  if  occupied  by  the  pr<M>rietor,  tlie  net  produce 
niav  be  calculated  from  the  pride  or  neighbouring  estatef; 
jand  the  aver;ige  of  their  crops  in  common  years.  .  Govern- 
inenl  rp ay  rate  him  a  6thj  7tb,  8th,  or  5th,  without  oppress!- 
ingpliim  or  agriculture.  Whea  from  defect  of  cuUivati^i^ 
land  produci^s  less  than  it  might,  the  tax  ought  to  be  pro* 
jportiuned  to  that  onU^e  neighbouring  estate,  and  this  «ct 
of  rigour  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  agriculture.  {5}  The 
jitrict  union  between  the  interests  qf  the  sovereign  and  t|ie 
^peopie^and  the  sti*et)gthendd  connection  between  ttie  hea4 
%>{  the  nation  and  the  nation  itself. 

The  objection  that  by  suppressing  all  other  taxes  and  in- 
.creasing  that  upon  lapd,  the  price  of  the  produce  would 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  tax,  is  founded  Upon  a*  false  ident 
:  As  every  other  tax  is  supf)osed  to  be  abolished,tb^  landholders 
t^ould  not  iiave  any  motive  to  taise  the  prices  of  their  pro* 
duce.  .Perhaps  even  tiiis  transfer  of  taxes  would  be  princi- 
pally advantageous  to  them,  fot  all  the  taxes  in  a  nation 
are  in  fact  paid  by  the  land-owners.  Their  situation  would 
be  improved  in  proportion  to  -th^  advantages  that  direct 
taxes  have  over  indirect  ones.  The  price  would  rather  dU 
minish  than  increase  by  this  new  system.  It  is,further  urged 
that  this  system  would  probably  destroy  the  exemptions  of 
certain  civil  bodies, and  eVery^kind  of  privilege.  But  would 
hot  this  be  a  most  fortiinafe  event?  Every  ekem{>tion  and 
privilege  is  a  violation  of  the  inalienable  and  indefeasible 
right  or' all  the  members  of  the  political  body  to  insist  on 
each  other's  epntribution>  in  proportion  to  his  abilities,  to- 
wards the  public  wants  and  safety.  It  is  urged  that  the 
expences  of  government  are  so  increased,  their  wants  are 
so  pressing,  taXes  are  so  excessive,  and  finances  so  disor- 
.  dered,  that  a  sudden  alteration  nii^ht destroy  the  confidence 
and  disturb  the  happiness  of  society.  If  the  taxes  exceed 
the  ability  of  the  people,  they  must  be  reduced,  if  not^  by 
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this  system  the  revenue  woald  not  suflTer,  and  all  tbe  abovd 
advantages  would  be  dbtained.    The  change  mast  also  be  in- 
troduced gradually  and  with  caution.    First  let  the  obstacle:4 
to  aericukure  be  removed^  and  then  let  the  value  of  land 
in  the  nation  be  publicly  ascertained  by  intelligent  and  ho- 
nest   surveyors.    The  nation   should  be  made  acquainted 
with  its  real  interests,  the  most  burthensomc  taxes  should 
first  be  removed,  and  an  equivalent  be  laid  on  land,    Tbe 
same  plan  might  then  be  pursued   in  other  instances,  care 
being  taken  that  government  gained  nothing  by  the  exchange 
in  any  instance.   'When   all  the    taxes  are  reduced  to"a 
single  one,  a  public  declaration  should  assure  the  nation  of 
the    stability   of  the  tax.    The  nation  and  the  sovereign 
ought  to  uledge  themselves  to  support  it  by  solemn  com* 
pact;  itsnould  be  considered  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
awsof  the  state,and  asacred  oblifi:alion  which  every  succeed- 
ingprince  should  acknowledge  when  he  mounts  the  thrcTtiev 
By  the  present  mode  of  collecting  taxes,  frauds  and  pecu- 
lations cannot  be  prevented,  and  government  loses  at  least  a^ 
third  of  its  revenue.    The  uncertamty  of  the  taxes  and  the* 
disorder  of  the  treasury  occasioned  by   this  uncertainty  are 
other  inconveniences  from  this  mode  of  collection;     When 
the  revenue  is  farmed,  the   mischiet's  are  still  more  pernici- 
ous.   A  power  is  given  to  harass  and  oppress  e\'ery  indivi- 
dual under  the  very  form   of  law.     in  the  new  system  the 
people  themselves  may  b^;  the  revenue  officers.     The  princi- 
pal persons  mav   receive   tl^e  tax  of  every  individual,  and 
remit  them  to  the  head  of  the  province.     Every  thing  being 
fixed  and  permanent,  neither  fraud  nor  partiality  can   pos- 
sibly exist.     Industry,  protected   by  the  sacred  authority  of 
the  Iaw,wil]  have  nothingto  fear  from  man. 

The  wants  of  a  state  vary,  however,  at  different  times,  aod 
war  is  more  expensivie  than  peace.  The  an tients  provided  by 
strict  economy  for  extraordinary  emergencies,  and  such  was 
the  custom  in  Europe  till  within  two  centuries.  The  prac- 
tice was  abandoned  when  it  was  found  that  dead  and  useless 
suras  were  the  ruin  of  commerce.'  The  opposite  extreme  was 
adopted,  and  government  havinv  provided  nothing,and  fear- 
ing to  irritate  the  people  by  great  taxes,  had  recourse 
to  loans.  Part  of  the  public  revenue  was  mortgaged  as  se- 
curity to  the  lenders.  The  mischiefs  arising  from  this  sys- 
tem to  agriculturei  commerce  and  industry  are  incalculable, 
llie  sums  are  not  only  lost,  but  even  pernicious  to  the  stale. 
They  encourage  indolence,  leave  cultivation  to  the  poor, 
stop  the  circulation  of  national  wealth,  fill  the  capital  with 
inhabitants  from  the  country,  anfl  instead, of  sprea^iing  lich'e* 
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x:frer  ^e  wbole-extent  of  the  state^  occasioD  men  to  be  buried 
io  the  iqetropolis^  which  becomes  a  nestof  idlenessj  proiiision 
andjui^ur;. 

To  avoid  the  evil  in  the  ancient  system^  its  restraint  on  the 
circulation  of  an  itntnens?  quantity  of  specie^  tbe'suins  which 
can  be  annually  saved^  iosfead  of  lying  dorn^ant^  might  be 
placed  in  the  bands  of  individuals,  who  have  occasion  for 
money  and  can  give  a  real  and  inalienable  security*  The 
loan  might  be  made  under  th^  obligation  of  repaying  the 
sums  whenever  circumstances  required  it^  and  no  interest 
should  be  taken.  This  will  increase  the  demand^  and  give  a. 
power  of  choosing  an  eligible  security. 

If  the  wants  of  government  were  considerable^  extraor- 
dinary taxes  might  be'  levied,  whicb>  after  these  efforts 
on  its  part^  would  be  paid  by  the  people  without  murmur- 

log* 

Without  a  due  diitribuiioa  of  national  ^richa,  sa  far 
from  forming  the  happine^si  they  hasten  .the  ruin  of  a.  na- 
tion. By  a  proper  distribution^  an  equal  diffusion  of 
specie  is  intended^,  which^  instead  of  beine  confined 
in  a  few  hands,  creates  tliat  general  activity  which  is  the 
necessarv  instrurpent  of.  the  happiness  of  men.  The  sum 
of  happiness  cai^not  .be  .consider^  as  complete^,  while,  as 
h  the  case  in  Europe^  ^(^iely;^  consists  of  two  classes ;  one 
unable  to  provide  for  its  wants  without  hard  labour,  and  the 
other  abounding  with  superfluities,  and  'suffering  all  the 
pains  and, penalties  of  idleness.  Every  thing  tending  to 
reduce  the  Jiiumber  of  proprietors,  tends  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  and  encourage,  this,  unfortunate  disproportion. 
These, are  the  effects  of  trusts,  entails  and  primogeniture, 
and  of  the  vast  quantity  of  specie  which  pours  fronx  every 
.quarter  into  Uie. capital,  and  is  there  buried  or  Jost  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  A  law  that  directed  on  the  sale  of  land 
.  a  preference,  *  caeteris  paribus,*  to  the  person  without  knd- 
,  ed  proi>erty,  and,  in  the  case  where  two.  landowners  wer^ 
competitors,  to  the  person  with  the  least,  would  be  a  most 
useful  law  for  ihe  purpose  of  facilitati^ig  this  diffu^oo  of 
riches,  which  is  always  relative  tt>  the  prosperity  of  a 
state. 

Luxury  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  instruments  in 
diffusing  specie  and  riches  ina  state.  It  may  be  defined  the 
use  made  of  riches  or  industry  to  procure  a  pleasing  exist- 
ence, hy  the  mean?  that  usually  contribute  to  the  advabta- 
fresoflifeor  the  pleasure  of  society.  Wbere  there  is  great 
uxury  there  must  be   great  tiches,  and   if  this  luxury  be 

visible  in  all  tlie  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  a  certain 
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DTOof  thiit  riches  are  properly  distribyled,  mA  t^  ^efii. 
Jbuxury  will  be  the  m/eMn  of  mitroylogiltspropofUoii^  dud  m 
both  these  cases>  therefore^  is  a  public  benefit,  ft  is  M 
certainly  an  evil,  Mrken  by  too  extensiiire  a  sigDi&eation  k  i» 
Apposed  to  comprehend  all  the  firitolons  expenc^s  of  pomp 
and  shew.  It  sedates  men  from  Ibe  cocintrt^and  caii^i  the 
l^ssof  vast  tmcls  of  land  for  gardens  and  pranQre  gtonnds^ 
of  tbresU  and  wastes,  and  is  a  luxury  of  poUip  dtstmcttve  to 
the  state.  Every  tn=iscbtef  which  moral  writers  have  aUiribut-^ 
ed  to  luxury  under  the  first  meaning,  may  with  greater  rea- 
son be  ascrited  to  the  manners  of  a  nation.  The  mantfera 
consist  in  the  habit  of  regulating  ihem  by  public  opinion^ 
wfrich  is  the  utiiversal  rule  of  action.  If  a  govertiment  par** 
ticularly  distinguishes  those  who  consecrate  themselves  to 
thcservice  of  theit country,  theluxnry  of  this  coutrtiy  woold 
be  a  luxury  of  benevolence  and  patriotism.  It  wouJd  lettd 
the  rich  io  rital  each  other  in  pmbne  services.  If  public  opi- 
nidn  distin^ishes  the  indolent  and  effleminate^  the  luxury 
will  tatcb  the  impression  of  themanners.  Lusrury,  however, 
k>  Far  from  col^ruptibg  manner^  is  not  even  able  to  eofervaie 
tbe  courage  of  a  nation.  The  progress  of  luxury  ought  not 
to  be  an  object  of  appreheosioo>  becau^^if  the  manners  of 
society  are  preserved  in  every  cknsji  ^^  ^H  only  be  a  necessa- 
ry spur  to  opulence,  and  the  effect  of  the  general  welfare  of 
a  nation. 

Writers  have  declaimed  against  jpo^e  luxury  in  genera), 
without  reflecting  that  this  very  luxory  which  encottrages 
foreign  industry  so  much>  is  in  some  nations  the  only  sop- 
port  of  the  national  wealth  and  prosperity.  To  establish  the 
truth  of  this  observation^  it  will  be  but  necessary  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  quantity  of  specie  iu 
a  nation  cannot  pass  withont  the  ruin  of  its  population.  Its 
agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce.  Various  methods  of  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  foreign  produce  have  been  devis- 
-ed,  but  have  always  proved  memctual.  Prohibitory  laws 
are  constantly  overpowered  by  the  stronger  laws  of  necessity, 
^hen  the  quantity  of  specie  has  increased  exorbitantly,  it  is 
both  the  duty  of  government  to  prevent  such  an  excess^  and 
to  open  a  proper  passage  for  the  superfluity  that  occasions 
it.;  Passive  luxurv  seems  best  calculated  to  prevent  this  poli- 
tical plethora,  and  it  may  be  lesmrted^to  in  exact  proportion  to. 
the  existing  circumstance s«  It  opens  a  channel  of  com- 
munication that  animates  commerce,  it  connects  nations  by 
iree  and  voluntary  relations^  and  it  may  be  justly  termed  the 
only  security  for  the  prosperity  of  a  country  which  is  ia 
danger  from  an  excess  of  wealth. 
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W^  tract  thai  in  having  mpdiedlbem  with  diis  brief  ex-' 
positkm  of  Ibe  essential  pri^Meiples  of  avork  which  contains  sa 
many  valaaUe  truths,  we  shall  have  performed  no  onaccept<* 
ad>ie  service  to  the  larger  number  otour  lendersy  both  at  we 
shall  have  eoabletl  diem  to  compreh^^  oooe  the  spirit 
vhicb  hies  actaaled  its  avlbirf  and  jtoibrm  an  accm-ate 
jwdgment  as  to  his  peculiar  neriu.  To  most  of  them  it  wilt  be 
unnec^ssarj  to  point  eat  the  eoincidence  io  hiaopinioos  with 
those  of  the  writers  whom  we  have  jsdreadj  noticed,  neither 
will  iibenc^/cessarytushewio  howfarmMij  of  tbeobseryatioot 
me  af^Iici4»|eor  otherwise  to  the  circnoisiances  ^f  oar  own 
4X)untry.  That  someef  the  ameadments  addressed  particularly^ 
to  our  notice  would  be  uaconstiintional^  aad  at  besl^  hazard^ 
^ons^  has  already  been  obser^red  by  another  commentatory 
who  has  proved  the  extravagaace  and  danger  of  measures 
^ich  would  flive  too  gceat  a  preponderance  to  the  popular 
influeBce«  Toe  saiue  wriiep  has  fur^tbelr  fshewa  that  the 
jdei^ted  efiectt  mkht  bt  produced  by  the  powers  at  present 
nested  in  the  two  nouses^  without  an  innovation  exposed  to 
so  maoj  and  90  just  objections*  That  the  actual  state 
,ef  popular  representation  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
avowed  princi{nes  of  the  constitution,  every  one  is  suiScient* 
ly  aware  who  considers  the  mode  of  election,  and  the  inilu-^ 
.enoe  exercised  by  the  peers  in  the  elc^tiou  of  members. 
While,  however,  they  ar,e  sensible  of  the  neoeseity  of  a  re- 
form^ they  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  such  a  reform  woul<l 
lof  iiself  be  suffi^ieot  to  counterbalance  every  evil  that  mighb 
lariae  from  an  nndue.exferjtioo  of  the  Toyal  prerogative  in  the 
creation  of  peers,  fritho^i  any  change^  the  coogtitutioaal 
jiaws  of  the  kingdooi.  .         ^ 

Th^  restrictions  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  eyery  species 
^f  industry,  sanctioned  and  encoux^8;ed  by  th/e  administra* 
i^bn  and  lawa  of  this  country,  afford  a  mehjiacholy  instance 
fif  the  ignorance  or  obstioacy  of  legislators*  That  agri-^ 
culture  bat  scarcely  reached  the  first  step  of  its  progrjess  to- 
wards possible  improvement^  howev^er  it  may  have  been 
^teiy  »d vanned  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  societies  and  in<- 
/cUviduals/  requires  no  long  proof,  as  the  fact  is  perfectly 
acknowledged  by  those  best  qualified  to  ascertain  it.  It  h^s 
been  maintained  that  the  sustenafice  which  might  be  drawn 
from  the  lands  .which  are  at  present  totally  mtproduclive, 
and  from  the  improved  cultivation  of  those  now  in  use, 
ivonid  add,  at  least,  one  third  tp  the  present  population  of 
the  country,  and  give  all  the  additional  and  ccMisetjuent  im- 
pulse to  every  species  of  industry.  By  a  removal  of  tb^ 
^any  obstacles  to  agricultural  labour,  a  capital  which  i( 
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now  lost  or  perniciout^  would  be  iuroed  into,  this  channel,  and 
rice  and  misery  and  moral  restnuntj^  which  hare  been  laid 
down  by  an  intelligent  author  as  the  three  immediate  and 
active  checks  to  population,  would: no  longer  be  productive 
of  national  poverty  and  national  misfortune.  As  the  means 
of  $u»tenai»ce  were  '  increased  by  a  ^general  permissioii  in 
govemihent  for  every  man  taoobsuit  ^his  own  interests 
in  his  own  way^  poveity  would  end,  aad*  as  poverty  ended^ 
and  the  Necessity  for  moral  restraint,  marriages  w:ould  in* 
crease,  and  vice  and  its  attendant  misery  bein^  great  mea- 
sure banished  from  society.  Thus  the  causes  which  :operate 
in  the  dimioutioa  of  the  numbers  of  a  people  would  not  only 
be  removed,  but  by  the  same  removal  tlie.  causes  of  increase 
be  supplied.  '  .      :   t    .  . 

Dttie  more  need  be  added  with  regard  to  manufactures 
and  commerce,  in  the  laws  relating  to  which  the  same,  nar* 
row  and  £atal  -policy  exists.  *  Whoever  would  be  at  the 
pains  to  collect  into  one  body  the  several  existing  lawf 
relative  to  these  sourx:es  of  national  prosperity,  woiud  per- 
form an  essential  service  to  his  country. .  Sudh  a  compila- 
tion would,  in  general,  present  to  public  notice  a  series  of  is 
unwise  restrictions  and  as  powerful  discouragements  to  in- 
dustry as  occur  in  the  codestof  any  modern  European  nation. 

In  this  general  and  indiscriminate  censure  of  profaU>itory 
and  riestrictive  laws^  we  are  not  inclined  to  admit  even  those 
exceptions  which  have  been  recommended  by  several  en*^ 
lightened  individuals,  both  because  we  think  it  toodangerout 
to  ha2ard  any  modifications  of  the  general  principle,  and 
because,  in  tne  instances  adduced^  we  think  that,  undei  the 
removal  of  other  restrictions^  the  benefits  which  would  re. 
suit  from  a  contrary  practice  would',  of ^hemselves,  be  suffi* 
ent  to  effect  an  exclusion,  and  amount  to  the  benefits  oC  a 
prohibition,  without  an  encroachment  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  good  policy.  The  great  mischiefs  win*  h 
arise  in  agriculture  I'rom  the  immense  number  of  horses 
J);e;>t,  for  it^  purposes,  and  which,  while  they  consume  more 
and  ofanK)re  expensive  food,  and  can  perform  i^i  most  situ- 
aionsno  more  than  oxen,  while  at  thir^  »i«me  time  they  are  of 
litUe  value  when  dead,  have  induced  several  intelligent  men 
to  ivopose  a  tax  upon  such  horses, or  even  a  total  prohibition. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  same  effects  would  follow  if  other 
less  evident  maxims  were  adopted,  and  an  alien tlon  paid  to 
the  maxim  of  indirect  inlerJerence^oa  the  pan  of  govem* 
ment.  The  difference,  as  our  author  has  obsserved,  (vol.  IL 
7.  52)  between  a  well  and  ill  regulated  state  is  this,  that  in 
the  former   the  people   act   directly,    the    law    obliquely* 
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la  the*]atter,  the  people  act  oUiqueljr,  and  the  laws  directlj. 
(n  the  first  the  legislator,  by  a  pruden  t  management  of  the 
private  interest  of  each  individual^  induces  him  to  act  in  the 
manner  (le  wishes^  without  obliging  him  to  do  sb^  ordeclar* 
ing  his  intention.  In  the  second  fie  irritates  and  exaspe* 
rates  him^  and  disposes  him  to  be  refractory  by  discovenng 
his  intentions,  his  pleasure,  his  power,  and  concealing  from 
him  his  real  interest. 

Upon  the  same  principle  we  should  object  to  a  direct  tax ' 
on  pasture  lands,  however  sensible  we  may  foe  of  the  great- 
ness  of  the  evil.  If  the  wise  system  of  direct  taxation  were 
adopted,  a  cultivation  which  might  effect  the  same  purpose 
would  be  the  necessary  consequence,  and  the  tax  would 
become  annually  less  burtheosome,  without  any  evident  in« 
terposition  of  authority. 

For*tbe  same  reasons  again  we  reject  our  author^s  proposi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  sumptuary  laws  for 
the  preservation  of  public  credit.  They  would  be  in  this, 
no  less  than  in  every  other  instance,  an  intringement  upon 
the  rights  of  individuals,  and  liable  to  misapplication  and 
.uncertainty.  The  laws  which  are  recommended  as  cautions 
against  bankruptcies. would  in  the  end  prodpce  every  good  * 
effect  that  might  be  desirable- 

There  are  a  few  facts  which  we  would  briefly  notice  as 
erroneously  stated  in  the  present  work,  bdbre  we  dismiss  it« 
'With  regard  to  the  exportation  of  English  wool,  however  cor-- 
rect  in  his  general  positions,  our  author  has  followed  '  the 
errors  of  those  who  have  -written  before  him,  and  has  not 
only  with  them  proved  too  much  from  particular  facis,  but 
asserts  as  facts  what  the  whole  tenor  of  History  shows  to  be* 
false.Whatever  may  have  beeri  said  by  historians  with  regard' 
to  the  fineness  of  English  wool,  the  gre^t  staple  commodity  of 
our  island,  noone  besides  himself  has  ascniied  totheimporta* 
tion  of  this  into  France,  the  beauty  of  the  French  cloths.  We 
know  that  the  Spa^iish  woo)  was  always  finer  than  that  oC 
England,  and  that  the  finest  of  this  wool  was  sent  iiito 
France.  The  Flemings,  on  the  other  hand,  who  fur  seve^ 
ral  centuries  received  large  imports  pf  wool  from  England, 
Teceired  at  the  same  tim«' the  conrse«tsort  which  Spain 
could  produce;  so  that  the  comparison  which  has  been  insti- 
tuted between  the  Englinh  imd  Spanish  woor  founded  upon 
this  fact,  should  lead  to  tWs  conclusion  only,  that  the  e<>in- 
mon  EnglUh  wool 'Was  at  that  time  finer  than  the  coarsest 
Spanish.    The  same  truth  holds  in  the  present  day'. 

That  an  eyporttjijgh't  to  be  allowed,  »nd  even  encouraged 
b^  a  bounty^  it  such  a  tax  upon  i\m  coiAmunity  for  the  be- 
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ncfit  of  the  landholder  be  ever  justi  fiable^  admits  ^  no  dotibC  |^ 
MiAher  does  it  require  much  knowledge  of  Cbe  haman  cninddr 
of  the  rules  of  arjtIiQiefcic  \o  f^taWlah  fbe^reat  iinproyei^etit 
in  the  raw  material  and  ihp  iqcrease  of  db^  pnblic  revenue'^ 
which  would  be  the  result  of  «uch  a  it)^afure«  Itiir  not 
tnie>  however,  that  the  (jufility  of  our  W0q]$  hag  beeii  ^e- 
terioxated^  nor  the  qutotity  dimidiflfbed,  by  the.pesent  iy^ 

tem. 

We  call  the  reader  s  attention  likewhe;  to  an  importitnt 
misquotation^  which  demand?  the  more  notice  a$  from  out' 
author  the  error  may  be  copied  into  other  work$,  and  is  nbt 
corrected  in  the  present  translation.  Itf^rnis^hes  a'  striking 
confirmation  of  the  truth'bf  the  reinark  made  by  Hume,  Ror 
bertson,  and  muny  other  of  our  best  Writers,  who  bavehad  fre- 
quent occasion  to  refer  to  original  sources  of  information,  tha^ 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  fbi'ei^nfiuthoirs. 

At  page  S86,  vol.  11.  the  following  words  occur  : 

*  Spain,  it  may  b#  likewise  urged,  according  to  the  repeat  of  tb« 
c<elebrated  Geronimoda  Ustorit,  leckoaed  £0,000  si|b  r«els  ii>  t(i« 
fingk  d^y  of  Seville.' 

VZ/e  qpote  the  passage  to  wbicb  allusion  is  here  msldeji 
from  the  wof k  itself  pf  Jf^tot^io  de  thtatiz. 

*  *  Mayormente  si^  estendiendo  vas  el*  diaourso^  advjertiere^  coma 
pigttiento  esta  regla  se  restituira,  \  Or.  Sewila,  a  su  aatigua-esplen-* 
ftor,  i^ttmerosa  poblacioa^  embidiadas  ri^iuc^as,  y  emuladas  opulea-' 
cUm  ti  en  lugar  de  \o%  300  u  400  ieUfe^  deseda  y  lana^  a  que  se 
liaUan  reducidoSi  se  it(abJeciessen  basta  el  uumero  de  16,000  a 
que  Ueg^ron,  y  eo  jqae  se  conse rvaron  mucbos  s^aos  (segun  assegara 
en  sus  repmentaciones  la  misoia^^  ciudad)  los  quales,  siendo  de 
tesiidos  e^qutsitos,  y  ordiaarios,  occup4ron  tres  pqrsonas  a  lo  meo(», 
]ino  con  otro,  paciendio  en  todo  4S,000  operaitos,  comprebeadidos 
\m  que  preparan  la  lana,  8eda»  oro,  y  plata,  y  con  1^  f|^Uas  da 
algunos  casados  passanua  de  Co^OOO  personas/ 
Ustar.  TbeoT  :y  Fran :  d^  Com :  A>c.  p.  IK 


^BT.III.— ^itfie^i  QfCommncc,  Mw^w^tpr^,  futmittm^ 
Nnigaiiof,  mUh  brief  Hoticn  of  the  JrU  a$d  ScUiictf 
€omneei€4mib  iiemi  cotUniniMig  t^t  Coinmrciql  Ttammc^. 
tkm  of  thi  Briiish  and  othit  Countr^Uf  from  the  earliest 
Aec&UMi  to  the  Meeting  of  ihc  Union  r^timmajfi  w  Je^Hu^ 
4sry,  1801  ;  mid-Comprehei$di»g  the  taluable  Part  of  the 
.  fftte  Mr.  Jnderwu*^  IJktorj^  of  Commerce,  viz-  from  the 
..  Ye^r  1402, /o  the  End  of  the  lieign  of  George  J  I.  Kinio/ 
Qreat  firitain^S^c.  With  a  large  Jppcndijf,  coHtavdffgCnro>* 
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Hnnhtfcdl  Tablet  of  fhe  t^trent  S^tenigm  ffEittnjptz 
TabTfscfihe  Jltefaiiom  of  Money  in  Enghndnni  ScoikM^ 
a  Chronological  Table  of  the  Ftieti  of  Com,  Sfc,  and^ 
'  Commerciaf  find  Manufacturing  Gautteer  «/*  tkc  Vniiei 
Kingdom  ofQredt  Britain  and  Ireland.  Witk  c  genefmi 
Chronqlogtcal  Index,  The  antient  Fart  eompoied  ff^ 
iht  most  atiihintic  original  Historians  and  publie  Recotik, 
printed  and  in  Manuscript ;  and  the  Modern  from  Materia 
ak  of  unquestionable  Authenticity  (mostly  nnpabRsked)  ; 
graded  from  the  Records  of  Parliament,  the  Accounts  ^ 
the  Custom  House,  the  Minty  the  Board  cf  Trade,  the  Pesi^ 
Office,  the  East  India  Company,  the  Bank  of  England,  d^c^ 
Sfc.   J^^  David  Macpherson.  4vob.4to.  Mawmatf:   J  80$; 

,  HISTOEY  is  in  general  little  better  than  a  detail  of  the 
crinaes  and  follies^  and  conseqiiehtly  the  miseries  of  mankind. 
It  exhibit^  our  species  as  9  soi't  of  cannibals  greedy  of  de* 
^truclion.   '  We. meet  with  war  upon  war;  and   the  few 

E'  eriofJs  of  pi2ace  which  intervene,  seem  to  be  only  ajs  short 
reat{)ii)g  times^  till  the  strength  is  recruited  for  fresh  bosti-' 
Jities  ana  more  sanguinary  con&icts.  Almost  every  page 
fiames  with  rancour  or  streams  with  blood,  Man  rs'a  Social 
^niinal  ;  but  yet  the  historical  volume  seeo^s  consecrated  t6 
record  only  his  antisocial  propensities.  We  see  him  like  a 
tvild  beast  ravaging  whole  provinces,  depoputdCing  towns^ 
jaDd  traversing  the  land  ana  the  ocean  in  quest  of  spoil* 
The  pJough  and  the  lopm  seein  less  prized  than  the  musket 
and  the  sword.  With  what  pleasure  then  do  we  turn  from 
such  a  iiistory  to  the  annals  of  commerce  and  of  art,  in 
which  we  behold  the  mefital  and  corporeal  faeulties  of  mati 
employed  for  the  most  beneficial  purposes,  and  devoted  to 
the  noblest  end^.  By  the  operations  of  commerce  and  the 
toils  of  art,  by  Ihe  product^  and  inventions  of  industrious 
man,  the  wants  of  humanity  are  relieved,  its  miseries  sooth* 
Cjd,  it4  ineans  pf  enjoyment  multiplied,  and  its  sources  of 
happiness  enlarged.  Commerce  renders  even  the  pursuiU 
of  selfishness  subservient  ^to  the  ititeresls  of  philanthropy,  A 
$tate  of  nature,  if  by  th,ai  state  be  meant  a  complete  ^b* 
istracti^n  of  all  ^he  social  sympathies,  never  existed,  tljough 
H  has  been  imagined  by  philosophers  for  the  siike  of  argu- 
ment) but  it  is  nothing  but  commercfe,  which,  in  one  of  its 
senses,  means  theititerchangeof  b^defijts,which  can  give  fufl 
and  free  activity  to  the  soci^  sym|>athies  of  mah.  And  expe- 
rieui^s  as  well  as  history  will  prove  thfit  the  social  sympaihies 
arc  mo3t  exalted  aftd  rt^ned  wi»ef!e  commerce  £rio§t  prevails. 
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•  The  annals  of  commeFce  are  the  annals  of  human  industry ; 
and  they  will  in  some  measure  serve  to  shew  the  social  and 
the  moral  state  X)f  man  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  pre- 
sent time*  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  of 
such  a  work  ;  but  great  must  be  the  difficulty  of  the  exe- 
cution. It  requires  singular  patience  in  the  collection  of  ma* 
terials,  great  depth  and  variety  of  research  ;  a  mind  at  once 
laborious,  incjuisitive  and  learned.  Nor  is  Mr«  Macpherson> 
.  the  author  of  the  present  work,  at  all  deficient  in  any  of 
these  respects.  His  '  Annals  of  Commerce'  are  a  stupendous 
usscmblage  of  well- selected  materials^  hardly  a  page  of  which 
can  be  perused  without  pleasure  and  instruction,  if  ther« 
be  auj  defect,  it  is  perhaps  in  the  want  of  that  connection  of 
narrative  which  would  have  heightened  the  interest.  In 
Imtory  we -expect  a  certain  continuity  of  narratioa,  in 
which  events  are  traced  to  their  causes  and  unravelled  in 
iheir  consequences.  But  Mr.  Macpherson's  Annals  are  ra- 
ther a  collection  of  insulated  facts  ;  which  will  cause  it  to  be 
more  consulted  tlian  read^  or  at  least  more  read  in  detached 
parts  than  as  a  wiiple.  And  yet  we  hardly  see  any  arrari^e* 
ment  which  Mr.  Macphcrson  could  have  adopted,  by  which 
the  copious  diversity  of  his  tiinterials could  have  been  work- 
ed into  one  consistent  whole  with  any  iliing  like  a  strict 
proper  unity  and  continuity  of  narration. 

rrevious  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Macpherson's  work, 
!Mr. Anderson  had  published  'An  Historical  and  Chronologi- 
cal Deduction  of  the  Origin  of  Commerce,*  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  commeuceuientof  the  present  reign.  In  the 
commencement  of  this  work  Mr.  Anderson  had  committed  so 
many  errors  and  omissions,  that  Mr.  Macpherson  found  it 
necessary  to  compose  it  entirely  anew,  and  to  have  recourse 
to  more  genuine  and  authentic  sources  of  information  than 
Mr.  Anderson  appears  to  b«ve  consulted.  The  annals  from 
the  year  141^2  to  17^  are  the  composition  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
but  with  omissions  and  additions  of  Mr.  Macpherson's,  wbd 
has  also  made  some  improvements  in  the  diction. 

Mr.Macphersou  has  given  a  very  satisfactory,  erudite,  atid 
interesting  accoant  of  the  coinirierce  between  the  European 
nations  and  India  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  preseiil 
time.  He  has  also  diligently  traced  the  history  of  naviga- 
tion from  the  first  rude  beginnings  lo  its  present  slate  of  ma- 
turity and  perf'ecliun.  He  has  at  the  same  time  given,  from 
a  communication  of  General  Melville,  a  very  clear  account 
ot*the  arrangement  of  the  tires  of  oars  iu  the  war  galleys  of 
the  ancients, 

^  The  ancieat  gal  lies  were  very  fiat  at  the  bottom,  and  their  sides 
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were  raised  pfrpeiijdK^ila)'  to^4he  ^^t  of  only  three  or  fcur  feel, 
froip  the  Mirfk^e/^  the  water^^l^ve  which  tbVy  diverged  with  an 
augle  of  ahput45  degrees.  Upoa  this  sipping  wall  were  placed  tbc; 
seats  of  the  rowers  about  2  ffcl  in  length,  the  rows  or  tires  of  ihetil 
"being  raised  only  ajiout  15  inches  in  pei'pendicular  tle^ght  above 
eacn^ other,  and  the 'seats  as  well  as  the  rowports  were  plated  in* 
Guincunx  or  chequerwise,  as  the  gi\nports  of  a  v^^dem*  first-rate' 
ship/  '  . 

*  Our  author  has  increased  the  value  of  bis  work  aad 
the  pleasare  of  the  perusal  by  details  of  those  soieniifia  dia* 
coveries  or  ingenious  ioYeittion&,  which  huve  some  connec- 
tion withlhfe  operatioBs  and  the  interests  of  commerceiatid  by 
brief  notices  of  those  patriotic  and  enl^hteoed  iadividuaU^ 
whose  genius  and  ihdiistry  hftv«  so  powerftilty  contrihoied 
to  promote  the  progress  of  civilization^  and  to  multiply  the 
conveniences  a^d  enjoy ments-  of  life.  To  the  last  volume 
Mr.  Macpherson  ha^  subjoined  ^me  useful  tables  and  aco«  ^ 
pious  index.       ■  .     ,    • 

In  describfn^  the  coQimeree' of  ancient  times,  Mr.  Mac*, 
pherson  has  constantly  referred  to  the  ancient  writers  from 
whom  he  derived  his  information.  Nor  i^  Mr.  Macpberacin 
One  of  thote  writers  who  qoote  at  aebond*band.  -He  goes 
to  the  fountafh-faead  fi>r  the  informatien  which  be  wants^ 
and  every  tetianee  may  be  placed  on  llie  truth  of  hit,  atate*. 
xnents  and  the  accuracy  of  tiis  references.  lu  the  coiopoH^ 
tion  of  the  modern  part  of  his  work ,  be  has  (consulted! 
the  acts  and  records  of  parliament^  official  acooUQis,  And- 
other  unquestloiMibie  docuiiiencs. 

Siichis  the  work  which  Mr.  Macpherson  has  presented  to 
the  public ;  and  it  will  be  found  equally  interesting  to  the' 
man  of  letters^  to  the  philosopher^  and  the  statesman..  It 
abounds  with  curious  and  ainti«ing  details^  with  tacts  well 
ibalculated  to  excite  reflection^  atid  from  Which  ,  the  most 
important  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  It  sbowatbe  revolu- 
tions which  commerce  has  tindergone,  4he  restrictions  witb 
which  it  has  at  tiiues  been  fettered,  the  bold  and  buafar^loMfii 
en t^rpnzes' which  the  commer-cial  spirit  bat  inapir^,  and 
tbe  ruinous  speculations  which  it  has  sometimes  produced* 
<!k>mmerce»  from  its  frequeftt  change  of  place,  would  ap-» 
pear  to  be  a  capricious  and  volatile  being;  but  hi«lory  will 
leach  us  that  commeroe  is  ^ governed  by  Hx^d  and  certain 
laws  ;  and  that  ber  local,  transitions  lU'e  occasioned  by'ifea** 
vuns  which  are  immutably  ftxod  in  the  con^iluUoo  of  the 
world*  Political  revoltf^ons  affect  her  existence  otiiy  titj^  far 
as  tb«y  affect  the  scciiriiy  df  property.    For  oowmejr^je  laay 
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2er  ))e  so  lecture  as  under  those  ffoyerofmeofe  m  whteh  tbens  > 
\  a  coDsiderable  mfesion  of Gmf  liberty.  Hence  coknmeree 
wiD  readily  relinqiiish  a  de8i>o(ic  state  for  a  free :  vaA  t9- 
4eedth(s  compaercials^irit/will  soon  languish  under  an  opp 
jNressiv^  and  overbearinK  despotism.  Commerce  may  ii^* 
sone  periods  of  the  world  have  prevailed  in  states  in  wbie^ 
the  government  has  been  approximated  to  the  despotic^  fer 
tbefe  bavt  been  periods  in  wbic^  the  vest^es  of  ci^  Kber« 
ty&ave  hardly  been  visible  in  any  region  of  the  globes 
yet  we  shall  find  that>  even  in  sucb- periods,  commerce  ba^ 
always  fixed  its  residence  in  that  state  in  which  |>ropertj 
kas  been  most  secure.  Freedom,  does  not  always  generate 
comoierice;  for  the  Romans,  even  in  the  brightest  dayi^ 
of  liberty^  were  enemiel  ,to  commerqe^  It  was  ia  soou^ 
iMasore  disconraeed  by  the  force  of  public  i^inion,  and  ihp^ 
•pif it c^ their  civilinstitutions.  The  soldier  was  honour^ 
and  the  merchant  despised.  Even  Cicero,  great  and  giene* 
voua  as  w«ere  his  senthnents^  d«»es  not  seem  to  havf^  bee^' 
c^rekr  free  from  these  Ulibersd  sentiments,  but  to  have  coqii!. 
stdered  trade  as  a  depading  Qccttpation.  l^ost  oftbeRor 
■um  maaufactomri  imd  arliEaos  were  slavea;  an4  hence  wo^ 
may  the  kis  wonder  wh;jr  6«ch  employments  weiie  deemei^ 
wOwortky  the ^ffnityot.  a  freeman*  From  the  very  earljf 
Ipenods  ia  which  we  peruse  the  Roman  waiters,  and  ibf 
Associations' whieb  we  kmch^  in  favour  of  the  Bonu^n  people^ 
wpeare  apt  to  regard  Ikem  wi^b  excessive  admicatiou.  We 
become  blind  to  the  defects -of  their  government  and  th^ 
^raontcal  nature  of  tbenr  policy  with  respect  to  other  states. 
The  Romans  were  ambitioua  oi  being  the  piilttary  despota  of^ 
ibe  earth;  and  neither  freedom  nor  commeree  coulq  flou*^ 
yksb  under  their  arbitrary  sway. .  The  Romans^  like  the  mo* 
dcv0  SieMh  under  Um  despotic  rule  of  Buonaparte,  seem  tp' 
liave  been  detenuned  to  saffiBr  no  state  lo  retain  it^i  indepen- 
dcfnce  which  Aey4iad  the  power  to  subvert*  Mr.  Mac^r^ 
SOB  has  TCfy  properly  exposed  the  anti-comm^fiial  spirit 
#fthe  BiMMms;  and  hie  has  m  vol.  i.  p.  ^%^  ms^e  a  vfmark> 
wt»ch  we  think  may  be  supported  by  very  stroug  presumpi; 
tfve  evidence,  that^  the  geaesaily  received  pompous  history 
^f  the  Roman  republic  iar  the  first  six  supposed  oenturie^  II 
mere  pomtoce/  The  aole.busioeas  i^.tbe  Morpaua  was  war .) 
attd  by  ravages  of  war  rather  than^b^.  the  e3(erLippr<4*indu^. 
tr^  andthe  ac'cumulatiansofoommefcialgfiintb^y  bftd  ac-> 
q  lired  every^tlHi^  whbrfi  tiiey^oisesi(sd>7-  Whefar^natjpn^it 
iliteoton  pru«ariag>  wealth  polv.by  the  sword^  ||  ^fM^  Jbe  re?, 
gardfid  only  as  an  assemblage  of  ruffian  banditti^  pf  plunder* 
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crsaDcl  aiMMaittf.    Sucfa  «rareihe  Romftiis;  aad,  a^l^iti 
MttfidiDg  ihe  merit  of  sane  of  tbeir  itae  mtiters,  who  yet  wUl 
hanlly  tear  a  comparieaa  wkh  ihoee  of  Gnreece,  they  deserTo 
the  execi-fttions  of  posterity*    Their  ootiqaests  har^e  been 
sometimes  supposed  fkvourabletothe  progressof  civiiizatioo; 
tliit  where  was  civilisation  ever  promoted  by  the  sword  i  It  is 
quite  as  unfit  to  diffuse  tlie  benign  effects  of  social  life,  and 
tp  encoorage  arts  a^d  maaufacUures^  on  the  incjoease  of  which 
civilization  4epeQdsj  as  the  pestileace  b  to  produce  heaiib, 
or  atrophy  to  ocoasioB  stfengib.    If  the  Roman  republic  bad 
never  swallowed  up  the  numerous  independent  states  ioio 
which  the  worU  was  divided,  it  is  moi>e  than  probable  that 
civilizaMon  would  have  made  a  more  ri^id  progress;  anii 
tbaf  that  loag  night  of  ignoraoce  and  sbth,  which  b^  b^eii. 
desigoatedvby  the  name  (^'  Uiedark  ages^  would  never  have 
b^li*    Theirawas  a  colossal  pow^O  which  seemed  erected 
only  to  crush  virtue  4md  science  under  iu  enormous  weight* 
Wpile  itstood^  itwas  an  iron  despotism ;  and  when  it  feU^  it 
was  long  before  the  free  energies  of  man  could  recover  thesis 
origioal  elasticity.    -Tiie  Romans  have  accused  the  Car(ha«<^ 
ginilm0  pf  per£dyvandxaade  the  '  ponic  faith'  a  bye*>word  of 
reproach  :  and  .it  lias  happened  fortunately  for  their  credit 
(bat  we  have  no  Carthagiaiaa  writers  left  to  refute  the  lie 
and  reverberate  the  obloquy.    According  to  the  testunonf 
of  Ariftotle,  de  Repub*  1.  h.  c.  1 1.  the  goveramient  of  Carw 
tbage  ii^as  the  mo»t  perfect  with  which  he  was  acquainted  ^ 
99k4  SHcb-a  government  coald  nojt  have  been  inauspicioiit  tm 
Ibe  interests  of  morality.    The  commercial  habits  for  which 
(dyrtbuge  was. so  renowned^  were  totallj  incompatible  with 
th|iJtw«iitof/aitb  of  which  they  iiave  been  unjastly  accused 
by  their  unpriocipl^  foes.      Commerce-  cannot  flourish 
where  the  prineiplef  of  truth  and  honesty  are  not  revered. 
Kpmeroat)tile  nation  could  prosper  within  the  grasp  ofRome; 
and  we  need  no  other  proof  that  the  accusations  of  perfidy^, 
widi  which  they  were  so  forward  in  oppressing  the  Cartha« 
l^inians^  might  with  justice  be  retorted  ou  themselves.  ^ 

•  The  Romans/  says  Mr.  Macpherson,  *  after  the  destruct'on  of 
Csrtbage^ioterfered  in  the  most  insolent  ^d  arbitrary  manner  ru 
the  affairs  of  all  nations,  and  took  upon  them  to  pervert  the  sue* 
cessToii  of  kings.  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia,  Antiochus  king  of 
||yna,  atid  a  multitude  of  smaller  kings  and  states>  including  all  the 
'gallic  partsof  Italy,  and  almost  the  whole  peninsula  of  Spain,  were 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Rome.  Antioichus  and  several  other 
of  the  Asiatic  princes  were  permitted  to  retain  a  nominal  royalty., 
;  But  they  were  merely  deputed  magistrates,  effectually  deprived  tf 
sovereign  power,  and  particularly  of  their  naval  force  ;  and  after  at»- 
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witXfXiv^  in  the  reduction  of  their  neighbours,  whe4%iii  thj^  gt^ithti 
dieir  resentments  without  considering  that  theylwere  theneby  acce- 
kriiting  their  own  destruction  they  were  stripped  of  their  tolerated 
shadow  of  power,  and  had .  onl}{  tie  comfort^  ^bich,  according  to 
the  fable,  Polyphemuti  promised  to  Ulysses,  of  being  the  last  devour* 
ed.  Such  is  a  brief  hii" to ry  of  the  Romans  for  about  half  a  ceiH 
fury/ 

And  this  description  of  Roman  kist  of  pow^r  and  viokt' 
lion  of  every  principle  which  ought  to  maRe  one  state  re* 
•pect  the  independence  of  another,  bears  a  ctose  resemblance 
to  the  present  political  system  of  Buonaparte.  * 

Commerce  seems  freqiientlv  to  have  fixed  its  abode  in 
small  states,  because  freedom  has  been  nsuail;  found  to  flou- 
rish in  small  states  more  than  in  large.  Small  states  are 
more  susceptible  of  a  free  and  democratic  form  of  govern-' 
nienl ;  and  tiB  the  system  of  delegated  po^vrer  or  representa- 
tion was  known,  freedom  could  not  well  exist  in  a  very  po-' 
{luloas  and  extensive  country.  We  have  no  authentic  de- 
ails  of  the  particular  forms  of  government  which  prevailed' 
in  Tyre  ana  Sidon,  the  first  seats  of  commerce  in  the  ancient 
world;  yet  in  the  long  and  obstinate  resistance  which  Tyre 
opposed  to  the  aims  of  Alexander,  we  may  discover  the  spirit 
of  fi'eedom  and  the  energies  of  a  popular  government. 
The  merchants  of  Tyre  made  ^.  more  vigorouis  resistance 
to  the  arms  of  Alexander  than  the  whole  power  of  Persia: 
Commerce,  by  introducing  luxury,  may  bethought  to  ener- 
-vace  the  body  and  theinind.  If  by  luxury  be  meant  an  ex- 
cess of  sensual  gratifications,  it  is  not  necessarily  engendered 
by  commerce;  and  it  will  usually  be  found 'that  commercml 
jhabits,  by  favouring  industry,  diligence,"  and  parsimony, 
•re  far  from  enfeebling  the  powers  of  the  bod  v  or  the  mind  ; 
and  by  the  increased  interest  in  the  national  saifety  which 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  wealth  produce,  they  ra« 
ther  inspire  the  glow  and  augment  th6  foj'ce  of  patriotism. 
Patriotism  is  in  some  measure  an  interested  feeling,  it  does 
not  attach  itself  merely  to  tht  naked  and  barren  soil.  It  Is 
rather  the  creation  of  property  ;  and  every  individual  is  xnost 
endeared  to  that  f pot  in  which  the  ties  of  interest  are  the 
most  strong,  which  is  most  associated  with  the  comfort^ 
and  conveniences  of  life,  and  which  is  consequenily  most 
forcibly  identified  with  the  feeling  of  happiness.  The  true 
flame  of  patriotism  will  not  readily  be  kindled  in  the  breast 
of  slavery  and  indigence. 

When  Sidon,  which  had  for  ages  been  renowned  for  her 
commerce,  licr  manufactures,  nnd  her  arts,  was  attacked  ki 
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the  year  351  before  the  (Christian  sera  by  thfe  mnumera- 
ble  hoists  of  i^ersia,  tbe  merchant  citizens,  disdaining  slave- 
ry, resolved  to  part  with' their  independence  only  with  their 
lives.     Rnding    themselves  nnable   tp  repel  the  invading 
despot,  they  set  fire  to  their  city,  and  with  their   wivei 
ana  children,  perished  in    the  flames.    Such  was  the   fate 
of  Sidon,  which   bad  for  u|ore  than  one  thonsand  years 
been  the  commercial  capital  of  theeast^  and  from  the  earliest 
period  been  celebrated  for  her  manofacturea  of  fine  linen,  em- 
broidery, tapestry,  metals;  glass,  and  other  works  of  elegance 
and  luxury.     But  commercial  habits  bad  not  evaporated  the 
courage  of  tbe  Sidonians,  or  extinguished  their  love  of  liberty 
and  independence.  -  The  Phoceans  are  another  memorai)le 
instance  that  commercial  porsHits,  instead  of  relaxing,  tend 
to  strengthen  the  love  of  liberty,  and  mspire  a  thirst  for  high 
and  heroic  deeds,  such  as  men  who  are  soldiers  by   profes- 
sion have  seldom  the  courage  to  attempt,  or  the  constancy  to 
execute.    Their  city  was  assailed  by  the  army  of  Cyrus  : 
but  the  merchant-citizens  resolving  never    to  brook    the 
l-ule  of  a  foreign  prince,  in  the  course  of  one  day,  which  was 
granted  them  by  the  Persian  general  in  order  to  consider 
the  terms  of  a  surrender,  flew  to  their  ships  with  all  the  pro- 
perty which  they  could  take  on  board,  and    left  only    iherr 
empty  city  to  the  enemy.    They  launched  into   the  Medi- 
terranean, and  founded  a  settlement  in  Corsica,  where  they 
^ntinned  their  commercial  pursuits  and  breathed  the  geni- 
al air  of  liberty.    In  the  sera  of  the  Persian  invasions,  when 
Athens  was  most  commercial,  she  was  at    the  same  time 
most  animated.with  the  flame,  of  liberty  ^nd  independence. 
AnA  at  that  critical  period  it  was  her    generous   sacrifices, 
bet  towering  spirit,  and  her  magnanitpous  exertions,  wbidi 
prevented  the  other  states  of  Greece  from  falling  under  the 
Persian  domination.    The  peaceful  habits  of  commerce,  i^ 
,  which  the  Carthagipians  had  been  so  long  engaged   till  the 
'  dread  of  the  Roman  domination  obliged  them  to  turn  their 
attention  to  military  pursuits,  (lonot  appear  to  have  diminish- 
ed their  prowess,  or  unfitted  them  for  the  use  of  arms.  They 
proved  the  most  formidable  enemy   with    whom  the   anti- 
commercial  citizens  of  Rome  ever  he'd  to  contend. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west, 
when  all  Europe  seemed  in  danger  of  being  converted  into  a 
barren  desert  by  the  widespread  desolation  of  Goih.s,VandaU, 
and  Huns,  commerce  sought  and  fouud  an  asylum  in  ilxose 
fttates  where  the  spark  of  liberty  had  not  quite  expired,  and 
where  tbe  civil  institutions  afforded  most  security,  to 
property,     Geiit^a  and  Venice   were  the  abode  ot  liie  ma- 
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^nfirmiffr  Mil  tbe  cesort  (of  the  ^leixibM^.  Tb^jf  w/^ 
fiitats  io  moletiqe  aod  power ;  bui  Afuer  jth/e  ^^t0re  .g^'  Cw^ 
tUntuiotiJe  bj  the  Turks  m  tbe  y^ar  1433|  the  Vieaeiiauf 
viiboiit  a' rival  supplied  tbe  mcHi^wxg  d^aQ4  for  the  ^w^ 
^iietioQi  of  the  ea»l*  Their  marilime  {Commerce  about  thi^ 
jUme  wiuft  greater  tban  ibatof  allthe  rest  of  Europe  taken  to- 
||eUier^  Their  ihips  traced  to  eveiy  pout  ia  ^^ope.  Tbeu" 
nch  maoiifactmes  of  silk,  cLotb  of  gold  and  silver^  vesse;!?  of 
gfM  and  siirer  and  glass,  were  c^arried  to  a  b^gti  degree  of 
|ierfection.  I'heir  government  was  beoeficent,  the  people 
villiferous,  opulent  and  happy*  But  the  {iiscovery  of  the 
ptftssa^e  to  India  by  the  Gipe  of  Good  |j[o|ie,  diverted  ther 
|irincipal  commerce  of  Venice  into  another  channel,  and 
ibr  a  sshort  period  the  Portuguese  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
X^onmiercial  splendour.  They  formed  nuiperous  seltleoients 
and  foctorieson  the  coast  of  Africa,  io  the  Persiao  gulph,  in 
iirabia,  and  in  India.  £fut  tbe  Portuguese  government  was 
Jloo  despotic  to  give  that  security  to  property^  and  to  apply 
!that  energetic  force  to  ihe  active  powers iuut  the ^edterpAJsing 
spirit  of  man,  without  which  commerce  soon  languishes  an4 
decays.  The  tyranny  and  erueliy  which  prevailed  in  tlieir 
settlements  Mid  factories,  at  the  same  time  prq>ared  the  wajr 
for  their  destruction.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Spain  enjoy- 
ed a  considerable  degree  of  commerce. 

*  About  ten  thousand  people  were  employee!  in  the  mgnufactoret 
of  silk  and  wool  at  Toledo.  In  Catatonia,  before  (he  union  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon  tan^vent  fatal  to  tbe  commercial 
prosperityoftfa&t  province)  many  of  the  towns  were  filled  with  tn- 
doHriouft  and  skiltttt  menuiacttrrefs  in  wool,  cotton,  iluK,  leathefi 
tin^  copper,  iron,  steel,  silver,  &c.  Tbe  sbip-carpenteni  of  Ikirce- 
)ona  built  vessels,  nol  only  for  tbeir  own  countrymen,  bni  aiko  iQt 
other  nations.  All  these  branches  of  itidustry,  together  with  tbe 
produce  of  a  fertile  soil,  diUger»tly  cultivated,  supfihed  the  mate-* 
rials  of  an  extensive  commerce  with  ^very  port  of  the  MediternuMsn 
sea,  aod  also  to  Portugal,  the  west  coast  of  France,  Flamlcrs,  and 
England.  (Schott.  Script,  liisp.  v.  ii,  pp.  308, 8<^4.  Capmai^4 
Ikleiii.  Hist,  de  Barcelona,  passim.)  Bot  all  the  Chri^iaus  of  Spain 
were  surpassed  by  the  Saracens  of  Granada  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands,  the  excellence  of  their  manufactures,  particularly  those 
of  silk,  (which,  as  already  observed,  were  in  a  nourishing  condition 
in  Almcria  before  any  of  the  Christian  states  to  the  westward  of 
Greece  possessed  a  single  silk-worm,)  the  extent  ot  tlieh*  Ci)inmerce, 
their  riches  and  magnificence.  That  kingdom  was  finally  subdued 
in  the  beginning  of  Jantiary  149?,  by  Ferdinand,  who  by  tbe  treaty 
secured  to  the  Saracens  the  free  exerdse  of  their  rehgion  witn 
tbe  use  of  their  Mosqiues,  tbeir  own  Jaws^    lind  tfacir  property 
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pf  ey^ry  Hind,  iprtudli^  ^ven  t^tpir  i(rm«>  ei^ce^jt  ca^oi^,  F«r#- 
din^d  bw  generally  oblttiued  tl>e  c^racter  pf  m  *vise  king,; 
but  with  subniijjsion  to  the  wisdom  of  tk^se  who  have  given^ 
him  that  character,  it  may  .he  ohserved,  that  he  had  now  an  op- 
portunity, by  a  prudent  ^nd  conciliatory  treatment  of  his  new 
subjects,  to  render  his  kingdom  the  first  maaufaciuring  and  com- 
mercial cotihtry  in  Eurofpe,  and  that  his  conduct  was  quite  the 
revefsc.  Urged  by  bigotry  and  infatuation,  he  had  already  esta- 
blished the  horrible  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  of  itselfsttfficient  to 
destroy  till  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprrze;  and,  m»t' satisfied  witH 
so  great  a  sacrifice  of  the  inlieri^nt  rights  <yf  the  hwnan  mind  on  th«' 
altar  of  snporstition,  ke  cocntnandwi  (Mareb  1492)  all  the  Jtfwsinf 
Spain  10 become  Christians,  or  to  ^ave  the  iMiigdon  in  four  moT\ths; 
an^  170,P0Q  fanuUies,  all  inckustiious .  and  valuatde  menujers  of 
society,  by  whoip  a  |:reat  part  of  the  trade  of  the  country  was  co«r 
ducled,  werejdriveo  oi^t  to  enrickotlMfr  <puntfies  wi^h  tb^r  i^r^a^4 
jndus|ry,  and  as  much  of  their  property  as  they  con^  s^ye.  Wi^ 
respect  to  .the  Saracens,  or  Moors,  instead  of  iipitating  the  wise  aiiflf 
liberal  conduct  of  the  ancestors  of  those  peeph,  who,  when  ihcy 
conquered  Spa inV permitted  their  Cbristian  subjects  to  pnjoy  tbe^ 
religion  ahdtaWS,  or  that  of  the  Christian  coiiqperor  of  Sicily,  who 
gave  the  Saracen  inhabitants  the  same  indulgence,  or  paying  any  re- 
gard to  his  own  treaty,  Ferdinand  the  Catnolic  l-esolved^to  compd 
all  his  new  subjects  to  become  Christians.  Many  of  them  professed 
the  Ghri^ttan  religion,  while  they  retained  their  own*:  but  those 
hypocrites  were  s«on  exterminated  hj  the  burning  zeal  ofthe4ioly 
fathers  oif  the  inquisition.  Others,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them ^ 
were  either  nwmiered,  dt  plundered  and  driven  out  of  the  country. 
Most  of  the  e^ijits  took  refuge  among  their  bnethreo  on  the  oppoaito 
coast  of  Africa  and  in  revenge  for  tbe  imseries.  infilclfd  ooi&etti  bjr 
the  Spaniards,  resplved  to  carry  on  a  perpetual  preidf^tory  war  against 
their  oppressors.  But  their  w;ir  of  just  reprti|ils  has  been  pervertefi 
by  their  descendants  into  Indiscriminate  piracy  against  every 
nation  professing  the  Christian  religion,  excepting  only  those  who,  by 
bribesors'ipctiur  naval  power^^llure  or  compel  tbe^n  to  respect  their 
fli|gs:  and  thus  it  happens,  that  a  private  merchant  in  the  United 
Stiites  ^f  America,  a  country  not  known  to  exist-  when  Granad» 
was  -conquered,  is  ruined  in  consequence  of  that  event*  By  thesie 
depopulations,  with  the  subsequent  drains  to  the  colonies,  by  blind 
and  furious  bigotry,  and  the  lazy  pride  introduced  by  the  acquisition 
©f  the  American  mines,  Spain  from  the  time  of  entering  npon  pos- 
session of  the  greatest  opportunities  of  improvement,  has  been  falling 
back,  in  civiliai^ion,  industry,  and  comn^erce,  while  all  the  othor 
countries  in  fiurope  were  r^phily  advancing  :-^a  memorabb  and 
dreadful  example  of  the  fatal  con^e<|uences  ot  per^K^cution  for  t»Vi^ 
jous  opinions.'  (Se^  Mariana,  JU.  xxv^  >xvi>  x^vii.} 

The  revocation   of  the  edict  of  Nantz  by  Lonis  XlV.  Vii§ 
almost  at  fatal  to  the  comcnerce  of  Ftanct  as  the  esjLahlisl^ 
Cbjt.  Ruv.  VoI.9.  Ociobtr,  i806,  '     1(1  '' 
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ment  of  the  Inquisition  was  to  that  of  Spain.  Commerce 
requires  not  only  civil  but  religious  liberty  for  its  culture 
and  its  growth.    The  mercantile  spirit  does  not  well  accord 

-with  the  sectarian.  Merchants  trade  with  people  of  all  na^ 
tions  and  religions  ;  and  hence  they  usually  imbibe  thpse 
notions  of  eomprehensive  good  will^  which  are  so  congenial 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  so  adverse  to  the 
temper  and  the  habits  of  religious  persecution. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  commerce  of  the  north  of 
Europe  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  what  are  called 
the  Hanse  towns,  ora  number  of  cities  in  the  north  of  Germa* 
ny,  which  enjoyed  a  free  constitution  of  government,  and 
formed  together  a  sort  of  federal  republic  of  cities  for  the 
protection  of  commerce  against  the  pirates  and  robbers  by 
whom  the  sea  and  land  were  then  so  generally  infested. 
These .  cities  rose  to  a  great  degree  of  power,  and  the  Hanse 
merchants  were  highly  respected,  and  enjoyed  a  variety  of 
privileges,  particukrly  in  this  country.  At  the  commencer 
ment  of  the  reformation  in  religion,  vast  numbers  of  persons 
were  driven  from  Germany,France,  and  England,who  remov- 
ed their  families  and  their  industry  to  the  Seventeen  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  where  they  found  protection  in 
the  ancient  liberties  of  th«  country  and  the  privileges  of  the 
cities^  which  had  been  respected  by  a  long  succession  ofprin- 

'  ces.  But  when  the  seven  provinces  were  united  under  the 
eonductofthe  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  storm  of  religious 
persecution  raged  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  artizans,  who  cherished  the  rights  of  con- 
science, sought  shelter  in  the  new  common-wealth,  and  the 
trade  of  Amsterdam  increased,  while  that  of  Antwerp  sunk 
into  decay. 

if  it  be  asked  why  commerce  has  so  much  flourished  in 
England  since  tRe  revolution,  why  capital  has  been  accumu- 
lated, manufactures  extended,  and  all  thearts  and  convetii- 
cnces  of  life  multiplied  to  such  an  astonishing  degree,  the 
principal  reason  is,  because,  since  that  period,  England  has 
been'the  favoured  domicile  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Here  justice  has  been  well  administered^  property  secure, 
and  the  tighls  of  conscience  respected.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  his  truly  important  and  valuable  work,  Mr. 
'Macpberson  gives  n  very  instructive,  useful,  and  copiouft 
4^tail  of  tlie  commerce  of  Great  Britain^  We  make  no  ex- 
tracts, because  the  limits  of  our  review  would  not  permit  ui 
.to  extract  sonjucU  as  vve  could  wish  ;  and  where  there  is 
such  amass  pf  curjous  and  inlerestiog  matler,.selection woul4 
Be  difficult ;  but  we  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal  pf  the 
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Vhoie  toOiir  readers;  and  We  can  assute  them  that  if  they 
read  only  for  amusement  they  will  be  highly  entertdined  ; 
and  if  for  a  more  important  purpose,  that  it  will  furnish 
them  with  a  rich  stock  of  materials  which  they  may  convert 
to  many  useful  ends,  atid  from   which   the^  may  derive  no 
common  advantage  by  properly  digesting  in  the  *lal)oratorjf 
of  reflection.    The  statesman  arid  the  poTiticiaii  will  become 
wiser  by  the  details,  and  the  moralist  and  philosopher ,  will 
contemplate  with  heartfelt  pleasure  such  an    accurate  anrf 
highly  edifying  picture  of  the  active  powers  of  industrjoui 
and  civilized  man.     We  do  not  criticise  the  diction  of  Mr; 
Macpherson^  because  he  himself  disclaims  all  pretensions 
to  the  ornaments  of  style  ;  his  object  was  to  state  facts  with- 
out any  artificial  embellishments,  and  his  work  bears  ample 
testimony  to  his  possession  of  at  least  two  of  the  great  exr 
cellencies  of  an  historical  writer;  indefatigable  research; 
and  uniform  veracity.     If  Mr.   Macpherson  cannot  claiiri 
the  praise  of  elegance,  he  can  at  least  never  be  charged  with 
obscurity  ;  his  narrative  is  simple  and  unadorned  ;  Jbis  sub- 
ject did  not  admit  of  that  language  which  excites  the  sen- 
sibility and  agitates  the  heart ;  and  in  such  a  work  no  apolo- 
gy is  necessary  for  the  want  of  oratorical  anin^ation^ .  , 

Abt.   IV.-— Essays  on  various  Subjects.      By  J.   Bigfandi 
2  Fols.  Svo,     Longman.  1805* 

THE  author  of  these  Essays  we  understand  to  be  one  ol 
those  few,  who  by  dint  of  a  considerable  stock  of  natural  ca- 
pacity and  irresistible  industry  have  fought  their  way  along 
the  rugged  road  of  science,  through  a  host  o^  opppsipg  cir- 
cumstances inseparable  from  a  confined  situation.  In^^c^sei 
of  this  kind,  especially  where  an  author  makes  hi^  fir^t /;fe- 
biit,  criticism  herself  is  inclined  to  lower,  her  fascf»and  to 
favour  the  scale  of  her  balance.  But  at  present  there  e>(ista 
no  temptation  to  partiality  of  this  sort,  Mr.  B.,Jn  his  worfe 
already  published,  seems  to  have  earned  a  respectable  por- 
tion of  public  approbation,  sufiicient  at  least  to  keep  up  his 
courage,  even  though  the  present  essays  should  add  brut  little 
to  his  reputation.  .,    .      .  * 

There  is  something  vastly  attractive  iq  the  title  of  Miscel- 
laneous Essays.  Ttie  mental,  like  the  corporeal  taSte^  is  i.ot 
a  little  gratlried  with  the  promise  of  a  banc|ue^,  where  it  caii 
take  a  littje  6f  this  and  a  little  of  thatj— *  Cioe  9aest  bon  !  ah^ 
goutez  9a !' — Biit  this  is  not  the  dnly  motive  whidb  actriiit^.4. 
the  reader  tb  seile  with  avidity  a  bcfok  of  fessjiys.     Titere  are 
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few  minds  of  any  tijrn  for  observation  which  have  DQtenjqyej} 
$qme  peculi^ir  havantag€;s  towards  obtaining  clear  ideas  upofi 
particular  subjects,  and  to  which  either  practical  experience 
or  accidental  Trains  of  thought  bavenot  exhibited  some  topics 
irt  a  novel  and  luminous  point  of  view.  All  sucb  eiijpidaMons, 
reflections,  and  discoveries  may  reasonably  be  expected  tq 
malce  their  appearance  in   a  volume  of  essajs,  where  tbj^ 

Jrrileris  at  fuil  liberty  to  chuse  his  own  subjects,  to  d w^ll  trpoq 
hem  as  long  as  he  likes,  and  to  quit  them  wbeo  b^  ha^  ex- 
onerated his  thind,  and  has  said  all  that  he  has  to  saj^.  Hence 
we  expect  to  fine!  no  laboured  common-plac(5  ihougbjts,  no 
parade  of  trifjle^,  no  straining  to  fill  up  a  page,  po  purqping 
from  an  exhausted  brain.  We  look  for  the  '  first  sprightly 
funnin'gs*  of  the  mind,  and  those  wc  expect  to  see  cpma)^* 
hicated  in  Ihe  most  lively  aqd  energetic  manner. 
'  Hbw  far  Mr.'B.  has  satisfied  these  hopes  and  expectatioc)s 
Which  very  naturally  arise  from  tjie  tide  whichbe  ha?  cho- 
sen, will  be  iSe^n  by  a  few  extracts  from  the  essays  them- 
^elveg..  After  having  employed  his  third  essay  to  shew  that 
the  only  effectual  comfort  under  the  pressure  of  iemporaj 
Calamities  is  the  conviction  that  we  are  under  the  protection 
of  an  all-wise  and  all-merciful  Providence,  who  certainly 
can  and  will  direct  all  for  our  greatest  ultimate  good,  he 
proceeds  ip  the  fourth  to  consider  the  expediency  of  a  na- 
tional establishment  for  religion,  'wluch,  when  founded  on 
%i[l€^nt  and  liberal  priqciplei,  and  free  from  all  compulsa- 
tory  measures  fpr  the  enforcement  of  conformity,  he  justly 
cfetermines  to  be  the  surest  method  of  propagating  and  trans* 
iditling  theTvnbwledge  and  practice  of  Chrisiian  morahty. 
He  thtti" cbttibats  the' common  objections  to  such  establish- 
QfienVs.  He  shews  that  the  founder  of  our  religion  gave  all 
the  eyidettce  which  (the  circumstances  of  his  times  consider- 
ed) he'  fcould  gi^e  of  his  approbation  of  a  national  church, 
by  cotiforming  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  law.  In  the 
ease  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  are  usually 
pdinted  to  as  an  existing  proof  of  the  possibility  of  prcserv- 
Hig  religion  witli out  national  provisions  for  the  maintenance 
of  any  one  system,  he  contends  that  there  are  certain  p€cu- 
Kar  circumstances,  which  have  rendered  a  national  cnurch 
less  indispensable  there  than  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe : 
J*'irst,  because  the  original  colonists  were  for  the  most  part 
cealou^  se<^tarists,  inclined  rather  to  the  extreme  of  fanaticism 
than  to  the  opposite  one  of  indifference,  and  conseqwently, 
the  support  of  preachers  becoming  habitual,  prerscriptioa 
'supplied  the  place  of  a  national  establishment.  Again,  be- 
cause in  the  thinly  peopled  provinces  of  North  Americitj^ 
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fcw#  affnreirtents  to  irreligion  ahdv\<iepr6sentjheifas(^lve« 
thftoPrrthepojiiifotrs  countries  of  EuroJ>e. 

Sottn  after,  he  discusses  the  qilestioa  whelfiek"  dissenters'^ 
aVe  justified  in  cooside^-ing  it  as  an  oppression  to  be  otliged 
to  coat^ibute  towards  the  support  of  the  established  church'/ 
and  r^)lves  it  in  the  negative,  grbtinditighis  decision,  \^e* 
tbink>  on  a  very  firm  anci  broad  basis. 

*  Dissenters,  like  others,  must  live  in  the  crowd  of  mankind,  tnd' 
transact  their  afiairs  not  solely  with  persons  of  tlieir  own  s^ct,  bit 
with  ihe  promiscuous  multitude.  It  is,  conaequenlly,  their  in- 
terest, as  well  as  that  of  others,  that  some  national  system  should 
be  established  for  the  general  propagation  of  Christianity,  in  order  to 
render  the  knowledge  of  its  precepts  accessible  to  every  one,  and  to 
bring  thdm  forward  to  the  attention  of  those,  Who  would  not,  of 
their  own  accord,  make  them  the  Subject  of  their  enquiry/ 

Mr.  B.  puts  a  case  of  sufficient  latittide.  If  a  person  re->« 
side  in  Turkey*  it  is  undoubtedly  more  to  ht»  interest  that} 
even  the  Mahometan  eslablisbmeni  sbonid  be  stippbrt^ 
ed,  than  that  no  religion  whatever  should  exist  among  t&e, 
people,  becaase  Mabometanism  itself,  with'  all  its  ^roi^ 
Inculcates  sotne  important  truths  which  have  arpowerfbl  ttib* 
deucy  to  controul  inordinate  passions  and  to  prbmote  the 
peace  of  society.  And  if  such  a  one  ought  to  think  it  no 
grievance  to  pay  his  quotk  towards  an  establi^hmeht  t^nd- 
ittkg,  though  in  so  iniperfect  a  degree,  to  maintain  that 
general  security  and  good  faith  In  which  all  have  so  deep  a 
iioncerh,  how  much  more  (argues  Mr.  B.)  ought  protectant 
disinters  in  a  protestant  country  to  contribute  with  cheer* 
fulness  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  natioaal  church,  in  coo*- 
sideration  of  its  influence  on  the  general  morals,  notwithw 
standing  he  may  not  perhaps  assent  to  some  of  its  paf  fckiulaf 
doctrines ! 

The  author  then  pirooeeds  to  depredate  t&e  cbaige  of  bir. 
gotry: 

'  Ko  arrogant  claim  is  Kere  made  to  ,the  right  of  decidiiigon  the 
merits  of  different  sects,  and  denominatioasof  Chri&tiaDS»  The  task 
of  tracing  the  intricate  maze  of  religious  controversyt  andof  de« 
termining  what  ought  to  be  the  established  religion,  in  any  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  is  left  to  the  decision  of  tb^eologians,  who  ar« 
bettter  qualified  for  these  discussions/ 

Nothing  in  all  this  is  very  new  or  abstruse.  Btit  it  ife^ 
something  much  better—- it  is  plain  useful  common-sense,  dF- 
recited  by  a  candid  and  liberal  spirit.  We  think,  however,  he 
might  have  carried  his  former  principles  a  litite  farther  with- 
out inya^ing  the  proviace  of  theologians,  and  have  ad.d^d 
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^bat  ^  the  p\j!^c\  of  reltffious  establisbmi^ntB  and  the  pvaiiGw 
pie  on  which  they  are  to  be  defended  consists  wholly  in  pirac* 
tical  utility,  sp  also  should  the  grounds  on  which  thej  are 
iramed^  be  fettled  solely  by  a  reference  to  the  sanne,  and 
iberefore  that  opinions  should  be  no  farther  tied  up  by  them 
than  as  such  limitation  may  affect  moral  conduct.     Other** 
wise  an  unnecessary  obstaclle  is  placed  in  the  way  of  free  dis- 
cussion, that  only  human  method  of  advancing  religious 
ienowled^e* 
His  fifth  essay  is  on  Liberty  of  Conscience/in  which  he  tra(:ea 
the  demon  Persecution  this  6rst  rise,  and  shews  that  self-inte- 
rest and  bigotry  are  combined  in  his  production. '  Interest  gave 
the  first  impure,  ignorance  and  bigotry  gave  continuance  to, 
its  force  and  activUy.*     He  then  procfeeds  to  consider  that 
intolerant  sort  of  zeal  which,  though  it  does  not  proceed  to. 
such  lengths  as  open  persecution,  yet  treads  the  same  path 
as  far  as  it  dares,  and  produces  (as  Mr.  B.  says)  asort  of  dis- 
like:and  contemptof  those  of  a  different  persuasion,  strong- 
ly tending  to  extinguish  that  universal  love  of  all  mankind 
H^hich  ought  to  characterize  the  professors  of  Christianity. 
!Mr.  B.  treais  this  subject  With  much  good  sense,  and  as  it  is 
one  which  cannot  be  too  often  run^  in  the  ears  of  do^ma* 
^ists,  we  shall  give  an  extract  from  his  essay.  * 

^  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  gr^t  autbprofoiM'  religioi^ 
does  hot  condemn,  with  severity^  the  errors  of  the  Jews,  when  they 
were  no  more  than  misconceptions,  originating  in  a  mistake  of  the, 
judgment  and  not  in  li  perverseuess  of  the  will.  It  was  only  when 
they  led  locriroinality  of  conduct,  that  those  errors  became  the  sub? 
jects  of  his  ahimadTversion.  The  JElssenes,  were  a  sect  among  the 
dews,  whose  opinions  differed' in  several  respects  froip  the  original 
doctrlnesotthe  Mbsaicallavv.  They  had  superadded  a  number  of 
Opinions  and  practices  not  enjoined  by  that  iQstitution;  but  their  lives 
were  simple  and  their  manners  inoffensive;  and  we  never  dni  them  con-' 
4emned  t>y  the  Divine  Instructor  of  men.  Even  the  Sadduces,  whose 
irehgious  opinions  were  the  roost  abhorrent  from  the  doctrines  which 
Be  came  to  inculcate,  as  they  neither  believed  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  nor  the  existence  of  any  future  state,  bnt  strictly  adhering 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  limited  all  their  expectation  of  rewards  and 
punishments  to  the  present  life,  do  riot  appear' to  have  been  con- 
demned by  him  bij  that  account. "  ^le  made  use  of  every  opportunity 
to  rectify  their  mistakes  ;'iBhd  on  their  enquiring  whose  wife  the 
woman  should  be  after  the  resurrection^  who  ha.d  been  successively 
rnarried  |o  seven  husbands,  he  meekly  tells  tl\em  ti;|at,  V  in  M^^  resur- 
rection, they  neither  inarry,  nor  are  given'in  marriage, but  areas  the 
ang(*ls."  H«  corrects  their  errors,  but  he  corrects  them  without  any 
acrhiiony  or  reproach.  On  the  contrary,  he  denounces  <»n  every 
•ccasion,  a  woe  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.     These,  ho>v- 
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«v«r,  wrc  tfc«  most  ortbodox  teachers  of  tKe  Jewish  religion ;  and 
he  himself  ^ves  a  sanction  to  their  preaching,in  saying,  "  the  Scrrhes 
and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat,  whatever,  therefore,  th^  bid 
you  observe,  that  observe  and  do."  They  had  superadded  a  number 
of  minutiae  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  pretended  to  preach  and  prac^ 
tice  its  doctrines  and  precepts  with  the  most  rigorous  punctuality. 
Christ  does  not  impeach  their  orthodoxy,  but  he  most  decidedly  re- 
probates their  conduct,  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  hypocriti- 
-  cal  and  immoral.  They  imagined,  by  their  scrupulous  adherence  to 
*  the  law,  with  the  addition  of  a  multiplicity  of  supernumerary  duties, 
to  counterbalance  their  pride,  their  avarice  and  extortion.  'ITiis  was 
what  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  reprobated  on  every  occasion,  at>d 
in  the  strongest  terms.  He  does  not  condemn  their  punctilious  for- 
ifialit*e$,  or  their  traditional  doctriries,  as  speculative  theoriejS,  byt 
as  they  served  for  a  cloak  to  their  vices.  He  does  not  denounce  a  woe 
against  them  because  they  held  this  or  that  speculative  opinion,  but 
"  Woe/' says  he,  "  unto  ygu  Scrijies  and  Pharisees, '  hypocrites,  be- 
cause you  say  and  do  not.*'  Opinions  considered  merely  as  abstract 
theories  existing  in  the  mind,  he  seems  to  have  looked  on  with  indiffer- 
ence, but  denounce^  the  yengeance  of  his  heavenly  father  against  in- 
justice, oppression,  and  every  kind  of  vice  and  immorality,  furnish- 
ing to  his  followers  a  lesson  which  all  ought  to  imitate/ 

Tbe  eighth  e9;3ay  discusses  the  question  of  Public  and  Pri« 
Yate  Education  ;  of  which  Mr,  B.  gives  a  decided  preference 
tp  the  latter.  Perhaps  this  is  the  weakest  part  ol  his  work. 
He  contends  that  there  is  more  scope  for  emulation  and  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  mankind  under  private  than  under 

Sublic  tuition.  These  are  hardy  assertions,  in  which,we  fear, 
is  arguments  will  not  help  him  out»  Thus  far,  however,  we 
agree  with  him,  that  boys  are  often  sent  to  a  large  school  too 
soon,  and  that  parents  are  not  sufficiently  carelul  to  provide 
them  with  private  instructions  during  the  long  rece^sest  at 
Iiome.  '  Public  education  assisted  by  private  superiptendance 
is  ID  general  the  plan  which  approaches  nearest  to  p^^'fection* 
la  particular  cases,  as  where  there  exists  a  timid  reserve  of 
disposition,  or  a  morbid  imbecility  of  understanding,  pr 
where  instruction  has  been  from  any  cause  suspenaed  to  ^ 
late  period,  private  tuition  may  be  preferable.  Bu^  in  com- 
mon instances,  wen^ustgiye  our  suffrage  iq  public  education 
for  boj/s. 

The  niqth  essay  is  upon  the  subject  of  a  NaUonal  Establishr 
inent  of  Education  for  the  lower  Ranks  ot  Society. 

*  Reasoning  from  the  analogies  of  experience,  and  frjm.  all  the 
observations  that  can  be  made  on  the  influence  of  early  imprvssions 
on  the  human  mind,  we  are  naturally  led  to  cor.cluile  that  a  system 
ff  national  education,  well  pFaneed,  and   well  condac^cd  on  the 
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Jibeial  prtnttplcltof^Miiral  chiasHa»ity,  »febft»  mfM  insffim  99^^^ 
Xrmtntfi  of  religion^  moralitf^  l^oyal^  aold  patriot»nir  and  setting 
jBtoide  sU '  bigoted  Attaebii^mt»  xo  eptmoni,  gif e  admhsioii  to  M 
jsecte  and  denominations,  coulld  Aot  fail  of  bttiig  pfodudive  of  aU 
jtbe  b«iic6ls tbe aaosc sanguise  speevrUtov could^axpecf!/ 

t^he  author  thien  gives  a  rougji  e^Uinate  of  ihee;ypeii€.c^  o^ 
^jtich  a  plan,  and  .concludes  as  follow; : 

'  {Ivefy  age  and  almost  ev^  year,  pfodeCccs  iouiething  Hew,. 
Schetnes»f  poblkand  priva;te  utility  are  daily  forfHed,  and  new  ex- 
pedienl3  drscoverfid  for  the  amefiof a tion  of  bumart  circumstances. 
Tbe  age  0;f  ambkion  and  conqvieist  may  pass  aw&y,  and  the  balcyon 
^ay*  of  Europe  arriye,  when  the  instrucUon  of  tJ^e  people,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  the  human  mindi,  wil)  be  esteemed  a  more 
glorious  proje<ct  than  the  usurpation  of  thrones,  and  the  spoliations 
of  kingdoms.  If  the  expectation  of  the  millenium  should  ever  be 
realised,  ihi^  \vi^l  undoubtedly  Jbe  bfte  of  Ihe  distinguishing  ^ha- 
facteristits  of  that  happy  period,  cxf  which  ii;bagi,natioi^  deline$.tes  so 
grand  and  so  fascinating  a  picture/ 

Mr.  B.  is  rather  liasty  in  his  assertion  thai  in  na  county 
of  Europe  any  system  of  this  ki^d  has  been  ^iiempted.  la 
.Scotland  parochial  schools  have  been  long  established  by 
government  (see  an  accoun^k  of  them  in  the  Life  oi*  Burns) : 
put  unfort^unatejy  the  salaries  appointed  for  tht  jteach^ts  are 
by  the  variable  value  of  money  fallen  so  much  hebw  the 
originalinten.tk>n,that  those  who  send  their  children  are  oblig- 
fid  to,  add  a  small  stipend  jLo  rndoce  a  man  of  any  respecta- 
bility to  nndertdke  the  office.  Yet  even  so  they  have  ha4 
itt  beneficial  effect  in  diffusing  that  orderly  behavroor  and 
those  habits  of  sobriety  and  conscientiousness,  for  which  thfe 
Scottish  poor  are  sp  remairkable.  Mr.  B/s  ideas  coincide e^:- 
aclly  ^itn  our  own.  Vet  we  know  some  who  think  jt  a  ha- 
zardous project  to  enlighten  the  poor,  and  attribute  the  tur- 
bulent effects  of  Paine's  works  in  ^  great  measure  to  the  de- 
jBTce  of  scholarship  which  the  Jo  wer  ranlcs  pos^s.  But  this 
is  an  erroneous  concliision :  it  was  the  influence  and  au- 
thority, which  those  few  who  could  read  and  expound  anct 
enforce  his  seditious  reasonings,  obtained  over  their  unin- 
structed  neighhojurs,  which  produced  the  mischief.  Had^tlt 
^  been  able  to  read,  no  one  would  have  set  himself  tfp  above 
the  rest  as  an  expositor,  as  was  the  case  in  every  little  country 
jale-house.  '  Ignorance  is  at  once  credulous  and  obsti- 
nate :  it  is  .easily  impelled^  and  stopped  with  diffjqi^lty. 
Hence  it  is,  the  partial,  not  the  general,  ability  to  read, 
which  has  produced  the  evil.  It  will  ever  be  to  the  interest  of 
1^  ]p?el}-ordpred  an^d  9rell*adB;>mistered  gove^oiReo^  t^  U^yp^  m 
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«filfetrteY»^  ffOpHflftc^;  mid,  mfv«8mlwkh.ibboonirrciioti, 
we  hisarliJjeoiictfr  itt  M#*  ft.'s  wishes  thm  somethiag  of  fcbe 
kitid  cotM  be  doine.  ^9 a  suppiement  to  his*  fAma,  we  wodil 
propose  the  estabtidhment  of  small  pamh-bbmries^for  the  ate 
of  the  poor,  the  bookd  to  be  chosen  by  the  mtaisteror  other 
fit  person, 

M4ny  e^saydifk  the  first  vohittieare  empioyed  m  cbinbat<> 
ang  popnlaV  dtiperstkioii9^  omeiM^  ghosts,  dorcertes^  &€•  to 
whieh  sehiortiadiy  we  have  only  Co  otgect/  thai  they  who 
read  Mr.  B/sf  voranve^  wUl  probably  be  among  the  number 
of  those  least  infected  with  a  credulity  of  this  sort.  In  fact 
^superstition  IB  all  its  shapes  is  bat  the  ofi'spring  of  igno- 
rance. Give  but  a  general  expansion  to  the  minds  of  the 
lower  orderly  and  these  shades  aod  spectres  will  vanish '  into 
thin  air/ 

In  an  essay  on  Friendship^  Mr.  B.  controverts  the  senti* 
.mentat  and  romantic  notions  of  perfect  friendship,  and  de- 
fends the  pt-udential  maxim,  attributed  to  Bias,of  conducting" 
ourselves  toward  our  friends  as  if  they  Were  one  day  to  be 
our  enemies.  Undoubt**dly  there  are,  in  the  most  irrtimateallT^ 
anceSy  certain  limits  to  confidence  which  good  sense  will  notf 
transgress.  But,  considering  on  which  side  human  naturd 
.  is  most  liable  to  err,  we  think  it  is  rather  the  moralist's  oflSce 
4o  preach  up  generosity  and  openness  than  a  cunning  and 
cautious  reserve.  There  is  little  fear  that  the  world  Will  be 
too  blindly  profuse  of  their  secrets.  At  any  rate  the  precept 
is  worded  in  a  very  repulsive  manner,  and  we  iriuch  prefer 
the  maxim  substituted  for  it  by  Ls^/ius  in  Cicero's  fatjious  dia^ 
Jogue,  namely,*  contract  your  friendships  with  such  discre*' 
tion,  that  vou  may  never  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  havin;^ 
your  friends  converted  into  enemies.' 

*  The  essay  on  a  town  and  country  life  (says  Mr.  B.  in  his  pre^ 
face)  v^as  designed  for  the  two- fold  purpose  of  rectifyia^  the  notions 
of  those  who,  being  totally  unacquaintecl  with  the  latter,  form  an 
ideal  picture  of  it  from  illusory  representation  ;  and  of  ridiculing^ 
and,if  possible^  eradicating  that  general  propensity  to  scandal  ever 
observable  where  social  intercourse  is  contracted  and  the  mind  but 
slightly  cultivated.' 

The  latter  is  certainly  an  epidemical  vice  worthy  of  cor- 
rection ;  bot  the  forrtieV  error  seems  not  a  very  common  otie 
,  in  modern  days,  and,  were  it  common,  not  af  very  mischie- 
vous one.  Mr.  B.  tells  a  long  tale,  constructed  apparently 
on  the  plan  of  Rasselas,  of  two  young  per^^ons  who  had 
formed  romantic  notions  of  the  innocence  and  felicity  of  a 
country  life,  who  after  U)fxie  peregriaatious  find  nothing  but 
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eoYj  and  scandal  in  the  middle  classes^  and  dbtressfal  in- 
digence in  the  lower.  For  <^ur  ovirn  part  we  candidly  con- 
fesft  we  left  them  on  the  road.  As  to  the  grand  question, 
after  having  pro-and«conn'd  it  sufficiently^  put  the  salu- 
brity of  the  air  into  one  balance,  and  the  advantage  of  me-, 
dical  assistance  into  the  other,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  B.  is  at  last 
driven  to  the  obvious  conclusion  that  nothing  can  be  con- 
cluded>  and  that '  there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes.* 

The  essay  on  Exercise  descends  to  some  tedious  triviali- 
ties of  a  similar  nature.    Thus  we  are  gravely  informed  that . 

*  The  danger  arising  from  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  is  very  small,  ' 
when  a  person  is  employed  in  voluntary'  exercise,  which   does  not 
prevent  him  from  returning  home  when  he  pleases,  nor   from  eonti- 
jiuing  in  warmth  by  rapid  motion  until  he  can  reach  his  owd  fire- 
side, and  put  on  dry  cloaths,  &c.' 

A  word  or  two  remains  to  be  said  on  the  general  charac- 
ter of  these  Essays.  Mr.  B»  certainly  does  not  possess  the 
art  of  diversifying  his  subjects  in  that  elegant  and  amusing, 
manner  which  our  eminent  essayists  have  so  happily  attained. 
In  an  essay  we  look  for^  some  interchange  of  sprightliness 
and  wit — we  expect '  to  steer  from  grave  to  gayj  from  lively 
1p  seve^.'  But  with  Mr.  B.  all  is  formal  and  serious^  and 
(what  is  worse)  this  stiffness  and  parade  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed on  the  most  trifling  subjects.  Old  obvious  truths 
lire  introduced  in  starch  and  bugkram.  Nor  can  we  say 
with  respect  to  the  style  in  which  these  truisms  are  deliver- 
ed, that  they  are  ^  what  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  ex- 
presc'  His  diction  is  not  light,  terse,  or  elegant ;  and  he  is 
too  fond  of  what  may  be  calledj^w^  zcords,  words  with  which 
a  great  moral  writer,  whose  energy  of  thought  reconciles  us 
to  any  expression,  has  ^ww^//iVrf  and  ampu/Hzed  our  language, 
but  which,  when  used  by  ordinary  writers  on  common  topics, 
give  them  fn  air  of  strut  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.* 

Such  are  the  faults  which  we  have  to  find.  Still  much 
remains  behind  that  is  valuable,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  Mr.  B.'s  Essays  shew  much  good  sense,  candour,  and 
liberality. 

Art.  v.— 7Ae  Belgian  Traveller;  or,  a  Tour  through  HoL^^ 
land,  France,  and  Switzerland,  during  the  Years,  l8(Hand 

'  3S05,  in  a  Series  of  Ijetttrsfrom  a  Nobleman  to  a  Minister 
of  State.  Edited  hy  the  Author  of  the  Hevolutionarj/  Flu^ 
iarch,  S^c.  In  4  Tols.  Sr?.    Egerion.  1806. 

THAT  revolutions  are  most  coinmonly  productive  of  g^eate^. 
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uischiefs  thtn  thote  which  they  were  iotended  toremedy^and 
that  tbeFr€Qcfa  revolution ,  above  all  others^  has  given  birth 
to  enormities  at  which  nature  shudders^  and  to  monstem 
ivbich  find  na  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  worlds  is  a  truth, 
for  the  conviction  ot  which  mankind  did  not  requmathe 
numerous  deiatnatory  productions  of  the  present  writer. 
His  Secret  History  of  St.  Cloud,  bis  Revolutionary  Plutarch, 
and  his  Female  Revolutionary Plutarch,Scc.were  perused  with 
eagerness.  An  £ngiish  public  is  easily  duped,  and  most  easily 
by  that  which  tends  to  sooth  its  national  vanity,  or  io  de« 
preciate  its  natural  enemy  and  rival.  The  singular  novelty  of 
the  above  publications,  the  notoriety  of  the  characters  whose 
private  as  well  as  public  conduct  was  so  minutely  delineated,, 
could  not  fail  of  exciting  a  high  degree  of  ioterefll  even  in* 
those  who  were  least  disposed  to  credulity  ;  and  the  hatred 
entertained  i^aiost  the  French  nation  by  the  mass  of  the 
£oglish  people,  prevented  them  from  analysing* their  com- 

Eonent  parts,  and  separating  the  dross  of  glarine"  and  palpa- 
le  falsehood  from  the  numerous  truths  which  tney  unques* 
tionably  contain.  Success  is  a  powerful  stimulus ;  and  in 
this,  his  fifth  publication^  our  author  completely  ^  outdoes  all 
bis  late  outdoings,'  and  thiuking  doubtless  ^  that  increase  of 
appetite  does  grow  \>y  what  it  feeds  on,'  seems  determined 
to  set  credulity  itself  at  defiance.  But  a  profusion  even  of' 
sw«ets  will  at  length  offend ;  still  more  speedily  will  never- 
ending  repetitious  of  murder^and  rape,  and  fraud,and  suicide> 
and  blood,  disgust  those  readers  whose  sensibility  and  indig- 
nation might  have  been  at  first  not  unpleasingly  excited,  as 
the  sufteruigs  of  meritorious  innocence  or  the  triumphant 
jnapuuity  of  atrocious  vice  passed  in  review  before  them.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  present  work  will  be  rejected  with  con- 
tempt even  by  those  whose  judgment  is  Ihe  least  discriminat- 
ing, and  whose  credulity  the  most  rapacious.  For  what 
individual  does  not  feel  his  own  common  sense  insulted,  when 
be  reads  the  following  impudent  relation,  and  is  invited  to 
believe  that  they  are  the  private  and  public  sentiments 
of  the  first  minister  and  favourite  of  Buonaparte?  Is 
ibis  Ihe  passage  for  which  (as  he  has  carefully  published 
in  all  the  newspapers  for  the  information  of  those  who 
choose  to  believe  it)  the  author  has  been  proscribed  in 
iM-ance,  and  the  perusal  of  this  formidable  publication  prohi- 
bited in  the  dominions  of  his  Frepeh  Imperial  majesty  ?  and 
is  be  H>  w^ak  as  to  believe  that  the  unfortunate  princes  of 
the  house  of  Bour^wn  will  draw*  euoouragement  from  such  an 
mid  wife's  tal^  ? 
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*  Ser^  frichaB  of  Tilf^ywiffd  hiJ,  srnee'toy  arfivid  bfet^^  HinlfW 
that  he  ikstred  to  see  me,  and  oiWed  to  i^rod^c^  me  to  fife  ic^ 
^arotancf  •  I  have,  however,  h^m  variOtM  iHoli^e^,  faeski^^  t^- 
Converse  with  a  man,  wbo'ileTQrrifa«diinyipHiib»^les«ifhfoo%ii,  bat 
viiio  airt^rd  according  to  clrctt](06«aiice^^  wias  atraiAor  with  La  Foyiirtte, 
a  jacobin  with  Brissot,  a  frWnd  of  Equality  with  Aobe^>ierre»  8  Tt* 
publican  with  the  directoiy,  aad  a  slave  nndet  EttoU^p^nte.  Bift 
yesterday  tils  cousin,  prince  de  Ch^lais,  called  upenawf  uad  press* 
cfd  Me  much  to  come  and  dine  with  hin)  to-day,  and  loneet  the  poli« 
tkklldniiftary  of  the  ninteenih  century.  »,      . 

*  During  the  dinner  ^nothing  particular  occurred,  except  that  ITat- 
li^^nd  paid  some  compliments  to  the  consistency  and  coiistancy  of 
the  Itdherents  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  Whose  mislbrtuhes,  as  a 
eiiizen  of  the  world,  he  iincerefy  latti^nted.    Vth^n  CdfSte  atid  li- 

aueurs  had  been  served  up,  he  said  to  me ;  "  in  niy  cotl^iti's  libra^^' 
iiefe  ate  seme  curious  books  I  want  to  shoii^  you,  a^  you  pass  here 
for  a  kind  of  savans,  will  you  Walk  up  stairs  witb  mift  ?** 

*  When  iti  the  library  he  said :  M  you  hfave  no\ir  beei^bete  tie^r  tlkf^ 
months,  and  though  a  friend  of  mine.  Baron  du  M*-^-«*^  hiTiied  ybtl' 
to  call  upon  me,  the  first  Week  after  your  arrival',  1  have  not  ^et  had' 
the  pleasure  to  see  you  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for.  the  compfiacency* 
of  my  cousin,  you  would  have  goae  away  withov^  aff&rding  me  what 
I  so  much  desired,  a  moment's  conversation  with  you."  Whea  I 
assured  him  that  I  was  equally  flattered  and  honoured  by  the  coa^ 
^escension  of  such  an  eminent  statesman^  he  replied,  '^  well»  then,  1 
ivill  speak  to  you  frankly,  and  without  disguise  ;  nothing  caring 
fibout  whether  what  I  tell  you  here  shaH  remain  behind  us  in  thiis 
Toom  or  gb  abroad.' 

"From  my  agents,"  said  Talleyrand,  **  I  knew  wb6  yoU  wertf* 
and  your  business  here,  befo^eyou  left  Holland.  You  are  sertt  hei-e  , 
by  Count  de  •■■  - ,  the  ministet  of  Louis  XV^^lll.  to  discover  the  spi-« 
3:it  of  the  country ;  of  Buonaparte's  civil  firtictionafiesi  as  well  as  of 
bis  military  commanders."  Without  waiting  for  d  r^ly,  he  conttmi- 
ed  :  "  Tell  me  sincerely^  what  opinion  has  that  unfortunate  prince 
of  me,  of  my  patriotism,  and  of  my  principles  i*'  Upon  my  assu* 
xaiice  that  I  had  not  seen  Louis  XV  III.  for  seven  yeafS,  or  any  of 
bis  ministers,  since  1799»  he  said  rather'abruptly,**  but  youcorresr 
pond  with  them.     You  received  a  letter  two  days  ago  from   Counf, 

de ,  which  I  might  have  stopped  ;  can  you  deny  it  ?"  l.told  hiaiv 

i  had  several  correspondents,  and  could  not  exactly  recQUect  who 
Wrote  to  me ;  but  the  only  thing  I  could  assert  was,  that  oiy  letters 
ijevcT  had  any  political  speculations  in  them.  **  Then,"  said  he, 
**  my  copyist  has  misinformed  me.  'Here  is  the  copy  of  your  letter. 
Ip  it  you  are  not  only  questioned  ^bout  France  as  i'tis,  butisked  to. 
penetrate  into  futurity,  and  to  discover  what  it  is  to  become  hereaf- 
ter at  the  death  of  the  Emperor,"— When  t  dedared  thtit  1  did  ildtr 
remember  ever  to  have  received-si^th  a*  letter,-  he  »hteri*ti^)led  me  tn 
saying  ;  "  let  us  converse  with  sincerity,  ami  without  aVtifice.  You! 
have  received  such  a  letter^  and  in  the  post'script  was  the  Allowing 
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^ucs^Jon  :  V  can  T^lleyrantl,  fis  a  piafi  pf  rank  and  tal^s,  wlio  l^lf 
lib  great  crimes  to  reproach  hiitiself  with,  bp  bincerdy  attached  to  %. 
government  of  lit; bred  upstarts,  of  middling  capacity,  accused  a?i4 
guilty  of  (pnprnMties  ?" — **  If  such  a  qyestion  had  bee^  ma^le  nie> 
tell  rae,"  saifl  I^  "  yvh*^  answer  should  I  have  ^tvep  ?"  "  You  nnight 
hayes^d*,  tf^at  I  am  always  a  ^eiitlemanin  scyitinien^  1^  yeU  as  l^y 
birtb,  ihatl  love  my  country  and  its  glory  ahove  pvery  iluMg  ;  lha> 
the  prince 'wl^om  Ij\idge<l  capable  and  willing  to  pro n^tei  it,  whether 
%  Louis  XVftf.'  Louis  XIX.  or  a  Napojeon  the  first,  &hQMhl  always 
ind  m  rne  an  qfiMKJk  and  a  firm   adl\erenl.     ITjat  during 

the  whole  period  of  the  revolution,  I  never  was  the  adhc^r^nt  of  aoji 
particular  faction,  but  spoke  and  wrote  for  every  party,  that  1  sup- 
DQS^d  inclined  like  roy^eif.  I  wiH  \9,y  my  whole  polilical  life  open  to 
the  scrutiny  eveii  o(  my  most  inveterate  enemies,  and  I  will  defy 
them  to  discover  any  where  the  p^rtisa?,  while  every  act  of  mine 
proves  thf  true  patriot.  Had  fortune  placed  I^ivis  X  VIII.  upon  tli^ 
Chrone  now  occupied  by  Napoleon  the  first,  he  should  bftV0 
found  in  me  the  si^me  faithful^  and  I  d^re  say,  d'mntcrejiUd^  s^vm%t» 
as  long  as  I  had  observed  that  he  was  sincerely  beqt  tp  promo^  th^ 
grapdeur  and-iiappiness  of  my  country.  Even,  should  \  have  th^ 
misfortune  to  survive  the  present  sovereign  of  France,  Louis  X  VIII. 
Irom  tiie  opinion  t  have  formed  recently  of  his  liberality  and  patrior 
dim,  may  count  upon  my  humble  services,  adherence,  and  attache 
.m^nt :  be<;au9e  with  all  the  men  of  any  historical  or  practical  infoft 
mation,  I  aim  convinced,  that  the  first  Buonaparte  upon  the  throng 
of  France,  will  also  be  the  last,  and  that  witk  Napoleon  the  first, 
the  Buonaparte  dynasty  will  descend  into  its  orig^na]  and  n^tiva 
obscurity.  All  Frenchmen  who  wish  for  the  splendou;"  and  tran<^ 
quillity  of  their  country,  and  who  have  no  interest  or  inclination  tut 
see  the  renewal  of  the  disasters  France  has  experief)ced  since  the  re-^ 
volution,  must  desire  a  Boi^rbon  for  a  successor  of  Buonaparte^ 
•file  FreiicH  monarchy  is  now  established  upon  a  more  firm  founda-.^ 
ttoBth^n  it^ias  been  since  the  middle  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  X|V: 
l>ut it  requires  also  great  firmness  of  character  in  its  sovereign  t^ 
prevent  facuons  from  undermining  a  thcone  erected  upon  ih!»  ruins^ 
of  their  power." 

*  I  asked  biro  whether  I  could  write  to  that  friend,  whom  hf  sup- 
posed my  correspondent,  the  particulars  of  our  conversation.  "  Yoii^ 
are  at  full  liberty,''  replied  Talleyrand,  ^^  to  communicate  to  hini, 
sentirojents  which  I  have  not  concealed  even  from  the  emperor  of 
tfae  French,  who  esteems  me  for  my  frankness,,  though  be  4is^p* 
proves  of  my  views  beyond  his  reigii ;  he  always  believes  that  tho^ 
fortune  that  has  elevated  him  in  such  an  unexampled  manner,  wilji 
also  make  him  the  chief  of  anew  dynasty,  and  support  the  supreinar 
cy  of  his  family  after  his  death/' 

•  lihave  heard  from  other  persons,  that  Talleyrand  really  has  morat 
thaaonce  advised  Buonaparte,  not  to  look  beyond  the,  grave,  foe, 
the  continuance  of  his  authority,  and  that  he  has  more  than  oncfv 
hwn  publicly  in  Madame  Buonaparte's  drawing-room^  reb.ukcd  M 
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this  bis  opinion.  **  Should  a  Bourbon  ever  master  my  throne/'  saiJ 
Buonaparte,  *' he  will  not  spare  you  more  than  my  relatives;  he 
will  hang  you  with  every  other  counsellor,  minister,  general  or  other 
public  functionary,  who  have  been  my  servants,  or  avowed  themselves 
my  subjects."  *'Sire!"  answered  Talleyrand,  "  should  He  act  soiin- 
prudently,  be  will  strangle  his  own  grandeur  in  its  ci^le.  Misfor- 
tunes must  have  made  the  Bourbons  wiser  than  to  begin  with  hang* 
ing  before  they  are  safely  reigning.  If  they  are  prudent  and  pa* 
triotiCy  they  will  entirely  forget  the  interregnum,  and  every  thing 
that  has  occurred  during  it,  ;from  tha  10th  of  August  1792,  to  tha 
day  of  their  restoration." 

Wc  should  n9  otherwise  have  filled  oar  pages  with  the 
above  absurdity,  than  as  it  displays  at  once,  in  a  manner  the^ 
most  decisive,  the  character  of  the  present  work,  and  the  de- 
gree of  credibility  which  is  to  be  attached  to  it.  The  au- 
thor's pleading  guilty>  as  he  does  in  his  introduction,  to  the 
charge  of  want  of  moderation,  is  an  insufficient  apology 
for  a  publication  like  this,  and  his  defence  of  his  intempe* 
irapce  is  poor  and  trifling. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Talleyrand  we  must  not 
forget  to  observe  that  this  work  is  dedicated  to  Mr;  Wind- 
ham, and  we  give  the  author  some  credit  for  the  ingenuity 
of  his  flattery  in  the  following  passage,  with  which  the  de- 
dication commences : 

*  Had  the  first  war  of  loyalty  against  rebellion   been  conducted 
according   to  those  liberal  notions,  which  your  patriotic  mind  sug- 
gested, ^iid  your  eminent  talents  elucidated,  I  am  persuaded  the 
world  would  long  ago  have  been  delivered  from  that  revohltionary 
monster,  now  threatening  to  devour  all  legitimate  sovereignty,  all  an-' 
cient  distinctions,  all  hereditary  property,  all  social   morality,  and 
all  political  honesty.     Louis  X.V1II.  would  then  have  been  swaying 
over  millions,  and  Napoleon  the  first  commanded  a  battalion  ;  the 
continent  would  then  have  been  free,  and  the  independance  of  Great 
Britain  not  menaced.     Nations  would  then  have  found  their  safety, 
their  blessing  in  peace,  and  their  rulers  been  revered  as  fathers^ 
not  dreaded  as  tyrants,  or  despised  as  crirainals.-^These  sentiments 
are  not  mine  only,  but  those  of  an  unfortunately  too  competent 
.  judge;  a  man,  who,  during  bis  residence  in  England,  had  opportu- 
nity to  study   public  characters,  and  to  discern  private  merit ;  and. 
who  since,  when  directing  the  foreign  transactions  of  revolutionary 
France,  has  by  bis  able  counsels  in  the  cabinet,  as  much  influenced 
the  destiny  of  states,  as  French  warriors  have  done  by  their  victor 
rious  achievements  in  the  field.     1  know  that  during  the  last  war  he 
apprehended  your  ascendancy  more  than  that  of  any  other  states-* 
man  ;  even  in  the  pres^enc«   of  representatives  of  continental  sove- 
reigns he  more  than  once  expressed  himself  accordingly.' 

The  travels  of  which  an  account  is  here  given,  and  whkh 
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isoDsist  noi  only  of  a  tour  through  Flanders^^s  the  title  page 
should  seem  to  demonstrate^but  also  through  the  greatest  parts 
of  Holland^  France,  and  Switzerland,  were  not  undertajkea 
by  the  writer,  or,  as  he  more  modestly  styles  himself,  the  edi- 
tor of  these  volumes.  It  would  not  indeed  be  very  hazardous 
to  assert  that  they  werje  not  undertaken  at  all,  for  the  follow- 
ing history  which  we  find  in  the  introduction,  bears  inter^ 
nsJ  evidence  of  utter  falsehood  : 

*  The  many  contradictory  reports  circulated  by  Buonaparte's 
emissarfes,  or  disseminated  by  ignorant  and  malignant  travellers, 
concerning  the  present  situation  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  people 
of  Holland,  France  and  Switzerland,  induced  a  continental  sove> 
reign  to  order  one  of  his  ministers  of  state,  in  the  latter  part  of  1803, 
to  engage  some  judicious  and  well  informed  person  to  undertake  a 
journey  into  these  countries, 

*  The  minister,  with  tile  approbation  of  his  prince,  fixed  upon  4 
Brabant  nobleman,  as  eminent  for  his  talents  as  for  his  birth,  whQ 
had  more  than  once  formerly  travelled  over  the  same  ground ; 
whose  relatives  possessed  rank  and  wealth,  and  whose  friends  wcrt 
powerful ;  w  ho  was  >vell  recommended  from  abroad  ;  and  who  had 
protectors  at  home,  to  support  him  in  case  of  any  unforeseen  occur- 
rencos,  resulting  in  consequ^nca  of  the  active  and  oppressive  suspir 

-cion  of  the  French  government. 

*  The  editor  has  been  honoured  with  a  communicatiom  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  this  noblei^an  with  the  minister  of  state,  and  its 
contents  form  these  volumes.  They  carry  with  them  internal  evi- 
dence of  intrinsic  worth,  as  woll  a6  of  unfettered  truth  ;  and 
•vince,  that  a  person,  to  Whom  ministers  opened  their  cabiiusts,  and 
whom  the  great  admitted  to  their  familiar  society,  could  be  no  or- 
dinary traveller.  When  the  statesmen,  the  warrior,  the  placen>an» 
and  the  courtier  unbosom  themselves  to  any  one  they  love  ar 
esteem,  and  their  sentiments,  and  evQU  their  expressions,  as  near  as 
possible  are  preserved  and  related ;  they  certainly  convey  the  most 
genuine  picture  of  the  state,  and  of  its  affairs;  and  in  describing 
faithfully  the  present,  announce  to  nations  what  they  are  to  expect* 
to  hope,  or  to  fear  for  the  future.' 

To  point  out  and  enlarge  upon  the  entire  improbability  of 
such  a  tale,  would,  we  presume,  be  superfluous,  and  similar 
improbabilities  occur  in  almost  every  page.  This  Bra- 
bant nobleman,  this  man  of  straw,  does  not  give  any  account 
of  the  countries  and  places  through  which  hie  passed  ;  such 
indeed  is  not  professed  to  have  >  been  the  object  of  his  expe* 
^ition  ;  the  four  volumes  are  one  continued  catalogue  ^of 
profligacy  and  crime  ;  and  even  these  details,  from  the  iii^ 
significance  and  obscurity  of  the  characters  to  which  they 
belong,  would,  even  if  they  might  lay  daim  to  greater  cre^ 
dit,  fail  of  that  interest  which  is  raised  by  the  annals  of  titled 
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MBd  ilhifttriovs  villainy,  the  imty  ^ch^pitr  mhkh  we  W| 
ferased  withoqjt  disgiiist  is  one,  which,  horn  the  weU-know9 
virtue  ami  valour  af  the  opce  bappy  ioJiaU^wt^  of  SwHfer«' 
)Bnd«  the  miod  dwelk  upon  with  ^alisf^cUoa,  9ivd.  has  iittie 
difficulty  in  believing  to  be  Uue.  A^r  extraeUag  it  there* 
fore  for  the  amusement  of  our  i^eaders,  we  sli#J)  diMoi^s  the«e 
yoUunes  and  their  foctiinaie  author^  h(9|)iiig  tb^t  he  will  now 
rest  from  his  labours,  satisfied  wJtb  the  contrpbutions  he  ha^ 
already  exacted  from  the  curiosity  of  a  credulous   pub-- 

lie. 

*Tbc  young  -Swiss  la^y  mentioned  in  my  last,  is  the  datigliteT  ofa 
)atc  senatar  of  what  was  focoi^rly  cafled  the  French  factfon,  and  who 
on  the  day  he  was  certain  that  Frenchmen  wouM  annihilate  the  inde- 
pendance  of  his  country,  punished  himsdf  for  what  he  called,  in  hi> 
will,  high  treason  against  civil  society,  by  blowing  opt  his  brains, 
ills  sole  daugtiter  was  mourning  over  the  corpse  of  her  father,  when 
her  lover,  the  son  of  another  senator,  informed  her  ofhis  resolutica 
of  dying  a  freeman,  by  enlistingamong  that  sacred  and  patriotic  corps 
•f  eight  hundred  youths,  who  voiuntarily  renounced  existence, 
when  they  had  no  longer  a  country.  He  was  then  already  on  the 
advanced  post,  four  leagues  from  Berne,  and  told  her  that  probably 
before  the  letter  had  reached  its  address  he  should  be  a  corpse. 

*  Overwhelmed  thus  with  grief  and  horror,  she  was  visited  by  fooF 
oAer  young  ladies,  like  herself,  mourning  the  approaching  catas- 
trophe, that  would  deprive  them  ot  their  lovers,  but  who  proposed 
to  her  not  to  cry,  or  pass  their  time  in  unavailing  lamentations,, 
but  to  share  the  patriotic  laurels  and  cypiresses  of  those  so  justly  wor- 
thy of  their  affection.  She  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  accompany 
them,  but  before  they  arrived  near  tlie  field  of  battle  their  number 
was  hicreased  to  sixt}',  and  would  have  been  six  hundred,  had  not 
parental  authority  interfered.  Tliey  had  not  discovered  the  post 
selected  by  their  heroic  lovers  liefoie  the  battle  began.  Observing  a 
battery  at  a  distance,  the  destructive  iite  of  which  hewed  dowiv 
whole  ranks  of  their  countrymen,  they  stormed  it^  and  with  thelos^ 
of  twenty-two  among  ibem>  carried  it,  disarmed  the  Ficjvch,  but 
not.  knowing  how  to  point,  or  even  bow  to  load  a  Gannon,  their  valour 
did  uo  oth^  service  than  to  prevent  their  friend^  from  suff;f  ring  by  its 
^re.  AbattaKoa  of  grenadiers ashailed  them  in  tl^eir  t^urn,  and  ofered 
them  quarter  on  restoring  the  cannon  ;  to  thispropof.al  they  ua^weredf 
by  the  firelocks  takea  from  the  French  gunnx^ps.  They  were  then  ali 
cut  and  maimed,  and  left  for  dead  upon  the  fitld  of  battle.  Two  of 
the  youug  girls,  who,  with  her,  survived  the  carnage  ot  th -t  day^ 
reside  in  her  bouse,  and  are  supported  by  her  private  fortune.  One 
of  them  has  lost  an  arm,  and  ^e  other  a  leg;  and  though  they,  as 
well  as  herself,  have  been  courted  and  asked  in  marriage,  they  have 
4tclined  all  oiers,  because,  to  use  her  own  words,  ^  angels  aloue  art 
mixthy  toxef lace«.  as  lovers,,  such  genuine  patriots*^' 
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*  She    related    to   me   the  interesting    manner   in  which    those  , 
Riiblc  youths  prepared  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  upontliealtar^of  theit  • 
coijnt4"y.     The  fathers  o<  most  of  them  were  senators,  or  membi^rsof 
the  government  of  the  state.     When  a  report  was  spread  in  this  city 
that  the  French  general,  Brune,  by  his  treachery,  had  rendered  all 
Tesistance  to  save  Helvetic  liberty  unavailing,   a  deputation  of  then% 
waited  upon  their  parents  to  know  whether  their  country  was  in  dan- 
ger, and  whether  no  human  efforts  could  preserve  it.    -The  answer 
brought  them  gave  no  hopes  of  escaping  from  the  pestilential  embra- 
^    ces  of  the  French  revolutionists,  but  in  death.     They  then  mai:ched 
out  from  this  city  in  a  body,  without  seeing  any  of  their  relatives  and 
friends.     Arrived   near  the  place  where  it  had  been  determined  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  French,  their  first  business   was  to  write 
letters  of  eternal  adieu  to  all  those  whom  nature,  or  affection,  made 
dear  to  them,  and   to  dispose  of  their  property  or  valuables  by  will. 
Having  thus  bid  adieu  to  all  earthly  cares,  I  hey  invited  the  pastor  of 
the  parish  to  preach  their  funeral  sermon,  after  having  administered 
them^the  sacrament,  and  conferred  6n  them  his  prayers  and  blessings. 
He  at    firbl  tried  to  dissuade  them  from   spilling,  at  once,  so  much 
noble  blood,  but  their  resignation  and  firmness,  their  heroism  and 
enthusiasm,   caught   his  own    patriotic  bosom.     lie  sent  for  his  two 
sons,  who  served   in  a  corps  of  the  militia  encamped  in  the  vicinity ; 
admonished  them  not    to   be   behind  hand  with  such  models  before 
their  e3es,  and  told  them  that  he  himself,    though  past  three-score, 
would  share  the  glory  of  such  patriotic   martyrdom.     It  is  unnepes- 
sar3'  to  say,  that  bis  sons  did  not  live   to  be  orphans,  nor  the  parent 
to  mourn  the  lojjs  of  his  children.     The  pastor  placed  himself  in  the 
rank  between  his  two  sons.  His  presence  eli^ctrified  the  whole  corps, 
and  of  five  hundred   militia  men  all  were  alter  prodigies  of  valour, 
either  slain  or  wounded. 

*  I  do  not  remember,  in  the  annals  of  history,  to  have   read   of  a 
scene  so  moving  as  this  must  have  been.     To  hear  a  virtuous  divine 
pronouncing  his  own  as  well  as  the  funeral  service  of  eight  hundred 
individuals,  in   the  vigour  of  health  and  youth,  and  whoall,  within 
some   hours,  would  renounce  parents,  mistresses^  riches  and  plea- 
sures; would   break  all  tho^^e  ties  that  generally  attach  man  to  life, 
and  prefer  certain  destruction  to  a  still  uncertain  bondage,  is  singu- 
lar, extraOidinary,  and  interesting.     It  borders  more  upon  romance 
than   it  resembles  historical   facts,   and  cannot,    therefore,  when  so 
many  witnesses  are  still  alive,  that  may  affirm  its  reality,  be  too  often 
mentioned   or  related.     In  oi^r  days  examples  of  pure  patriotism  are 
»o  rare,  that  this  almost  appears  incredible  or. supernatural.     What 
might  not  have    been  done  for  the  restoration  of  order  in  Europe, 
with  a  nation  th;it  has  produced  euch  patriots  and  such  heroes  i  And 
what  might  r.ot  yet  be  done  for  the  delivery  of  mankind  from  the  raon- 
bters  of  the  French  revolution  and  its  rulers,  if  wisdom  and  genero- 
iity  directed   the  councils  of  lawful  princes,  and  honoured  and  re- 
v^arded   actions  which,  in  proportion  as  they  are  rare,  are  lobe  ac- 
1.   owlcdged  as  more  valuable  V 
CiiiT.  Ui:v.  Vol.  <;.  October,  1806.  N  • 
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Abt.  VI.-)-08tierMlMMif  M  CMCff^  eammdei  with  Bist^. 
riet  of  (he  Diuau.  By  Evtrmtd  H0nfe,  E$q.  F^  R.  S. 
LeiidoH.   BvQ.  Nicoir    1806. 

BEFORE  entering  npoii  0)e  bittory  of  cancer  in  generaL 
Mr.  Home  bas  related  a  number  of  particular  examplei  of 
ibe  disease,  affecting  diflfefent  parts,  and  attended  by  different 
etroumstances.  Tbis  is  cf  rti^inly  tbe  proper  metbod  of  mak^ 
hig  us  acquainted  with  all  the  modifications  of  tbis  dreadfnl 
malady ;  though  unhappily,  from  the  little  progress  that  baa 
been  made  towards  the  cure,  we  fear  either  that  tlie  most  in* 
timate  familiarity  with  the  obvious  appearances  of  the  dig- 
ei^e  will  never  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  its  proper  treat- 
men  t|  or  (which  we  rather  hope)  that  there  are  some  cir- 
f nmstances  f ither  local  or  constitutional  that  have  hitherto 
escaped  the  sagacity  pf  observers.  If  Mr.  Home  has  not  beet| 
^ble  toadd  any  thing  material  towards  supplying  the  greatest 
ijl€$id€raty;m  in  surgery,  tbe  work  before  us  evinces  that  it 
is  not  for.  want  of  n^aking  the  beft  use  of  tbe  opportunities^ 
which  his  high  professional  situation  presenti  to  him. 

We  must  first  notice  the  cate||^ which  form  tbe  intrpducto* 
ly  part  of  tbe  work,  and  which  indeed  make  the  principal 
bulk  of  the  volume.  Two  are  given  as  examples  of  cancer, 
the  origin  of  which  was  ascertained.  The  first  is  a  case  of 
cancer  of  the  penis  ;  after  recovery  from  a  very  severe  ac- 
cident a  pimple  was  discovered  on  the  glans,  which  after 
six  months  began  to  ulcerate  and  become  cancerous.  This 
^ase  is  ^iven  at  great  length,  but  we  find  nothing  v^iy  par- 
ticular in  the  history  ^  students,  however,  will  nnd  in  it  aa 
f  j^cellent  detail  of  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  of  tbe 
^ppfiarances  after  death.  Tumours  were  found  even  in  the 
chest,  which  resembled  in  their  internal  texture  the  diseased 
glands  in  the  loins  ;  %  fact,  which  to  us  makes  it  probable 
ibi|t  tbe  whole  lymphatic  system  19  diseased  in  tbe  cancerous 
babit.  Mr.  Home,  however,  has  not  drawn  this  inference 
from  it.  The  second  is  a  history  of  a  cancerous  tumour 
of  the  foot,  originating,  Mr.  Home  says,  from  the  pressure  of 
tight  shoes.  On  both  these  cases  we  may  observe  that  tbe 
accidents,  to  which  they  are  attributed,  may  have  been  no 
more  than  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  discovered,  Mr, 
Hey  has  remarked  that  the  proeputium  ^s  more  contracted  than, 
i^  natural  in  those  persons,  who  are  afterwards  tbe  subjects  of 
cancer  of  those  parts;  a  circumstance  wliich  indicates  a 
strong  disposition  to  the  disease  in  the  primordial  structure  of 
the  body,  and  which  inclines  us  strongly  to  the  opinion^ 
thi»t  these  accidents  bad  no  other  effect^  tbun  to  call  tbe  atic^n^^ 
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lion  of  (he  patients  to  the  iir«t  visible  marks  of  ,the  disease^ 
and  very  probably  to  accekrste  its  progress* 

Six  cases  are  next  given  of  tgoaours  which  were  indo- 
lent in  their  origin^  some  of  which  afterwards  became^and 
others  it  was  suspected  would  have  become  true  cancers. 
Three  of  these  were  new  suUtances  formed  in  the  mnmmcu 
which  were  removed  hy  excision :  they  were  bard  solid 
tumogrs^  contained  in  an  investing  membrane*  Two  others^ 
whjcb  werejudg;ed  to  be  of  the  same  natQre>  oroduced  the 
symptoms ot  canceri  of  which  the  patients  died«  We  can- 
not say^  however^  that  we  are  at  all  convinced  that  the 
successful  cases  were  truly  of  a  canceroqs  nature* 

The  third  chapter  contains  a  number  of  cases  of  cancer  of 
the  breastj  attended  with  difierent  circumstances^  anditillus^ 
trates  the  great  variety  of  symptoms^  which  is  to  be  met 
ivith  in  ihis  disease.  We  shall  select  the  following  observa-- 
tiouS)  which  throw  much  light  on  the  generation  of  the  fun* 
gated  sore : 

*  Xa  Ibeact  of  ppeeatton  (for  the  removal  of  a  tumour)  it  was  found, 
that  the  tutnour  bad  attached  jMelf  to  the  pectoral  mutclef  tnd 
therefore  a  portion  of  the  muscle  Wm  removed  aloi^  with  it,  mnd  n# 
partwHs  left\hat  had  undergene  any  alteration  in  structure  from 
disease.  Every  tiling  went  on  well,  and  the  wound  was  completely 
healed  in  about  three  weeks^  In  six  mouths  time,  there  was  a  ful«> 
ness  and  hardness  in  th^  pectoral  muscle,  under  the  cicatrix ;  and  in 
this  part  there  was  occasionally  pain*  In  a  twelvemonth  the  tu«» 
niour  had  become  prominent,  putting  the  skin  over  it  on  the  stretchy 
and  the  pain  so  severe  as  to  be  intolerable.  It  daily  increased;  and  upoa 
the  patient's  being  seized  with  a  \'omiting,  there  was  a  discoloration 
on  the  lower  part  of  it,  so  that  the  retching  had  burst  some  of  the 
smaller  vessels  in  it  Nothinggave  relief,  either  used  internally  or 
externally.  In  about  a  fortnight  the  skin  gave  way,  a  fungotis  excres* 
cence  shot  out»  mixed  with  coagulated  bleod,  m>m  parts  of  it  git* 
ingway.  This  was  so  loose  iu  its  textaire,  as  loaihiiit  its  being 
r^mov^,  which  was  don^  hy  the  person  who  then  attended.  This 
fungous  excrescence,  resembUng  dark  coagulated  Uood,  daily  in* 
crei^d,  having  a  very  small  proportion  of  animal  powers,  and  a 
▼ery  rapid  growth  ;  and  in  about  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  its 
formation,  the  patient  was  relieved  by  death|  from  the  torturing' 
sufierings  of  the  disease. 

*  in  this  case,  the  operation  having  been  performed  after  the  con* 
tamination  had  reached  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  long  before  it  ha4 
produced  any  visible  effects,  it  shews  very  distinctly  the  different 
appearances  the  same  disease  p\its  on  in  the  mamma,  in  the 
Arst  instance,  and  \  tlie  pectoral  muscle,  in  the  second ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  explains  the  fui^ated  sore  and  the  cancer,  to  be  the 
effects  of  the  same  disease,  only  varying  according  to  the  structure 
#1  the  parts  which  are  attacked/ 
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A 'gVeal  quantity  of  valuable  matter  is  contained  in  this 
chapter,  of  which  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  a 
Terv  brief  account.  One  example  is  given  of  the  iormatiot^ 
of  ft  tumour,  which  required  extirpation  at  the  age  of  ^7# 
occasioned  by  a  Wow  received  at  the  age  of  15.  An  instance 
is  next  related  where  the  patientlived  nine  years  after  the  first 
operation,  though  the  disease  was  unifofojly  progressive 
during  the  whole  time,  and  the  patient  submitted  to.  suc- 
cessive operations,  as  different  parts  became  contaminated; 
and  even  ?n  this  case  Mr.  Home  conceives  that  the  operations 
shortened  the  life  of  the  sufferer.  The  poison  does  not  always 
take  its  course  through  the  glands  of  the,  axilla:  some- 
times those  which  are  situated  under  the  clavicle  are  the 
only  glands  contaminated,  and  rn  one  rare  .example  -th^ 
glands  situated  near  the  sternum  were  aiffected,  and  no 
others.  When  the  poison  takes  this  course,  it  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  lung's,  atld  the  respira- 
tion will  become  disordered  from  this  cause.  The  oedema- 
tous  swelling  of  the  arm,  front  the  obstructed  condition  of 
Ihe  glands  of  the  axilla,  is  not%in  uncommon  occurrence: 
but  a  case  is  given  of  another  kind  of  swelling  wjiich  is  more 
rare.  After  the  extirpation  of  a  cancerous  tumour,  the 
patient  was  attacked  with  a  pain  in  the  neck,  extending  up 
to  the  head  behind  the  ear.  The  pain  descended  first  to  the 
shoulder,  and  then  to  the  upper  p^rt  of  the  arm,  which 
began  to  swell  as  low  as  thejoint  of  the  elbow  ;  the  swelling 
being  not  of  the  oedtimatous  kind,  but  rather  firm  and 
brawny, so  that  the  arm  felt  to  herself  slift'and  light.  Other 
cases  are  likewise  related,  by  consulting  which  the  student 
may  become  acquaialed  with  nearly  all  the  forms  of  cancer, 
in  the  part  which  it  most  commonly  occupies.  Mr.  Home 
has  drawn  from  his  exper^nce  the  following  important 
practical  coaclusion  :  that  when  the  loctfl  disease  has  ac- 
quired the  power  of  contamination,  it  is  too  late  to  hope  for 
success  from  an  extirpation  of  the  parts ;  and  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  operation  oft^n  increases  the  i:api- 
<Jity  of  the  symptoms  and  accelerates 'death. 

A  chapter  is  next  given  on  the  hydatid  of  ^he  breast j^ 
and  three  others  to  illustrate  the  symptoms  of  cancer  in  the 
tongue,  in  the  testicle,  and  in  the  rectum.  M  r.  Home  afterwards 
pK^ceeds  to  lay  down  the  inferences  he  thinks  deducible  froui 
the  facts  he  has  related.  In  performing  this  task,  we  can- 
not say  thut  we  feel  satisfied  either  with  regard  to  the  novel- 
ty, the  importance,  or  the  correctness  of  the  principles  he 
has  advanced.  Fropa  Mr.  Hunter,  he  says,  h^teeived  his 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  contsfmiaatiou  of  the  disease  ;   bu^ 
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tbat|tbec^iice)rq^s  •poison  ba^jacantaijainating.pp.wer,  has 
*been  an  i^eaprevjalent  at  aU  times,  though  eventat  present  w^ 
Jby  lip  me^ns  regard  it  as  correctly  or  di&tiaqtly  proved,  uof 
have  we  g^in^dJVpni  Mr.  HA.work  any  ii^formatiori  what- 
ever, uppi^  this  cpntaminaijug  power^  or  the  laws  , to  which 
the  agency  of  this  poison  is  subojijtted.  Xhatxqnimon  in*- 
^dolent  tuoaours  may  ijecojDe  cancerous,  Mr.  Home  iar^cif^ 
tQ  be  an  idea-^f  his  own.  j  We  can  find  nothing  lik:^  a  proof 
.of  the tri^jth  pf  it;  in  t^e  facts. here  advanced;  ^aj:^ji'  we  ^ar'e 
•littjedisf^o^d  to  admit  it  upon  sljgbt  evidence,  since  the 
practice  it;  tends  to  enpoorage  is  an  evil,   nearly  as  ^eat  a^ 

the  mischief  it  is  intended  tQ  prevent.  ,,..  .  ^   ;  j.    . 

.  The  only,  principle?  which  Mr.  H.  ventures  .to  bring 
forward  at  present  are  two;  lst>  that  cancer  is  a  ,disease> 
vi^ich  is  local  in  its  oiiigin  ;  and  2dly,  that  it  is  not  a  ^is^ 
ease,  which  immediately  takes  place  in  a  Healthy,  part  of 
the  body,  but  bnie  for  the  production  of  which  it  is  necessiiry 
that  the  part  should  ha.ve  undergone  some  previous  change 
connected  with  disease.  The  fir&t  of  these  prop9sitions  is 
either  frivolous  or  inadmissy^le ;  frivolous,  if  it  means  no  more 
than  that  what  it  seems  to  assert;  inadmissible,  jf  it  means  . 
(as  we  presume  it  does)  that  the  removal  of  the  pjirt  at:  apy 
time  whatever  will  certainly  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
disease.  Npt  a  single  fact  here  adduced  warrants  this  con- 
delusion;  and  to.  establish  jt  requires  an  accumulation  of 
impartial  and  unexceptionable ,  evidence.  To  the  second 
proposition  we  do  not  object;  but  must  rem^k  th^t  the 
previous  morbid  change  may  be  induced  by  internal  causes 
as  well  as  external  irritation  ;  and  we  fear  therefore  that  it 
leads  to  no  useful  practical  conclusion.  And.w;hen  Mr. 
^ome  illustrates  his  position  by  the  well  known  example  of 
tumours,  which  have  continued  indolent  for  y ears,. >vi thou t 
pjroducing  any  symptoms,  and  after  j^eing  irritated  by  acci- 
dental violence,  (and  he  should  have  added,  often,  without 
such  irritation)  have  assumed  a  qew  disposition  and  become 
'  cancerous,  hp  sterns  to  us  to  renounce  al)  pretensions  to 
originality  of  thought,  and  all  claims  even  to  tl)e  appearance 
of  discovery.  The  question  has  been  oftfen  discussed,  and^ 
we  do  not  find  any  materials  in  this  work  to  enable  us  ta 
resolve  it  decisively  t  and  as  Mr.  Hunter  thought  this  con- 
version of  one  disease  into  another  impossible^  and  as  Mr, 
Pearson  (no  mean  authority'on  this  subject)  has  expres^sed 
the  same  opinion,  Mr.  H.  will  surely  not  pretend  that  it  is  to 
be  esteemed  an  every  day  occurrence. 

Mr»  Home  seems  confident  that  there  is  a  stage  in  vvhich 
every  tuniaur  that  can  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  cancerous^ 
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poison  mrgfat  ehber  he  Ahpai^ei  hf  toptekf  ^(^{^tleiitidlijl^ 
or  extirpated  without  any  hik^ard  or  the  recurrence  of  the 
disease.  By  the  use  of  certaiti  external  reinedies  ^  matter 
tomours  in  the  breast  have  been  dispersed,  i(nd  the  medical 
petson,  who  directed  the  applieation,  has  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  having  cured  a  cancer ;  and  1  am  led  to  believe, 
that  be  has  indeed  done  the  next  thing  to  it,  that  he  has 
prevented  a  cancer  being  formed  at  all/  Here  again  we 
cannot  but  comolain  of  assertions,  unsupported  by  A  tittle 
of  evidence.  Our  own  e^cp^rience  has  led  us  to  form  eon-* 
elusions  dhrectly  the  reUhe.  Without  pronounC^iHg  it  hii- 
possible  for  a  tumour  to  change  (ts  disposition,  we  believe 
that  most  cbmmonly  a  cancerous  tumour  is  fl-otn  the  Very 
beginning,  of  aspecifid  nature,  that  no  extetnsil  abpiications 
have  the  power  of  dispersing  it;  and  that;  though  the  ex- 
tirpation of  it  is  often  a  justifiable  attempt,  the  ultiniate 
success  of  the  operation  undertaken  under  the  most  l^our- 
able  circum^ances  is  extremely  precario^ 

Included  in  these  ob^rvalions  we  find  an  stnatdiUical  de- 
scription of  cancerous  tumours  in  different  stages  of  theif 
! Progress,  which  is  more  fdll  and  satisfactory  than  can  be 
bund  in  any  preceding  work.  The  two  remaining  chapter^ 
are  employed  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  advantages 
apd  disadvantages  of  the  diflferent  modes  employed  tot 
the  extirpation  of  cancer;  and  in  describing  the  operationi 
in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  body,  where  extirpation  is  re- 
quisite and  practicable.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  say  that 
tnese  directtons  are  the  best  which  the  improved  'conditidik 
of  modern  surgery  can  supply. 

.  Mr.  Home  has  conferred  no  small  obligation  on  the  pub* 
lie  by  putting  them  in  possession  of  a  valuable  collection  off 
facts  well  arranged,  and  atpparently  related  with  the  greatest 
jCandour  and  fidelity.  If  we  do  not  think  so  highly  of  thk 
inferences  which  be  has  drawn  from  them,  mucn  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  refractory  and  intractable  ndtnne  ef 
the  subject.  Much  of  oar  knowledge  of  the  nUure  of  dis- 
eases ^  is  derived  from  methods  of  treaiment  which  have 
been  found  taost  successful,  and  a  careful  consideration  ot 
the juvanti^  :iud  iedtrttia  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the 
most  experienced  observation  and  the  most  penetratingjudg-^ 
,4ne«t  should  be  bewildered  in  the  investigation  of  a  hopeless 
mabdy,  to  the  core  of  which  the  skill  of  surgery  and  the 
science  of  medicine  have  proved  equally  inadequate. 
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Art.  Vlf. —^tfoWca/  FragmenU  of  ike  M^gnl  Emdre,  ^ 
the  Morattott,  and  of  the  English  Concerm  in  indoUaii 
from  the  Year  166»;  Origin  of  the  MngU$h  &&fWiift. 
ment  and  of  the  Com^ny"$  trade  at  Broach  and  Surat ; 
and  a  general  Idea  of  the  Government  and  Pe^  of  h^ 
doitan.    %  Robert  Orme,  Esq.  F.  A.  S.    To  which  i^ 

.  ^fjSaid,  an  Jccoant  rfthe  Life  and  WrHingk  of  the  Ja^ 
thor.    4/0.  WiQgrave.     180d. 

MR.  Orme  ii  well  kno^ti  to  the  public  by  bis  tlistory  of 
the  MtKtarj  Transttctiopi  ot  the  british  Nation  ip  iDclostan* 
A^  ao  hisidriaii^  he  pos^sses  considerable  merit ;    bis  nar* 
fatived  a^e  clear  aha  forcible^  Without  any  turgidity  or  re- 
^ndiknc^ff  of  diction.    The  historical  fragments  of  the  Mo* 
gul  eBt]^rt^,  which  o^ciipy  the  first  place  in  this  volume, 
cWitttin  ^  portibPof  the  rdgn  bf  Auraniseb  frooi  1659  to  the 
tepture  and  eicecPtion  6f  Sambagi^  the  sop  and  successor  o^ 
the  fkmods  adventurer  S^vagi^  in  1689.    The  power  of  the 
Monguh,  wbi^h  commebced  in   1518j  was  not  extended 
'  <^ver  tb^  Decan  or  sduthern  parts  of  Indostan  till  the  time  of 
Awmwi^h,  when  the  whole  peninsula^  a  few  mountainoos 
irJEic^  excepted^  was  subjl^eted  and  rendered  tributary  to  the 
throore  of  Delhi.    Atrritnzeb  died  in  I707j  in  his  ninetieth 
jrear.     He  paved  his  way  to  the  throne  by  the  imprisonment 
of  his  father  and  the  destruction  of  bis  three  brothers  with 
ifxof  theit  soPs.    His  ambition^  whith  extended  to  the  en* 
tire  conquest  of  the  whole  peninsula  oftndostan.  Was  for  a 
Vme  greatly  hnpeded  by  the  enterprising  genius  of  Sevagif 
#ho  from  a  private  station  became  the  founder  of  the  pre* 
•iPt  Mtion  of  the  M^hirattahs,  who,  in  a  later  period,  took 
Aiii|de  vengeance,  oh  the  Successors  of  Aurunzeb.    Sevagi 
#Mra  the  iervid^of  the  king  of  Visiapour  ;  but,  suspected 
ef  harbouring  ambitious  designs  against  his  master,  heantici* 
paled  the  death  which  awaited  him  by  retiring  with  the  troopa 
^tider  his  command  to  the  sea-coast,  where  be  got  possession 
ef  several  fortresses.    The  reputatioP  of  his  abilities  t^qw 
caused  him  to  be  joined  by  a  number  of  followers.    The 
kin^srof  Visiapour  made  several   fruitless  attempts  to  reduce 
liioi  to  subjection.     As  enterprising  as  be  was  politic,  and  «¥ 
iubtle  as  he  was  brave,  be  soon  foresaw  tiie  prefects  i^d  pre* 
TentH  the  attempts  of  his  enemies.    By  the  dexterity  of  bit 
itratagems  or  the  rapidity  of  his  motions^  he  waa  sure  to  take . 
tt^ero  by  surprise.   When  they  were  indulging  in  security,  hm, 
Waa  always  ready  for  the  attack  ;   and  when  they  though! 
hitn  engaged  at  a  distance,  he  was.  perhaps  actually  presenl^ 
hi  disguise;  in  their  cities  or  their  campS/  examioipg  their 
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position,  scrutinizing  their  force,  and  noting  their  means  of* 
defence  and  the'  possessors  of  their  wealth.  No  attempts; 
however  immoral  or  unjust,  were  left  unpractised  when  they 
offered  a  prospect  of  success  ;  and,  like  most  of  his  country.- 
men,  he  considered  p6i8on  and  assassination  among  the  legi- 
timate means  of  war.  But  though  he  excelled  in  craft  and 
the  darkest  wiles,  yet  when  a  favourable  opportunity  occur- 
red, hexiould  manifest  the  most  intrepid  daring.  To  the 
most  insidious  art  he  joined  the  most  heroic  qualities; 
and,  such  was  the  inventive  fertility  of  his  brain,  that  he 
never  seemed  to  want  resources  in  the  most  critical  situations^ 
Aurunzeb  for  a  lime  favoured  his  designs,  and  hoped  to  ren- 
der him  subservient  to  his  own  views  by  destroying  the  king 
of  Visiapour.  But  he  soon  found  that  the  ambition  of  Sevagi 
was  equal  to  his  own  ;  and  that  he  was  seeking  to  establish  a 
power  independent  on  that  of  the  Mongul.  Along  and  desul* 
tory  war  now  ensued  between  Sevagi  and  the  Mongul^  which 
was  prosecuted  at  intervals,  and  with  various  success,  far  the 
space  of  nineteen  years,  till  the  former  died  in  l630  of  an 
inflammation  in  his  lungs,  and  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age.  Hi& 
funeral  obsequies  were  accompanied  with  the  conflagraiiou 
©f  his  attendants,  his  animals,  and  wives.  Sevagi  was  at 
One  period  of  his  life  enticed  to  the  court  of  Delhi  under  the 
Solemn  assurance  of  protection  from  Aurunzeb  himself.  He 
Entered  the  city  with  a  considerable  retinue,  ^t  left  orders 
with  the  officers  of  his  army  not  to  obey  any  letters  from  him 
unless  th^y  were  confirmed  by  the  verbal  messages  of  some 
of  his  servants  who  enjoyed  his  confidence.  Aurunzeb  wa» 
pre'paring  for  his  destruction,  but  the  high  Omrahs  of  his 
court  exclaimed  against  the  treachery.  Sevagi  was  appri^- 
^d  of  the  design,  letters  were  sent  to  his  officers,  but  with 
messages- opposite  to  the  letters.  Relays  of^  the  fleetest 
horses  were  ordered  to  approach  Delhi ;  Sevagi  found  meaosi 
to  niake  his  escape  concealed  in  a  covered  basket;  he  pas-% 
«ed  the  river  unsuspected,  and  returned  to  his  troops  breath- 
ing implacable  revenge  against  his  treacherous  adversary^ 
Sambagi  inherited  the  power  without  the  genius  of  his  fa-, 
ther.  His' predortiinant  propensity  was  a  passion  for  vfo^. 
men,  which  was  directed  to  an  endless  diversit}';  of  objects- 
Thi^  ultimately  proved  his  ruin.  A  beautiful  Hindoo  wa% 
ibou^to  be  escorted  in  the  usual  nocturnal  procession  to  the 
fibhse  of  her  futtti-e  husband.  Sambagi,  whose  desire  waf J 
rrfftam^d  by  the  insidious  representation  of  Cablis  Caun,  who? 
officfiited'fCs  the  pander  of  his  pleasures,  and  who  was  jbriUei 
By  Aurunzeb  to  seduce  his  master  into  the.  snare,  was-  pro- 
<feedfng  with  a  few  attend^nis  to  carry  off  the  b^ide^  wte^ 
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he  was  himself  seized  by  a  party  of  horse  whom  the  Mongui 
h^id  appointed  for  tbe  purpose.  Aurnnzeb  offered  bim  his 
life  and  distinction  in  his  service,  if  he  would  turn  Maho- 
Bietan^  but  on  this  occasion  he  displayed  a  resolution  worthy 
,pf  a  better  fate.  His  answer  was  full  of  invective  and  dis- 
dain ;  after  a  variety  of  mockery  and  insult,  his  tongue  wa^ 
cutout  as  the  penalty  of  speaking  disrespectfully  of  Maho- 
met.  After  this,  Aurunzeb  again  proffered  him  his  life  on 
condition  of  hi»' acknowledging  the  prophet.  *  Not/ said 
Sa^ibagij  *  if  you  would  give  me  your  daughter  in  marriage.- 
He  was  ordered  for  execution;  and  his  heart  was  cut  out> 
^nd  hjs  mangled  limbs  given  to  the  dogs. 
,.  The  author's  ^  general  idea  of  the  government  and  people 
oiF  Indostan'  coosiitutes  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  pari 
of  the  presept  work.  Jt  was  written  in  the  year  1753;  but# 
though  the  whole  country  has  since  that  period  been  con- 
quered by  the  British  arms,  and  we  hope  in  some  measure 
been,  made  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  that  inconupt  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice  which  iias  so  long  been 
the  glorious  distinction  of  this  country,  yet,  as  eastern  man<^ 
ners  and  habits  do  not  readily  change,  that  part  of  Mr; 
Orme's  essay  whicrb  rei'ers  to  those  subjects  will  be  found  as 
applicable  to  the  present  state  of  ladostan^  as  it  was  at  the 
time  when  it  was  written. 

Inlndostan,  the  whole  soil  is  esteemed  the  property  of  the 
Eoverj^ign,  by  whom  or  his  representatives  it  is  let  otft  to  the 
cultivators  on  the  condition  of  receivmg  a  certain  share  of. 
the  prpduoe.  This  share  is  proportioned  to  the  fertility,  of 
the  soil.  Sec.  and  seldom  exceedsone  third.  The  province  of 
Bengal  issappo^d  to  be  the  most  fertile  in  the  world.  It  i«  j4 
gtratum  of  tlie  richest  mould,  in- which,  as  hi  the  most  highly 
cultivated  garden,  io  an  immense  extent  not  a  stone  is  to 
be  foundr         '  * 

I^n  despotic  governments  f^ar  is  the  great  spring  whieh  is 
employed  to  put  in. motion  the  active  powers  o/  man.-Sn- 
perio;*  talents  and  superior  industry  are  regarded  only  as  the 
meaQS  of  furnishing  more  ample  resources  to  the  tyrants 
Hence  no  vigorous  exertion,  no  geneiHjus  emulation  ;  henee 
the  arts  and  sciences,  haive  for  arges  been  raciier  retrograde  •or 
stationary  then  progressive  in  mdostan. 

If  population  ^yere  a  criterion  of  good  government/  or  of 
general  happiness,  this  part  of  the  world  might  be  suppcfled 
\o  possess  t^ie  greatest  stock  of  political  wisdom,  and  of  in- 
divid]tial  happiness.  Bus  alas !  it  is  an  e«xuberant  population 
in  a  state  of  squalid  misery.  '1  he .  multiplication  of  the 
^ecie&.is  faiVdured  by  the.geniai  linture  of  the  climate.  MW^ 
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tifige.is  a  religioui  Anty  with  tbe  Geotoo;  ttid  be  k  ftol  ftB^  : 
strtcked  in  tbe  u«mberof  bis  wives.  Fuet  and  cloathmg, 
the  great  waoto  in  colder  regiotH,  are  rendered  atmostrnper^^ 
floeutby.the  ferrid  temperaiure  of  Indostan.  Heoee  ibii 
appallkig  spectre  of  despoUsm  it  bardiy  lible  to  6bee&  tb^ 
powers  of  proereation. 

Spioaing  and  weaving  are  emplojmentt  whidb  iieedi  bM 
to  accord  with  the  heat  of  the  c^rmate  and  the  feeble  ffiM 
4^  the  inhabitants;    they  <^onstitute  aee«»rdibg>y  iht  HikOiA 
general  occupation  of  both  sexes  in  indtystan.    Thfe  ti^  ot 
weavers  among  the  Genteos  is  stiperiof  tb  thai  df  all  Ih^ 
mechanics,  and  nexfc  to  that  of  the  scribes.    If  lire  eiiiHOt 
diseovef  how  the  Hnen  otanufaclure  was  originaUy  brciiigbt  to 
saeb  a  state  of  perfection  in  Indestan,  we  may  n»ere  readil/ 
d^i^oein  how  it  preserves  tbe  perfection  inbieh  it  bad   otici^ 
Ikitained;  which  appears  not  to  be  greater  at  present  tban 
it  was  a  thousand*  yiears  ago.     Particular  species  of  muslin, 
fic*  are  made  in  paiticular  districts  and  in  particular  fami- 
lies, which  have  probafbly  for  ages  been  exercised  in  tb^ 
same  mamifaclure,  and  without  any  innovations  or  im|Ht>ve« 
neiits,  have  preserved  the  s^rme  iniformity  of  eireeHenee. 
A»  eMit  is  the  staple  traf^of  India>  even  de^potistia  has  found 
an  interest  in  giving  it  some  eiieouragementS'.    The  simpfi^- 
city  and  rudeness  of  the  tools   which  the  Indians  emplny, 
are  6ompenaated  by  their  dexterity  in  the  use  of  them.     Thev 
will  make  a  piece  of  cambric  wHh  macbfftery  with  Irhrcll  * 
an  European  would  hardly  be  able  to  mamifaclure  a  piece  of 
canvass.    Their  sense  of  touch  seems  exquisitely  delicate ; 
a  pod  of  sUk  is  divided  into  tisenty  dtfi^rent  degree^of  5ne- 
ness,  and  yet  while  the  thread  is  rubnitig  fapdly  through 
'their  fingers,  the   women  in^antly  perceive  by  th&  touch 
where  one  sort  ends  and  aootfaer  begins* 

The  diamond  mines,  iike  all  other  lands,  belon|^  t^  tb^ 
sovereign,  for  whom  all  the  diahfpnds  above  k  jf>artiettliirand 
very  moderate  weight  are  reserved.  The  coticealiiient  #f  a 
large  stone  is  punished  with  death.  I'he  MtbH  or  Taft^rsi 
whose  ancestors  under  Tamerlane  conquered  Indostati^thongh 
BOW  very  nmnerous,  seem  lost  in  the  greater  pot>ttlatron  ot 
the  Gentoos^  who  out  number  them  by  ten  to  on^.  But  the 
Moors,  by  their  superior  hardihood  and  iatifeffidily",  fule  the  ' 
paUent  and  st^missive  Genteos.  Aimost  the  whole  wealth 
pfme  country  and  all  the  offices  of  giyvernment  lire  divi- 
ded amongstt  the  Moors.  But  the  spirit  of  the  ancietit 
Moors  is  but  liEuntly  seen  in  their  descendants..  The  debW 
litatiu^  nature  of  the  climate  and  an  excessive  sensuldity 
Imve  rekxM  their  prkmtive  vigour  both  e&^ody  mtA  ot-* 
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miiicL  Inlhe^i  ib^  mofri  seMe  te^iM  ifanott  totdly  %w> 
Uiigmsbe<}«  Th€re  k  nircxceis  imvevef  UBnatval^  no  me 
liavrever  degndti^i  ne  crkit  boirtver  fttroeioli9^  which  ihey 
wiU  aeb  BerMlr«le.  The  Moors  are  not  ilefittteot  in  to»- 
laae  ;  wftkb  isift  sooie  neaiim  lett^^i^  neoMMry  by  Mw 
arbiti^  nMire  of  ibegoiterBaieiil;  for  where  every  tbwff 
is  maintoiiiod  by  Ihe  terror  of  ihesword^  conrage  i»  lieeMea 
tbe  piriDeipal  qiialttottloa  for  «ay  plaoe  of  disuoctbn  audi 
of  j^wer. 

The  rigid  fiJure  ^f  the  Tartars  is  said  to  be  in  aoase  meai- 
•iifc^sofleaed  dowa  b^  the  olimate  aad  the  modes  of  bft 
iolbe  languid  setMibility  of  the  Iirikns^  Wherever .  desh\ 
potiam  pijevails^  it  is  a  ponderoas  chain  in  which  erery 
socooedtQg  liak  is  loaded  with  ao  aectmittlaled  weight.  Ar* 
bitrary  Mwer  diffuses  its  spiriA  througb^the  whole  comaia^ 
Bikym  Tbr  caprkioos  tyraaay  of  the  sorereigQ  despot  is 
imilated  by  erery  one  of  his  inSerior  slaves,  oa  those  who 
ace  a  Uepr  lower  in  tbe  scde  .of  iDfiueaee  than  himself.. 
The  obiequioas  homage  which  a  man  pays  to  those  abov«, 
he  exacts  with  a  considerable  iacrease  of  servility  froai, 
those  beiow.  This  will  aecessartlv  generate  an  air  df  cere«* 
laoaioiis  gravity  over  the  exlcfiiM  osaoners  and  behaviomv. 
and  ibe  forms  of  politeness  will  be  scrapolousiy  observed. 
In  ejttevaal  gravity  and  decorum  tbe  Moors  are  exceeded 
only  by  the  Qhinese.  There  is  a  staid  formality  in  tbek 
vaaoers  from  which  no  deviations  are  iJlowed.  There  is 
the  atjowHt  civility  amongst  equals,  while  an  extravagant 
Iiomage  is  rendered  to  superiors.  Our  European  rnaoMfH 
me  ^ie  opposite  to  tink  notionaof  poUteoess.  They  cin^ 
not  eadare  oor  free  and  unreserved  expression  of  WMt  we 
tUok  and  what  we  feet.  On  a  sort  of  levee  which  tbe  nabob 
of  Bet^;al  held  in  an  area  of  his  palace,  a  person  of  soni% 
distinq^ny  after  making  his  obeisance,  was  retiring,  bot  mmk* 
ing  a  few  steps  too  far  boekward,  fell  into  a  cistern  of  water 
^hich  was  just  before  the  nabobs  Tbe  risible  muscles  of  the 
European  spectators  were  instantly  in  motion ;  oor  oonld 
^  the  IoimI  laugh  be  suppressed.  The  Moora  preserved  tbeir 
wonted  gravity,  and  not  a  feature  was  discomposed,  but 
tile  vociierous  mirtb  of  tbe  strangers  excited  their  utmost  as^ 
tonisbment. 

The  European  forms  of  politfness  are  in  some  9»easure 
tbe'^indictttioQS  of  benevolence,  or  at  least  if  they  do  not 
pioceed  from  tbe  principle  they  encourage  its  operations  i 
botamcMigthe  natives  of  Indostan,  they  are  only  the  efSMrt 
ct  tfait  most  profound  dissimulation.  They  cun  hide  the 
Ittn^siiodDas^desigits  b^  the  most  consummate  a«l«    A?  n#t 
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moraVrestrathisve  sufi^red  to  sttmd'in  ihe  way  o?^iheir-ava*»- 
ricc  or  ambition^J their •res6hition»  are  more  horridly  barbijf- 
Tout  or  more  desperately  wicked  than  can  be  iJOBceived';  and 
where  salpicion  is  uoiversal^  no  'brdiDary  deceit  anld  no  vul- 
gar treachery' must  be  practised,  to  take  the  eDemy  by  suH- 
Srise,  or  tb:9tr*k6  when  he  does  not  expert*  the  bloni^; 
lore  poisonings  assas8inatiotl»/ '  and  similar  atrocities  are 
•opposed  to  have  been  perpetrated- in  indQstan  rn  a  sitiglfe 
century  than  in  all  Europe  since  the  days  of  Charlemajgtte.  *' 
'  A  belief  io  the  metempsychoas^ 'tends  to  •  iiicrease  the 
imnianity  and  mildness  of  the  Gent6os;  More  sensitive  thM 
the  Moors,  they  surpass,  them  in  the  ceremonials  of  polite^ 
Dess.  The  oppressive  despotism  under  which  they  hveinurel 
them  from  the  Earliest  period  to  the  practice  of*  an  unresist* 
ing  p'atience;  ^nd  there  are  no  people  who  can  exerl  sdcA 
uniform  self-denial,  or  who- govern  the  temper  with  so  mucii 
facility.  But  in  their  commercial  or  interested  transaction* 
they  exert  a  sagacity  which  nothing  can  elude;  they  are 
theacutest  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  worlds  and  qui tc unri- 
valled in  the  arts  of  circumvention.  -<•  * 
•Among  the  Bracfamans  tbe=priesthood  is  inherited  by  de- 
iigent.  Hence  their  numberssre  greater  than  the  services  of 
religion  render  necessary.  Priests. in  generfnl  are  seldom 
^anting^in  devices  to  support  the  interest  of  the  order;  the 
^Brachmans  make  the  first  of  virtues  to  consist  in  the  con* 
•truciiun  of  pagodas,  richly  endowed- for  the  gupport^ef  the 
ofii^^iating  priests ;  and  every  oftence  may  be  expiated  bj 
Jiberal •benefactions  to  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary.'  Bui 
while  the  Bracbmans  encomtige-  such  costly  liberalities  t^ 
tfaemselves,  they  are .  not  backward  in  inculcating  less  iQ«- 
leresting  charities.  On  the  highways,  refectories  are  pro^- 
^ided  for  the  traveller ;  water  for  tbe.thirsty,  and  food  for^  the 
indigent,  it  is  pleasurable  to  behold  superstition  at  timet 
iil lowing  the  track  of  more  ehhghtened  piefty. 

Some  of  the  principalities  are  governed  byGentoos;  but 
it  is  remarked  that  their  administration  is  more  vexations  and 
oppressive  than  that  of  the  Moor^.  Their  policy  seems  it 
m^re  matter  of  mercantile  calculaticm.  Avarice  h  their 
ruling  propensity,  and  they  are  impeded  by  no  scruples  in 
the  gratification;  for  they  think  that  tliey  can  always  atone 
ior  their  injustice  to  the  people^  by  tlieir  fargesses  to  the 
priesjt. 

Oiie  of  the  kings  of  Travancore,  in  the  time  of  Mr^  Ortne, 
liud  been  guilty  o^"  multiplied  enormities,  io  atone  for  whicb 
the  Brach mans  persuaded  him  that  he  must  be  bora  .ane^r* 
jtiis  regeneration  icoDsi&ted  in  4;eiT)g  ^enctoseid  for  a  oeriwa 
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time  in  llie  b6dy  of  *a  goldeiv  cow,  which' was  affterwards 
'tlivided  ^monglhe  priests,  who  had  devised  this  most  effica- 
cious re^toratrve*  6f  innocence  !*f! 

TheHindoos-  thbugh  they  have  been  frequently  invaded  by 

"tli^ neighbouring  nations,   and;  almost   completely  subdued 

/fey  thieMbgdl  Tartai^  under  Tamerlane^j  seem'still  to  retain 

'their  original  characterfsttcs.     They  have  hot  been    melted 

down  into  the  forms  and  manners  of  their  conquerors  ;   and 

though  the  Hindods  Consist  of  so  many  millions  of  people, 

and  aire  spread  over  a  tr^ct  of  country  from  the  Sth^o  tb* 

S'5th  degree  of  northern  latitude,' and  extending  from   east 

to  west  about  1,500  miles,  there  is  still  such   a   perceptible 

similitude  itf  their  form,   dispositio^ns,  artd  observances,  as 

proves  their  descent  from  one  stock,  and  the  unity  of  their 

race.  The  hair  of  the  Indians  is  long,  fine,  andof  a  jet  black, 

th«  nose  dften  aquiline,  the  lips  without  the  African   protu- 

feerance^  the  eyelid  of  the  finest  form,  the  iris  black,  th6 

white  of  the  eye  with  a  faint  tinge  ^f  yellow,   which  'gives  . 

'ratheran  air  of  languor  to  the  countenance.     The  outline 

cff  the  face  is   without  the  monotonous  trniformity  of  the 

Tartar  and  Malay,  of  which  the  diameter  is  always  equal  16 

•the  length.  *      . 

Froni  October  to  March  th^  wind  continually  blows  from 
^orth  to  south,  and  during  the  other  months  in  the  opposite  di- 
'rtction.  The  frame  and  physiognomy  of  the  Indian  indicate  4 
tlegree  of  feebleness  which  surprises  the  %traneer.  The 
sailor  who  lands  on  the  coast,  brandishes  his  stick  and  puts 
fifty  Indians  to  flight.  Two  Eiiglish  sawyers  have  perform- 
ed as  much  wo-rk  in  one  day  as  thirty-two  Indians  ;  and  after 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  dexterity  and  of  instrurfienis; 
the  dispalrity  which  must  be  ascribed  to  physical  strength  will 
still  be  very  great.  But,  if  the  Indian  cannot  exext  an^  great 
tjtiantity  of  muscular  powerala  time,  there  is  still  a  certaiit 
flexibility  in  his  organization,  which  enables  him  to  work 
Idbg  in  bis  owri  degree  of  labour.  Their  limbs  are  suscepti- 
ble 6fe(k)torti6n  and  postures  which  would  be  very  irks6nie 
toan  Europisan.  Hence  they  excel  in  tumbling,  &c.  Their 
infantry  will  march  faster  and  longer  than,  the  European; 
"but  if  rhey  bad  to  carry  4he.r  same  weight  they  could  not 
tilarch*  at  all.  A  greater  quantity,  of  physical  strength 
belongs  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  and  among 
them,  even  nr^der  the  fervors  of  the  tropic,  the  Euro- 
•  pean  will  meet  with  savages  whose  bows  he  would  find 
It  difficult  to  string..  The  stature,  of  the  Hindoos  les- 
sens as  we  approach  the  south,  till  ip  some  parts  it  almost 
^Wi{id)e»^  into  the^  dwarf.    Bat  as  they  are  not  shackled    in 
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iofiiiie;  liyliffiliprff,  an^  m  tbejr  il^p^witboot  pillow*^  ifetf 
fl^Nibil  few  mi tefH^  pf cifrforwty*  Lf^bour  doei  not  nepan 
to  invigorate  the  frame  as  in  ppla^ff  regions ;  for  the  cq|i;» 
mop  people  are  viQi^lly  iffoie  diipipM^ve  than  perapns  whose 
^rouii^siances  ^p  mocf  ^vQurable  to  inactioi).  As  ^i^m 
ff^  no  io^eripfMrijageg  mnongtbe  cgstsi,  eaph  probably  pr^- 
Mffes  its  aborigine  qpaottty  of  beauty  or  deformity.  Tbe 
Cill^rBis  pf  the  fair  sf x  are  very  evax^esoefit  ^  •  tbey  are 
WiraAg^ble  ^  thirteen ;  ar|4  belbre  thirty  the  marks  of 
4tfee  mddec^iiy  ^ppeiK*.  Their  skins  arp  sn^ooth  and  sofl 
^jood  ^ompiire  i  end  though  ilie  men  would  fnrpish  no 
veieaiblf^f^ces  te  the  Farqenian  Hercnlesi  nft  artist  might  di^ 
Hpyer  ^tppng  %he  wQinea  many  of  the  npo^t  deUoat^  traitaof 
the.  M^diqeen  Venps. 

Of  the  natives  of  Indostap,  the  prinpipfd  fo^  j^  f  icie.  This 
it  ffisily  obtained^  and  the  laodf  pear  the  montbs  of  the 
Gangeil  are  f apposed  to  fiirnish  enough  for  the  whole  pro* 
vince  of  3^g%i.  With  a  slender  ploqgh  eP^  two  diminp* 
tive  oxen«  a  turrpw  is  faiptty  traced  ppon  the  grpupd*  The 
#eed  19  then  sown ;  and  the  repaaiping  iabopr  opnsi^t?  iu  9up« 
^y  ing  it  with  wa^^r^  but  in  those  p^ftis  wh^re  the  rainy  peason  is 
of  longcontinuance^it  is  deposited  in  the  earth  just  ^forethat 
aeaspn  begfn^*  The  Indif^n  &M^  rip^  papre  easy  of  digestion 
thapanyother^p^piea  of  food.  Thc^fioestpreparationspf  wheat 
l^fe  not  pp  well  spiled  to  the  ppwi^fSi  of  his  feeble  stomaoh* 
Though  he  uaually  fefrain^  frpp\  inehlriating  Hqpors^  yet 
h^  loveK  to  season  h  is  food  with  the  bpitest.fipioes^  The  absti- 
Jipncefrompnimalfpodisnot  upiv^raai^bptoply  asmall  <)uan« 
^ty  is  taken.  Th^  cow  is  a  sacred  aoipMilj,  but  the  milk  is  highly 
asteemedj  and  spppoifed  to  re^eipblit  the  neptar  of  the  goda. 

Thus  have  we  copdftpsed  iptPfti  mail  poompa^aswe 
ivefe  ablejPUtbe  matter  q(  |;eperf)  fi|Ud  ppp^lai?  interest wbiph 
is  to  b^  found  ip  tN  pi^iept  quartp  of  Mr.  Orme.  The 
tditor^  wbpse  n^me  do^  p^t  appeari  ba^  prelnpd  a  hiogm'- 
pbical  slieteh  pf  bis  life^  from  whiph  however  welearpbut  few 

?irtienlars.  Mr.  Qfp^pwa^  born  in  t798^pt  Atige&gciin  ttMi 
rpykpcpfe  country^  api^  wa^  sapttp  ]£pgland  whep  aearcclj 
iW>  yeprs^  old.  At  sil^  he  went  tP  Hpirow  scbopl>  where  be 
opptipped  betweep  «even  pad  eight  yearsj  aad  wa«  distiu* 
guished  by  hi^  quickness  and  kh  diligepce.  Aftef  having 
obl«iined  ^me  a^paintance  with  commeicia)  tfansaetioii$ 
in  the  offijce  of  the  apeomptpntTgeaer^  of  the  African  Com*^ 
pany^heepibprked  far  lndiaj,and  arrived  ptQalppttain  174(2. 
In  thi^  fpDpwing  year  he  received  the  appointment  of  writer 
In  the  coippany^f  $/^i\^e,  in  which  he  continued  nine  or  ten 

{earsj  and  spent  hia  time  ip  prompting  the  iptereiis  of 
is  employers^  and  in  obtaining  P  stock  of  knowledge  relap 
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^ffrt  to  tbemftfiners^  customs^  and  ftfiairs  of  India.    He  was 
aest  to  Svgland  ia  the  year   175S,  and  commanicaled  to^ 
hh  majesty^  mioisters  ai  that  time  much  valuable  inibrma* 
tfon  respecting  the  affairs  of  India  and  the  then  state  of  our 
Oriental  settlements.     In  the  next  year  he  returned  to  India, 
having  been  previously  appointed  a  member  of  the  council 
at  Fort  St.  George.     Here  his  abilities  as  a  politiciaB  and  % 
statesman  were  eminently  oonspicuous ;  ana  to  his  sngges-* 
tions  and  advice  it  was  principally  owine  that  the  French 
at  that  time,  who  meditated  nothing  less  than  the  entire  con* 
quest  of  India  and  the  expulsion  of  every  fiuropean  settie* 
ment,  were  prevented  from  carrying  their  plans  intoexecu«> 
tioii.     He  it  was  who  discriminated  the  intrepid  and  enter* 
{MTising  genius  of  Colonel   Clive,  who  was  so  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  ascendant  of  the  British  arms  in  India.     He 
arrived  in  London  in   176O,  and  in  1763  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  'History  of  the  Military  Transactions  of  the 
British  in   India/    a    work  which  greatly    increased    hit 
literary  reputation.     His  mind  was  furnished  with  copious 
materials  for  conversatic^n,  and  he  excelled  in  the  power  of 
imparting  the  stores  which  he  possessed.  His  company  was  of 
course   agreeable  to  most  of  the  literary  characters  of  that 
time.    In  1778  he  published  the  second  volume  of  his  h'\&^ 
lory,  which  was  highly  commended  by  the  late  Sir  WilKani 
Jones^who  was  never  suilty  of  hypocritical  or  unmeaning  adu>> 
lation.  Of  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  Mr.  Orme  well 
remarked,  that '  it  contains  thoughts  which  by  long  revolution 
in  the  great  mind  of  Johnson  have  been  formed  and  polished 
like  pebbles  rolled  in  the  ocean.'    On  being  told  of  some  in« 
ternal  fortifications  which  were  carrying  on  in  England,  b^ 
very  emphatically  remarked  that  *  it  was  the  eagles  leaving 
their  nests  to  be  defended  by  magpies.'     In  1792  Mr.  Orme 
left  London  and  retired  to  paling,  where  he  terminated  an  use* 
ful  and  virtuous  life  in  January  1801 ,   and  ia  the  73d  year  of 
|us  age«^    Mr.  Orme  appears  to  have  possessed  a  taste  for 
poetry,  of  which  the  editor  has  published  a  few  notunpleasing 
•pecimens.' 


,Art.  VI II.— -Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lop^ 
Felix  de  Vega  Carpio.  J5y  Henrt/  Richard  Lord  Uottand^ 
ZvQ.    iiongman*    1805. 

AT  a  period  when  foreign  literature  is  so  widely  difiTused 
in  this  cQuutry  throu6;hthe  medium  of  translation  and  by  the 
geusral  knowledge  oflanguages,  it  is  $urpriarinj|;  that  we  should 
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|>e  6Q  liltl^*  acqujiirH^d  with  the  remains  of  Spanish  geniaai; 
^  While  we  have  hardly  a  schoolboy  who  is  not  deeply  read  ia 
the  wonders  of  A^ioslo,  or  a  lover  who  has  not  penned  son- 
nets to  hi»  misUess  in  uuilation  oF Canteens  (tor  Petrarch  is 
grown,too  vnlgai  for  lUe  relined  wits  pF  the  day),  we  hear.no 
pne  bqas-t  an.  acquaintaiice  with  the  ^/Y/wc*/?m  beyoiid  the 
infonnjation  whioh  a  set  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  the.  bf^lles 
Jettres  may  have  pfforded  him  :  alllhut  is  known  of  Lope  or 
Calderon  is,  that  eacli.  wrote  some  hundreds  of  pla-ys,  and 
Carcilasso.is. yet  guiltless  of  one  wakeful  night  to  the  most 
learned  of  our  amorous  poets  Yet  Spain  is.,  not  destitute  of 
the  naemprials  of  ancient  genius  a§  well  as  of  ancientgreat* 
Desst;  and  though,  in  both  respects,  she  ,has  unhappily 
fallen  into  a  prematura  decay,  she  may  boast  of  having  once 
rivalled  in  literature  ^bose  people  whom  .  she  surpassed  iii 
power. 

Under  circumstances  apparently  most  unfavourable  to  the 
progress  of  science,  while  yet  surroijnded  by  her  ancient 
Afriqan  oppressors,  and  exposed  to  the  moje  fo«mJdable  malicQ 
of  her  Christian  neigl>bours,  Castile  was,  first  of  all  ibe  nations 
of  Europe,  blessed  by  thedawn  of  revivipg  genius.  The  polite  . 
and  learned  Mjiors  cpntribMted  to  endpw  the  minds  of  her 
poets  with  eastern  iinagery,  which,  graited  on  the  G(>lhic_ 
Jables  of  their  ancestors,  produced  the  old  romance^  a  couir 
position  unquestionably  of  Castilian  origin. 

The  earliest  w;n7/e7j  monmnent  of  tier  literary  progress, 
which  is  a  poern  on  the  exploits  of  the  Cid  Cam peador, 
jnust  be  dated  at  leajt  a  century  and  half  before  the^age  of 
Paute.  Before  that  age  also,  she  could  reckon  a  king*  aniang 
her  poets,  and  one  not.  a.  mere  Tr<^uveur,  like  our.  Coeur  de 
JAoxij  but  a  philosopher  a^d  a  man  of  letters,  who  actually 
benefited  his  co.uptry  by  the  fruits  of  hisobseryation  and 
gtuidy.  Contemporary  with  Dante  was  another  royal  poetf , 
IV ho  is  remarked  as  a  great  improvier  of  the  famous  national 
metre  called  *  Redondilla ;'  and  he  was  followed  by  a  long 
Jist  of  learned  npbles,prie$ts,  and  academi.cians,,among.  whom 
yet  another  king  J  stands  forward  with  the  illustrious  title  of 
'  restorer  of  literature/  But,  of  all  the  poets  who  flourished 
before  the  l6th  century,  the  valiant  Mendoza  Marquis  of 
Santillana,.  who  wield*^d  alternately  the  sword  and  the  pen. 
and  defended  the  frontiers  of  JNavarre,  Biscay,  and  Granada 


♦  Alonso  X.  kijig  ofCustile  died  1284. 

+  John  Manuel,  sou  ot  the  infant  Don  Manuel,  died  \fl47, 

"^  John  It.  kr>  ^  of  Castile  flourished  iu  Ibe  loth  centurv* 
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%hiie  *be  cultivated  poeinr  and  philotophy;  ^>p^ar«  to  bavf 
the  most  distingiiiished  (Maim  to  our  admiration.  This  combi'* 
nation  of  the  poet  and  the  soldier^  was  not  unknown  in  other 
countries  in  the  affe  of  chivalrous  gallantry:  our  earl  of  Surrey 
and  sir  Philip  Sidney  mighty  probably^  have  been  no  une*- 
qual  competitors  with  the  valorous  Mendoza  :  but  in  Spain 
the  two  characters  were  continually  found  united,  and 
their  best  poets  were  among  tbeir  bravest  warriprs. 

But  although  Castile  had  so  early  made  advances  to  the 
cbief  honours  of  reviving  literature^  the  progress  of  her 
improvement  was  comparatively  slow,  and  the  works  of 
Mendoza  or  of  Juan  de  Mena  discover,  perhaps,  scarcely 
more  refinement  than  appears  in  the  rude  rhymes  of  the  Gd 
Campeador;  it  was  otherwise  in  Italy,  where  the  sublime  ge* 
nius  of  Dante  bad  burst  suddenly  through  the  thickei^  dark* 
'  iiess,and  the  splendid  blaze  was  kept  alive  by  the  successive 
efforts  of  a  long  list  of  noble  and  illustrious  poets.  Through 
the  sixteenth  'century,  however,  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
literature  kept  more  equiil  pace.  ,  John  Boscan  Almogaver 
may  be  considered  as  the  iirst  regular  poet  of'Castiie.  It 
Was  he  who  first  condescended  to  borrow  largely  both  from 
ancient  and  cotemporary  sources^  and  while  he  engrafted 
the  Italian  measures  on  bis  native  language,  he  enriched  its 
poetry  with  classical  imkges  and  allusions.  A  little  later, 
than  Boscan,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  soon  eclipsed  the  merits 
kit  all  his  predecessors,  and  it  may,  perhaps^  be  said  with 
truth  that  the  Castilian  poetry  did  not  receive  any  consider- 
able improvement  afterwards.  Lord  Holland,  in  speaking 
bf him,  veryjustly  observes  that  ^  he  unfortunately  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  fix  the  taste  of  his  countrymen  ;  and 
the  race  of  poets  who  succeeded  him  were  more  remarkable 
for  wit  and  imagination  than  for  correctness  of  thought.  Or 
purity  of  expression.* 

But  if  poetry  had  so  soon  attained  its  highest  point  of  pei-- 
fection,  or  had  even  advanced  towHnJs  it»  decline,  it  was  yet 
reserved  for  the  fortunate  age  of  the  first  Austrian  princes 
to  witness  great  improvements  in  other  branches  of  literature, 
and  noble  encouragement  bestowed  on  works  of  imagination 
and  genius.  The  name  of  poetry  was  yet  sustained  if  its 
i\Arh  was  not  improved,  by  Erciflln,  and  Cervantes  became 
the  admiration  and  glory  of  Europe*  The  theatre  bad  hi- 
therto remained  uncultivated  among  modern  nations,  and 
Spain  may  put  in  the  earliest  claims  to  ttiehonour  of  its 
rei>toration.  This  brings  i\%  to  the  subject  of-  our  present 
article,  on  which  we  have  too  long  delayed  our  observations. 

*  Lope/  says   lord  II.   •  according    to  bis  biographers,  betrayed 
tuir.  Kkv.  Vol.  y.Oc/oirr,  1«0(>.  O 
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narks  of  genius  at  a  very  early  age,  as  well  as  a  stngular  propensify 
to  .poetry.  They  assure  us  that  at  two  years  old  these  qualities  weriT 
perceptible  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  eyes;  that  ere  he  attained  the 
age  of  five  be  could  read  Spanish  and  Latin;  and  that  before 
his  hand  was  strong  enough  to  guide  the  pen,  he  recited,  verses  of 
bis  own  composition, '\vfaich  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  barter  for 

Erints  and  toys  with  his  playfellows.  Thus  even  in  his  childhood 
e  not  only  wrote  poetry,  but  turned  his  poetry  to  account ;  an  art 
in  which  he  must  be  allowed  afterwards  to  have  excelled  all  poets 
ancient  or  modern.  The  date  however  of  his  early  productions  must 
be  collected  from  his  own  assertions,  from  probable  circumstance^^, 
and  the  corresponding  testimony  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries  i^ 
for  they  were  either  not  printed  at  the  time,  or  all  copies  of  the  im* 
pression  have  long  since  been  lost/ 

He  was  born  at  Madrid  on  the  25th  of  Novepibfr  1562;, 
and  very  early  discovered  symptoms  both  of  genius  and  its 
nsual  companion,  eccentricity.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
distinguished  himself  by  running  away  from  school,  and 
confesses  that  hehad,  befote  that  time,  scribbled  plays  of 
four  acts  which,  he  says^was  then  the  custom,  till  Viru^s  the 
dramatic  poet,  reduced  the  number  to  three.  It  does"^  not 
appear  however  that  he  pursued  to  any  extent,  till  much 
further  advanced  in  life,  that  peculiar  talent  which  had  so 
early  disco  vere^d  itself  and  which  Was  destined  one  day  to 
xendet  him  so  distinguished.'  The  Diana  of  Montemayor 
had  introduced  the  spirit  of  pastorah poetry  into  Spain  ;  and 
Lope,  in  compliance  with  the  public  taste,  produced  several 
pastoral&Avhich  attracted  thepatronage  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  at 
whose  instance  he  composed  his  ^  Avcudia,'  which,  from  lor<i 
H/s  account  of  it,  we  are  induced  to  consider  us  nearly  on 
the  «ame  footing  in  point  of  interest  and  merit,  with  sir 
Philip  Sidney's  romance  of  the  same  title.  But  we  must 
not  pretend  to  form  a  decisive  judgment  on  this  head,  as  his 
lordship  himself  confesses  that  his  acquaintance  with  it  is  very 
imperfect.  He  gives  us  two  or  three  extract's  from  .different 
parts  of  the  work,  some  full  of  ridiculous  conceitA,  others, 
adorned  with  marks  of  genuine  poetry.  The  following  \^, 
perhaps,  as  fair  an  instance  its  we  can  give  6f  bis  lordship*a 
taleats  as  a  translator.     - 

*  La  verde  primavera 

De  misfloridos  anos 
Passe  cautivo,  amor,  en  tus  prisionesj^ 

Y  en  la  cadena  fiera 

Cantando  misengafios, 
Cilor4  con  mi  raiton  tut  sinraxones; 
Anargai  confaMoaoi  - 
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I>e1  tiempo,  que  faa  teDido 
Ciega  mi  alma^  y  loco  mi  sentidp ! 

Mas  ya  que  d  fiero  yugo 
Que  mi  cervi2  domaba,  /     .  .      . 

Sesata  el  deseng^no  con  tu  afreDU|  ,  \ 

Yal  mi8mo;8olenjugo,  ,  .  v 

Que.  un  tiempo  me  abrasaba. 
La  ropa  que  saque  de  la  tormenta^ 
Con  voz  libre  y  esseuta 
\Al  desengafio  santo 
C^onsagraaltares^y  alabanzas  Canto* 

Quantd  cotrtentb  enci^rrt^ 

Contar  sulieridkel  sanOy  "'' 

Y  en  la  patria  su  carpel  el  cautivc^  '    -^ 

Entre  la  paz  la  guerra^  ■ 
Y  el  librc  del  lyrano ; 

Tanio  en  cantar  mi  libertad  reeibOi  I   !   » 

O  mar !  O  fnego  vivo !  '    », 

Que  fuiste  al'alma  mia  '    .  ,; 
Herida,  carcel,  gueita,  y  tyrania*                ^         ■  -  /  i 

Quedatcji  falso  amiga,  '    '  ^ 

Para  engaliar  aquellos  ^     '  .    i.  ■ 

Que  siempre  ^stan  contentos  y  quejosOft  J  •    '  * 

Que  desde  aqui  neialdigo  .  '  !\ 

Los  mismos  ojos  belios^ 
,  Y  aqucllo»  lazos  dulces  y  amorosot     < 

Que  un  tiempo  tan  hermosos 
Tuvieron,  aunque  Injusto^  -        , 
/       A^idael  almay  enganado  el  gusto^ 

*  In  the  green  sc^ason  of  my  lowering  year% 
1  liv'dy  O  Loue  !  a  captive  in  thy  chains ; 

Sang  of  delusive  hopes  and  idle  fears, 
And  wept  thy  follies  In  my  wisest  stfaifis  t 
Sad  sport  of  time  when  under  thy  controul, 
So  wild  was  growri  my  wit,  $0  blind  my  soul* 

'  But  from  the  yoke  which  once  my  courage  tam^dl 
I,  undeceived,  at  length  have  slipped  my  head. 

And  in  that  sun  whose  rays  my  soul  enflam'd^ 
What  scraps  I  rescued  at  my  ease  I  spread* 
So  shall  I  altars  to  Indifference*  raise, 
And  chaunt  without  alarm  retuniing  freedom^s  praise* 

'  So  on  their  chains  the  ransom'd  captives  dwell'; 
So  carols  one  who  cured  relates  his  wound ; 

Tktrt  if  so  word  in  ^or  l««gaag«  fot  4riffif  dS#« 
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So  tlaTet  efmutenitroopi  ofUttk  telli 
Atlmychatrfullibcr^resouii^.  ' 

Frwdytcm  and  baraiog  ire,  from  tiiy  controulf 
Prison,  wound,  war,  and  tyrant  of  my  iouL 

<  Rebiain  than,  faithlm  friend,  thy  arts  to  hy 
On  such  as  court  alternate  joy  and  pain; 

For  me>  I  dare  her  very  eyes  defy, 
I  scorn  the  amorous  snare,  Uie  pleasing  chain^ 
That  held  enthralled  my  cheated  heart  so  long, 
Andcharm'd  my  erring^soul  unconscious  of  its  wroi^/ 

Soon  aJFter  the  publication  of  his  Arcadia^  A^P^  de  Vegtf 
|(larried  ;  but  bis  new  situation  did  not  interfere  with^  of 
divert  him  from  his  favourito  studies.  His  wit  frequently' 
involved  him  in  quarrels  from  which  his  courage  did  not 
allow  him  to  extricate  himsetf  by  any  of  the  arts  adopt* 
ed  by  more  peaceable  writera.  The  unluciky  €vent  ox  a 
duel  forced  him  to  fly  to  Valencis^  and  he  had  but  just  ob- 
tained his  pardon  whien  the  news  of  his  wife's  death  ihade  him 
lesolve  to  return,  no  more  to  Madrid,  but  to  disrfpate  his 
grief  amonff  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war.  He  embarked 
on  board  Uie  memorable  Armada^  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
Toyage,  composed  the '  Hermosura  de  Angelica'  (the  Beauty 
of  Angelica),  in  which  he  continuesthe  story  of  rttat  roman-» 
$ic  heroine  from  the  period  ai  which  Ariosto  let  it  fall.  It 
is,  together  with  'the  Tears  of  Angdica,'  written  by  Loi# 
Barahona  de  Soto,  mendoned  with  praise  bylhe  curate  is 
his  examination  of  Don  Quixote'sr  library^  JLordf  H,  pur- 
sues the  argument  to  a  great  length,  from  which  we  should 
suppose  that  the  admirers  of  Ariosto  would  not  be  muck 
gratified  by  so  dull  an  imitation^  The  following  descrip>- 
lion  of '  the  enamoured  boy'  is  extremely  pjrelty,  and  #eade#« 
td  into  very  pleasing  language. 

^  £ntr6  con  ella  aquel  que  tantos  daibs 

Cau8&  en  el  raundo  por  su  dicha  y  gotf»|f  y 

Aquel  esclsVo  rey  de  mil  estraios^ 
Aquel  dichoso  y  envidiado  raoso  | 
£ra  Medoro  un  moso  de  veinte  aftos, 
Ensortijado  el  p^lo,  y  rubio  al  boso, 
De  medlana  estatursi  y  de  ojos  grayefy 
.Graves  mirados,  y  en  mirar,  suaves, 

^Hemd  en  extremo,  y  algo  afeminado, 

Mks  de  lo  que  merece  un  ctballero,  xj  ^ 

Gran  Harador,  y  musico  extremado^  .    . 

Hamtide  en  dbras^  y  an  palabras  fierojf 
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€(aiurdado  en  ambar,  slempre  reg^ad^ 
9ati1,  discrc |Q»  tsrio^  Hsongero, 
Koble,  ftpwuWe,  alegre,  geQ9ro90, 
A  pie  gallardoj  y  i  cabalio  ayroio* 

^  And  with  her  be,  at  whcms  success  and  Joy 
The  jealous  world  suth  ills  had  soffer'd,  came*    ^ 
Now  king,  whom  late  as  slave  did  kings  employ* 
The  young .  Medoro^  happy  envied  naine !  n 

Scarce  twenty  ye^s  had  seen  the  lovely  boy. 
As  rintflet  locks  and  yellow  down  proclaim  ; 
Pair  was  his  height;  and  grave  to  gajrers  seem'd 
Those  eyes  which  where  they  turned  with  love  and  aoftne«^ 

beam'd, 
*  l^ndet  was  he,  and  of  a  gentler  kind» 
Ajsofter  frame  thaa  haply  knighthood  needs ; 
To  pity  apt»  to  music  much  thdin'dy 
In  language  haughty,  somewhat  meek  in  deeds  ; 
Dainty  ia  dress,  and  of  accomplished  mind, 
A  wit  that  kindles,  and  a  tongue  that  leads  | 
Gay,  noble,  kind,  and  generous  to  the  sight. 
On  foot  a  gallant  youth,  on  horse  an  airy  knigh).' 

Oo  his  return  from  the  disastrous  service  in  which  he  bad 
been  engaged,  Lope  published  this  poem,  and  at  the  sam« 
time,  says  bis  lordsnip^  ^  had  the  satisfaction  of  adding 
auotber  oathe  death  of  a  roan''^  who  had*  contributed  to 
complete  the  discomfiture  of  that  formidable  expedition/ 
We  were  disappointed,  however,  on  finding  that  his  lordship 
was  as  deficient  in  bis  account  of  this  second  epic  of  the 
^  Dragontea,'  as  he  seems  to  have  been  unnecessarily  dif-i 
fuse  in  that  which  he  gives  of  the  '  Angelica/  With  all 
its  absurdity  and  all  its  national  prejudice,  we  believe  that 
the  ^  Dragontea^  discovers  more  of  the  natural  and  peculiar 

genius  of  its  author  than  any  of  his  longer  poems,  except  per* 
aps  the  '  Corona  Tragica ;'  ancf  though  his  lordship  is.  not ' 
bound  to  a  particular  investigation  of  alfhis  works,  we  cannot 
hold  him  excused  for  his  total  inattention  to  one  of  sO  much 
importance  as  this.  His  sebond  marriage  took  place  on  his 
return  to  Madrid  in  1590^,  and  during  the  ten  following  years 
be  enjoyed  ahigh  and  unrivalled  reputation.  At  the  expira* 
tioQ  of  that  term,  the  happiest  of  bis  life,  he  was  assailed 
by  fresh  domestic  calamities,'  the  loss  of  b(s  wife  and 
children,  and  at  the  same  time  became  obnoxious  to  a 
host  of  literary  enemies.  Inconsolable  for  the  former  of 
those  evils,  he  for  some  time  retired  from  the  world,  and  in. 
lti()9  became  a  Franciscan, /though  not  of  the  regular  order. 


y.       '  'I'     ,■       '.I  .         I    U         'W  '*    ■  I  ■ 
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Bot  his  spirit  i¥as  nol  brokea  by  ^e  varioos  attacks  that  wer# 
inadeon  his  reputation  as  a  writer,  though  directed  by  cap* 
takis  so  powerful  as  Gongoraand  Cervantes.  The.  first  of 
these  is  now  hardly  known  even  in  his  own  country  ;  yet 
be  became  the  most  formidable  of  Lope's  opponents  by  bia 
station  as  founder  of  a  sect  in  literature,  the  influeijce^  of 
li^hich  it  was  beyond  the  talents  ev^n  of  Lope  to  resist. 
The  peculiar  tenets  of  this  sect  appear  to  hav^  consisted  in 
{he  extremes  of  vicloqs'  affectation  and  obscurity  in  poetryj 
lind  notwithstanding  its  absurdity,  the  accession  of  some 
leading  members,  and  the  whim  of  fashion  established  it 
%SX  full  sovereignty  over  at  least  ojie  half  of  Madrid.  The 
opposition  of  Cervantes  was  certainly    fpqnded  on  other 

frinciples,  which  Lord  Hi  has  not  been  able  to  discover, 
ndeed,  all  the  particulars  of  both  the  disputes  are  much  too 
slightly  passed  over,  aflbrding,  as  they  must  do,  ample  mate* 
lials  for  an  interesting  history  of  the  state  of  literature 
in  general^  as  well  as  of  the  most  important  part  of  Lope's 
(Careen 

Fortune  continued  to  favour  him  to  the  latest  hour  of  his 
life,  and  he  ij^  one  out  of  the  very  few  instances  we  h«ve  of 
-  paen  acquiring  riches  and  fame  in  equal  abundance  by  the 
simple  and  unassisted  trade  of  authorship..  But  his  pride 
and  discontent  seem  to  have  kept  pace  with  his  good  luck. 
We.  have  an  instance  of  his  vanity  in  the  emblem  prefixed  to^ 
what  Lord  H.  with  unusual  inaccuracy  calls,  Ais  ftoofc,  (what 
book  or  which  uf  his  Works  does  he^mean  ?).  It  represented  '  a 
beetle  expiring  over  some  flowers  which  he  is  on  the  poin^ 
^f  attacking,'  and  this  distich  was  subjoined  : 

^  Audaxdqm  Vegae  irrumpit  sparab^us  in  hortos, 
Fragrantis  periit  victus  odore  roga; ;'  , 

^bich  his  lordship  renders,  elegantly  enougl)  for  the  ooca-t 
§ion, 

^  At  Vega's  garden  as  the  bcetle^/?/>5, 
P'erpower'd  with  sweets,  the  daring  insect  dies/ 

His  discontent  was  manifested  in  his  complaints  of  neg- 
]ect  and  poverty,  which  of  all  men  in  the  world  he  certainly 
bad  the  least  right  to  utter.  , 

Hedied  on  the 'Sfth  of  August,    1635,   the  same  day  (as 
Pellicer  remarks)   with    Shakspeare.     lYiis  iact  may  make 
a  comparison  between   tliera   still  more   curious;    but   lord 
\  Holland,  previous  to  entenng  on  bis  dramas,   concludes  his 

pbscrvations  on  the  remainder   of  his  niiscellaneous  works. 
\Ye  i^^ed  not  fo|iow  him  thifough  this  detail^ in  wUich,  hovin 
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ever,  the  reader  m«y  find  a  good  deal  of  interest,  though  he 
must  at  the  same  time  regret  that  on  a  subject  so  perfectly 
new  to  most  Englishmen,  his  lordship  has  communicated 
such  scanty  information.  The  *  Corona  Tragica'  appears 
to  be  the  most  pleasing  of  these  compositions,  if  we  may 
judge  from  Jthe  extract  given.  The  author  dedicated  it  to 
pope  Urban  VIII.  and  the  consequences  of  this /wcfty  AiY 
are  described  with  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  discover  how, 
ill-founded  were  his  ungrateful  reflections  on  the  illibera- 
lity  of  the  times.  ^     . 

*  Upgn  this  occasion  he  received  from  that  pontiff  a  letter  written  in 
his  own  hand,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology.  Such  a  flattering 
tribute  of  admiration  sanctioned  the  reverence  in  which  his  name  was 
held  in  Spain,  and  spread  his  fame  through  every  catholic  country. 
The  cardinal  Bar berini. followed  him  with  veneration  in  the  streets; 
the  king  would  stop  to  gaze  at  such  a  prodigy  ;  the  people  crowded 
round,  him  wherever  he  appeared  ;  the  learned  and  the  studious^ 
thronged  to  Madrid  from  every  part  of  Spain  to  see  this  phoenix  of 
their  country,  this  *  monster  of  literature;'  and  even  Italians, 
no  extravagant  admirers  in  general  of  poetry  thrft  is  not  their  own, 
made  pilgrimages  from  their  country  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conyers- 
iiig  %yith  Lope.  So  associated  was  the  idea  of  excellence  with  hit 
pame,  that  it  grew  in  common  conversation  to  signify  any  thing 
perfect  in  its  kind  ;  and  a  Lope  diamond,  ist  Lope  day,  or  a  Lopo 
woman,  became  fashionable  and  familiar  modes  of  expressing  their" 
^od  qualities.  His  poetry  was  as  advantageous  to  his  fortune  as  to 
his  fame;  the  king  enriched  him  with  pensions  and  chaplaincies; 
the  pope  honoured  him  with  dignities  and  preferments;  and  every 
nobleman  at  coujt  aspired  to  the  character  of  his  Maecenas,  by 
conferring  upon  him  frequent  and  valuable  presents.  His  annual 
income  was  not  less  than  1500  ducats,  exclusive  of  the  price  of  his 
plays,  which  Cervantes  insinuates  that  he  was  never  inclined  to 
forego,  and  Montalvan  estimates  .at  80,000.  He  received-  in  pre- 
«ents  from  ind^ivitjuals  as  much  as  10)500  more.  His  application  of 
these  sums  partook  of  the  spirit  of  the  nation  from  which  he  drew 
them.  Improvident  and  indiscriininate  charity  ran  away  with  these 
gains,^ immense  as  ihey  were,  Stnd  rendered  his  life  unprofitable  to 
his  friends  and  uncomtortible  to  himself'  ' 

With  regard  to  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  his  genius, 
we  are  told  that  '  he  seldum  passed  a  year  without  giving 
some  poem  to  the  press,  and  scarcely  a  month  or  even  a 
week  wilbout^roducingsOme  play  upon  the  stage.'  ^  Twen- 
ty-one inillion  three  hundred  thousand  of  his  lines  are  said 
to  be  actually  printed  ;  and  iio  less  than  180Dof  his  plays 
"l<>  have  been  acted.  Yet  he  asscrts-in  one  ot  bis  last  poems, 
^ani  in  a  very  poelical  manner)    that 

*  Montalvan,  Faruasu  Ksyanol,  itg. 
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J, 
<  The  printed  part  (tho'  far  too  large)  ir  less 
Than  that  wmcb  yet  uiiprinted  waits  the  press/ 

V^e  now  come  to  hU  lordship's  exabiinatron  of  Iiope 
Us  a  ydramatic  writer^  which  naturally  introduces  some  ac- 
count of  the  Spanish  stage  before  and  since  his  time;  and 
upon  this  estimate  it  is  difficult  td  state  what  are.  his  claims 
to  the  pre-eminence  with  which  he  has  been  honoured.  In 
his  '  Arte  de  hacer  Comedias/  a  didactic  poem  from  which 
our  best  information  in  theee  respects  must  be  derived^  he 
speaks  of  the  monstrous  union  ot  tragedy  and  farce^  of  the 
contempt^  nay,  of  the  total  ignorance,  of  rule,  as  irregularitiea 
which  marked  ihe  Spanish  stage,  but  which  he  was  so  fair 
from  desiring  to  correct,that  be  glories  in  them  as  marks  of  a 
free  and  unshackled  ta^le,  and  even  commends  the  audience 

^  Who,  seated  once,  disdain  to  go  away 
Unless  in  two  shor^  hours  they  see  the  play 
Brought  from  creation  down  to  judgment-day/ 

.  If  by  words  he  approved,  by  his  writings  he  certainly  con- 
tributed to  support  and  perpetuate,  this  daring  spirit.  like 
Sbakspeare,  he  always  sets  the  unities  at  defiance,  l^ut,  un- 
like him,  seldom  or  never  redeems  bis  eccentricities  by 
strokes  of  nature  or  touches  of  genuine  humour.  Voltaire 
•ays,very  justly,  that,  though  worthy  to  command^  the  na- 
tional tastCj^  hi  was  enslaved  by  it.  Neither  he,  oor  any; 
dramatic  wri#r  of  his  time  in  Spain,  appear  to  have  atten- 
ded to,  or  even  understood,  the  common  distinction  of  tra- 
gedy and  comedy.*  We  certainly  therefore  should  not 
judge  of  them  by  the  strict  rules  which  other  £uropean  na- 
tions hav^  adopted  with  regard  to  them.  In  no  one  species 
pf  composition  are  the  peculiarities  of  national*  tastes  so 
dtiscernible  as  in  the  dramatic  ;  and  in  none  is  one  nation 
uiore  apt  to  assume  the  censorial  frown  or  the  sneer  of  ridi« 
cule  against  another.  But  while  we  recollect  the  low  iovec* 
tivcs  into  which  Voltaire  was  betrayed  by  this  very  spirit  in 
his  criticiduis  on  Sbakspeare,  we  should  adapt  the  lesson  to 
otir  own  case,  and,  not  pretending  to  form  an  estimate  of 
Lope's  real  merit,  merely  remark  the  principal  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  his  plays  and  thbse  which  we  consider  as 
standards  for  ourselves.     Lord  IL  we^ll  pbserves  that 

•  The  following  verses,  extravagant  in^  any  other  language,  in 
Spanish  are  magnificent :         ' 

^  Lord  Hull  and  notices  the  national  distinctiou  that  obtained  bctweeM  the 
heroic  comedy,  and  the  comin^dias  de  Capa  y  Espada,  ft  di«tinc^OQ  v#ry  dif. 
fcroat  from  uny  kitowa  to  ourselves. 
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*  Ten  secreto  k  las  cpsas  qae  me  cuentM 
Que  yo  sin  alterarme  estos  hermaaos 
Castigare  de  suerteque  no  sientan 
For  donde  a  la  venganza  van  las  manos. 
Alterese  la  mar  con  sus  tormeatas, 

Levante  a  las  estrellas  monte  canos^  , 

Que  ha  d«  ser  rio  un  principe  discreto     '' 
V    Que  va  donde  mas  hundo,  muy  mas  quieto, 

*  Be  silent  then,  wbil^  I  the  mode  devise^ 
Secret,  fcut  i^ure,  these  brothers  to  chastise^ 
Untroubled  in  my  looks  they  shall  i\ot  know 
,  What  bi^eeds  the  vengeance^  or  whence  came  the  blotr.  ^ 
When  the  storm  bowls,  the  sea  may  troubled  rise, 
And  lift  its  foamy  mountains  to  the  skies  ; 
^      But  the  wise  prince  is  like  the  river  stream. 

And  where  most  deep  should  there  most  tranquil  seem/ 

This  very  *  magnificence  may,  to  a  Spanish  bearer,  be 
more  delightful  than,  to  us,  the  ^nest  delineation  of  charac- 
ter or  natural  description.  Who  is  to  decide  between  ust 
At  the  same  time  we  must  condemn  the\ignorance  as  well  as 
false  judgmen t  of  Vl)ltaire  when  he  resemhles  Lope  to  Shaks- 
peare,  between  <^hom  we  can  discover  no  traces  of  affinity 
but  those  which  are  common  ta.  all  writers  in  an  age  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  bulttvationi 

In  order  to  afford  us  aclearer  conception  of  Lope's  manner. 
Lord  H.  has,  very  judiciously,  taken  the  trouble  to  analyze 
a  play  which  he  conceives  to  be  one  of  the  best  among  the 
voluminous  remains  of  his  works.  It  is  entitled  '  La  Es- 
trella  de  Sevilla/ and  the  plot  is  shortly  this.  The  king  of 
Castile  is'struck  with  admiration  at  the  charms  of  the  beau- 
tiful Estrella,  and  confers  on  her  brother  Don  Bustos  Tabera 
a  place  of  honour,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  designs  upon  the 
siHer.  Don  Buj^tos,  however,  proves  superior  to  the  arts' of 
a  pander,  and  surprises  his  sovereign  in  the  act  of  steahng 
into  her  apartment  disguised,  under  the  auspices  of  a  trea- 
cherous" waiting- maid.  This  discovery  inflames  the  dis- 
appointed prince  with  the  most  vehement  desire  of  revenge, 
and  lie  finds  an  instrument  in  the  person  of  Sancho  Ortiz, 
the  Cid  of  Andalusia,  who  (like  all  Lope's  heroes)  considers 
no  crime  as  equal  to  that  of  disobeying  tlie  king's  coiumanc'* 
The  merit  of  his  compliance  is  exalted  almost  to  a  miracle, 
when  we  take  into  the  account  that  lie  was  himself  devo- 
tedly in  love^ith  Estrella,  and  on  the  point  of  being  mar* 
jried  to  her.  The  murder  of  Bustos  takes  place  in  the  second 
act ;  and  from  that  period  all  interest  ceases,  the  remainder 
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of  the  performance  b^ii^g  taken  up  with  the  Cid^s  imprison* 
naent,  hiscowilemnation,  the  king's  pardon,  and  fistrella^s 
lesolution  never  to  marry  the  murderer  ot*  her  brother.  His 
lordship  has  added  extracts  from  two  of  the  most  interesting 
•ceaeS)  in  which  we  can  discover  considerable  force  of  lan- 
guage and  pathos  of  expression,  though  unequal  to  the  last 
<tegree^  and  deformed  by  numerous  absurdities. 

We  will  not  close  our  present  observations  without  men- 
tioning a  peculiarity  noticed  by  lord  H.  in  the  character  of 
the  '  Gracioso/  which  finds  a  place  in  every  Spanish  play,* 
"He  is  a  buffoon, /who  jests  in  the  middle  of  the  deepest  tra- 
gedy. Let  n©t  the  reader  suppose  that  the  plays  of  Lope  ' 
approach  at  all  nearer  to  those  of  Shakspeare  on  that  ac- 
count :  the  following  description  of  this  singular  personage 
i»  the  words  of  lord  Holland  h  very  curious,  and  furnishes 
us  with  one  of  the  most  striking' characteristics  of  the 
Spanish  drama. 

*  He  seems,  indeed,  invented  to  save  the  conscience  of  the  author, 
lirl»o  after  a:ny  extravagant  hyperbole  puts  a  censure  or  ridicule  of 
it  in  the  mouth  ©f  his'  buffoon,  and  thereby  hopes  to  disarm  the  cri*' 
Ik,  or  at  least  to  record  his  o\*n  consciousness  and  disapprobation 
of  the  passage.  This  critical  acumen  is^ihe  only  estimable  quality 
of  the  Gracioso.  His  strictures -w  the  conduct  of  the  characters, 
the  sentiments,  expressions,  and  <:^en  the  metre,  are  generally  just, 
though  they  would  better  become  the  pit  than  the  stage.  In  otUjer 
jespects  he  is  uniformly  a  designing,  cowardly,  interested  knave: 
but  Lope  found  his  account  in  the  preservation  of  this  character, 
and  was  happy  to  reconcile  the  public  to  an  invention  so  conveuieiU 
to  the  poei7 

But  the  priticipal  reason,  after  all,  which  has'  established 
liOpe  so  high  in  the  favour  of  his  countrymen,  may  be  that 
oil  bis  dramatic  successors,  except  (Jalderon,  have  fallen 
short  of  his  merits.  Philip^ IV.  was  one  of  the  first  among 
Christian  princes  vv^ho  dared  openly  lo  avow  the  pleasure  he 
received  from  the  amusements  of  the  stage  ;  and  he  wa^  a  mu- 
nificent patron  as  well  as  admirer  of  them.  On  his  death  the 
dramatic  spirit,  which  hadjostbeen  kindled,  expired  forever, 
owing  to  the  slavish  and  tasteless  bigbtVy  of  courts,  the 
gloomy  character  of  the  Austrian  princes,  and  tlie  proud 
J'anatic  ignorance  of  overruling  prelates  and  confessors. 

It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  tew  words  on  the^  nature^  of 
the  task  which  lord  Holland  has  undertaken,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  executed  it.  We  think  his  lordship 
entitled  to  great  praise  for  directing  the  attention  of  his 
<:ountrynaea   to  an  almost  onkiiovvn  field  of  literary  oxer* 
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lion^  at)d  fbrhaVing  turned  to  so  honourable  and  useful  an- 
account  the  store  of  information  and  of  critical  knowledge^ 
which  his  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  residence  in 
the  cotintry  enabled  him  to  collect.     The  manner  in  which 
^e  has  performed  it  is  also,  in  many  respects,  entitled  to  our 
commendation*    His  style  is  easy  and  unafiected,  his  re* 
marks  are  generally  very  judicious,  and  his  criticisms,  where 
he  allows  himself  time  to  make  them,  sound  and  correct. 
But,  with  all  this,  we  confess  ourselves  to  have  been  disap* 
pointed  in   the  expectations  we  had  formed  from  his  lord- 
ship's known  abilities,  and  th^  interesting  nature  of  the  sub* 
ject  on  which  he  has  chosen  to  exert  them.    In  those  verj 
parts  where  we  hoped  to  find  the  largest  fund  of  entertain- 
menty  we  were  often  greviously  disappointed,  by  being  pre-» 
fiented  with  general  remarks  instead  of  close  and  minute  obser* 
vation,with  dry  and  imperfect  notices  of  facts  instead  of  a  hid* 
tdry  of  men  and  manners,  with *a  mere  list  of  works,  or,  at 
best,  a  catalogue  ruisonnie  instead  of  an  interesting  detail  of 
their  progress, '  or  the  pai'ticular  circun^stances  of  national 
tasteor  of  private  history  which  produced  them.     The  most 
important  and  curious  part  of  Lope's  history  mustnecessarilj 
be-that  in  which  he   was  employed  in  raising,  establishing^ 
and  maintaining  his  high  reputation  against  the  perpetual 
assaults  of  his  rivals  and  tlie  influence  of  fashion.     The  Ae* 
tail  of  these  transactions  would  have  laid  open  to  us  a  full 
;v4ew  of  the  literary  society  of  Mad ^d,  the  habits  and  man- 
ners  of  many  illustripus  and    interesting  characters,  now 
hai^ly  known  to  us  but  by  name.     We  are  far  from  recom- 
mending the  practice  of  filling  up  the  deficiencies  in  a  bar- 
ren piece  of  biography  by  drawing  imaginary  facts  from  sa- 
gacious  h)^pothesis,  and  so   making  up  a  man  about  whota 
nothing  is  known,  by  attributing  to  him  all  that,  in  the  na- 
>ture  of  things,  may.  be  conceived  likely  to  have  happened  to 
him.     For  such  ingenious  fabrications  we  heartily  v(ish  the 
present  proprietor's    aught  obtain  an  exclusive  patent,  ,  But 
we  tliiak.lhat  on  a  period  of  time  so  interesting  as  the  life  of 
Vega,    and  in  a  history    of  disputes   in   which   Cervantes 
himseU  acted  a  principal  pact,  Lord  H.  might  have  bbtain'ecl- 
and  communicated  a  great   deal  more  of  valuable   literary 
infoinnation  than  htf  has  done. 

With  regard  to  his  lordship's  translations  we  have  given 
one  or  two  specimens  which  we  consider  as  creditable  to  bis 
poetical  tasie,  but  the  principal  part  of  them  are  from  the 
'  play  ot  *  La  Estrella  de  Sevilla,'  Concerning  which. we  cannot 
speak  so  tavourabl}^.  In  the  first  place,  what  could  have 
|aciuce4  his  lordship  to  adopt  in  Uici^  th^  old  tragic  iphyu^ej 
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iphich  has  bef  n  reeled  with  cQiitempt  and  ridicule  erelp 
since  the  dajs  of  lirydeD  i  It  is  true  that  tb«  original  is  alsoi 
gj»nerallj  in  rhyme  ^but it  occasipiiallYdeYiates,aDd  is  through* 
out  irremlar ;  there  is  not  a  single  heroic  verse  in  th^  whole. 
It  would  have  been  an  infinitely  closer  copy  in  that  respecl 
bad  his  lordship  given  all  to  his  translations  more  of  »  lyrie 
form;  But  the  truth  i^  that  trendatoirs  lie  under  a  gr^a^ 
UQistake  when  they  imaeme  that  they  can  give  a  better  ot 
niore  accurate  idea  of  their  original  by  a  close,  than  by  a 
free  version ;  on  the  contrary,  the  very  peculiarities  thai 
please  in  one  language,  disgust  in  another;  the  most  tender 
and  beautiful  play  of  Racine  would  es^cite  nothingbutlaugh«» 
ter  if  dredsed  in  rhyme  by  an  English  translator.  Voltaire  waa 
well  acquainted  with  .  this  fact,  andi  most  insidiously^  tranar 
laled  some  of  the  finest  soliloquies  in  Sbakspeare  into  Freuch 
blank  verse, ih^  very  name  of  which  isfudicrous  in  theextreme. 
With  an  equally  blameable,  and  equally  imperfect,  atten« 
tion  to  closeness,  his  lordship  has  throughout  followed  tbe 
Spanish  nearly  word  for  word,  the  consequence  of  which 
must  ^livays  be  the  most  bald,  jejune,  and  lamentable  comr 
position  that  can  be  conceived^     Forinstauce^ 

*  San. — Ikiss  thy  feet. 

*  King.-^  Rise,  Sancho,  rise  and  know 
I  wrong  thee  much  to  let  thee  stoop  so  low.' 
And  again: 

*  Jnw.^— Great  keav'n !  a  blow !  a  blow  to  me ! 

jr/ng-— ^Vhat's  here  ? 
What  is  this  broil  r  y 

*Gui.{asid€y — My  ruin  then  isclear^^ 
And  again :  ^  ' 

*  Thep. — Hark,^steps  below  ! 

Clar. — Audi  now  the  noise  dravi's  near, 
&/. — My  joy  o'ercoiAes  tne. 
(Enter  Alcaldes  with  the  dead  body  of  Bustos,) 
Gracious  God  !  whatV  here  !' 

However,  in  the  same  page  our  eyes  are  attracted  by  lines 
of  a  very  different  description,  in  which  lord  H.  has  deviated 
from  his  unnatural  sing-song,  and  shewn  us  that  he  can 
write  poetry  if  he  chuses ; 

*  *'f'is  true  he  comes :   the  youth  my  heart  approves 
Comes  fraught  with  joy,  and  led  by  smiling  loves, 
lie  claims  my  hand  ;   I  hear  his  soft  caress, 

^  See  his  soul's  bliss  come  beaming  from  his  eye/ 

We  forbear  quoting  further;  the  two  next  lines,  nqfor* 
ttinately,  sf^oil  the  whole  again.  If  lord  H.  was  bent  oa 
giviiig^a  Itteial  translation,  it  should  certainly  have  been  in 
prose  y  but  his  readers^  we  are  convinced^  would  have  had  m 
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much  more  accurate  idea  of  hb  oridnal  by  the  freest  imita* 
tion,  than  by  the  tame  and  slaTisn  rhymes  which  be  hal 
■o  iDJaldicicmsiyadopted. 


maat^tm 


AftT.  tX. — Jn  Jddrjtu  io^  Lord  Tcigmnouth,  Prtsident  (^ihi 
.  British  and  Foreign  BibU  Society,  occasioned  by  his  Ad^ 

dress  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  a  Count  fy 

Clergyman*    RiyiagtoBS.     1805, 

Art.  X«— ^  Letter  t<f  a  Country  Clergyman  occasioned 
by  his  Address  to  Lord  Teignmouth,  President  of  the  British 
-and  Fhreign  BibU  Sociitf.  By  a  Sub-urban  Clergyman 
Hatchard.    i805. 

Aax,  XL— -4  Letter  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  occasioned  by  Two  recent  Publications  res^ 
pecting  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Riving- 
tons.     180^^ 

WHEN  Mr,  Reeres's  proposal  for  a  society  for  distribut- 
ing Bibles  on  a  new  plan  came  before  us^  after  making 
such  remarks  and  animadversions  as  that  proposal  seemed 
to  require,  we  took  occasion  to  observe  (Crit.  Rev.  July 
1805>  p.  ^1)  that  we  could  not  profefes  ourselves  very  warm 
admirers  of  the  then  recently  established  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  interval  of  time  which  has 
since  passed  over  our  heads  has  tended  rather  to  strengthen 
than  to  diminish  our  objections  against  that  institution  :  and 
were  we  not  of  opinion  that  the  more  reflecting  part  of  the 
public  are  already  of  the  same  sentiment  on  this  subject  with 
ourselves,  the  pamphlets  which  now  lie  before,  us  would 
iifford  a  suitable  opportunity  for  a  full  developement  of  l\i% 
grounds  of  our  disapprobation.  We  shall  however,  upon 
the  present  occasion^  confine  ourselves  to  one  solitary 
remark.--^*There  are  already  existing  in  thTs  kingdom  socie* 
ties  for  the  distribution  of  the  scriptures,  which  afford  many 
tnore  advantages  thajs  those  which  ai^  pretended  by  this  no- 
Vet  institution,  and  are  free  from  several  objections  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  which  the  constitution  of  that  society 
isjuslly  liable^  A  wise  man  therefore  is  bound,  we  think,,  by 
Very  stroot  ties  to  do  his  best  to  promote,  to  extend,  and  to 
improve  tnose  which  are  already  ^tablished,  and  hot  to 
lend  his  hand  to  itiiislead  the  public  to  lake  up  with  a  lesser  good, 
when  they  might  with  equal  ease,  and  at  as  little  expence, 
obtain  one  much  greater.  The  Society  for  promoting  Chri.4- 
lian  Knowledge.uow  venerable  fox  its  having  been  cooductod 
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with  the  entire  approbation  of  all  goo^  men  for  more  .than  » 
century  ^continually  distributes  Bibles  to  ^  very  great  amount^ 
and^  we  imagine^at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  wiliever  be  aflford- 
€d  by  (heBrikish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  >  But  besides  these, 
that  society  affords  ao  aJcft/joita/ ad  vantage  to  its  members, 

^ery  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  preceding :  for  it  sup* 
plies  them,  to  any.ejctent,  with  a  targe  and  excellent  coHec-r 
tion  of  Common  Prayer  books,  books  of  ps'alms  and  hymns, 
collections  for  private  and  family  devotidn,  some  short  expo- 
sitions of  scripture,  several  expositions  upon  the  church 
catechism,  books  on  religious  education,  .and  a  v^st  variety 
i>f  excellent  tracts,  many  of  them  written  by  some  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  English  church,  upon  all  the  seve- 
lal  parts  and  duties  of  the  Christian  life..  Among  some  sects 
of  dissenters,  there  are  similar  institutions,  which  supply 
Bibles  to  the  subscribers,and  notBiblfe^pnly,  but  tracts^,  seve-i- 
ral  of  them  very  well  chosen,  and  adapted  to  their  peculiar 
views  and  tenet*;  ^ 

What  then  is  the  rational  deduction  from  isuch  a  state  of 
things  i  Is  it  not,  that  every  churchman,  who  is  prevented  by 

.  this  new  institution  fropi  subscribing  to  tjie  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  or,  if  Jie  be  a  dissenteii,  froj^ 
lending  his  aid  to  his  own  proper  institution^r  does  by  .  tbe* 
establishment  of  the  Bible  Society,  suffer  aq  injug^,  and.  tbat. 
in  the  most  important  of  all  interests,  inasmuch  as  othei'wise 
he  might  have  had  to  use  in  his  own  family,  apd  tpdistrif 
bute  among  his  poorer  neighbours,  cjong  with  his  Bible» 
excellept  pioral,  sacred,  and  devotional  tracts,  to  wi^ich  * 
gr^at  part  of  the  religion  still  happily  remaining  amongst  us^ 
is  to  be  attributed  ?  .      . 

Upon  one  ground  indeed,  and  one  only,  will  this  very  . 
material  objectipn,  and  many  others  of  very  great  weight* 
vanish  away,  or  be  very  much  lessened.  And  this  is  (wc 
•wish  that  we  had  influence  enoiigb  to  peysiuade  them  to  set 
about  It  immediately,)  if  they  would  convene  the  soqiely, 
revise  their  resolutions,,  an^  declare  that  their  Bibles  should 
only  be  distributed  in  foreign  parts.  A  society  with  such  a 
design  would,  we  think,  obtain  and  deserve  the  heaity  pa- 
tronage of  all  denbmin(itions  of  Christians.  It  would  b« 
considered  as  an  excellent  subsidiary  and  siupplement  to 
,  such  particular  societies  as  we  have  aheady  recommended* 
And  while  the  subscription  of  the  less  opulent  would  prob,a- 
bly  be  con6ned  Ao  the  more  extensive  advantages  of  -  th< 
institution  of  their  native  country ,and  their  own  profession  of 
religioujithe  more  wealthy,  along  wiUi  these,  would,  by  their 
jaatronage  also  of  the  foreign  soqiety,  further  do  their  pari 
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©  extend  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  in  every  corner  of  th« 
wqrid.,  ^  "^ 

Having  no  coo troversy  ia  this  matter,  but  for  real  an<i 
substantial  good,  we  shall  not  enter  at  large   into  the  merits 
pf  thesecontending  pamphlets.     We  shall  be  contented  to 
observe  that  in  the  (ir^t  and  last  there  are  many  strong  ob* 
jections  stated,  which  are  beyopd  the  talents  of  the  sub-urban  ' 
^le^rgyman,  and  those  no  w^y  contemptible  ones,  to  rernove. 


Art.  Kll.— The  Doctrine  of  Equivalents  ;  or  an  Explana^ 
tion  of  the  Natitrey  Value,  a,nd  Pomr  of  Money,  together 
with  Uidr  Apnlication  ih  organizing  Public  Finance,  Bjf 
GeorgtCraujard,]Esq,     Svo.     Rotterdam  printed,' 

-  M  R.  Craufurd  combats  the  opinion  that  ^^  in  proportion  ai 
ihe^ quantity  of  money  in  any  country  increases,  the  value 
in  money  of  every  object  must  also  increase  :"  but  his  rea*-* 
soning  on  this  subjeci  is  very  intricate  and  obscure;  and 
we  think  that  the  experience  both  of  the  present  and 
the  past  proves  the  truth jof  the  proposition  which  he  labour* 
to  subvert.  The  value  of  the  precious  metals,  or  the  / 
quantity  of  the  other  prod;^ct8  of  nature  or  of  art,  fpr 
^Kfhich  thejr  may  be  exchanged,  will  always  be  greater 
or  less  in  proportion  to  theic  scarcity  or  abundance. 
Where  the  precious  metals  are  scarce,  a  smaller  sum  will  go 
as  far  in  procuring  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
^as  a  larger  where  they  are  in  greater  abundance. — Wbea 
we  talk  of  value  we  mean  merely  relative  value,  or  the  value 
which  one  objectbejirs  to  another,  or  the  quantity  of  other  ar- 
ticles of  use,  convenience,  or  ornainent^wbich  it  will  procure. 
And  we  make  a  distinclioft  between  direct  and  relative  value; 
for  the  direct  value  of  an  object  (the  essence  of  which  consists 
in  absolute  indispensible  utility)  may  be  incalculably  great, 
^and  yetits  relative  value  be  none  at  all.  Thus,  for  instance,  * 
the  direct  value  of  water  cannot  be  estimated  ;  but  its  rela^ 
tive  value  may  be  a  cypher,  for  which  nothing  would  begireu 
in  exchange.  Water  is  infinitely  valuable  in  itself;  but  iti 
-  inostiituations,it  has,  from  the  exhaustless  supplies  ofProVi- 
dence,  no  value  in  the  way  of  barter  or  relation.  But  even 
with  water  it  is  the  abundance  which  causes  the  relative  di- 
minution of  value  ;  for  if  water  were  as  scarce  as  gold  and 
silver,  it  would,  from  its  incomparably  greater  .intrinsic 
utihty,  be  more  valuable  in  a  degree  beyond^  what  can  be 
expressed.  The  intrinsic  utility  of  the  precious  metals  con- 
sists principally  in  their  convenience  as  a  circulatipgmedium^     . 
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und  in  the  numberless  facilities  wbicb  thejr  «^rd  to  tbe 

commercial  intercourse  of  mankind.     Bat  the  intrinsie  dti^ 

lity  of  a  medium  of  exchange  can  harcAy  be  compared  with 

that  jof  an  article  which  is  essential  to  the  support  of  humait 

life.    If  without  any  associated   considerations  we  regard 

the  precious  metals  merely  as  a  sign  of  valuer  it  is  indisput^ 

ably  certain  that  the  quantum  of  Value  for  which  they  standt 

must  be  regulated  by  their   scarcity  or  abundance.    But 

though  we  do  not  assent  to  Mr.  Craufurd's  opinion  on  this 

pointy  there  are  some  bbserrations  in  his  work  so  strikingly 

)ust  apd  sothighly  important,  that  vTe  earnestly  recommend 

\he  perusal  to  those   persons  whom  it  so  materially  behoves 

to  be  acquainted  with   the    true  principles  of  taxation  and 

finance.  Mr.  Craufurd  has,  we  think,incontroveTtibly  proved  ' 

that  the  ssyteni  of  a  sinking  fund,  for  the  establishment  of 

which  Mr.  Pitt    has  received  such  exaggerated  praise^  is  ^ 

delusive  and    ruinous    expedient,  which  never    can  sue** 

ceed    in  extinguishing  the  national  debt,  and  which,  even 

if  it  could,  would  only  do  it  by  making  us  pay  doable  the 

\  amount.     It  would  be  like  eiving  away  one  hundred  pounds 

in  order  to  pay  fifty.     Mr.  Kose  has  stated  that  the  applica« 

tion  of  one  per  cent,  annually,   towards  the  extinction  of 

every  hundred  pounds  sterling  three  per  cent*  stock  created 

by  government,  would  completely  redeem   the  whole  in 

thirty-nine  year6  ;  supposing  tbe    redempUon  price  to  be 

on  an  average  eighty*five  per  cent,  for  every  iCioL  three  pel' 

cents, 

*The  loan  of  that  year'  (17990  s»ys  Mr.  Craufurd,  Svas  made  by 
the  sale  of  three  per  cents,  at  about  fifty-six  per  cent,  net  after 
*leducting  the  discount  for  prompt  payment,  and  evpn  much  lower 
in  the  preceding  years  ;  sp  thai  the  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent,  oh  ^ 
every  lOOl.  three  per  cents,  created,  became  in  fact  nearly  two  per 
cent,  on  every  hundred  pound  sterling  received  in  money  by  go^ 
-vernment,  and  the  interest  paid  was  about  5-J  per  cent,  jpcr  annum. 
The  nation  will  therefore  have  to  pay  above  seven  per  cent,  per 
'annum,  during  the  very  long  term  of  thirty-nine  years,  if  considered 
as  an  annuity,  or  if  calculated  as  a  reimbui*sement»  which  It  really 
is  (the  average  purchase  price  being  eighty-five  per  cent,  for  tbi 
three  per  cents.)  not  less  than  1501.  sterling  ft>r  every  lOOl.  received* 
besides  5^  per  cent,  interest.  Such  l,ransactions  between  individuals 
would  Ui  branded  with  infamy ;  but  they  seem  (o  pass  unnoticed 
or  to  meet  with  silent  ajjprobation  in  a  ininisterial  speech  and  trea- 
sury pamphlet/    '    . 

Theadvoactes  of  that  noxious  measure  called  the  sinking 
fund^wili  find  it  very  difficult  lo  averthrow  this-  rei^0Dit/|^^ 
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^bh,ifUfee  t^^e,  plcariy  demonstrates  that  our  present 
lystrm  of  $owcc  is  radically  wrong.  The  best  mode  ia 
]«rbicb  a  natian  can  borrow  money  appears  to  be  by  annui- 
ities,  for  a  limited  period.  A  national  debt  thus  constituted 
wouldTurnish  its  own  sinking  fund,  and  gradually  discharge 
kaetf.  This  subject  would  deserve  more  ample  discussion, 
but  we  trust  that  we  have  said  enough  to  makeitf  excite  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
their  country. 
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Art.  13.-^ fdnak  Comfdssiqn^  illustrated  pni  eiemlifica  in  04 
Establishment  and  Sup^-intendencj/  of  a  Charitable  Institiitionfar 
the  Relief  of  Necessitous  Families  in  thfi  City  of  Rochester  and  ^dr 
Jacent  Parishes  :  d  Sermony  preached  in  the  Parish  Chutch  rfSti 
Mkholat,  Rochester y  on  Sundiij/,  IJth  August ^  1806.  By  th^  SUr 
verend  C.  Moore ^  M.  A.  Ficqr.  4to.  Ha^chafd.     1806. 

THE  influence  of  the  female  set  t>n  the  civilization  of  society  must 
^r  be  furknowledged  with  delight  and  gratitude*  and  the  charitab^ 
institution,  iri  behidf  oi  Orbich  this  sernlon  ^iHis  preached^iHustrates  inl 
4k diking  degree^th^  sensibility  of  the  female  heart:  but  while  we  1l)e- 
Hq)$  our  cdmmendatioas  on  those  ladies,  by  whose  exertions  this  in* 
stittitioQ  was  formed,  it  it  but  justice  to  Mr*  Moore  to  add  that  he» 
Jf4$  pieadftd  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy  with  eloquence,  and  w^ 
^iqul^t  not  Wi.th  eiSect,  while  his  eulogy  of  the  female  6hatacter  is  ^t 
tim  9t9mt  tiiaa  iuiimaie4  an4  just; 

Art.  14. — Select  Sermons,  hu  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cleeve^  A.  B.  late 
1^c4r  (^Woolery  in  Nor tkumier land.  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the 
J^ke  of  Portland,  dnd  LeetUrer  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Knightsbridge^ 
J^wJAan.     180^. 

THE  merits  of  discourses  delivered  from  the  pulpit  lire  yacious^ 

and  a  sermon  addressed  to  an  unlearned  congregapon,  and    adopted 

-1^  ttmuoderstandings  and  ideas  of  the   h'earerf,   tho^|h  it   be  not 

./(j^t^^i/slied  for  the  profundity  of  its  doetrine  or  the /brilliaacy  ^t 

€ftix.  Rky.  Vol.  0*  October,  1805.  V, 
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Its  eloquencei  may  yet  be  entitled  to  its  share  of  praise.  This  it 
was,  Me  presume,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  graces  of  an  elegant 
delivery,  procured  for  the  author  of  the  volume  now  before  us, 
the  celebrity  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  preacher  both  in  this  and  the 
northern  metropolis.  The  present  discourses,  it  should  seem,  had  never 
been  intended  by  him  for  the  public  eye,  for  we  are  informed  by  th« 
anonymous  editor  in  a  short  preface,  that  '  having  been  found  after 
bis  death,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of 
his'  wife  and  female  children/  As  we.understand  the  family  of  the 
deceased  to  be  numerous  and  amiable,  we  trust  that  they  will 
experience  the  generosity  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  a  British 
publjc,  and,  (to  use  again  the  words  of  t)ie  editor,)  Mhe  permissioa 
which  has  been  obtained  to  dedicate  this  volume  to'  the  queen, 
together  with  the  numerous  and  respectable  list  of  subscribers 
which  is  subjoined,  will  be  a  sufHcienc  proof  to  those  who  shall  be 
'charitably  disposed,  that  their  liberality  will  not  be  exerted  on  un- 
worthy objects/ 

Art.  15. — A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Incorporated  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  FartSf  at  their  Anni» 
versary  Meeting  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St,  Lawrence y  Jewry, 
on  Friday,  February  21,  I8O6.  %  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.    4to.    1«06. 

IN  this  discourse  the  right  reverend  author,  induced  probably  by 
the  recent  excellent  exertions  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  a  part  of  which,  we 
had  occasion  to  commend  to  our  readers,  in  the  Review  for  May  last, 
(p.  49,  &cO  directs  the  notice  of  tl^e  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  state  of  religimi  among  our  own  countrymen  in 
those  parts,  and  among  the  natives  of  British  India.  This  important 
•ubjecti  and  ojne  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  occasion  of  the 
sermon,  is  very  well  enlarged  upon.  Few,  we  believe,  will  refuise  t6 
join  their -approbation  to  these  concluding  sentiments  : 

^  Our  concluding  wishes  and  prayers  must  be,  that  in  an  harvest 
50  gteaX  labourers  may  no  longer  be  wanted ;  that  nothing  of  impe- 
dimenteor  delay  may  prevent  the  legislative  determination  on  a  sub- 
ject^ in  which  the  credit  of  the  nation,  the  security  of  a  vast  por- 
tion of  its  dominions,  and  the  salvation  of  the  aouls  of  so  many 
thousands  of  its  subjects  who  are  ready  to  perish}  is  so  immediately 
and  so  materially  implicated/    p*  20. 

Aet*  16. — Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  a  God  from  the  Won* 
derful  Works  of  Nature.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Fran-- 
cok  Auguste  Chateaubriand,  and  dedicated  b^  Permission  to-th^ 
Lord  Bishop  of  LUmdaff.  By  Frederic  Shf^erl  l2mo.  Philips. 
1806. 

THIS  entertaining  and  instructive  volume  forms  a  small  pccrtion 
of  a  work,  which  appeared  at  Pahs  in  1802>  under  the  title  of  thtr 
€«musof  Chrbtiaaity«  *  The  sensation  which  it  produced  in  f^ce/ 
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Siy^  the  translator, '  was  almost  unprecedented.  Some  of  the  first' 
critics  of  that  country  warmly  expressed  their  admiration  of  this 
iiispjay  of  the  author's  abilities,  while  the  pkilosoMc  party  exerted 
all  the  efforts  of  ridicule  and  irony  to  depreciate  M.  Cnateaubriand 
in  the  public  opinion.  Their  censures  however  produced  effects  .the 
reverse  of  w^at  they  intended.'  The*  Genius  of  Christianity'  tun' 
through  seven  editions  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  which  ^  Suffi- 
ciently indicated  the  estimation  in  which  this  performance  was  h'id 
in  the  most  sceptical  country  in  Europe.  The  translation  of  Mr.  Sho- 
berl  we  have  perused  with  the  greatest  delight,  and  we  hope  that 
the  taste  of  the  public  may  so  far  coincideywith  our  own,  as  to  in- 
dtrce  him  to  translate  the  whole  of  the  performance  of  M.  Cha- 
teaubriand, 

Art.  17.— T^c  Rwc,  Fall,  and  Future  Restoration  of  the  Jews; 
to  which  are  annexed  Six  Sermons,  addressed  to  the  Seed  of  Abra- 
ham, hy  several  Evangelical  Ministers ;  concluding  w'th  an  elabo- 
rat€  Discourse  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Hunter,  entitled  the  Fullness  of  tht 
Gentiles  coeval  with  the  Salvation  of  the  Jews.  8??o.  3atton. 
-      1806*. 

THE  report  of  Buonaparte's  intention  to  attempt  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews  has  given  rise  to  many  a  catch-penny  publication  ;  among 
the  number  of  works  of  this  description,  the  present^  noay,  with 
the  strictest  justice,  hold  a  distinguished  rank.  AS  for  the  sermons^ 
it  will  be  sufficient  barely  to  mention  the  name  of  their  authoi-s  to 
give  our  readers  an  idea  of  their  respective  merits.  Know  then  that 
Dr.  Haweis,  Mr.  Love,  Mr.  Nicoll,  Mr.  Greathead,  and  Dr.  Hun- 
ter, form  the  catalogue  of  preachers  on  the  *  Conversion  of  the 
Jews,'  and  that  the  matter  of  their  sermons  is  every  way  worthy  their 
fespective  authors. 


DRAMA. 

A  ax.  18. — We  Fly  hy  Night,  or  Long  Stories  ;  a  Farce,  aspirfonned 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  CoventGarden^  with  unbQunded Applause.  By' 
Arthur  Gri-finhoofe,  Esq.    ^vo.      1806, 

WHENEVER  Mr.  Colroan  favours  the  public  with  an)r  piece  of 
which  he  is  ashamed,  he  uses  the  signature  pf  Arthur  Griffinhoofe. 
The  prffsent  performance  has  that  honour,  an«l  in  huntoar  it  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  soihe  of  Mr.Colinkn's  former  productions.  Like  an  har- 
lequin's jacket,  it  is  composed  of  odds  and  ends,  scraps  and  patcheaT 
of  ail  colours  from  sundry  farces  ;  and  it  derives  its  title  of  *  Long*' 
Stories,'  from  a  bad  imitation  of  the  long  sCury  told  by  Ralplj^  iti 
the  farce  of  Lock' and  Key  .^ 
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AUT.  10.  The  SuUana :  or  the  Jealous  Queetty  a  Tnaged}^*  ^ 
William  Gardiner.  Svo.  Longman.  1806. 
"WE  have  always  understood  poetry  to  constitute  an  ^ssenti^al  part 
of  tragedy;  this  is  more  especially  requisite  in  a  piece  intended  for 
tbe  closet;  but  the  reader  vvho  expects  to  find  in  the  '  Sultana'  a 
single  poetical  linci  v\  iil  be  disappointed.  The  author  indeecf  tells  us 
in  a  preface  that  he  is  neither  an  Amphion,  nor  an  Orpbeus,  '  but  if 
I)i$  lyre  can  quiver  the  lustrous  rose  on'  beauty's  cheek,  and  throbs 
>vith  pleasure  the  dulcet  bosom  of  humanity,  he  has  his  rewards.'  As- 
1^  is  just  to  substantiate  what  we  have  sai<l,aiul  as  someof  ouc  readers, 
no  doubts  ^e  lovers  of  drollery,  we  select  the  following  passage* from^ 
th^  2 1  St  page,  which  is  one  of  the  be^t  speeches  in  this  thing  misnaoi* 
^  a  tragedy: 

Moward.     *  I  am  the  representative  of  a  baronet's 
Broken  fortunes.     To  repair  the  shipwretik'd 
Property,  I  procured  the  consulship  at  Smyrna: 
The  happiest  gales  favoured  the  first  days  of  our  passajge^ 
My  mind  high-swelling  with  wealth's  vain  speculatiops  ^ 
But  ere  w^  had  pass'd  proud  Calpe's  sunny  head, 
1  The  winds,  as  scorched  by  Leo's  ardent  rays, 
-■    Resolv'd  away,  and  not  t  ripple  groov'd. 
The  purple  tide,  which  seemed  but  the  hiirror 
To  the  burning  sky.     With  patience  Courting 
Each  light  zephyr's  breath,  from  morn's  chill  wings^ 
That  sported  in  our  s/iils,  we  reach'd  at  length 
Majorca's  olive  strand;  there  waited  for  a  wind^ 
lo  the  dead  tim?  of  night,  a  corsair  fall  of  men 
Surprized  our  watch,  and  bore  us  in  our  sleep 
Sfed  captives  to  this  city.' 

POLITICS. 

AUT.   20.  —A  Dialogue  beticeen  Buonaparte  and  Tallep-and,  on  tht 
Stibject  of  Peace  mlh  England,     l^mo.     Hatchard.    IS06. 

A  WELL-writtcn  little  work :  but  the  use  of  which   is  superseded 

by  the  fiailure  of  the  late  negotiation. 

■/ 

Abt.  21, — A  brief  Examination  into  the  Increase  pf  the.  Revenue^ 
Commerce^  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain^  during  the  Ad*  ' 
tnirdstration  of  the  Right  Honourable  WUliam  Fiti^  mth  AUu^ 
9tons  to  some  of  the  principal  Events  zvhich  occurred  in  thai 
Period,  and  a  Sketch  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Character.  By  the  Righi 
Honourable  George  '  Rose,  M.P.     Hatchard.     1806. 

THE  present  tract  on  the  finances^  commerce^  and  navigation  of 
Creat  Britain^  was  first  published  in  1799,  and  had  for  a  prin- 
cipal ol>ject,  to  demonstrate  that  the  measures  adopted  .to  preserve 
the  oredit  of  the  country,  during  a  war  unprecedented  from  the  im- 

Sortkuce  of  the  events  irhich  happened,  as  well  as  from  the  itn* 
leal&ty  of  the  expeace  unavQidabi^  iocurred  in  it^  tiot  only  enabled- 
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j^cnrlsion  to  be  made  for  all  the  exigencies  of  the  contest,  bat  wera 
afteiided  by  d  rapid  increase  of  our  manufactures,  our  commercoji 
aiid  navigation ;  and  iliat  notw^ithstanding  ^a  very  large  addition 
^f  new  btirthens,  tte  old  taxes  continued  to  improTo  in  their  re.. 
Kpeipt. 

This  tract  Being  now  out  of  print,  Mr.  Rose  has  been  induced 
to  republish  it,  and  continue  the  statements  to  the  present  time,  ia 
order  to  shew  the  still  further  Improved  situation  of  the  country  at 
the  latest  period  to  which  they  can  be  made  up^  Neither  does  he 
•deny  in  his  preface,  that  an  additional  motive  with  him  has'  been  ^ 
desire  to  rescue  the  character  of  his  illustrious  aiid  departed  friend 
froih  the  aspersions  of  those  of  the  opposite  party,  who  have  so 
Industriously  endeavoured  to  persuade  ihe  public  that  that  stateS- 
ifaan  found  his  country  flourishing,  and  left  U  ruined. 

Mr.  Rose  has  not  pursued  his  original  intention'  of  carrying  oa 
the  investigation  from  1799  to  the  present  day,  but  has  continued 
^e  tables  of  revenue,  &c.  &c.,  which  may  enable  the  reader  froiu 
iiis  own  judgment  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  success  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  measures.  By  the  admirers  of  the  late  ministry  this  pam* 
phlet,  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  Its  nature  and  the 
date  of  its  original  publication,  preclude  the  neces^ity  of  a  length- 
ened detail  at  this  period  ;  but  we  shall  beg  leave  to  transcribe  the 
author's  sketch  of  Mr.  Pitt's  character,  and  they  who  shall  com- 
plain of  fts  being  drawn  with  a  flattering  pencil,  if  they  do  noc  know 
how  to  make  allowance  for  the  powerful  delusion  of  party  preju- 
dice,will  yet,  with  us,  acknowledge  and  revere  the  amiable  partiali- 
ties of  private  friendship. 

^  To  those',  says  Mr.  R/  who  enjoyed  his  intimacy  I'raight  safely  re* 
for  for  the  proof  of  his  possessing  those  private  virtuts  an  !  endowments, 
■which,  though  they  may  sometimes  be  accounted  foreign  to  the  public 
characterof  a  statesman,  the  congenial  feelings  ot  Englishmen  alway$ 
dispose  them  to'regard  as  the  best  pledges  of  a  minister's  upright  ad* 
ministration.  Around  these  in  the  prcs  nt  case  an  additional  lustre, 
as  well  as  sacredness,  has  been  thrown  by  the  circumstances  of  hig 
death  ;  by  the  manner  in  which  he  met  it ;  and  by  the  composure, 
the  fortitude,  the  resignation,  and  the  religion,  which  marked  his 
Jast  moments,  Wiih  a  niaHner  sumowhat  reserved  and  distant  in 
what  might  be  termed  his  public  deportment,  no  man  was  ever  bet- 
•  ter  qualified  to  gain,  or  more  successful  in  tixing  tli^  attadwnent  of 
i^is  friends,  than  Mr.  Pitt.  Tiiey  saw  all  (he  powerful  energies  of 
his  character  softened  into  the  must  pL'rfoct  complacency  and  s^weet- 
ness  ot- disposition  in  the  circles  of  private  lile,  the  plea^^ures  of 
which  no  one  more  cheerfully  etijoyed  or  morj  agreeably  promot- 
ed, when  the  paramount,  duties  he  conceived  himselt  to  owe  to  the 
public  admitted  of  his  mi\in45  in  them.  That  indignant  severity 
with  which  he  rai't  and  subdncd  what  he  considered  unfounded  op- 
position ;  that  keenness  of  sarcasm  with  wli.ich  he  repelled  ancf 
withered  (as  U  mi^ht  be  said)  ti^e  powers  of  mpstof  l}is  ^ss^iUnti 
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in  debate,  were  exchanged  in  the  society  of  liis  intimate  friends  tfff 
a  kindness  of  heart,  a  gentleness  of  demeanor,  and  a  playfulness  of 
go v/d  humoar.  which  no  one  erer  witnessed  without  interest,  or 
participated  without  delight.  His  mind,  which,  in  the  grasp  and 
extent  of  its  capacity,  seized  with^  quickness  almost  intuitiTe  all 
the  most  important  relations  of  political  power  and  political  <eco- 
nomy,  was  not  less  uncommonly  susceptible  of  all  the  light  aD4 
elegant  impressions  which  form  the  great  charm  of  con?ersation  to 
cultivated  minds. 

'  This  sensibility  to  the  enjoyments  of  prifate  friendship  greatly 
enhanced  the  sacrifice  he  made  of  eyery  personal  indulgence  and 
comfort  to  a  rigid  performance  of  duty  to  the  public  ;  that  dnty, 
for  the  last  year  of  his  life,  was  indeed  of  the  most  laborious  and 
unremitting  kind.  The  strength  of  hb  attachment  to  his  sovereign, 
and  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  led  hint 
to  forego  not  only  every  pleasure  and  amusement,  but  almost  every 
pause  and  relaxation  of  business  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  till  it  was  'too  late,  in  a  frame- like  his,  alas !  for  the  pre. 
serration  of  life ! !  That  life  he  sacrificed  to  his  country,  not  cer- 
tainly  like  another  most  valuable  and  illustrious  servant  of  the 
public,  (whose  death  has  been  deeply  and  universally  lamented) 
amidst  those  animating  circumstances  in  which  the  incomparable 
liero  often  ventured  it  in  battle,  and  at  last  resigned  it  for  the  most 
splendid  of  all  his  unexampled  victories  ;  but  with  that  patriotic 
/elf-devotedness  which  looks  for  a  reward  d^ly  in  its  own  con* 
Bciousness  of  right,    and  in  its  own  secret  sense  of  virtue. 

*  The  praise  of  virtue,  of  honour,  and  of  disinterested  purity, 
whether  in  public  or  private  character,  need  scarcely  be  claimed 
for  his  memory  ;  for  those,  his  enemies  (if  he  now  has  any,  which 
I  am  unwilling  to  believe,  although  some  are  frequently  endeavour-^ 
ing  to  depreciate  his  merits)  will  not  venture  to  deny :  and  his 
country,  in  Whose  cause  they  were  exercised  to  the  last,  will 
khow  how  to  value  and  record  them.  That  they  should  be  so 
valued  and  recorded  is  important  on  every  principle  of  justice  to 
the  individual  and  of  benefit  to  the  community.  To  an  upright 
minister  in  Great  Britain,  zealous  for  the  interest  and  honour  of 
his  countipy,  there  is  no  reward  of  profit,  emolument,or  patronage, 
which  can  be  esteemed  a  compensation  for  the  labours,  the  priva^ 
tions,  the  anxieties,  or  the  dangers  of  his  situation  :  it  is  in  the  ap. 
probation  of  his  sovereign,  and  in  the  suffrage  of  his  countrymen, 
added  to  his  own  conviction  of  having  done  every  thing  to  Reserve 
it,  that  he  must  look  for  that  reward  which  is  to  console  him  for 
all  the  cares  and  troubles  of  his  station ;  the  opposition  of  rivals  j 
the  mis-representation  of  enemies  ;  the  desertion  or  peevishness  of 
friends  ;  and  sometimes  the  mistaken  censures  of  the  people.  '  Tis 
the  honourable  ambition  that  looks  beyond  the  present  time  that' 
must  creatr,  encourage,  and  support  a  virtuous  and  enligli'tened 
statesman  ',  that  must  confer  on  his  mind  the  uprightness  and  jpurliy 
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^^lAt  Hse  above  all  self-advantage ;  the  conragethat  guards  the  statt 
from  foreign  hostility  or  internal  faction  ;  the  firmness  that  must 
often  resist  the  wishes,  to  ensure  the  safety,  of  the  people. 

'  This  is  t\i0  legitimate  ambition  of  a  statesman  ;  and  that  Mr. 
Pitt  possessed  it  his  friends  are  convinced ;  but  he  has  been  some- 
times accused  (by  those  who,  although  their  opposition  was  actire 
and  systeqiatic,  yet  knew  how  to  honour  the  man)  of  a  less  laud, 
able  and  less  patriotic  ambition,  that  wished  '^  to  reign  alone,"  to 
exclude  from  the  participation  of  office  and  of  power  other  men, 
whose  counsels  might  hare  assisted  him  to  guide  the  country  amidst 
Its  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  or  might  hare  contributed  to 
its  safety  in  the  hour  of  its  dangert  It  is  however  perfectly  well 
known  to  some  of  the  highest  characters  in  the  kingdom,  that  Mr. 
Pitt,  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Addington,  in  the  snmmer  of  1804^ 
was  .  most  anxiously  desirous  that  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  ft^x, 
should  form  a  part  of  the  new  administration,  and  pressed  their 
admission  into  office  in  that  quarter  where  only  such  earnestness 
could  be  effectual ;  conceiying^  the  forming  a  strong  gorernment 
as  important  to  the  public  welfare,  and  as  calculated  to  call  forth 
the  united  talents,  as  well  as  the  utmost  resources  of  tho  empire ; 
In  which  endeavour  he  persisted  till  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death.  lam  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  such  a  statement,- but  I  am 
bold  in  the  certain^  of  its  truth.  My  profound  respect  for  thoso 
hy  whom  such  averment,  if  false,  might  be  contradicted,  would  not 
sitffer  me  to  make  it,  were 'it  not  called  for  to  do  justice  to  that 
great  and  virtuous  statesman,  whose  unrivalled  qualities,  both  ia 
pcivate  and  in  public  life,  will  ever  be  in  my  recollection^' 


POETRY. 

^9iT.^^.^Cali^ayOr  a  Fictureof  Mqdern  Life.  A  Poem^  in  Thret 
Farts,     By  Luke  Booker,  LL.D,   ^to.     Button. 

THE  rapture  experienced  by  a  mother  in  nursing  hei*  own  infant ; 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  those  parents  who  neglect  their  children 
during  infancy,  together  with  the  fashionable  routine  of  a  dissipated 
female  parent  (Calista);  the  consequences  of  her  deviation  from  the 
paths  of  virtue;  the  progress  of  her  delinquency,  and  final  n>i.sery,  are; 
pourtrayed  by  Dr.  Luke  Booker  in  fifty  nine  stanzas,  on  none  of  which 
can  we  bestow  any  degree  of  praise.  The  poem  opens  with  the  follow- 
ing, which  frOm  the  nature  of  their  subject,  and  the  pleasing  re- 
collections they  are  calculated  to  awaken,  may  afford  to  the  married 
reader  thai  pleasure,  which  their  poetical  beauties  have  not  been  able 
t^^.exciie  in  uij  forlorn  individuals,  who  tread  the  cheerless  paths  of 
wneiidearing  cehi^acy. 
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^  Who  bat  a  parent  can  a  pa[rent'«  }dy 

Conceive,— ii-hen  to  her  brcairt  devoid  elf  gtiilcx^ 

Catew'd— caressing — clings  her  rfarUng  boy, 
And  own»  bis  mother  with  a  dimpling  smile  t^ 
The  tear  of  rapture  ?n  her  eye  the  while 
Gltttening:  thus  o'er  the  brilHant  star  of  even 
Transparent  oft  are  seen  the  new-born  ()ews  of  he^cfH^ 

*  This  rapture,  O  each  happy  pair  !  is  yours 

Who,  with  congenial  vtrtnes,  fondly  trace 
The  path  ol  wedded  love  ;  whose  fiame  endures, 
Thottgh  evanescent^  every  yotithful  grace 
Fly  from  the  form  and  fade  upon  the  face : — 
Lo !  ii^  yOUT  blooming  progeny  is  view'd 
^ch  grace  tb*at  once  was  yonrs,^  with  added  chaim  renewed* 

*  This  Itccury  ineffable  of  sotilf, 

My  faithful  Anna  \  crowtfs  oiir  wedded  days. 
Which  far  remote  from  grandeur  onward  roll. 
I,  Yet  better  joys  and  ampler  wealth  surveys 

Thy  beaming  eye,  than  what  the  bosom  swayS 
Of  Fashion's  gayest  dames.     Long,  lona^  be  thine 
The  mother's  pleasing  cares, — the  mother's  biiss  divine  !' 

Dir.  Boolcer  addresses  his  work  to  lord  Eidon,  on  whom  be  passes 
ftipaoe^ric  in  hiskist  stanza,  and  comptrments  in  a  note  on  hi« 
exertions  to  suppress  gaming  and  adultery.  Our  poet's  indignation 
at  the  latter  crying  sin  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  instrumental  in 
calling  forth  the  present  copy  of  verses,  and  he  does  his  best  to  put 
a  stop  to  it  by  pointing  out  what  he  thinks  will  be  a  mo^t  efficacious 

'  *  Whatever  judicial  measures  of  the  nature  of  *  damages^  may 
be  instituted  against  those  adulterers,  who,  as  the  prophet  says, 
*  areas  fed  horses— -every  one  neighing  after  his  neighbour's  wifer;' 
"whatever  penalty  may  be  levied  upon  their  purse,  would  be  of  small 
avail  to  curb  and  restrain  them  within  the  fences  of  virtue,  till  some 
penalty  also  affect  their  person.  And  perhaps  the  most  efficacious 
one  would  be  solitary  confinement,  prolonged  according  to  the 
peculiar  turpitude  of  the  offence.  During  that  confinement,  no 
person  shoi^ld  be  permitted  to  have  access  to  the  culprit  but  th^ 
keeper  and  ordinary  of  the  prison  ;  nor  should  any  bookfe  orpubli* 
cations  be  allowed  him  but  such  as  have  an  acknowledged  ten- 
dency to  produce  contrition  and  reformation.— ^Restrictions  con- 
cerning diet  should  also  be  rigorously  adhered  to. — A  similar  process 
and  regihien  should  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  adulteress  also. 

*  The  effects  of  solitude  and  abstinence,  of  corrective  and  consoling 
religion  upon  an  awakened  guilty  mind^  would  rarely  fail  of  being 
aalutary.'  p.  27,  .  .:  .  *     ,» 
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A'^t*  23.^ — The  Cdse  of  the    tiypochondriac  explained,  dm  tie  Citfk 

made  kfioibn,  ifl   a  Po^iit  Epistle  from  ah  tlypochondridc  to  His  ^ 

^  Fhysidart.  Addressed  to  all  the  tVorld  by  iP'ilbrahaik  JUardef.  ti^o. 

Is.  Haydfe'n.     I8OR 

i 

WHOEVER  pauses  the  '  Hypocbondriac,'  will  hrtvd  all  the  ^tUi4 

ficatton  tbaebad  verte  of  every  description  can  ptf^iibly  supply. 

Art.  24.— fV/>y  ^5opV  Fables  rendered  into  Verie,  by  JFiWfdiiilk 
IdardeL    I^mo.     Tabitrt.    lS06i 

EERATUM  in  title-pagp— for   verse  read  rhyme^ 


MEDICINE. 

Art.  25.-^Caw  l^ock  InocuJtat^on  vindicated  and  recolnmtfirkd  fi^M 
Matters  <ff  Fact.  Bjf  Rowland  Hill,  A.  M.  DJirion  dnd  Hati^f^ 
1806.  . 

THE  greater  parit  of  the  authors  of  the  numerous  pamphlets  on  tli« 
subject  of  the  vaccine  inoculation,  and  especially  the  opponenti 
of  Dr.,  Jenner,  have  treated  this  important  topic  with  too  muck 
warmth  indeed  for  a  mere  speculative  question,  but  with  as  muck 
apparent  levity  and  as  little  regard  to  consequences  as  if  the  subject 
>vas  in  no  way  connected  with  the  happiness  of  the  human  species.  In 
the  partisans  of  bolh  sides  we  cannot  but  biame  the  tone  and  temper 
with  which  this  discussion  has  been  conducted  :  the  enemies  pf  this 
discovery,  in  particular,  should  have  been  particularly  scrupulous  in 
the  mode  of  conveying  their  opinions,  even  if  they  had  been  formed 
with  caution  and  professed  with  sincerity  ;  but  what  excuse  can  ba 
found  for  the  disgraceful  stile  of  medical  polemics^  if  those  opinions 
should  really  be  hasty  or  insincere  ?  or  who  will  be  the  apologifit 
of  unmanly  vulgarity  in  those  who  should  dare  to  use  it  againsi 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  their  fellow  creatures  ? 

That  the  discovery  of  D/.  Jenner,  if  fully  substantiated,  would  bet 
one  of  the  most'importantand  useful  that  occurs  in  the  history  of  mcr 
dicine,does  not  admit  of  any  doubt:  the  prevention  and  eradication  ol 
contagious  diseases  appears  to  belthe  chief  ground  in  which  medical 
skill  can  be  employed  on  a  large  scale  to  the  general  benefit  of  mun* 
kind  ;  for  no  fact  is  more  clearly  established,  than  that  the  requisite 
proportion  which  the;  population  of  a  country  must  always  bear  to  itt 
means  of  subsistence,  can  never  be  increased  by  the  employment  of 
the  art  pf  medicine,but  it  may  certainly  be  prevented  from  being  dimi* 
pished  by  the  accumulation  of  those  epidemical  diseases,  which,  in  rc« 
ducing  the  numbers  of  the  people  to  the  limits  of  their  subsistences- 
will  frequently  perform  more  than  their  assigned  task.  In  this  general 
yiew  of  the  application  of  medical  science,  we  look  upon  the  discos 
very  of  the  vaccine  inoculation  as  peculiarly  important,  and  we  are 
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anxious  that  it  should  be  put  to  the  test  of  accurate  experitoentS'^ 
the  only  parts  to  be  determined  are  whether  it  be  an  infallible  pre* 
Tentative  of  the  small  pox,  and  whether  it  introduces  any  peculiaT 
^sease  into  the  human  frame.  Yet  when  we  consider  how  Ion*  the 
discovery  has  been  introduced  to  the  world,  but  very  little  progress 
2ias  been  made  in  this  investigation;  itordo  we  expect  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult, either  philosophical  or  practical,  from  any  thing  less  than  publie 
and  authorized  enquiry ;  since  the  opponents  (Sf  Dr.  Jenner  labour 
^ider  the  imputation  of  having  falsified  the  experiments  which. they^ 
Lave  made,  and  of  having  resorted  to  insinuation  and  ridicule  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  that  class  of  people  whe  ought  to  be  impres* 
sed  with  a  conviction  of  its  utility,  a'nd  who  at  the  same  time' are 
always  peculiarly  susceptible  of  prepossessions  against  every  variation 
from  established  system. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hill  has  written  the  short  pamphlet  at  present  be- 
fore usyto  obviate  the  bad  effects  which  have  been  evidently  produced 
In  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders,  by  the  works  of  the  opponents  of  vac*" 
cii>fLtion,  and  of  Dr.  |lowlpy,  I>r.  J\tqseley  and  Mr.  Birch  in  particu- 
lar. In  thus  making  use  of  the  infiu»jnce  which  he  is  known  to. possess 
amongst  a  certain  cla^s  of  the  community,  we  believe  tba|*Mr. 
'Hill  is  actuated  by  the  best  possible  motives.  The  preface  states 
those  motives  to  be  threefold;  first,  because  he  knows  more  o^matrers 
of  fact  than  many  of  the  most  active  of  the  faculty :  secondly, 
that  an  abridgment  of  what  had  before  been  published,  in  a  concise 
and f/ai»  stile,  and  at  alow  price,  was  much  wanted ;  and  lastly,  that 
as  a  mere  hint  from  the  pulpit  had  frequently  produced  some  hun- . 
dreds  of  proselytes,  the  influence  of  our  author's  name  over  the  minds 
and  prejudices  of  many  might  be  of  greater  advantage  through 
the  medium  bfthepre§s.  Though  it  would  havp  been  more  satis- 
factory to  us  to  have  learned  part  of  these  reasons  from  one  of  Mr. 
Hill's  panegyrists  rather  than  himself,  yet  we  by  no  means  quarrel 
with  their  propriety,  and  we  wish  not  a  little  that  they  had  been  fairly 
acted  upon.  In  truth,  besides  objecting  to  the  loose  and  colloquial 
narrative  of  the  limits  of  his  own  experience,  we  have  secondly  to 
complain  of  our  author,  for  having  loaded  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  this  pamphlet  with  extraneous  matter  where  we  expected 
coneisenesSy  and  for  having  disappointed  us  in  our  hopes  of  plain- 
ness and  simplicity,  by  a  strain  of  low  familiarity  partaking  not  unfre- 
quently  of  the  same  coarseness  and  vulgarity  which  we  so  strongly 
reprobate  in  his  opponents.  The  cause  of  truth,  supported  by  thfe 
volume  of  evidence  whrch  is  furnished  very  fully  by  our  author  him- 
self, who  has  been  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  successful  practiti- 
oners, should  have  disdained  such  assistaiurc. 

The  pamphlet  contains  a  detail  of  a  variety  of  cases,  several  .of 
which  came  under  the  personHl  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  are 
chiefly  narrated  in  the  following  style  : 

*  Soon  after  1  had  sent  my  horses  and  carriage  to  the  inn,  my  ser- 
vant mentioned  that  he  feared  I  should  meet  with  ill  success  hi  pro- 
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tnoiipg  vaccination  in  that  town,  for  that  the  ostler  at  the  iv^n  h^d  been . 
telljng  the  melancholy  tale,  that  &  mkn  had  four  or  &ve  of  his  chil- 
dren inoculated  with  the  cow-pock,  and  that  three  of  them  after-* 
^ards  had  the  small-pox ;  and  this  being  toJd  with  the  utmost  con^- 
d^nce  as  an  undoubted  fact,  I  called  at  the  inn,  and  he  i*eporjted  Jthe 
same  precisely  to  me ;  immediately  I  traced  the  report  to  its  original 
source,  found  the  bouse  where  the  family  lived,  the  man  being  from 
home,  the  woman  whose  name  was  Fulman,  gave  me  thp  following 
statement  of  the  fact.  Her  eldest  son  John,, was  inoculated  not 
with  the  cow.pock,  but  for  the  small-pock,  about  four  years  ago; 
by  which  a  violent  inflammation  took  place  on  his  arm,  which  waa 
followed- by  two  terrible  tumours  upon  his  shoulder,  one  in  front,  the 
other  behindv  I  asked  the  woman  very  minutely  about  their  size« 
whether  they  were  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  or  of  the  egg  of  a 
heji,  or  of  a  goose,  none  of  these  descriptions  would  satisfy  her,~ 
tiiey  wer6  as  big  as  her  fist,  insomuch  i^at  the  poor  woman  who  bad 
enough  of  variolous  inoculation,  was  obliged  to  support  his  arm  oa 
a  pillow  for  a  considerable  time,  in  an  horizontal  posture  ;  tlicy 
afterwards  broke  out  it^, to  .several  wounds^  which  discharged  «a 
al)undance  of  matter  :  on  the  year  following  the  same  child  look  th« 
smali-pox  by  natural  infection,  the  eruptive  fever  was  as  usual^  ^ 
apd  the  small- pock  was  according  to  the  regular  process  of  that 
disease  ;  three  of  her  younger  children  were  vaccinated  .without 
th4B  least  inconvenience,  and  have  been  preserved  from  infection 
ever  since ;  while  the  eldest  continues  to  labour  uiidar  a  verjr 
debilitated  constitution,  which  probably  will  soon  take  him  to 
the  grav^  ;  thus  ends  the  truth  of  the  lie,  hsitched  for  the  support 
of  the  small-pox  inoculation,  while  the  false  side  of  this  story 
will  serve  admirably  for  Dr.  Moselcy  and  his  adherents,  vet  its^ 
true  side  produces  an  object  equally  as  terrific  as  the  ox -faced 
boy,  and  that  poor  creature,  the  cow-pock  mangey  girl  full  of  ab- 
scesses and  ulcers,  so  wonderfully  calculated  to  terrify  and  alurtn 
tl^e  unthinking  and  incautious  among  the  public  at  large.' 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  occasional  attacks  on  the  Anti- 
Jennerians ; 

*  A  friend  inlhe  bookselling  line  has  favoured  me  with  the  annexed 
estimate  of  the  ex  pence  of  printing  and  publishing  two  editions  of 

-2000  each,  viz. — 

4000  Pamphlets,  to  sell  retail  at  55.  will  yield, 

at  wholesale  price  ,•  -  -  .  £  7^J0 

Paper,  printing,  advertising,  stitc.iing  and  all 

other  charges  -        ,      -  -       *-         .        230 

Profit  to  the  author  .      -  «  -  ,  470—700 

*  Though  the  d'octor  may  have  paid  himself  so  woll  by  print:ug,per- 
hjips  he  and  bis  associates,  for    1  think    lht*y   should  all  act  as  one, 
prove   thi'ir  liberality  by  their  bounlirul  dibiribtJiion  of  iheir  vario-  . 
Iqus  inoculation  gratuitously  among  the  poor  ;   aiul  I  will  venture  to 
fay,  that  if  they  duly  attend  with   their  introUuciory  pie^aratives, 
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mud  (luring  llic  ^^rogr^^of  tfj^  disease,  and  Afterwards  1*1  tti  their  ^-J 
ceisary  purgatjte^,  tbey  wilt  bdv<5  enough  to  <lo,  and  nobody  call 
tuppote  tbat  they  wduld  persuade  the  poor  to  submit  to  such  a  dis» 
♦ase,  and  tben  leave  them  in  ib^  lurch,  or  b^  so  cruel  Co  drain  their 
pockets,  aftet  they  have  tempted  them  to  risk  their  lives:  and  I 
conceive  ako,  that  all  the  poor  innocent  sufferers,  that  catch  th© 
S»fection  through  tbetf  inoculation,  should  be  included  on  their  cha- 
ritable list,  as  it  is  Certainly  thrbugh  them  that  the  disease  was  in- 
troilured.  If  I  were  a  surgeon,  and  were  to  break  a  poor  mah'i 
leg  by  an  accidedt,!  should  surely  conceive  myself  bound  to  set  it  for 
nothing/ 

This  last  extract,  presents  a  specimen  of  entertaining  ratiodfiA* 
tion. 

*  But  if  ever  any  doctor  cho^e  to  employ  his  pen  by  the  riileof  rc-» 
vw$^,  he  ii  the  man,    I  examine  him  p.  24,  25. 

*  He  says;  '*  the  cow-pock  produces  maH^hint  effecby  vitiates  tli^ 
ilood  and  other  juices,  an<l  is  tedious  as  well  as  difficult  to  cure.** 

*  I  say,  the  cow-pock  pr*)diiets  no  mah'gTjnnt  f^c^d,that  it  is  Scareev 
}y  a  disease,  and  consequently  needs  no  f:ure. 

-^    *  He  says'*  the  small-pox  produces  fto  Hi  consequences  tchatcver,^ 

*  I  say  nobody  can  believe  him  utilcss  they  chuse  to  deny  theif 
senses, 

*  He  says  **  the  cotv-pock  produces  very  ill  health  in  children." 

*  I  say,  that  I  can  produce  a  variety  of  instances  of  the  dow-pock 
having  abated  the  scrofulous  habit,  and  greatly  amended  the  con* 
stitutions  of  children  and  of  others  also. 

;  >*  He  says  **  the  cow-  pock  matter  is  taken  from  an  animal  diseased^ 
and  is  of  a  specific  scrofulous  kind." 

'  I  say  that  animal  has  a  constitution  twenty  times  cleaner  than 
our  own. 

*  He  says  **  the  small-pox  matter  is  taken  froma  healthy  subject.^' 
'  I  say  that  mankind  are  those  impure  carnivorous  animals  whos# 

constitutions  render  them  liable  to  diseases  the  most  filthy  and  impure. 

*  He  says  **  it  produces  no  disease  whatever,  but  the  one  for  whicU . 
it  is  inlcndeil." 

*  I  say  it  frequently  produces  abscesses,  sore  arms,  brmdness,  de- 
fcijlluted  constitutions,  terminating  in  scrofulous  diseases,  and  some^ 
times  ^nds  in  death.  And  SL4>posing  it  should  communicate  **  no 
disease  whatever  lut  the  one  it  is  intended,"  yet  its  effects  are  danger- 
ous and  bad,  ami  is  to  cxceedin*^ly  contagious,  thai  multitudes  more 
have  lobt  their  li\es  thereby  than  ever  was  known  before  this  thci^ 
varioh^us  inoculation  was  introduced, 

I        *  He  Id  lis  us  that  "  the  small-pox  has  btentn  practice  above  thcs^ 
hundred  }ears/* 

*  1  sa}  this  is  all  the  worse,  the  fatal  consequences  have  been  more 
terril/le  since  than  before:  antl  had  the  immortal  Jenner  lived  a 
hundred  )  ears  ago,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  inieh| 
have  been  preserved  from  au  untimely  grave. 
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^  tftstly,  he  5iay§  "  no  ill  effects  can  with  tru^l^  be  gtlribjttlejl  to  it.T 
*  Positive  assertions  go  for  nothing,  &c.* 

With  these  extracts  we  conclude  dur  remarks  on  Mr.  Hiirspam- 
)>hlet.  We  arc  fully  sensible  of  the  good  purposes  for  which  it  wat 
^lesigned,  and  we  are  only  i^orry  that  it  does  not  induce  us  to  forego 
our  opinion  of  the  coarse  and  uuworthy  hianner  in  which  the  whole  oi 
Ihisdiscnssipn  has  been  hitherto  conducted, 

MISCELLANIES. 

Art.  $6. — The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  di.spla^d 
in  a  Series  of  Select  E;ngravings^  representing  the  most  beai^fifufp 
curious  and  interesting  Ancient  Edifices  of  this  Country  ;  xoith  am 
historical  and  descriptive  Account  of  each  Subject,  Pqris  It. 
III.  IV.  andV.  Price  10s.  Qd.tach  Fart.  Bj^  John  firiUo^^ 
4to.     Longman.     1^06\ 

THE  iive  first  parts,  constituting  the  first  haif-volume  ofthisele^^mt 
work,  are  now  before  the  public.  As  the  first  part  was^  discussed 
mpcb  at  length  on  its  first  appearance,  in  our  Review  for  Septemhel:, 
1805,  it  is  now  only  necessary  to  refer  our  readers  to  that  critique^ 
and  to  observe  that  Mr.  Britton  has  by  no  niean«  disappointed  the 
expectations  which  he  then  excited,  nor  slackened  those  exeptionft 
which  ^,t  that  time  called  fprth  so  considerable  a  portion  of  our  ap» 
prob^tipo. 

The  engravings  are  highly  finished,  and  of  supertoj:  beauty,  ^nd 
'thirty-nine  of  them  arecontaineid  in  the  first  division  gf  the  \yprk^ 
together  with  historical  and  descriptive  accounts  of  thefoHowinfi; 
subjects,  viz.  St.  Botolph's  Priory  Church  at  Colchester ;  Dunsfabnb 
Priony  Church,  Bedfordshire ;'  Layer-Marn^y  Hall,  Essex ;  th^ 
Abbey  Gateway,  &c.  at  Abingdon,  Berkshire;  King's  College  Cha- 
pel, Cambridge ;  the  Temple  Church,  London  ;  the  two!  circular 
churches,  at  Northampton  and  at  Cambridge^  Also  of  the  Crosse^ 
at  Hereford,  Cheddar,  Leigh  ton  Buzzard,  Teddingtop,  Northarop- 
lon,  Waltham,  Chichester,  Manchester,  Stofirhe^d^  Alalmesbury^ 
Glastonbury^  Gloucester,  Coventry,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  intended  to  continue  the  work,  as  it  has  been  begun,  in  quar.-' 
terly  parts,  three  more  of  which  will  complete  the  voli|me.  Eaipb 
part  however  is  and  will  be  complete  in  itself,  as  indeed  is  every 
subject ;  by  which  mode  of  publication  the  rfeader  nfay  arrange  thie 
prints  and  descriptions  either  in  chronological  order,  or  ip  sudb 
classes  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  his  fancy,  or  adapted  to  hts 
(Collection,  ^ 

Art.  27. — Letters  from  the  Mountains  ;  heing  t^e  rcctf  Cotrespori* 
'   dence  of  a  Ladji  hetxjoeen   the    Ye^ra  117 ^t  ^^'^ff  \1.5P?*      Irithr^e 
Volumes s  Small  8fo.    Longman.     1806. 

THJSIfidy  tells  us  plainly,  th^  sbetJidMauis  under  jii^  (ks^anic 
pmnia.  To  judge  from  several  high-flown  passages^he  does  indeed  secfft* 
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tobepOBsessed  with,  all  the  madness  of  that  strange  rhapsody,  i<^i^* 
out  its  inspiratidn. 

A  correspondence  which  treats  only  of  the  private  feelings,  the 
dbmestic  concerns,  and  the  obscure  acquaintances  of  a  secluded  in^ 
iRvidaal,  can  rarely  be  expected  to  interest  the  public.  Nor  can 
any  thing  secure  its  perusal  even  by  a  few  idle  and  indulgent  rea-* 
^rs,  but  novelty  of  sentiment,,  variety  and  felicity  of  anecdotes,  or 
somewhat  of  taste,  of  learning,  or  talents,  which  demonstrates  the 
writer  to  be  above  the  common  stamp.  None  of  these  advantages 
are  to  be  found  in  the  work  before  us.  The  same  question  then  will 
mturally^ occur  to  the  reader,  which  has  suggested  itself  to  the  ai^ 
thoress  herself  in  her  preface,  viz.  '  why  letters  should  be  published 
at  all,  comprehending  so  little  to  excite  interest,  or  to  gratify  cu- 
rtpsity  itself.'  But  how  shall  we  answer  this  question  ?  a  question, 
which  she  herself  has  been  unable' or  unwilling  to  solve,  otherwise 
than  by  insinuating  that  its  publication  has  been  elicited  by 
a  painful  circumstance.  If  she  alludes  to  pecuniary  distress,  we 
fear  ft  will  not  be  alleviated  by  the  profits  of  the  present  publication. 

Art.  2^. — OvtHnes  of  a  Plan  of  Instruction  adapted  to  the  varied 
.  Purposes  of  Active  Life,  To  •which  is  added  a  detc^iled  View  of 
the  Si^stem  of  Studies  (Commercial  and  Professional),  moral  Ma* 
fMgementy  Discipline  and  internal  liegulations  adopled  in  the 
Literary  and  Commercial  Seminary  established  by  theRev.  Samuel 
CatloWf  at  Mansfieldy  Nottinghamshire.  3d  Edition •  Svo,  John* 
son.     1805. 

MR.  Citlow,  the  master,  or  perhaps  as  he  would  rather  have  it^ 
ilhe  superintendant  of  a  seminary  at  Mans6eld  in  the  county  of  Not* 
lingham,  here  favours  the  public  with  a  new  edition  of  his  plan,  of 
instruction  at  that  place.  He  writes  like  if  man  fully  sensible  of  the 
responsibility  attached  to  his  undertaking,  and  discovers  some  know- 
ledge and  experience  in  the  V  topics  which  he  discusses.  He  seems 
however  to  court  atten,tion,if  not  by  the  extravagance,certa inly  by  thft 
magnitude  of  his  professions,  and  reminds  us  of  what  Johnson  calls 
*the  wonder 'Working  academy  of  Milton/  Yet  we  will  not,  with  the 
shepherd  in  ViVgil,  compare  great  things  with  small.  Milton  must 
hide  his  diminished  head;  he  provided  the  gymnastics  of  the  mind 
alone,  while  Mr.  Catlow,  with  a  larger  grasp  and  a  spirit  niore 
truly  classical,  extends  his  regards^  to  the^mnastics  of  the  body, 
(p.  8^)  and  condescends  to  exercise  the  ingenuous  youth  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  in  marching,  running,  leaping,  swimming,  crick* 
«t,  and— quoits. 

As  English  composlti'jn,  in  addition  to  the  amenities  already  spe* 
.<^ed,is  taught  in  the  Mensfield  literary  and  commercial  seminary, 
we  cannotbid^adieu^  to  "the  Man)ELger,"  without  requesting  to 
address  a  few  words  to  him  on  that  subject.  We  must  exhort  him 
10  impress  up6n  the  minds  of  his  pupils  the  inestimable  value  of 
iimplioity  of  styW»^  We  ar^  bold  enough  to  do  this,  because  the  pam« 

•     .  ..     •  .  .  -I 
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fkt\tt  before  us  exKibrts  a  melancholy  example  of  lU  total  absencief 
Our  author  fills  the  ear  more  than  fhe  understanding,  and  appears 
to  be  ignorant  or  forgetful,  that  laboured  phrase  and  cumbrous 
axpressioii  are  auch  oftener  the  heralds  of  inanity,  than  of  depth 
of  thought :  thus,  speaking  of  men  ^who  move  even  in  the  hif^t' 
walks  of  commerce,'  he  tells  us,  that  *  being  trained  to  po  habiti 
of  just  and  accurate  thinking,  they  have  tie  pertinence  and  accuracy 
of  expression/  And,  he  observes  elsewhere,  that  *  novel  readiiig 
is   the  fruitful  source  of  turgid  ideas  of  lift/    Ab  uno  Disce  omne$* 

*  The  Manager'  is,  we  understand,  a  dissenting  Inintster,  but  he  * 
acts  upon  *  those  broad  principles,'  (we  beg  to  use  his  own  often  re^ 
peated  words)  which  admit  young  people  of  all  religious  persuasions ; 
upon '  that  broad  basis/  (we  borrow  again,)  which*  provides  for 
dheformaUon  ofmaniy  characters ^  without  any  reference  to  party 
distinction,  in  matters  of  contested  opinion.'     p.  86. 

Art.   %g, -^Observations  addressed  to  the  Public,  in  particular  t§ 
t^  Grand  Juries  of  these  Dominions,     ^vo.  Booth.     I8O6.  **  , 

THE  present  deplorable  state  of, public  morals  has  given  rise  to 
the  article  before  us,  which,  if  it  shall  not  be  attended  with  the 
success  it  deserves,  is  at  Jcast  creditable  to  the  author-  ' '' 

Art.  30. — A  Walkthrough  Leeds, or  Stranger' sGuide  to  every  Thin^ 
worth  Notice  in  that  ancient  and  populous  Town;  with  an  Account  ojf 
the  Woollen  Manufacture  of  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshirt.  With 
Plates.     l2riio.     Crosby  and  Co.     I8O6. 

THE  antiquity  of  Leeds,  its  name  appearing  in  Domesday-book 
vnder  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  William  the  Con- 
queror, renders  it  a  place  of  no  inconsiderable  interest.  If  to  thi« 
we  add  its  present  opulence  and  population,  its  various  manu&c- 
turesand  public  buildings,  it  will  afford  not  less  amusement  to  the 
curious,  than  the  investigation  of  its  ancient  state  gratification,  to 
the  antiquarian.  The  little  volume  t^fore  us,  will  be  an  extremely 
liseful  guide  to  strangers  visiting  this  great  mart  of  Clothf  which  ha«  ^ 
supplied  the  author*  with  tie  punning  motto  of  Pannus  mibi  tanis/ 

Art.  31  f — History  and  Antiquities  of  Stratford  upon  Avon;  com» 
prising  a  Description  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  the  Life  of 
Shakspeare,  and  the  Copies  of  several  Documents  relative  to  him 
and  his  Family y  never  before  printed  ;  with  a  Biographical  Sketch 
qt  other  eminent  Characters j  Natives  of  or  zsho  have  resided  in 
Stratford,  To  which  is  added  a  particular  Account  of  the  Jubi* 
lee^  celebrated  at  Stratford  in  Honour  of  our  Immortal  Bard,. 
By  M.  B.  Wheler.  Embellished  with  eight  Engravings^  Spo* 
liongman,  1806. 

AliL  men  venerate  ShalLspeare,  and  the  place  ^f  his  nativitj; 
and  all  will  regret  that  they  have  fallea  into  the  hands  of  M.  ft» 
Wheier^  as  their  historian. 
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Fatrioiic  Fund  estahHshpd  o^  Uqj^s  O)ff^64i(m$0y  ^OtiJtd;^ 
,    1803.    «w.  PhUifi^«*4fftrti>n,    180(5, 

THIS  is  the  second  time;  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
'to  our  readers  a  report  of  the  committee  of  the  patriotic  fund.  By 
Che  statement  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  annexed  to  the  present 
volume,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  subscriptions  and  divideiids  amount 
|o  338,6931.1  Is.  Sd.exchibive  of  21,2001.8  ^r  cent.consols  subscribe 
ftd  in  stock.  The  sums  received  havel)een  regularly  invested  in  ^o* 
arernment  securities  bearing  interest,  exceptinjg  only  so  much  as  has 
been  necessarily  reserved  to  answer  the  daily  demands.  The^sumt 
paid  and  voted  amount  to  105,S761.  28.  4d.,  by  which  relief  has  been 
WiSofded  to  2140  officers  and  privates  wounded  or  disabled,  and  to 
^70  widows,  orphans,  parents,  and  other  relatives  of  those  Jcilled  in 
)kis  majesty's  service  ;honorary  gratuities  have  also  been  conferred  ia 
153  instances  of  successful  exertions  of  valolir  or  merit.  A  con- 
fiderkble  number  of  claims  arising  from  various  actions,  are  still  ex* 
pected ;  partijcularly  from  the  relatives  of  more  than  400  of  >the  brave 
^en,  who  f<;^ll  in  the  glorious  engagements  off  cape  Trafs^lgar  i|nd 
Ferrol ;  the  cases  laid  before  the  committe^e  continue  to^  becoi||Q 
more  numerous  in  proportion  as  the  mode  ojf  applicfiUon  and  thfi 
certainty  of  relief  are  more  generally  known  and  understood. 

^RT.  33« — A   summary  Account  of  the   Vke'royaUy    of  Bum09 

Ay  res  f  or  La  Plata,  including  its  geographical  Position^  CHmutt, 

Aspect'  (^  the  Country^  Natural  Productions,  Commerce^  Govern^ 

ment,  and  State  of  Society   and  Manners.    Extracted  from  the 

best  Authorities*     8zJ0.      Dutton.     1806, 

OUR  recent  capture  in  Sout)i  America  is  considered   by  Joh» 

Bull  as  a  second  £1  Dorado,  and  adventurers  of  every  description 

4ire  conveying  thither  their  commodities  and  their  persons,   in  t-ha 

full  .expectation  of  returning  home  loaded  with  the  produce  of  Ike 

neighbouring  Potosi.  , 

The  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  government  has  prevented  Europe 
from  acquiring  ^ny  knowledge  that'cin  be  at  all  telied  upon',  of  its 
South  American  colonics.  The  writer  of  the  present  painph4«t  ^k>es 
not  inform  us  from  whence  he  derived  his  materials,  but  contents 
himself  wit^  assuring  us  that  they  are  from  the  6e£^  aMthqmies.  ^f|^ 
haps  it  may  be  said  of  them,  bad  are  the  l)est.  We  are  f^esid^  pon* 
vinced  that  miichofwluktis  here  related  of  those  unexplored  re* 
gions,  has  nd  other  origin  thap  in  the  gentleipan's  fino^.  p^r  in- 
$tance,  he  desires  us  to  believe,  as  a  proof  pf  the  exceediijg  ferii^y 
of  these  new  possessions,  tba(  fi^h  ai'e  ^o  s^bui^dsi^l  \n  ^^if^KPy^^ 
'tlata,  that  the  inhabitants  pf  its  bftofe*  ta(ce  t|)^'  yf'\i^  \tJ!i«Mf 
hands  without  nets.  If  this  be  tf^e  case^  .yre  i^t  thp  iiM:o|)ceiyflple 
quantitiesof  salted  fish,  which  are  preparing  in  ihi#  ^(^trfipplb  for 
the  Buenos  Ayres' market,  will  prove  au  unlucky  adventure.  Paltry 
however  as  is  the  present  pamphlet^  the  .w^qt  p/ a  t^.^t^  ((cqo)n|t  of 
V  ci^t^ntr^  to  which  so  tnany  speculators  ar^  rep^Hng,  ^j^v^  $^^^ 
tiot,  put  some  undeserved  i^bundsinto  the  ]^Q9M^4)f  Hf  F^fijUlfr/ 
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Vol.  IX.  NOVEMBER,  1806.  No.  JII. 

AAt.  I.  Memoires  d'un  Voyageur  qui  se  repose,  ^c. 

Memoirs  of  a.  Traveller  now  in  iietiremtnt ;   containing  his^ 

torical,  political  atid  literary  Anecdotts^ff  ^  the  principal 

;    Characters  of  the  Jge.   By  Mr.  Dutens.  3  Fols.  Svq»  DiH 

,  lau  and  Co.     l$06.  .    •    .  , 

IT  may  be  safely  hazarded  as  a  general  remark,  tHat^th^ 
biography  of  atf  individual  derives  its  principal  interest  from' 
the  characters  with' whom  he  has  been  connected  during 
life,  and  the  public  transactions  in  which  he  has  borne  a' 
part;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  talents  that  he  may 
nave  possessed  serve  to  throw  additional  lustre  on  the  per- 
sons around  him,  and  on  the  events  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived.  Hence  we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  an  ex- 
tended sphere  of  society,  and  the  intimacy  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  in  Europe  must  necessarily  confer 
upon  the  memoirs  of  an  individual,  a  very  lively  interest, 
and  render  them,  *at  once,  th^  sowrce  of  information  and 
amusement.  With  these  irapressi(liis  on  our  mind,  we  open- 
ed the  work  now  before  us,  congratulating  ourselves  on  the 
discovery  of  a  mine  of  anecdotes  and  facts,  which  should 
Aot  give  place  to  any  of  the  numerous  publications  with 
which  the  countrymen  of  our  author  have  so  successfully 
amused  their  readers.  Judge  then  of  our  disappointment^ 
i^hen  we  found  that  the  result  of  this  tried  traveller's  labours  > 
was;  with  a  few  exceptions,  not  the  source  from  which  an  ' 
historian'might  draw' curious  and  valuable  facts,  but  an  indi- 
gested <^aBfection  of  idle  stories, — ^^the  histories  of  balls  and 
suppcr5,'-^and  the  bloody  annals*  of  German  hunting.  Many 
of  the  stories  related  were  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
which,  we  believe,  may  be  still  found  in  the  public  prints  of 
the  time :  the  tragical  adj>enture  of  the  Viscomte  dc  Barry  at 
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Bath,  which  is  no  other  than  a  crim.  con.  ease  a»d  a  iut^ 
and  the  histories  of  trances  and  apparitions^  with  a  multU 
lude  of  others,  are  infinitely  too  good  to  have  escaped  the 
journalists  of  these  times.  The  work  before  us>  we  are  in* 
formed  bj  the  author,  is  tbe  result  of  the  labour  of  more 
than  thirty  years ;  and  the  tw#  il^rst  tdumes  of  it  have 
gone  through  an  ordeal,  to  which  we  would  willingly  sub^ 
mit  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  numerous  productions- 
with  which  th^  p/eis  so  abundantly  teems^  did  not  the  re- 
sult of  our  author's  experiment  rather  discourage  its  repeti- 
tion. Some  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Dutens,  after  printing 
Ih^  AiiTftoififs  €fWt$  royog€ur  ^tct  st  trpoWy  Bwvcff  by  ^&oq 
sefise  or  an  anxiety  for  the  opinioii  of  the  world,  coa^imirtd 
the  whole  impression  to  the  flames  ;  but  phenix-like,  ic  ha» 
risen  from  its  ashes,  and,  finding  the  author  in  a  more  gentle 
jnood,  had  led  him  to  present  it  to  the  pubHc,  wrth  the  addi- 
tion erf  rfttrfi  rfrciimi^tances  in  hfs  Kfe,  a^  hatte  deenfr^d  po^ 
tmortoth'fs  memorable  but  inelfectual  eotrfbgratroti.  A 
third  volume  h  now  added,  containing  the  c^kan  sweqfwngs^ 
of  bis  common-place  book,  gleaned  from  reading  and  con- 
versation, and  entitled  Duiensiaua,  in  allusion  to  the  name 
of  its  author.  The  indeic  to  this  collection  of  curiosities  i» 
perhaps  the  most  singular  that  we  have  ever  perused.  We 
^re  here  presented  with  a  catalogue  of  Popes  ;  bon  mot» 
without  number  ;  an  account  of  the  annual  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  dute  of  Northumberland;. a  calculation  of 
the  weight  ot  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  iti  tea 
pound  hofes  of  the  bank  of  England  ;  stories  of  peni ten fc 
highwaymen  ;^  numerous  extracts  from  books,  and  defini- 
tions of  chance,  and  of  the  metaphysical  meaning  of  the 
word  heart,  which  last  we  recommend  to  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  all  accurate  reasoners.  Upon  ihewhole^  we  most  be 
al lowed  to  say,  that  most  of  his  jokes  are  abundantly  stale, 
and  his  extracts^  chiefly  drawn  from  popular  works  in  the 
hands  of  every  oae:  nor  wgs  it  without  astonishment,  that.  , 
we  observed  a  repetition  of  the  same  stories,  a|jd  sotnetime* 
of  the  same  passages,  in  different  parts  of  these  volumes.  Mr^ 
i>.  dwells  with  peculiar  pleasure  on  the  merciless  massacre 
of  the  devoted  inhabitants  of  the  wilds  of  Bohemia,  by  the 
•  emperor  Francis ;  in  which  47^)50  animals  of  various'  de- 
scriptions fell  by  the  hands  of  the  imperial  huntsman  and 
his  associates.  A  list  of  the  destructive  exertions  of  the 
king  of  Naples  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  is  given 
from  the  German  gazettes,  as  a  valuable  and  illustrative 
supplement  :  and  we  must  confess,  that  his  majesty  does  not 
by  any  means  yield  to  the  emperor,  but  excels^biminfinilelj 
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ift  ttie  strength  and  ferocity  of  hwgamie;  not  content  with 
the  unresisting  limidity  of  hares  and  partridges,  he  attacked 
the  wild  hoars^the  bears,  and  the  wolves  wkh  a  success  alto- 
gether unparalleled. 

.  A  favourite  sobject,  ow  which  our  author  dilates  with  irt- 
creasing  delight,  is  Hhe  ingratitude  of  the  great,  and  the 
abortive  hopes  of  reward  and  preferment,  which  the  deserv- 
ing too  often  suffer :  hut  we  must  frankly  inform  this  gen- 
tleinao,thfft  we  have  heard  of  few  who  have  committed  theni- 
seJves  to  what  he  terms  la  mtr  arageuse  du  grand  monde, 
with  such  remafkaWe  success  as  he  himself  1ms  enjoyed.  And 
to  convince  our  readers,  that  they  may  safely  accompany 
us  in  this  opinion,  we  shall  present  them  with  a  short  sketch 
ofthelifeof  Mr.  Dutens,  as  he  has  himself  detailed  it  ill 
these  volumes. 

The  subject  qf  the  memoirs  before  us,  was  born  of  protest 
tant  parents  in  prance.  Hts  father,  who  possessed  but  a 
nod^rate  fortune,  is  described  as  a  man  of  amiable  manners, 
judicious  in  his  ideas,  and  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  educat- 
tion  and  improvement  of  his  children.  Our  author  tells  us 
that  these  attentions  were  by  no  means  lost  upon  hini,  for 
he  early  testified  marks  of  genius,  so  that  before  he  was  ted 
years  old,  he  had  written  comedies,  and  amused  himself 
with  the  composition  of  epigrams  and  verses  :  but  in  spite 
of  the  praises  with  which  his  exertions  were  on  every  hand 
loaded,  his  natural  modesty,  which  shunned  all  commenda?* 
tion,  preserved  him  from  that  conceit  and  self-sufficiency,  td 
which  so  many  young  men  are  apt  to  fall  a  sacrifice,  reel- 
ing  the  situalioB  in  which  be  was  placed,  shut  out  from  pro- 
jmotion  in  every  liberal  profession  by  the  heterodox  opinions 
of  the  ceUgion  in  which  he  was  educated,  he  determined  t^ 
pass  over  into  England,  in  search  of  that  advancement  which 
fjis  native  country  denied  him.  After  some  stay  in  Londoni 
and  an  ii>eifcctual  attempt  to  be  employed  as  tutor  in  th^ 
family  of  lady  I>ysart,  he  returned  to  France  :  but  he  soorl, 
after  repeated  his  visit  to  this  country,  and  undertook  the 
tuition  of  a  young  gentleman,  in  thjs  situation  he  appears 
to  have  been  pecufiarly  successful,  and  to   have  won    the 

Kerfect  confidence  and  favour  of  Mr.  Wyche,  the  father  of 
is  pupil.  The  philosophy  of  this  worthy  gentleman,  and 
bis  frequent  mati|ematical  reveries,  have  furnished  our  au- 
thor with  some  -  sufficiently  ludicrous  anecdotes.  His  turn 
for  mathematics  was  equalled  oply  by  his  fondness  for  drugs> 
which  he  not  only  swallowed  abundantly  himself,  but  dispen- 
sed with  great  liberality  to  others  ;  and  ba  happily  found  a 
most  valuable  friend  in  the  obsequious  t^trtor,  who  gulpe* 
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sea- water  and  crude  quicksilver  without  a  single  wry  fac^^^ 
The  daughter  o^'Mr.  VVjche,  a  girl  of  seventeen^  who  was- 
deaf  and  dumb  from  her  birth^  has  afforded  an  ioteresliDg 
picture  of  an  innocent  and  uncultivated  mind,  which  comes 
Dome  to  our  feelings,  in  a  manner  infinitely  different  from 
the  detail  of  the  conduct  of  the  great,  and  the  amusements 
and  splendour  of  a  court.  Our  author,  with  a  laudable  zeal^ 
undertook  to  remedy  the  defects  of  this  child  of  nature,  and 
to  teach  her  to  write,  and  to  communicate  her  thonghts  to 
others.  We  traced  with  pleasure  the  course  by  which  she 
attained  to  the  conception  of  the  nature  of  mind  and  of  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God« 

*  She  returned  again  an4  again,  to  the  conversalion  which  we 
-^d  had  on  the  mbject  of  Deity  ;  she  testified  the  most  profound 
^'^spect  when  she  uttered  the  name,  but  always  enquired  wherefore 
this  being  was  not  visible.  I  at  last  attempted  one  day,  to  satisfy 
her  upon  this  point,  and  began  by  saying  that  he  was  present  every 
where,  although  in  a  manner  unseen  to  us.  This  was  the  source  of 
much  astonishment  to  her ;  she  thought  long  upon  it,and  at  length  con-  [ 
eluded  that  the  thing  was  impossible  : — she  had  no  idea  of  any  thing 
but  matter,  and  conceived  that  nothing  but  bodies  could  have  an 
existence.  She  communicated  to  me  her  doubts,  and  I  endeavqured 
to  direct, her  thoughts  to  the  thinking  substance  within  herself:  but 
she  knew  not  what  I  would  say.  I  now  placed  myself  in  the  atti- 
tuile  of  one  in  deep  thought,  and  desired  her  by  signs  to  do  so  likewise : 
then  touching  her  forehead  I  asked  if  she  did  not  perceive  something 
passing  within,  different  from  the  action  of  her  body,  if  she  was  not 
•  sensible  of  a  manner  of  being  within  her  head,  very  unlike  to  that 
which  she  felt  in  her  hands  and  feet.  Of  all  this  however  she 
understood  nothings  and  fearing  that  it  was  owing  to  her  owa 
fault,  she  became  extremely  uneasy,  and  conjured  me,  clasping  her 
liands,  not  to  be  discouraged ;  then  replacing  herself  in  the  s.ame 
attitude,  with  her  head  supported  on  one  hand,  and  her  eyes  bent 
on  the  air,  she  intreated  me  to  proceed.  But  all  my  endeavours 
this  day  were  unsuccessful,  and  we  made  no  progress :  she  wept 
bitterly  for  what  she  conceived  to  be  her  fault,  and  retired  to 
rest  in  the  greatest  affliction.  Next  morning  after  breakfast^ 
she  told  me  that  she  had  dreamt  all  the  night,  that  ive  walkecj 
together  in  Kenhington  gardens.  I  immediately  seized  thi^ 
opportunity  of  resuming  the  lesson  of  the  preceding  evening: — I 
znade  her  to  comprehend,  that  there  was  no  reality  iti  this  idea, 
since  we  had  been  absent  from  each  other  during  the  whole  night. 
She'^agreed  to  this,  and  I  then  wrote  down  the  vfords  dream,  imagt^ 
ftatiQUy  and  expressed  that  these  terms  denoted  what  had  passed 
'within  her  the  preceding  uii^ht.  •  She  understood  this  to  a  ^mira-^ 
clc, — When  she  had  become  quite  familiar  with  the  idea  oi  dream  and 
dreaming,  imagination  ami  imaginingy  1  told  her  that  to  dream  was  to- 
imagine  in  one's  sUtp,  to  think  was  i(^  imagine  wkiCe  awake ^    Scarcely 
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liad  she  comprehended  the  distinction  when  something  cxtratordinary 
seemed  to  pass  within  her  ; — she,  was  deeply  absorbed,  but  h«r 
physiognomy,  which  was  highly  expressive,  readily  shewed  me  what 
4t  was  that  occupied  her  mind.  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  interest, 
injg  or  animated,  than  her  countenance  at  that  moment.  The 
exstacy,  the  delight  which  overpowered  her,  when  she  felt  this  new 
ray  of  light  break  in  upon  her,  defies  the  powers  of  painting  and  des- 
'Cription. — When  I  perceived  that  she  understood  thi«  perfectly, 
I  substituted  for  the  words  to  imagjtne  while  awakcy  the  term  to  think^ 
which  I  told  her  had  the  same  signification ;  and  I  then  added  th^ 
-word  mind  as  synonymous  with  thought. — These  things  being  firm» 
ly  established,  we  returned  to  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being:  I  toW 
her  that  God  was  a  mind,  but  of  iufioitepeifection  ;  that  there  was 
Ino  limit ^o  his  power,  and  that  he  executed  everything  with  a  facility 
.of  which  the  human  mind  could  form  no  conception.  Sh«  entered 
4nto  every  thing  which  J  said,  and  seemed  penetrated  with  love  and 
•respect  for  a  being  who  was  all-powerful,  and  whose  goodness. I 
informed  her,  was  equal  to  his  power.'     (Vol.  i.  P;  88.) 

The  lessons  and  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Dutens  to  his  fair 
*pupil,  gave  birth  to  a  passion  which  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  both  ;  but  much  to  our  author's  honour^ 
lie  checked  her  advances  till  he  was  luckily  called  away,  by 
a  very  advantageous  offer  of  accompany ing  Mr.  Stuart 
Mackenzie,  the  brother  of  lord  Bute,  in  his  embassy  to 
the  court  of  Turin.  He  at  first  filled  the  situation  of  chap- 
lain, for  which  he  had  previously  taken  orders  in  the  English 
church  ;  but  very  soon  afterwards  became  secretary  to  the 
ambassador. 

During  the  stay  which  our  author  made  at  Turin,  in  this 
capacity,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  many  emi- 
nent men  from  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  of 
observing  the  manners  of  courts,  and  the  stratagems  of 
statesmen.  He  informs  us  with  what  aversion  he  at  first 
viewed  their  injtrigues,  and  how  difficult  it  was  to  train  his 
stubborn  virtue  into  the  suppleness  which  his  -situation  re- 
quired ;  but  finishes,  by  presenting  us  with  a  few  traits  of  his 
proficiency  in  the  dealings  of  a  statesman.  He  had  procur- 
ed regular  access  to  the  dispatches  of  the  Neapolitan  minis- 
ter, by  bribing  his  secretary;  but  the  treachery  of  this  per- 
son being  di.scovered,  he  was  dismissed  with  disgrace,  and 
the  iSeapolitan  ambassador  begged  of  Mr.  Dutens,  that  he 
\vou1cl  point  out  to  him  ilioie  dispatches  which  he  had  seen.; 
our  author  remlily  consented, reqi»esting,  at  the  same  time,  to 
have  ilie  whole  correspondence  laid  before  him,  that  he  might 
avoid  ilie  possibility  of  any  mistake;  and  in  this  way,  he 
cujiismgly  became  acquainted  with  a  number  of  importaat 
ciieiim^lunct's,  of  which  he  must   otherwise  have  remained 
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igvonauL  Oo  aoothcr  occasion^  he  Wibed  tiro  permn  t« 
apen«ecretlj  the  cabinets  of  the  *S€U'duiiaii  minister^  aixl 
extract  frorp  his  papers  an  account  ot  the  revenue  and  ex* 
pendkure  of  that  kingdom  ;  all  for  the  moderate  sum  of 
twelve  louis.  We  were  amused  with  the  penitent  reflection 
which  he  has  made  upon  tbi^  political  theft. 

*  It  was  Rot  without  regret/  says  he,  *  that  I  took  any  part  in  this 
bosiuess,  and  1  have  since  often  *  reproached  myself  for  it ;  akhough 
political  casuists  areiar  from  regarding  things  with  so  rigid  an  eye: 
but  I  could  never  throw  off  a  <  ei  tain  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  bu^ 
ill  fiUed  mt  for  affairs  of  this  nature.'    (Vol,  i.  p.  136.) 

On  tbe  elevation  of  lord  Bute  to  the  situation  of  prime 
minister^  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  w^s  recalled  from  Turin, 
and  Mr.  Dutens  left  charge  d'affaires  for  the  ^urt  of  Greftt 
Britain.  Our  author  relates  in  a  lively  manner  the  delight* 
ful  sensations  with  which  he  beheld  his  advancement,  aQ4 
the  eagerness  which  he  felt  to  enter  upon  the  exerci8eH)f 
his  duties,  and  tl.e  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  his  office. 
But  it  was  no  foolish  vanity,  he  observes,  no  idle  self-con^* 
eeit  which  thus  urged  his  conduct ;  it  was  an  anxiety  to 
become  familiar  with  the  wonders  of  the  court  and  of  the^ 
world,  and  to  reap  all  the  advantages  which  were  now  with- 
in his  reach.  His  power,  however,  was  but  short  lived,  for 
in  the  midst  of  the  enjoymept  of  his  situation,  the  arrival  of 
a  British  envoy  extraordinary  rendered  his  services  no  longer 
requisite.  On  his  yrQ,y  to  England,  our  author  remained 
some  time  in  Paipis  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  nego- 
qiation  of  the  peace  which  was  afterwards  concluded  ia 
T7^S.  The  comte  de  Vicy,  then  the  Sardinian  minister  at 
the  court  of  London,  who  was  intimately  concerned  in  ne^Or 
ciatingtbis  treaty,  appears  to  have  possessed  a  singular  cha-j 
racter  for  secrecy  and  double-dealing. 

*Tbe  comte  de  Yicy  excelled,  above  all,  i.n  the  success  with, 
which  he  managed  every  occurrence  wliich  took  place.  On  tbe, 
present  occasion,  bis  dexterity  was  particularly  remarkable.  He 
travelled  very  slowly,  that  he  might  not  reach  Turin  before'tbe, 
death  pf  the  marquis  deSt.  Germain  (then  secretary  of  state)  :  dur- 
ing his  journey  he  received  every  <lay,  private  accounts  of  the. 
Slate  in  which  the  marquis  wa^ ;  and  ^managed  matter,^  so  excel- 
lently, as  to  arrive  ii^  Turin  just  as  he  \vas  expiring.  The  count 
went  next  day  to  court,  and  a  few  days  after,  presentee,!  his  majesty 
with  some  magnificent  dobelins  la-pestry,  which  he  had  receivtrJ 
from  the  king  of  France.  He  saw  the  king  in  private,  remained 
with  him  a  long  time,  and  excepting  then  never  appeai;ed  at  court  oi; 
in  public.     1  paid  him  frequiiui  visits ;  and  at  these  limes,  he  was 
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id^ways  pftrticularly  ^mxiousJ^  to  kwm  mkxtit  tlj^  wjHd  said  t)f  the 
tUf  poiiitn»e»it  of  a  secretary  of  sl»te  :  f  related  to  him  what  I  had 
iieard ;  and  ft  hen  I  mentioned  that  he  was  generally  conceived  to 
l»eaifK>»Rg  the  canAidttes,  h«  treated  the  idea  as  altogether  ahsutd. 
Ilk  health  was  in  so  bad  a  state,  he  was  so  heartily  tired  of  busi- 
iwss,  hehad  oviefo6tin  tl*e  jgra^e  :  how  then  could  anyone  he  so 
«inp4e  as  "  to  suppose  that  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  thd 
vioi^  'srlage  ef  courts  and  politfcs  ?  One  evening  among  others 
lie  took  so  much  pains  to  represent  to  me  the  force  of  these 
reasons,  that  I  approved  of  his  arguments,  admiring  his  wis- 
dom and  modjeration,  and  was  just  about  to  inform  Mr.  Pitt 
^the  British  envoy)  that  the  court  de  V.  never  would  be  secre- 
tary of  state.  But  at  the  very  time  of  this  conversation,  be  wat 
nominated,  and  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  king,  who  next  day 
«rt  levee,  noticed  it  to  all  the  foreign  ministers/     (Vol.  i.  p.  206.) 

Other  instances  of  the  same  kind  are  given,  in  which  Mr. 
Dutens  was  completely  duped  by  the  count;  we  cannot,  how- 
ever^ persuade  ourselves  that  any  man  would  have  ventured  to 
repeat  these  tricks  so  often,  had  our  aufhor  preserved  that 
dignified  reserve,  which  becomes  a  minister  at  a  foreign 
court. 

On  the  arrival  of  our  author  in  London,  the  diligence 
«nd  attention  which  he  had  always  bestowed  on  the  business 
intrusted  to  him,  determined  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  procure  for 
him  a  lasting  mark  of  regard,  while  the  continuance  of  bU 
brother  at  the  head  of  anairs  still  rendered  this  an  ol^ect 
of  easy  attainment;  Mr.  D.  was  in  consequence  recom- 
mended to  the  king,  who  bestowed  upon  him  a  handsome 
pension.  After  another  visit  to  Turin,  where  our  traveller 
^ain  filled  the  office  of  charg6  d'  affaires,  he  returned  to 
England  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie,  who^e 
active  friendship  had  procured  for  him  from  the  duke  of 
Norlhumberland  H  valuable  benefice,  tie  at  the  same  tiqie 
received  frp^  his  majesty  a  considerable  pecuniary  ^knovir- 
ledgment  for  his  services  abroad.  The  conduct  of  the 
duke  of  Northumberland  produced  an  introduction  to  that 
Dobleman,  which  our  author  did  not  fail  speedily  to  improve 
into  an  intimacy,  by  all  the  pleasing  arts  which  he  pos- 
fiessed  ;  and  these,  we  assure  our  readers,  were  neither  few, 
uor  carelessly  employed. 

'  Such,'  s^ys  he,  *  were  the  two  persons  to  whom  I  dedicated  all 
anytime  and  all  my  cares,  with  a  zeal  wliich  enthusiasm  alono 
i:>oukl  have  inspired.  1  was  dwzzled  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
duke,  and  charmed  with  his  politeness  and  attention;  I  was  pecu- 
iiarly  flaucred  also,  by  the  distinction  with  which  the  duchess  ho- 
aiourcd  me.  Possessing  then  mo?e  pliancy  of  mind,  than  I  do 
fM)w,  I  emphiyed  every  nivans  to  interest  them  in  my  favour,    Tha 
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.duke  loved  the  arts  and  sciences ;  I  entered  into  all  his  tastes,  an^ 
conversed  with  him  upon  every  subject,  and  he  found  that  he 
could  vary  the  coiivei'sation  with  me,  more  than  with  any  other 
person.  The  duchess,  on  the  other  hand,  amused  herself  in  a  circle 
of  friends  with  little  je</ar  d*€6prit,  with  collecting  prints,  medals,  and 
other  curiosities ;  I  seemed  as  if  this  had  been  the  sole  occupatioft 

,of  my  life,  andjn  the  evening  I  took  part  in  the  amusements  of  her 

^society  of  acquaintances,  and  rendered  myself  useful  to  her  pUa^ 

jures:    (Vol.  i.  p.  227.) 

Thus  did  he  pay  his  court,  and  so  much  had  he  won 
upon  the  good  opinion  of  the  duke,  that  he  was  soon  after 
solicited  tp  undertake  the  tour  of  Europe  with  lord  Alger*. 

.  non  Percy,  He  was  allowed  complete  discretion,  as  to  trar 
veiling  expences  ;  and  a  liberal  offer  of  compensation  waf 
made  to  him  by  the  duke,  before  he  had  proceeded  one  step 
in  his  journey.  This  last,  however,  he  refused,relying  uncondi- 
tionally on  the  generosity  of  his  patron.  It  is  amusing  to 
iremark  what  care  and  assiduity  our  author  employed  in  the 
management  arid  direction  of  the  companion  of  his  tour  : 
tvith  a  thousand  professions  of  devoted  attention  to  all  his 
Tvishes  and  opinions,  Mr.  D.  contrived  to  govern  his  charge 
with  the  most  complete  authority. 

The  attention  of  our  travellers  seems  to  have  been  princi-^ 
pally  directed  to  the  various  courts  to  which  they  were  in- 
troduced, and  the  eminent  men  whose  acquaictance  they 
enjoyed.  Our  author,  in  consequence,  has  chiefly  restricted 
liimseif  to  these  points,  without  spending  almost  a  thought 
on  the  appearance  of  the  countries  through  which  they  pas- 
sed, the  sources  of  their  wealth,  or  the  state  of  civilization 
and  manners  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  canal  of 
Languedoc,'  from  the  praises  which  it  had  -received,  natu- 
rally excited  the  curiosity  of  our  travellers  :  but   what  was 

'  their  astonishment  when  thjey  found  that  it  was  notning 
more  than  a  large  ditch  f  They  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed. 

During  the  stay  of  our  author  at  Rome,  the  arrival  of 
the  emperor  Francis,  who  was  then  travelling  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  continent,  occasioned  a  very  great  sensa- 
tion in  that  city.  Of  th}s  our  author  has  furnished  some 
striking  instances, 

•The  populace/  says  Mr.  D.  ^  followed  hin\  every  where,  with 
extraordinary  exclamations,  and  cried  .contir.\ia)ly.  Long  live  tk€ 
king  of  the  Romans^  you  are  in  your  own  ierntoricSy  yojt  are  our 
maaier,  1  conversed  one  day  .wiih  pr:nce  de  Guistiniani  on  th* 
subject  of  this  affection  of  the  Roman  populace  for  the  emperor; 
find  i)e  informed  ine  that  the -same    seijtimeni  prevailed   geheralli 
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whh  all  the  men  of  rank  in  Rome,  and  that  the  emperor  wbuld  he 
crowned  there,  upon  the  mere  expression  of  a  wihh.  One  dayt 
while  the  emperor  walked  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Komaa 
forum,  the  spot  was  in  a  moment  covered  with  people,  who  repeat* 
ed  their  accustomed  cries  of  Long  live  th^  king  of  the  Romans,  yoU: 
ure  our  lawful  sovereign.  He  turned  to  the  crowd  and  put  his  finger 
on  his  lips  ;a  profound  silence  ensued,  such  as  could  scarcely  have 
been  credited  considering  the  greatness  of  the  multitude  :  but  as 
soon  as  he  ceased  to  restrain  them  by  his  gestures,  they  again  im« 
|)ortuned  him  with  the  same  cries,  and  he  was  forced  to  quit  the 
place.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  276.) 

From  Rome   our  traveller  proceeded  to  Vienna ;  and  he 

has  presented  us  with  a  picture  of  the  brilliancy  and  tnagni-, 

ficence  of  that  court,  which  is  the  more  striking,  when  we 

*c;ontrast  it  wiih  ihe  now  ruined  fortunes  of  the  house  of 

Austria.  . 

.  On  the  arrival  of  our  travellers  at  Potzdam,  the  caprice 
of  the  celebrated  Frederick  at  first  refused  to  see  Mr.  Dutens; 
but  our  author  yas  not  thus  easily  disappointed  ;  aware  of 
the  weak  vanity  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  he  immediately 
set  himself  to  write  verses,  praising  in  thejociost  extravagant 
{Strains  the  beauties  of  Potzdain^  and  extolling  to  the  skies 
the  talents  of  the  king.  Care  was  taken  that  they  should 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  majesty,  who  readily  swallowed 
the  bait,  and,  after  a  little  hesitation,  consented  that  the  au* 
thor  should  be  introduced  to  him.  During  the  short  inter*! 
jiew  which  took  place,  nothing  passed  deserving,  of  notice, 
and  the  king  contented  himself  with  a  few  questions  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  D.'s  travels.  > 

.  When  our  author  returned  to  England,  he  found  the 
duke  of  Northumberland  in  opposition,  and  was  grievously; 
mortified  to  leain,  that  a  very  rich  benefice  of  which  he 
bad  received  the  promise,  had  been  bestowed  in  consequence 
upon  another;  for  the  minister,  he  informs  us,  was  glad  Iq 
•eize  this  opportunity  of  disobliging  the  duke,  by  prevent- 
ing the  preferment  of  his  friend*  His  grace  expressed  much 
regret  for  Mr.  D.'s  disappointment,  and  presented  him  with 
the. sum  of  lOOOl.,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that  he; 
would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  promoting  his  inter- 
ests. Byt  the  favour  which  the  duke  afterwards  regf^ined  at 
court,  served  in  no  degree  to  advimce  the  fortunes,  of  our 
author,  although  he  waited  with  exemplary  patience  for 
the  space  of  ten  long  years.  Indeed,  the  character  of  this 
nobleman  seemsi  to  have, suffered  very  jnalerially  in  the  es- 
iimation  of  Mr,  Dutens,  in  consequence  of  this  negligent 
fgn^ijct.     'i'o   the.disiuter^jited  feadeiv  however,  w^   co^^ 
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cttve  (hat  the  iituatioa  of  the  author  will  appear  to  facvr 
been  abundantly  conifortable^  and  the  behaviour  of  ibe  duke 
hj  DO  means  deficient  in  gratitttde  and  generosity ;  for  we 
mast  recollect  that  the  benefice  which  Mr.  D.  now  enjojed, 
was  originally  the  gift  of  that  nobleman^  although  procured 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie.  Our  author  is 
bat  seldom  out  of  humour  with  his  acquaintances^  and  in 
general  contrives  to  exhibit  a  very  flattering  picture  of  their 
worth  and  talents  ;  be  is  one  of  the  best  natured  travellers 
with  whom  we  have  met ;  for  if  we  except  the  diike,  and 
the  French  philosophers  who  laughed  at  his  writings^  the 
jpnblication  before  us  is  almost  one  continued  strain  of  eulo* 
gium.  With  whatever  deliglit  this  spirit  may  be  viewed  by 
those  who  are  personally  concerned,  or  by  their  friendsj 
we  humbly  conceive,  that  an  occasional  dash  of  shade  would 
not  only  have  rendered  the  picture  more  true  to  nature,  but 
have  served,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  out  the  principal  tea* 
tores  of  the  portrait. 

In  consequence  of  a  visit  which  Mr*  D.  paid  to  the 
comtesse  de  fioufflers  at  Paris,  he  is  led  to  present  us  with 
a  view  of  the  Parisian  manners  as  they  then  existed  (1777). 
The  empire  of  the  women  ^nd  the  prevailing  philosophy  of 
the  times,  form  the  principal  objects  of  his  animadversion; 
and  beseems  to  think  that  there  is  little  room  to  wonder  at 
the  disorders  which  ensued  in  France,  when  we  recollect  the 
powel^Aud  extent  which  female  influence  had  attained.  The 
French  philosophers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  share  a 
fate  still  worse  than  the  ladies  ;  for  the  publications  of  our 
author  in  opposition  to  their  doctrines,  had  attracted  the 
^iticisHW of  Condor cet,  whom  he  has  acc'ordins:ly  laboured 
fo  represent  as  a  man  of  frivolous  and  superficial  acijuire- 
inents.  He  has  recorded  several  interesting  anecdotes  of 
M.    d'Alerabert,   which  we  would  willingly,  did  our  iimtts 

{termit,  present  to  our  readers.  The  connection  of  this  phi- 
osopher  with  Mademoiselle  de  TEspinasse,  and  the  literary 
circle  which  met  at  her  house,  afford  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity of  representing,  with  what  HKliscriminatiug  tyranny 
tliese self-erected  judges  decided  upon  th^  merits  ot  every  per- 
formance, which  appeared  at  all  hostileto  iheir  received  ideas, 
,  In  the  retirement  of  Chanteloup,  Mr.  Dutens  enjoyed  the 
intimacy  and  friendship  of  tlte  Duo  tie  Clioiseul.  which  h^s 
furnished  him  with  a  copious  ,  fund  of  description  and 
remark  :  but  it  may  surpiise  our  readers  to  be  informed,  that 
it  is  less  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  noble  entertaiiier, 
than  the  detail  of  his  magnificent  establish'oent,  and  the 
^nderful  stories  with  which  the  evenings  were  passed  ^wa^ji 
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that  occupy  the  attention  of  onr  traveller.The  number  of  ser- 
vants in  livery,  the  daily  consumption  of  bread,  and  the  gra- 
,  dation  of  tables  at  Chanteloup/orm  the  mos^  valuable  items  of 
his  interesting  observations.  Indeed,  we  have  more  than  once 
remarked,  in  the  perusal  of  these  volumes,  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  the  office  of  ni&itre  d'hotel,  which  is  abundantly  ex- 
emplified in  the  accuracy  with  which  our  author  states  the 
number  of  covers  and  lamps,  and  the  decorations  with  which 
the  apartments  were  furnished,  at  the  many  splendid  fSte< 
where  he  had  the  honour  of  appearing. 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Dutens  from  a  tour  in  Italy,  which 
he  had  undertaken  with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  we  find  him  . 
breathing  nothing  but  spirit  and  independence.  He  was  now 
resolved  to  repose  and  enjoy  himself  in  tranquillity;  to  re- 
nounce the  world  and  all  its  vain  hopes,which  he  had  seen  so 
often  frustrated. 

^  *  I  had  now,'  says  be, '  nearly  reached  the  age  of  fifty :  was  it  not 
therefore  time  that  1  should  live  for  myself  after  living  so  long  for 
others  ?  What  had  I  gained'  by  the  fifteen  years  court  which  I  had 
paid  to'  the  great,  to  men  in  plac^,  and  to  persons  possessed  of  in- 
terest ?  Had  I  not,  on  the  contrary,  rather  run  myself  into  debt  by 
iny  connection  with  them  ?  Had  they  even  dreamt  of  sympathising 
for  my  situation,  and  procuring  an  addition  to  my  income?  This 
income,  besides,  was  it  not  sufficient  for  all  my  wants,  if  I  wished  tQ 
Jive  like  a  man  of  my  years,who  possessed  resources  in  his  own  mind, 
lind  was  not  without  friends  of  his  own  rank,  who  required  na  other 
attentions  but  such  as  they  would  willtof^iy  return?'  (VoL  ii.  p.  122.) 

Warm  with  these  feelings,  he  waved  the  ofiTers  of  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  who  anxiously  desired  to  attach  him  to 
bis  person  with  a  handsome  annual  allowance;  he  even  with- 
drew himselt:  into  the  country  to  avoid  th^  unpleasant  cir- 
f:umstance  of  returning  a  positive  denial.  But,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  high-minded  independence,  we  ha<| 
almost  said  the  insatiable  desires  of  this  disgusted  traveller^ 
^e  are  not  by  any  means  prepared  to  coincide  with  the  ex- 
traordinary spirit  of  the  following  passage  : 

*  I  was  altogether  ashamed,'  he  observes,  *  of  the  simplicity  of  my. 
character,  and  of  the  ignorance  of  the  great  in  which  I  bad  till  then 
remained,  although  I  hi^d  spent  with  them  the  better  part  of  my  life  : 
I  blushed  to  think  that  1  had  lost  so  much  time  in  being  the  dupe  of 
him  from  whom  I  had  the  best  right  to  expect  reward.  But,  to  sa- 
tisfy my  love  of  modfiratioi^,  which  would  not  suffer  me  to  breal^ 
pompletely  with  the  duke,  I  pretended  a  journey  into  the  country, 
that  I  might  be  at  a  distance  from  him;  and  )  provided  my  port- 
folio with  Rcgnier's  Satire  on  the  Great,  that  I  might  have  nlways  by 
me,  this  excellent  preservative  against  the  allurements  of  th^ir  ac- 
quaii.tance.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  138.) 
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jThe  very  next  event  in  the  history  of  our  author  protcil 
the  firmness  of  his  decisions^  and  his  anxiety  to  withdraw 
•from  all  connection  with  ihe  great.  No  sooner  did  he  hear 
that  lord  Mountstuart  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  than  he  wrote  to  congratulate  his  lordship 
on  the  occasion,  with  a  view,  as  he  himself  admits>  of  being 
.invited  to  pay  anew  visit  to  Turin.  The  ttninediate  eifect 
jof  his  letter  was  an  earnest  request  from  lord  M.  that  he 
would  accompany  the  eml)assy  in  the  character  of  secretary  ; 
to  which,  at  the  solicitation  of  lord  Bute^  be,  in  the  end, 
reluctant/y  consented.  But,  althotfgh  Mr.  D.  exerted 
all  his  arts  of  pleasing,  and  paid  the  most  unintermitted  at- 
tentbn  lo  the  grossesse  of  my  lady,  for  whom  he  invented  a 
litter  to  convey  her  safely  over  the  Alps;  in  spite  of  every 
thing  which  a  most  obliging  and  accommodating  dispositioa 
could  suggest,  Mr.  D.  proved  disagreeable  to  the  ambassa^^ 
dor  ;  and  he  at  last  found  his  situation  so  extremely  uncom- 
fortable, that  he  requested  permission  to  withdraw  from  Turin* 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  again  relinquished  his  deter- 
mination to  retire  from  public  life,which  this  misunderstand- 
ing with  lord  Mountstuart  had  anew  inspired,  and  accepted 
ilie  situation  of  secretary  to  lord  Walsingham,  whohad  been 
appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  In  contem- 
plation of  this  office,  he  received  an  increase  of  his  pen- 
sion, with  an  annuity  from  lord  W.,  but  as  the  appointment 
was  resigned  by  that  nobleman  for  a  more  lucrative  situa- 
tion, the  services  of  his  secretary  were,  of  course,  no  longet 
required. 

After  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  of 
JMr.  Stuart  Mackenzie,  who  bequeathed  to  Mr.  D.  a  third 
part  of  his  property,  our  author  principally  atiached  himself 
to  lord  Macartney,  whose  friendship  he  enjoyed,  arid  of 
whom  he  has  drawn  a  most  flattering  character. 

Such  are  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  one,  w*hom  we 
jcannot  help  regarding  as  among  the  most  favoured  of  the 
children  of  fortune.  As  a  statesman,  the  few  remarks  which 
these  volumes  contain,  furnish  abundant  proofs  of  the  slen- 
Uerness  of  our  author's  talents;  but  as  a  courtier,  every 
thing  presages  success,  and  the  memoirs  which  we  have  now 
considered,  prove  with  .  what  rewards  his  exertions  were 
jgrowned.  Turn  for  a  moment  to  the  early  period  of  hia 
life,  when  he  solicited  unsuccessfully  the  situation  of  tutor  in 
the  family  of  lady  Dysart ;  trace  Ins  progress  to  the  favour 
of  lord  Bute,  see  him  possessed  of  an  income  greatly  more 
than  adequate  to  all  his  wants,  then  li^'en  to  the  coinplainta 
of  this  writer,  and  patiently  hear  him  declare  himself  a  sim;* 
pleton  and  adupe*  ' 
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The  author  has  been  at  pains  to  shew,  that  amid  all  hit 
avocations  he  found  time  to  pursue  the  peculiar  studies  of  his 
ecclesiastical  situation';  and  he  has  even  offered  among  his 
j^na  a  view  of  the  arguments  in  proof  of  Christianity  :  he 
^omits  at  the  same  time^   no  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to 
us  his  uniform  adherence  to  the  principles  of  genuine  mora* 
]ity,  and  concludes  by  observing^  that  Uie  memoirs  he  is 
about  to  finish  afford  a  striking  instance  of  the  certain  guid^ 
which  religion  always  proves  amid  the  most  pressing  diffi- 
culties of  life.     So  eager  is  our  author  to  impress  us  with  ai» 
idea  of  his   strict   and  unalterable  regard  to  truths  that  he 
gravely  cautions  us,  in  an  advertisement,  lest^wegive  credit 
to  the  story  of  tke  farmtr  near  Arras,  introduced  into  his 
Memoirs,  which  he  had  innocently  invented  to  dissipate  iho' 
.rwrnii  of  the  princess   de  Carignan.     But   we  believe  there 
are  few  who  would  not  at  first  sight  recognise  it  for  a  fic- 
tion, and  one  too  that  is  told  with  no  uncommon  judgment 
or  address.     He  would  have  done  wiser  had  he  been  as  scru- 
pulous in  his  relation  of  occurrences  where  tl>e  reader  is  Jess 
able  to  detect  mistakes.     It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the 
publication  of  this  work,  in  which  the  author  so  confidently 
boasts  of  the  unimpeachable  truth  of  his  assertions,  should 
have  occasioned  the  appearance  of  a  paragraph  in  all  the 
public  prints,  contradicting  one    of  the  numerous  storiei? 
which  he  had  picked  up  in  conversation.     Count  Woron- 
zow,  late  Russian  minister  at  this  court,  has  adopted  this  de- 
cided mode  of  denying  the  account  which  our  author  has 
given  of  th^  military  prowess  of  the  count,  and  of  the  favouif 
with  which  his  son  was  treated  by  princeT.'itzianoff :  and   we 
mistake  miich,  if  it  was  not  at  the  same  time  stated,  that  th6 
story  was  published  in  spite  of  an  assurance  on  the  part  of 
this  nobleman  that  it  had  no  foundation  in  truth.    When  wef 
consider  the  circumstances  now  mentioned,  it  will  not  appear* 
unreasonable  if  we  receive  with  partial  distrust  many  ot  the' 
gtories,  which  our  author  has  so  industriously  collected  frorae 
the  conversation  of  every  one  with  whom  he  chanced  lo  meet.' 
We  were  more  amused  than  satisfied  with   the  show  of 
erudition  which  appears  throughout  this  work;  nor  could 
we  forbear  a  smile  when  we  perused  the   catalogue  of  hii^ 
travelling  library,  and  the  account  of  the  extraordinary  opi-' 
nions  which  he  seems  to  hold  upon  chemical  subjects.     Ale^ 
taU,  he  gravely  informs  us,  are  a  mixture  of  vitrifiable  earth; 
.  yitriolic  salt,  and  sulphur  (iii.  73) ;  and  he  has  hinted,  with  an 
admirable  ingenuity,   which   we   fear  modern   philosophers 
will  not  successfully  improve,  that  it  is  probable  the  juices 
which  form  the  earth  of  metals>  may.  by  uniting  yf'iih  proper 
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talU  and  solphiirs  form  the  various  genera  and  species  of  me- 
tals, (ill.  74.) 

The  volumes  before  us  are  written  in  an  easy  dad  familiar 
style,  and  betray  no  deficiencnF  iu  the  number  of  superlatives, 
aad  complimentary  phrases^  ror  whkh  French  writers  are  so 
generally  remarkable. 

A  very  prominent  feature  in  the  characterof  our  author  is 
the  peculiar  favour  which  he  uniformly  experienced  from 
the  ladies.  At  a  very  early  period  he  commenced  his  career 
of  tender  regards,  and  the  many  histories  of  Miss  Wyche, 
Miss  Taylor,  &c.  8ic,  furnish  abundant  proofs  that  his  fasci* 
sating  charms  did  not  diminish  as  he  advanced  in  life,        .  - 

Although  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  little  labour  may  ena- 
ble the  reader  to  extract  from  the  memoirs  before  us  an 
amusing  anecdote,  or  a  ludicrous  story,  yet  h^  will  find 
some  difficulty  in  wading  through  a  multitude  of  familiar 
facts  and  trite  jokes  ;  and  should  he  happily  succeed,  we  fear 
be  will  be  still  more  inclined  to  indulge  in  repose  than  the 
tired  traveller  whom  he  has  thus  patiently  accompanied. 

We  find  from  the  newspapers  that  this  work  lias  lately 
been  translated  into  English. 


Art.  II. — Christian   Politics,  in  four  Parts,  by  Ely  Bates, 
Esq.     Svo,     Longman.      1806. 

IT  is  now  several  j'ears  since  Mr.  Bates  published  a  short 
tract,  under  the  titleof^ A  cursory  Viewof  Civil  Government/ 
That  performance,  it  seems,  did  not\obtain,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  the  author's  own  testimony,  did  not  very  much  deserve 
any  great  shai"e  of  the  public  patronage.  Thinking,  how- 
ever, that  the  subject  is  still  of  high  importance^  and  perhaps 
deeming  himself  now  more  fitted  for  an  adequate  discussion 
of  it,  than  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  former  publication,  he 
jbas  taken  back  again  to  himself  that  which  the  public,  it 
appears,  were  not  disposed  to  retain  with  much  pertinacity ; 
and,  as  we  are  to  suppose,  by  rejecting  the  bad,  and  retain- 
ing, enlarging,  and  extending  the  good,  he  has  produced  a 
new  and  much  more  copious  volume.  We  have  not  at  this 
distance  of  time  a  very  clear  recollection  of  the  Cursory  View; 
but  as  the  author  informs  us  that  he  found  it  small  and  in- 
convenient, we  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  present,  as  it 
is  a  much  larger,  so  it  may  also  be  a  much  more  valuable  and 
commodious  edifice. 

We  do  not  seem  to  ourselves  lohavejcollected  the  author':? 
design  in  this  work  (for  Mr.  Bates  is  not  always  sufficiently 
clear  and  explanatory  for  our  apprehension,)  from  any. 
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^H  of  ii^  so  salisfactolily  as  we  tlniik  it  ittay  be  bifefred 
from  the  r/fecl  which  he  wishes  it  to  produce  upon  bis  rea« 
dkfs;  which  is,  '  that  the  secular  politician  should  leara  to 
be  a  better  Christian^  a^  ^  CbristiaQ  to  be  a  better  subjeel 
Iban  he  was  before/ 

And,  in  truths  a  work  which  should  be  well  calculated  ta 
f^roduo^iese  salutary  couseij^uences,  by  the  medium  of  aa 
exposition  of  the  natbre  and  importance  of  religion  and  civil 
governaient>  and  of  their  mutual  relations  to  ai>d  depen* 
Sencies  upon  eaehother^  must  needs  be  of  very  great  utility^ 
and  wouM  therefore  justly  demand  a  very  large  share  of 
commendation. 

The  Christian  indeed  has  hh  comrersaiion(7f9>jTivfjkz)  in  hea- 
ven, and  knows  that  he  has  here  no  continuing  city  ;  yet  is  he 
taught  also  to  do  good  unto  alt  men,  to  offer  up  his  prayers 
and  intercessiOiis  for  kings  and  all  that  are  in  authority^^nd 
to  be  subject  and  obedient' unto  magistrates  not  only  for 
wrath,  hut  also  for  conscience' sake.  Earth  is  his  pathway 
for  a  time^  and  his  care  therefore  must  be  to  order  his  steps 
aright  upon  it^  even  while  bis  eye  is  fixed  on  the  lamp  of 
eternity  : 

*  Ingrediturquesofo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit/ 

U^nce^  a  large  sphere  of  duty  is  opened  to  him  in  his  re- 
lations to  the  country  to  which  he  belongs^  and  the  govern* 
ncnt  of  that  country.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  be  a  pattern  to  his 
brethren  in  fidelity  and  patriotism^  and  in  the  deference  and 
obedience  of  a  willing  and  humble  mind.  He  will  be  strict 
and  honest  in  bearing  his  part  in  the  discharge  of  the  public 
burthens  ;  he  will  carefully  avoid  every  act  and  expression 
of  a  captious^  censorious  and  discontented  demeanour;  from 
all  faction  and  pa(ty  he  will  keep  himself  for  ever  disen^ 
gaged^  excepting  in  so  far  as  he  joins  with  good  men  in  the 
promotion  of  the  public  welfarfe,  and  will  be  contented  and 
thankful  for  that  portion  of  quiet^  protection^  and  liberty 
which  he  enjoys.  Knowing  too  that  all  earthly  things  are 
temporary  and  full  of  imperfection,  he  will  never  dream  of, 
»or  aspire  after  impracticable  schemes,  and  visionary  impos- 
ttble  theories;  but  will  rather  learn  and  teach  to  others  to  learn, 
from  theme  very  imperfections  and  evils  which  he  discerns, 
one  lesson  of  piety,  and  another  of  contentment  and  modera* 
tioa,  remembering  that  he  looks  for  another  time  and  place 
tlian  these  present,  in  which  that  which  is  perfect  shall  come, 
and  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  wise  governor  has,  besides  all  poli- 
tical cares,  a  large  share  of  other  duties  ia  connection  witti 
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trnc  religion.  In  fact,  he  is  hi.ngeL  mj  tliih  >(.  nsr  ^  minister  of 
religion,  that  it  is  the  porlfciion  oi   li;>(»fiu  vm    idethai 

thejr  who  are  under  his  ihajcesh.-.l  Iv  i  ,  :  •  <>  r  •  e  -a  that 
•tale  of  peace  of  mind  aud  f  xu  r  al  .  i  ;./:(.  ^^furh  may 
afford  to  religion  the  bfsr  oj>port uj.it \  rv  c.sc*  is  .arioiis 
labours  and  ministrations  tor  M-e  -^  -r  .  ,  il»t^  v^oiare,  a«d 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  He  w,:,  uDeui  jerlhat  man  lives 
only  to  hve  well ;  and  thai  to  Lv^  vvt.li  is  to  live  religiously 
here,  and  happily  hereaUer.  He  will  not  therefore  in  his. 
own  person  and  example  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  those 
great  objects.  The  aim  of  his  power  will  be  excited  ta 
punisli  what  is  evil,  to  cherish  the  good,  to  oversee  his  charge 
that  they  do  not  go  on  to8poil,injure,  and  devour  eachother^ 

*  Nee  propter  vitam,  vivendi  perdere  causas/ 

'  He  will  exert  also  all  his  wisdom,and  all  the  influence  and 
power  which  heisable.consistentlywilhhis  peculiar  office  with 
regard  to  the  temporal  concerns  of  his  subjects,  that  ihej 
shall  enjoy,  according  to  their  own  desires,  the  best  oppor- 
tunities and  means  of  religious  instruction  and  religious  wor** 
s»bip  While  he  borrows  from  the  awful  sanctions  of  religionr 
h^aid  in  the  security  of  the  lives  and  property  and  p^ace  of 
mankind,  he  will  be  careful  to  repay  to  her  the  influence  and 
assistance  of  his  own  example,  protection,  and  patronage.  If 
imoug  contending  professions  of  religion  it  be  necessary,  as 
sound  policy  and  the  almost  universal  experience  of  mankind 
seem  to  prescribe,  that  he  associate  h iii^ self  more xlosely  ivt 
all  those  respects  with  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder^ 
he  will  still  be  careful  of  the  rights  of  all  men,  and  beware 
that  no  evil  passion  in  the  bosom- of  his  associate  shall  insti- 
gate  him  to  unsheath  the  temporal  sword  against  any  other 
sect  or  profession  of  religion.  , 

These  and  such  as  these  are  sjabjects,  into  M'hjch  the  scheme 
6f  Mr.  Bates'^  work  naturally  leads  him  lo  inquire.  And, 
as  he  justly  says,  if  such  subjects  are  only  moderately  well 
ireated  of,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  yield  some  profit  both  to 
the  political  and  the  Christian  reader. 

The  titles  of  the  parts  into  which  the  work  is  divided,are  (1 .) 
A  view  of  civil  government  in  its  influence  on  virtue  and- 
happiness,  chiefly  from  the  relation  it  bears  to  liberty  and 
property.  (S).The  importance  of  religion  both  to  society  and 
the  individual;  with  reflections  on  religious  establishments 
and  toleration.  (3).  The  conduct  of  a  good  citizen,  parti-i 
cularly  under  any  moderate  government.  (4).  The  way  to  live 
happily  under  all  governments,  and  in  all  situations. 

With  regard  t^  tb^  tx^cntioo  of  hi^  performjuice^  Mr^ 
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Bates  speaks  of  it  with  modesty  and  diffidence,  and,  to  say* 
the  truth,  in  terms  which  upon  the  whole  shew,  in  our  judg- 
ment, that  he  has  formed  a  pretty  fair  estimate  of  its  value.  The 
writer, whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other  works,  which  he  has 
before  composed,  or  shall  hereafter  execute,  certainly  in  the 
Christian  Politics  does  not  rank  with  the  first  authors  of  the 
past,  or  of  the  present  age.  The  plan  and  scheme  of  the 
volume  are  not  laid  out  with  much  of  the  science  or  the  skill 
of  a  masterly  architect.  The  subdivisions  of  the  work,  the 
several  matters  separately  treated  of,  seldom  shew  any  thing' 
of  a  remarkable  and  singular  felicity,  or  of  extraordinary  la-* 
hour  successfully  bestowed  in  the  execution.  Very  seldom 
are  we  prompted  to  exclaim,  '  This  is  like  a  man  whose  ha- 
bit it  is  to  get  quite  to  the  bottom  of  his  subject !'  Neither 
is  the  stile  at  all  distinguished  by  any  uncommon  perspi- 
cuity, or  animation,  or  elegance.  The  writer,  we  believe, 
invariably  means  weil  ;  his  book  possesses  the  valuable  re- 
quisites of  piety,  patriotism,  and  philanthropy ;  his  sense  is 
good,  but  not  profound  ;  his  powers  and  stores  of  writing 
are  respectable,  but  not  admirable ;  altogether,  he  has 
composed  a  book  which  deserves  commendation  both  for 
its  design  and  execution;  and  which  obtaining  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  the  public  applause  and  patronage^and  bring-^ 
ing  in  a  moderate  portion  of  profit  to  the  author  and 
bookseller,  will  do  some  good  intrinsically  by  its  own  worth, 
and  some  more  in  the  way  of  prevention^,  by  occupying  the 
place  and  time  whi»jh  might  have  been  devoted  to  less  inno- 
Ncent  and  less  profitable  volumes,  but  will  yet,  wepresumey 
hardly  be  much  known  to  future  generations. 

It  may  be  proper  to  enter  a  little  further  into  some  part 
of  the  book  by  way  of  specimen,  to  lay  before  our*  readers- 
the  materials  for  forming  a  more  full  and  ciorrect  estimate  of 
its  nature  and  Value.  Let  us  take  up  the  second  part,  which 
relates  to  ^  the  Importance  of  Religion  both  to  Society  and 
the  Individual,  8cc.' 

From  this  title  and' what  we  can  gather  of  the  nature  of 
this  division  of  the  work,  we  are' to  understand,  we  presume, 
that  it  is  one  of  those  which' chiefly  concern  the  governor 
and  politician  ;  a  portion  from  which,  in  Mr.  B.'s  words, 
he  is  to  learn  to  be  a  belter  Christian.  We  make  this  pre- 
vious remark,  because  for  our  own  parts  we  cannot  but  think 
that  it  is  very  well  when  the  reader  has  a  tolerably  clear 
noiion  wlvat  the  author  would  be  at,  and  what  he  is  himselfc 
reading  about. 

The  first  section  of  this  part  designs  to  exhibit  the  impor- 
tance of  religion  *  both  to  society  and  the  individual.'    The/ 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  y.  Noi;embt:r/l^06.  R 
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three  ntxt  are  severally  ppoo  toleratioa  witfiovl  ao  ttUAliift^ 
iaeDi(  an  establishoieot  without  toleraUonf  mod  od  ai> 
entablishment  with  a  toIeratioD>  and  this  either  cotnplete  or 
partial.  The  fifth  and  last  describes  the  most  cffiectoai  sue* 
thods  by  which  an  established  church  may  support  itself 
under  a  complete  toleration. 

The  nature  of  Mr.  Bates's  work  bears  some  sartof  resetib* 
Uance  to  a  kind  of  alliance  between  church  and  state  t  and 
be  goes  over  a  considerable  extent  of  like  ground  to  that 
trodden  by  Bishop  Warburton  in  his  Alliance,  and  some 
other  workSk     It  isto  the  injury  of  Mr.  Bate»  that  we  cannot 

f^ct  that  great  man  out  of  our  beads,  while  Mr«  Bates's  vo- 
ume  is  within  our  hands.  For  truly  the  comparison  is^ 
highly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  present  writer.  Indeed, 
what  writer  of  such  as  men  are  now-a-days,  *  «&/  vSv  ^fortA 
<{ri,'  would  not  be  looked  upon  as^  a  pigmy  in  the  view 
and  presence  of  the  gigantip  Warburton  r  In  the  first 
section  of  the  part  now  before  U5,  Mr.  Bates  assails  the  pbl-^ 
losophic  paradoj(,lhata  wise  legislation  is  all  which  is  neces* 
sary  to  make  the  world  vivluous  and  happy,  and  that  reli^ 
gjon  tl^refore  is  not  wanted  by,  and  is- no  care  oor  con-^ 
cernof  the  civil  governpr.  To  overthrow  this  crude  and 
senseless  notion,  and  to  convince  the  governor  that  tt  is  his;- 
i^rerest  and  fiisduty  to  take  religion  unoer  his  protection  and* 
jurindtction,  we  should  suppose  was- meant  to  be,  and  cer- 
tainly might  be  a  suitable  groundwork  and  prepar^ation  to* 
the  following  sections.  But  here  we  hr»ve  an  mstance  of 
the  insufficiency  of  M  r.  Bales's  logic.  For  after  a  whdlr 
section  directed  against  Helvetius,  and  Rejfnal,  and  Bayle, 
&C.&C.9  at  the  end  the  question  is  left  undetermined,  and 
the  governor  unconvinced  whether  religion  is  or  is  not 
tvithjn  his  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  he  remains,  so  far  as  be 
i^  to  learn  his  duty  from  Mr.  Bates,  under  no  obligatioti  ei«» 
^her  to  toTcrale  all,,  pr  any  religion,  or  to  protect  an  esta- 
blished one ;  and  we  are  left  in  something  like  tlie  case 
of  a  man  who  should  dream  of  ereoting  a  aiansipD  hf 
begioning  at  the  battlements,  and  descending  down  to  the 
toundatiott^  ' 

The  section  ends  as  follows : 

•  But  waving  at  present,  any  abstmct  irtquiry,  ehherinto  therigbts- 
of  the  tiragistrute  or  th«  rightsMif  comcicnct*y.iu  the  con(;erm  of  religion,. 
\v.c  sknil  confine  our  attention  to  a  practical  view  of  the  subjecl;.  and- 
proceed  to  a  cohsideration  of  the  consequences  and  eilectSi  first,  pf  % 
toleration  w;ithout  an  establishment ;  secondly,  of  an  estabMsbmu): 
\\ithout  a  toleration  ;  and,  lastly,  of  an  establisimiciU  togviber  wi|k 
a  toWration.    Wbin  tbist  is  done,  we  may  be  better  .able  to  de^ 
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ienttUitf,  wbetker*  in  any,  or  in  u'liat  degree,  reiigioii  fetltt  wltliiii 
tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate/ 

And  yet,. as  far  as^we  catt  see,  Mr.  Bates  returns  no  more 
to  this  iipportaat  question,  but  leaved  in  this  undecided  con- 
dition that  which,  if  oar  judgment  does  not  greatly  mis^ 
lead  us,  is  fundamental  and  essential  to  bne  half  of  his  sub* 
ject — we  mean  to  that  which  respects  the  rights  and  obliga* 
tions  of  the  civil  governor  in  regard  to  religion, 

Th«  argtiment  cd'  the  second  section  is  toleration  without 
an  establishment.  From  this  we  shall  afford  Mr.  Bates  aii 
Opportunity  of  speaking  for  himself. 

*  Toletation  has  been  distinguished  by  some  into  complete  and 
))ariia(.  They  consider  it  as  complete^  when  a  subject,  beside  ihcS 
undisturbed  profession  and  exercise  of  his  religion>  is  admissible  to 
every  privilege  and  office  belonging  to  the  civil  government ;  and  as 
partial^  when  he  is  left  under  any  political  incapacity,  though  he 
may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  his  religious  liberty  in  the  fullest  extent. 
This  distinction  and  explaiiatioiii  for  the  sake  <if  perspicuity,  we 
shall  iiere  addj}t. 

'  Thepfop*r  subjects  of  a  complete  toleration,  wd  understand  to 
be  those  who  can  give  a  reasonable  security  to  the  state  for  their  be-^ 
haviour  as  good  citizeQ|  j  those  who  can  ohly  give  a  dubious  secuf 
rityj  we  consider  as  subjects  of  a  partial  toleration  ;  and  xhoit  whd 
can  give  noncy  we  absolutely  exclude  from  the  rank  of  citizens. 

'  Accordingly^  we  allow  no  place  in  the  scale  of  toleration^  either 
to  men  who  deny.those  fundamental  principles  of  morality  which  art 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  society  ;  sUch,  fur  instancai 
ns  bind  us  to  the  performance  of  our  engagements,  pr  prohibit  any 
external  injury  to  others :  or  to  professed  atheists  :  or  to  those  v/hd 
hold  the  doctrine  of  intolerance*  Not  to  the  first,  since  it  is  evident 
Ihey  can  give  no  valid  security  to  the  state  for  their  good  behaviour^ 
who  deny  that  any  such  caii  be  given;  not  to  the  second,  b^aus^ 
(as  Locke  observes)  promis<*s,  covenants,  and  oaths,  which  ar^  the 
bonds  ofliumart  society,  can  h^ve  no  hold  upon  an  atheist ;  neithef 
to  the  \^ity  sin(^e  it  can  never  be  consistent  with  the  public  safety  to 
tolerate  -  those  wh o,oniy  wai t  for  pow^r  and '  opportttai  ty  to*  tyiian- 
nize  6ver  others^  and  deprive  them  of  their  most  sacrniiiiberliefii 
These ^re  exclusions  whose  necessity  and  justiceis  so  aj^ipaiwi^ 
that' they  jaie  strenuously  defended  by  nmoy  ol.^eJuost  a«alou4 
champions  of  freedom  ;  among  whom  the  name  of  L^cke  sta;id9 
highly  dklirtgufshed. 

. '  *''llJfe(juelli^Jn,  asitre^ipefc'ts  tl»6  toicrrftion  of  papist^,  is  notso  ea- 
!Wys(8tt1ei^.' '  Wh(*thet  the  Tiiembdrs  of  achurtti  wliieh,  for  nearly  a 
lt!0«lSdtt«l  ^e^«*»,  ba^  tifhi^^tet!  tci  *}tselt,  •  besi'd^s  Otheb  diingefou's 
claim^i,  a  right  of  deposing  hefeticril  princes,  and  ^"rH<*as!ng  fhH^ 
thbjetts  from  eVcfiy  boiid  of  allegiance,  may  be  safely  admitted,  in  a 
j^hrtcstahi  stat^,   to  a  ^ivil  «<|ua!ity  with  the  ri?5t  vf  its  nwrnbera,  ot 
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even  to  an  open  profession  of  their  religion,  is,  at  the  present  pcriocJ, 
a  point  of  particular  importance,  of  very  difficult  consideration,  an^ 
of  hazardous  decision.     Locke,  in  his  time,  thought  that  popery  was 
no  fit  subject  of  toleration  ;   whether  it  is  fitter  now,  wi(l  doubtless 
be  well  weighed  by  our  political  rulers,  before  they  take  any  further 
steps  in  its  favour.     For,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  regarded  by  some 
ai»  an  interest  ready  to  die  away  of  itself,  it  would  seem  not  a  little 
improbable,  that  an  interest  which  has  lived  so  long,  and  prevailed  so 
much  in   the  world,. should  finally  expire  without  some  convulsive, 
or,  perhaps,  some  dreadful  struggle.     And  I  cannot  forbear,  on  this 
occasion,  to  cite  a  passage  from  a  French    writer,  who,  though   ia 
.  religion  a  ly'wg  oracle^  was  certainly  not  wanting  in  political  saga- 
city :  "  there  is  only  one  case,*'  says  he,  **  in  which  toleration  may 
become  fatal  to  a  country; .  it  is  when  it  tolerates  an  intolerant  re* 
ligion  ;  and  such  is  the  Homan  catholic.      This  religion  no  sooner 
obtains  the  ascendant  in  a  state,  than  it  is  sure  to  shed  the  blood  of 
its  stupid  protectors  ;  it  is  a  serj)ent  which  stings  the  bosom  whicliL 
cherishes  it.     Let  Germany  be  aware  of  this,  as  its  princes  have  a 
particular  interest  to  enter  into  a  communion  which  offers  them^ 
large  establishments;  and    when   they  are  become  catholic,  they 
will  not  fail  to  compel  the  faith  of  their  subjects,  even  by  the  most 
violent  methods,  should  gentler  ones  prove  ineffectualnj^  The  fires  of 
superstition  and  intolerance  are   not  yet  thoroughly  extinguished ; 
a  light  breath  would'klndle  them  afresh,  and  set  Europe  in  a  blaze. 
Where  the  conflagration    would  stop,  it  h  impossible  tp   fpretel. 
Would  Holland  be   sure  to  escape  ?  Would  Great  Britain.be  able 
from  the  height  of  her  cliffs  to  brave   the  catholic  fury  ?  The  ocean 
is  but  an  impotent  barrier  against  fanaticism.     What  should  hinder 
it  from  preaching  a  new  crusade ;  from  arming  Europe  against  Eng- 
land :  from  there  striking  root,  and  one  day  treating  the  British, 
as  it  formerly  treated  the  Albigenses  ?'* 

^May  heaven  manifest  in  the  event  the  fallibility  of  human  fore- 
sight;  and  pour  down  both  on  papist  and  protestant  such  a  mea- 
sure of  knowledge  and  charity,  as  shall  dispose  them  to  lay  aside 
their  mutual  prejudices  and  animosities,  with  whatever  is  erroneous 
or  corrupt  in  fffith  or  worship,  arid  unite  them  in  the  bonds  of  truth 
and  peace  T  , 

In  the  course  of  the  volume  many  other  interesting  sub- 
jects are  treated  of,  and  generally  with  that  portion  Osgood 
seme>  useful  learning,  and  benevolent  intention  which  we 
have  adready  described.  We  should  probably  have  dismissed 
the  volnnnie  with  higher  commendations,  if  it  had  not,  from 
thenkture.of  the  subject,  so  often  led  us  ii\top4ths  which  we 
have  investigated  before  under  the  ^tiidance  of  Locke  and 
Wai:burton,  and  other  prime  digmtaries  in  the  regionsi  of 
sound  litefature. 
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Art.  III. — j1  History  of  Ireland  from  the  earliest  Accounts^ 
to  the  Union  with  Gr^at  Britain  in  1801.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Gordon.    2  rols.   Octavo,      Longman.     1806. 

THE  author  of  tbis  performance  is  already  known  to  the 
world,  by  a  history  of  the  Irish  rebellion'  of  1798,  in  which 
he  displayed  a  degree  of  candour  and  impartiality,  not  very 
agreeable  to  either  party,  but  particularly  offensive  to  the 
loyalists.  The  same  essential  qualities  of  an  historian  are  to 
be  found  in  the  work- before  u^:  and  this  is  no  ordinary 
praise;  for  such  has  been  the  wretchedly  narrow  and  cruel 
policy  of  this  government  in  its  relations  with  Ireland,  that 
an  Irishman  who  can  sit  down  to  compose  k  temperate 
account  of  the  wrongs  and  disasters  of  his  country,  must 
have  obtained  a  most  difficult  and  Ilftudable  conquest  over 
his  own  feelings. 

But  when  we  have  proclaimed  the  spirit  of  candour  and 
moderation  in  which  these  volumes  are  composed,  we  have 
doocall  that  critical  integrity  will  allow;  ^  The  head  and 
front  of  their  deserving,  hath  this  extent,  no  more.'  They 
have  none  of  those  charms  which  constitute  the  attraction 
of  historical  narrative,  and  their  style  is  frequently  obscure 
and  generally  inelegant.  We  despair  of  being  able  to  select 
a  single  passage  which  shall  impress  the  public  with  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  Mr,  Gordon's  powers  of  writing. 
.  The  copious  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Irish  history, 
into  which  we  were  led  in  our  consideration  of  Mr.  Plow^ 
den's  Review,  &c.  [Crit.  Rev.  June,  1805,]  will  greatly 
abridge  the  labour  of  our  present  analysis,  especially  as  the 
dimensions  of  Mr.  Gordon's  work  are,  compared  with  that 
ponderous  compilation,  extremely  moderate. 

The  first  chapter  contains  a  sketch  of  the  geography  of 
Ihe  country.  The  three  next  are  devoted  to  n  succinct  and 
hasty  account  of  its  condition  till  the  invasion  of  Henry  11. 
Mr.  G.  is  entirely  exempt  frona  all  prejudices  respecting  the 
power,  the  civilisyition,  and  the  literature  of  Ireland,  in  times 
beyond  the  li^ht  of  authentic  history.  The  splendours  of 
the  Milesian  dynasty  are  regarded  by  him  as  absolute  fic- 
tions, and  are  dismissed  in  a  tone  oF  disrespect  which,  how-r 
ever  offensive  to  national  pride,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
disposed  very  severely  to  censure. 

,  The  nejtt  eight  chapters  ticiog  us  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII L  and  present  nothing  but  a  tedious  and  disgusting  series 
of  tyranny  and  rebellion.  The  imperfect  establishment  of 
Uie  reformation,  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  th«  arms  of 
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Elizabeth,  and  the  benevolent  and  well-intentioned  goverii- 
ment  of  Jame$  occupy  five  more  chapters^  and  are  n^lated 
with  sufficient  clearness  and  spirit. 

The  disastrous  reign  of  Charles  J.  is  treated  with  the 
same  undeviating  impartiality  which  distinguishes  the  whole 
^ork.  The  author  do^s  not  suffer  hinise]t  to  be  betrayed 
into  any  vulgar  invective  against  tl)e  vigorous  but  arbitrary 
^vernment  of  Strafford.  Though  not  blind  to  the  vex*'* 
tious  iiud  despotic  violence^  with  which  th^t  great  states^ 
roan  ofuen  insqlted  the  pride,  ^nd  ti^ampled  on  the  liberties 
of  the  Irish;^  h^.  still  mak^s  a  ^u^  and  liberal  statement  of 
his  meriU>  and  of  the  essential  blessings  the  country  derived 
ffom  the  itcttvity  and  wisdon^  of  hia  sMdmioiatratiop. 

*'  The  constant  revenue  was  als«  ^ucli  improved,  the  inoney  wdl* 
•pplifd  (or  th^  public  service,  and  a  sum  reserved  for  extraordinary 
pcca^ipns.     The  army  was  well  disciplined,  regularly  paid,  preserved 
in  good  condition,  inoflfensive  to  the  peacqable  subjects,  and  formid- 
able to  the  enemies  of,goYet(nneut.      VVentworth  was  a  tyrant)  but 
his  tyranny  was  tempered  \vith  wij^ort,      Sensible  hoiy  much  tho 
power  and  glory  of  a  (ni>^wch  dcpendf  d  on  the  prosperity  of  his  peo- 
ple, he  was  so  assiduously  attentive  to  the  peace,  intellectual  iinprove- 
^lent,  and  industry  of  ^hc  Irish,   that,  though   individuals  often  felt 
the  arrogance  of  his  temper,  the  nation  in  general  had  reason   to  b^ 
grateful  for  the  benefits  arising  f«rom  the  vigour  of  bis  a<lministra«f 
lion.     The  church  was  impruved  in  its  revenue  and  in  the  respecta^, 
bility  of  its  ministers.     Protected  by  a  strictness  l>efore  unknown  its 
the  execution  of  English  law,  unusual  numbers,  and  with   unusjual 
attention,  applied  their  thogghts  to  pursuits  of  indus^rj^,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  appeared  in  thiepsing  value  of  lands,  the  augment- 
ed quantity  of  products  for  exportation,  and   such   an  cncreasc  of 
commerce  that  the  shipping  of  Ireland   was  multiplied  a  hundred 
fold.     For  the  encourageit^^nt  of  traffic*,  this  deputy,  so  zealous  foif 
the  promotion  of  the  povye^  and  revenue  of  his  ma^er,  used  his   in- 
fluence for  |hp  abolition  of  oppressive  duties    q/\  .the  importation, 
of  coals  and  hprsejjt   into  Ireland^  and  cni  thcv  exportation  of  Uvp 
^^ttle. 

•  By  Wentwortb*^  endeavours  a  mapufi^cture  of  linen  cloth  wa«  es^- 
l^lishedjn  yistej^.  A  nascent  fabrication  of  nyooHcu  drapery  wa* 
^fiscouraged,  l^^t  it  should  come  into  co^npeliiioh  yi\{h  that  of  Eng* 
land,  and  for  the  p>irpose  that  Ireland  should  \ni  dt^pendanl  oa  that 
country  for  the  cloaihinj  of  its  inliabitants.,  aiid  consequently,  kss 
prone  to  apolitical  separation.  To  malic  amends  for  this  injustice^ 
the  deputy  exerted  himself  so  strcnuous'ly  for  the  encouragement  of 
Ijncn,  that  he  took  a  share  in  the  enterprise  at  ihc  expence,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  sW«'[^'?Pt>,«^thitty  tbbusapd. pounds  (Vom  his  private 
lunune.  x\^  f^ny  had  been  l<Mig  known  to  thrive  in  this  cuuntrj% 
.  and  mafty>of  tiie  woii)^n  were  spinners,  htrytcs  of  success  were  early 
fonqei^d.     J-'k^iL  s^od  yras  braughi  fro^^  iioHand  ;  \\;^avi(rt,  ,-frov5| 
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%vere  fabricated ;  and  rtgnlations  framed  for  the  pretention  of  def^ts 
in  tbe  cloth  by  fraud  or  negligence.  Expeoencc  b^  proved  the 
ipropriety  of  thfplan,  sinpe  this  manufacture,  notwithstanding  its 
pterruption  in  itsinfaoicy,  by  a  desolating  civil  war^  became  in  tim« 
4he  principal  support  of  the  wealth  of  Ireland/ 

Throughout  the  perplexed  and  nffliciling  period  of  rebel- 
lion of  Ymlf  Mr.  G.  preserves  hi?  usual  temperance  and 
moderation  ,•  and  though  his  information  is  not  perhapa  so 
fuH  and  detailed  as  might  be4f  si  red  by  one  previously  un- 
acquainted with  the  facts,  yet  it  k  as  copious  and  curcum*- 
«tantial  as  the  scheme  and  dimensions  ^f  his  work  wouW 
admit.  The  caeses  of  thb  frightful  commotion,  ajre  judi- 
<^€U]«ly  and  lyuly  stated  in  tlie  followifig  passage : 

*•  Various  were  the  causes  of  discontent,  promotive  of  a  rebelHoui 
incliofrtion  in  iba  pe«»pie  of  Ireland  ;  the  hatred  of  tlie  old  Irish  to 
«Arhat  they  regarded  as  an  ii^urious  usvrpatioa  of  4heir  country  by 
the  English i^orernmcnt  ;  the  abuses  and  oppressions  committed  in. 
the  management  of  plantations  by  ^dventisrers^  commissioners  and 
agents;  the  harassing  and  dispossessing  of  proprietors  by  Actions 
of  law  and  revival  of  obsolete  claims  of  the  crown ;:  the  insincerity 
of  the  king  who  so  often  evaded  the  coivfirmation  of  the  graces :  the 
impolitic  and  selfish  insolence  of  new-comers  from  England^  who 
represented  to  t^e  goverament^  and  affected  to  cotisider,  all  the 
■natives  of  Ireland,  both  of  Englifdi  and  kish  blood  without  distinct 
ition,  as  disalTected  and  dangerous  :  the  rigorous  government  of  Straf* 
ford,  which,  tkou^  salutary  to  the  general  welfare,  was  by  wanton 
insolence  rendered  odious  :  and  the  pestilent  preaching  of  ecclesias** 
<ics  educated  abroad,  who  laboured  with  unhlqppy  success  tp  infuse 
into  their  hearers  Hie  most  rancorous  hatred  of  heresy  and  hene^cal 
governments  Schemes  of  insuTKCtioo  ^vere  long  tneditated,  and  so 
«arly  as  the  year  2^34,  Fleber  Mac-Mahon,  a  Romish  ecclesiastic^ 
informed  lord  Strafford  that  a  genefai  rebellion  was  intended  wfth 
{assistance  from  some  foreign  courts,  and  that  himself  had  been  em* 
yloyod  abroad  in  the  soliciting  iOf«uch  assistance.' 

These  causes^  brought  into  more  active  operaiit^n  by  the 
cancurr^nce  of  many  circumstancea  favourable  to  tlie  views 
gof  the  insurgents,  are  abundantly  sufiicient  to  account  for 
alt  the  horrors  of  that  calamitous  period;  without  resorting  to 
^he  malignant  sophistry,  with  which  the  world  has  been  in* 
aulted  by  the  n>ost  violent  of  tht?  CAlholic  party,  and  which 
represents  the  rebellion  jisa.  l^gitimat^  warli^re  against  par- 
Jiamtfliary  usurpation.  Tb^^t  Uie  designs -of  the. rebels  ren^ 
riered  eucni  a  pretext  ofji^n  highly  convenient  there  csin  be 
Jiltle  doubt;  and  it  seems  also  extreiiu?!^  pr^^bable  that  by 
inis  prett2»t,tbe  Jprdsof  the  Pale  were  m   a  great  measure 
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allared  into  a ,  oo-operaiion  witli  the  losurffeBlSy  thoagfa 
portly  drivea  to  defection  by  the  conduct  of  those  infamoutf 
and  miserable  governors^  (Parsons  and  Bortase^)  to  whom 
the  parliament  had  entrusted  the  country.'  The  extra^ragant 
absurdity  however  of  suqh  a  pretence  has  been  sufficiently 
exposed  before,*  and  it  is  indeed  perfectly  astonishing  that 
it  could  ever  have  gained  credit  with  the  most  ill-inforoied 
or  bigoted  catholic,  after  the  events  were  past  away  which 
rendered  the  imposture  useful. 

The  protectorship  of  Cromwell  is  dismissed  in  a  jin- 
gle chapter,"  of  which  the  most  interesting  part  is  the  just 
tribute  paid  by  the  author  lo  the  political  talent  and  truly 
Roman  disinterestedness  of  Henry  Cromwell  :^ 

*  Henry  Cromwejl,  who  had,  after  his  inspection  of  Irish. affairs, 
returned  to  flngland,  was  sent  again  into  Ireland,  first  as  a  military 
officer,  and  afterwards  as  lord  deputy,  in  Fleetwood's  place ;  where 
he  acted  with  such  temper  and  ability,  that  his  father  declared  that 
himself  might  receive  instructions  from  his  son.  Though  the  mili- 
tary officers  were  discontented  and  refractory ;  though  the  nation 
was  exhausted,  oppressed,  and  unable  to  support  so  great  an  arm}, 
while  no  supplies  were  sent  from  England,  and  the  revenue  was 
drained  by  grants  to  particular  creatures  of  the  protector ;  and 
though  Ireland  was  sometimes  totally  neglected  by  the  English  go-^ 
vcrnraent  amid  more  weighty  concerns ;  yet  this  deputy  so  recoR' 
ciled  men's  minds  to  the  new  government,  that,  while  ^reat  discon- 
tents prevailed  inEngland,  addresses  were  transmitted  from  the  army 
and  every  county  in  Ireland,  expressing  resolutions  of  adhering^  to 
theprotector^  against  all  who,  f/om  private  animosity,  should  endea- 
vour to  throw  the  public  again  into  combustion.  On  the  death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  accession  of  his  eldest  son  Richard  to  the 
protectorship,  who  confirmed  Henry  in  his  government  with  the 
title  of  lord  lieutenant,  the  same  assurances  were  renewed ;  but  in 
consequence  of  new  revolutions  in  England,  by  which  Richard  was 
deposed,  Henry  was  ordered  to  resign,  and  the  civil  government  to 
be  consigned  to  commissioners,  while  the  command  of  the  military 
forces  in  this  kingdom,  was  committed  to  Ludlow.  Dreading  lest 
the  lord  lieutenant  should  avail  himself  of  his  power  and  popularity 
to  retain  his  place  by  force,  the  commissioners  employed  Sir  Hard- 
ress  Waller  to  surprize  the  castle  of  Dublin:  but  Henry,  too  gt^ne- 
rous  to  embroil  the  public  forpersonal  views,  had  determined  to 
resign  ;  and  he  retired  to  the  Phoenix  park,  so  poor,  from  his  disin- 
terebted  administration,  that  he  could  not  immediately  procure  mo- 
ney to  defray  the  exp^nces  of  his  voyage  to  his  own  country/ 

In  his  account  of  the  rergn  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  G.  does 
complete] ustice  to  the  exalted  wisdom,  and  unsullied  loyally 

*  Crit,  Rev.  ante,  Vol.  V.  p,  n^^  &Ct 
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j©f  tbe  great  Duke  of  Onnond,  a  character  to  whom  th« 
celebrated  lines  of  Hudibras  may  perhaps  be  applied  with 
more  emphatic  propriety  than  to  any  other  ia  tbe  history  of 
these  kingdoms  : 

Loyalty  is  stiH  the  same 

Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game ;  " 

I'rue  as  the  dial  to  the  sun,  ^ 

Although  it  be  not  shined  upon  I  ■     ' 

We  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  transcribing 
a  passage^  which  exhibits  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  dis- 
interested and  steady  virtue  of  that  illustrious  man. 

'Charges  against  Ormond  of  misconduct  in  his  government  prov- 
ed false  and  frivolous  on  solemn  examinations  before  the  privy 
council.  Neither  humbled  nor  provoked  by  tbe  coldness  of  his  so- 
vereign, he  attended  the  court,  and  took  his  place  in  the  counciT, 
as  if  he  were  still  in  favoui-y  neither  concealing  his  opinions  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  nor  betraying  any  resentnvent.  Such  dignified  behaviout 
provoked  Buckingham  to  say  to  the  king,**  Sir,  I  wish  to  know  whe- 
ther it  betbe  duke  of  Ormond  that  is  out  of  favour  with  your  majesty, 
or  your  majesty  with  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  for,  of  the  two,  you  seem 
most  out  of  countenance."  Yet  Ormond  was  so  sensible  of  his  want  of 
interest,  that  when  colonel  Gary  Dillon  solicited  his  interference,  de- 
claring that  he  had  no  friends  but  God  and  his  grace,  he  replied,  **AlaS,- 
poor  Gary,  thou  coufdest  not  have  named  two  friends  of  less  inter- 
est, or  less  respected  at  court."  At  length  in  April  l677,  the  king 
resolved  to  re* admit  him  into  administration.  On  seeing  the  duke 
advancing  to  pay  his  usual  attendance,  he  said  to  the  persons  near 
him,  **  yonder  comes  Ormond  ;  1  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  dis- 
oblige him,  and  to  make  him  as  discontented  as  others  ;  but  he  will 
be  leyiil  in  spite  of  me.  I  must  even  employ  him  again,  and  he  is 
the  fittest  person  to  govern  Ireland." 

The  period  of  Irish  history  between  the  revolution  of  l6S8 
and  the  com rnen cement  of  the  present  reign,  we  regard  as 
highly  disgraceful  to  an  age  in  most  respects  so  enlightened 
as  the  eighteenth  century.  The  historian  has  little  to 
record  but  a  miserable  systeuj  of  ignorant  persecution  and 
impolitic  commercial  restriction.  In  this  part  of  his  narra- 
tion Mr.  G.  is  rather  iiasty  atid  concise  ;  nor  can  wejexpVq^s 
much  displeasure  against  him  for  psissing  rapidly  over  tran- 
sactions, tne  contemplation  of  which  is  so  painful.  The  er- 
rors of  our  government,  however,  though  they  are  not  made 
the  subject  of  loud  and  angry  declaination,  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  history,  are  exposed  with  sulBcrenl  dis- 
.  tinctnes^to  hold  them  up  to  the  reprobation  of  future  ages. 
Every  Aing  which  could  retard  the  maturity  of  those  vast 
resources,  which  a  more  enlightened  conduct  migiit  have 
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dnwii  from  Ireland,  was  practised  wilb  the  mdBl  persie- 
irerinffconstaocT ;  and  the  poKcy  of  oor  ministers  seema  on 
the  whole  to  have  been  aimoit  as  barbarous  and  as  Mind  as 
tbal  of  an  exasperated  peasantry,  who  in  times  of  ftcaretty 
indalge  their  resentment  against  %beir  avaricious  landlords 
bj  burning  their  corn  and  hamstringing  their  cattle. 

The  reign  of  hb  present  majesty  has  been  distinguished  by 
a  spirit  of  concession,  which  though  highly  honourable  to 
hik  councils,  was,we  are  per8uaded,tne  only  means  of  preserv* 
iDg  Ireland  to  the  empire.  Tlie  act  which  declared  the 
independence  of  the  Irish  parliamept  we  regard  as  a  most 
fortunate  experiment,  3ince  it  placed  the  two  kingdoms  fn 
aoch  an  unsteady  and  ambiguous  s»tA(e  of  connection  as 
conTinced  all  the  wise  and  moderate  of  both  couolries  of  tlic 
necessity  of  incorporating  their  legislatures. 

The  author's  account  of  the  rebellion  of  179^  and  the  cau- 
ses which  led  to  it,  is  of  course  but  an  abridgment  of  his  lar- 
ger work,  already  before  the  public.  Of  this  part  of  the 
performance  we  have  little  to  remark,  except  the  decided 
disapprobation  he  expresses  of  the  last  war,  and  tht;  strong 
coercive  measures  adopted  by  government  at  the  ccimmence- 
mentof  the  French  revoloiion.  As  these  opinions  are  not 
accompanied  by'an^  perversion  oC  facts,  we  are  willing  that 
he  should  enjoy  them  without  molestation.  The  disgrace- 
All  enormities  committed  both  by  rebels  and  loyalists  he 
stales  with  unexceptionable  impartiality.  We  cordially 
agAe  with  him  in  reprobating  that  shameful  want  of  discipline 
which  rendered  the  royal  army  *  formidable  to  every  one  but 
the  enemy,'  and  in  believing  thatimich  misery  and  bloodshed 
might  have  been  spared  by  an  earlier  resolution  to  put  tlie 
Jcingdom  under  the  care  of  that  venerable  patriot,  for  whose 
loss  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  are  still  bleeding.  Marquis 
Cprnwallis,  ' 

*  We  have  before  said  that  the  chief  merit  of  this  perfpr* 
mance,  is  its  moderation  and  impartiality.  The  foliowing 
passages^  by  shewing  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  histo- 
rian in  thf  search  of  truth,  wiU  teach  the  workl  to  estimate 
jtbe  value  of  thi$  comm^endatton  : 

*From  tbe  cfipil^lation  of  Limcri<;k  I  reluctantly  part  with  Dr, 
Leland,  iiQy  faithtul  guide  from  the  first  arrival  of  the  Strorib<»wniafi 
Knclish  to  that  event,  whose  history,  so  impartial  us  to  offend  thii 
shallow  and,  violent  of  every  party,  is  pompilcd  froin  a  great  number 
pf  pfiginal  historians  and  other  ^iocuments.  Through  hi^  period  of 
Irish  transactioi]s  }  have  chieily  followed  his  compilation,  more  in 
the  matter  thao  the  arrangement*  comparing  it  tvitb  his  authorities^ 
9op[^etJmes  using  his  uor^S^,  4$  1  tooj^  not  tk^  itrast  paim  <^ithc{^  tu 
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«i void  or  ftilopt  his  expressions,  l^ut  ind^erently  availed  myself  of 
v^^tever  terms  readily  occurred,  and  seemed  fit  for  the  purpose* 
NetwHhstaiMiing  the^  snppliiss  a0brded  me  by  gentlemen  of  liberal 
spirit^  few  of  the  less  important  materials,  from  which  this  respect* 
able  writer  has  compiled,  have  been  beyond  my  reach,  particularly 
some  mantiscripts.  Some  bad  been  communicated  to  the  doc^r  by 
the  famous  Edmund  Burke^  who,  from  partiality  to  catholics,  and 
violence  in  favour  of  whatever  party  he  espoused,  was.  highly  oifended 
when  he  found  that  the  historian  was  not  seduceii  by  his  documents 
from  the  medium  of  rectitude.  Such  has  been  my  own  case  when 
I  wrote  an  account  of  the  local  rebellion  in  1798.  I  was  obligingly 
supplied  with  information  by  men  o!f  opposite  parties,  who  weret 
much  disappoint^  when  they  perceived  that  my  history  was  not 
composed  in  favour  of  either,  but  written  from  a  conrparison  of  dif* 
fei*eht  narratives  with  xme  another  and  my  own  experience/ 


'  In  writing  a  historyt)f  the  late  rebellion  to  guard  against  deccp«v 
tion  was  extremely  difficult.     A  gentleman  very  fit  for  the  task,   b\ 
not  being  a  factiomst,  nor  in  any  dependant  profession,  had  conceived 
the  design,  and  was  collecting   materials,  but  found  so  strong  a  de- 
sire to  mislead  hi^  in  men  of  different  parties,   that  he  relinquished 
the  business  in  despair,  protesting  that  he  could   not  believe  a  sen^ 
^erice  frpm  either  orangemen  Or  croppy.     From  motives  of  a  cogeiil 
nature  I  also  undertook  the  design,  though  aware  of  the  danger,  and 
less  fit  than  this  gentleman  from  my  situation  in  life.     By  the  diffi* 
culiies  of  investigating  truth,  to  which  I  had  been  long  acco^tomed, 
)  was  not  deterred;  and  I  had  ample  opportunitks  of  enquiry* 
especially  from  loyalists  who  resorted  to  Dublin  for  ciaiips  of  subsiir 
tepee  or  cofnpensation.     In  fact  my   whole  employn;ient  for  near 
^hree  months  in  the  metropolis  was  the  assisting  qf  this  kind  of  peo* 
pteih  the  procuring  of  their  claims  ;  and,  as  my  design  of  writing 
was  unknown  to  them,  their  answers  to  ray  enquiries  were  less  apt  to 
be  fictitious.     A  history  of  this  history  would  re^illy  be  cqrious;  biit 
to  give  it  here  would  be  improper,  and  to  give  it  ever  \  wish  to  avoid, 
for  the  sake  of  men,  who  may,  J  hope,  be  coi^viiiced  of  their  errors  by 
prae  and  reflection,     A  few  words  oq  ^bat  subject  may  at  present^ 
suffice.     When  I  h^d  written  a  considpi-able  part,  1  suddenly  Yelin-  ' 
Quished  the  design  altogether  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  agaii^ 
suddenly  resumed  ami  brought  it  to  completion.    It  was  deformed  in 
its  publication,  and  its  second   edition   long  delayjed,   I  have  beei| 
persecuted  on  its  account  by  factionistsin  a  manner  which  in  another 
country,  or  at  another  period  of  time,  might  appear  very  strange* 
{ thank  God  (hat  I  have  as  yet  escaped   with  life,  without  material 
injury,  and  even  witboiit  much  fear  or*  disquietude.    Though  my 
nerves  are  remarkably  weak,  I  have  a  raeiital  courage  wl^icb  de^ci^ 
every  danger^  when  coiiscience  is  sound.' 

Of  these  volumes  the  subordinate  faults  are  many*.    Thet 
HHtJ^or  agiepU  X9.  Vfriit  ^  mQoarchal'  for '  moivdrcbical/  Kti4 
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*  annex  iob'  for  annex  ation»'  We  have  such  words  as  '  con-^, 
generous/  *  ostentive/- '  invetecably/  la  Vol.  i.  p.  £70  wc 
read  of  a  person  *  retiring  into  ill  health/  We  much  doubt 
whether  '  incaution'  be  legitimate;  it  is  certainly  inelegaat. 
'  Post-assembly'  is  a  very  awkward  compound.  The  struc- 
ture of  sentences  is  often  strangely  inverted  ; — for  instance  :  = 
'  of  lands  the  devastation^  of  men>  in  the  first  fury  of  assault, 
the  slaughter  was  horrible/  Vol.  i.  p.  126.  And, '  By  this 
were  regarded  as  announced  the  sentiments  of  administration/ 
Vol-  ii.  p.  493. 

An  Appendix  is  subjoined  to  the  work,  containing,  I.  No- 
tices of  ancient  authors  concerning  Ireland  from  Orpheus 
tQOrosius.  ILSome  sentences  of  the  ancient  Punic  Ian- , 
guage  from  the  Paenulus  of  Plautus,  collated  with  an  equal 
number  of  Irish  sentences,  and  so  translated  into  English  by 
General  Vallance^.  These  are  given  withoMt  any  comment 
by  Mr.  Gordon,  for  the  gratification  of  those  who  can  please 
themselves  with  finding  as  many  illustrious  dlliances  as  pos- 
sible in  the  pedigree  of  the  Irish  language.  III.  The  capi- 
tulation of  Limerick.     IV.  The  act  of  Union. 

On  the  whole  we  think  this  work   may  be  a  useful  and 
respectable  compendium  of  Irish  history.  , 


Akt.  IV.  Surgical  Observations^  Fart  the  Second,  containing 
an  ylccount  of  the  Disorders  of  the  Health  in  genera/,  and 
of'  the  Digestive  Organs  in  particular,  which  accompany 
local  Diseases,  and  obstruct  their  Cure  :  Observations  an 
the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,  particularhj  of  that  Part 
which  is  surrounded  by  the  Prostate  Gland :  and  Observa^ 
tions  relative  to  the  Treatment  of  one  Species  of  the  Kievi 
Materne.  By  John  Abernethi/,  F.R.S,  4(^.  ^c.  8ro.  Long* 
man.     1806. 

THOSE  who  think  that  the  practice  of  surgery  consists 
l^rincjpally  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  manual  dexterity^ 
or  in  the  application  of  bandages,  lotions,  and  plaisters,have 
very  confined  ide^s  of  the  objects,  or  of  the  dignity  of  the 
profession.  Local  diseases  often  proceed  horn  a  constitu- 
tional cause;  and,  conversely,  constitutional  affections  pro- 
duce or  modify  local  diseases.  Hence  a  certain  knowledge 
of  medicine  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  surgeon;  and  it 
is  t6  be  lamented  that,  from  the  strict  division  of  tl)e  art  of 
healing  into  separate  branches,  which  has  taken  place,  many 
of  the  most  eminent  iri  the  operative  part  of  surgery,  are 
wretchedly  deficieatin  common  medic;4kuQwJeclge.   , 
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But  the  design  of  Mr.  Abernelhy  in  the  essajs  which 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  this  volume,  embraces  an  ob« 
ject  of  still  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  instmcting  his 
own  profession  in  the  constitutional  treatment  of  surgical 
diseases.  Though  his  opinions  have  been  derived  principally 
from  the  observation  of  external  diseases,  the  doctrines  which 
he  has  founded  upon  them  are  of  much  wider  extent,  and 
are  indeed  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  internal  aifection^^ 
<i9  much  as  to  those  which,  from  their  situation,  fall  directly 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses. 

-  Locad  diseases,  Mr.  Abernethy  observes,  and  constitu- 
tional affections,  have  a  reciprocal  action  on  each  other;  and 
in  particular,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  stomach 
and  other  organs  connected  with  digestion,  have  appeared 
particularly  affected  from  local  injuries,  arising  eithe^r  from 
accident  or  from  operations.  He  introduces  his  inquiry  by. 
the  relation  of  two  cases,  intended  to  exemplify  and  illustrate 
the  nature  and  course  of  these  symptoms.  We  shall  give 
the  first  at  length,  as  from  the  similarity  of  the  reasoning* 
and  illustration, which  pervades  the  whole  essay,  it  will  super-  • 
sede  the  necessity  of  much  farther  quotation. 

*  A  healthy  gentleman,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  indu- 
ced to  submit  to  an  operation  for  the  return  of  an  adherent  omen- 
tal hernia,  rather  in  order  to  remove  the  inconvenience  and  appre- 
hension which  the  disorder  occasioned,  than  from  any  urgent 
necessity  ;  for  any  increased  exertion  in  walking  or  riding  produced 
the  descent  of  a  portion  of  intestine  behind  the  thickened  omenlu,ni» 
and  obliged  him  to  slop,  and ,  replace  it;  and  ho  frequently  could 
not  accomplish  the  red ucticm  without  considerable  difficuhy.  The 
application  of  trusses  had  been  quite  ineffectual  in  obviating  thcbc 
alarming  inconveniences.      > 

*  The  patient's  diet,  on  the  day  preceding  the  operation,  was 
scanty,  and  consisted  of  fluid  substances.  He  took  on  the  morning 
of  the  operation  some  Epsom  salts  and  manna,  Which  operated 
twice  and  seemed  to  have  emptied  his  bowels.  A  pnrtion  of  the 
pmentum  was  cut  oflf,  and  the  remainder  was  returned  after  tw«> 
vessels  had  been  tied.  The  opecntion  whs  fallowed  by  general 
^lisorder of, the  constitution,  manifested  by  a  full  and  strong  pulse, 
furred  touf^ue,  great  anxiety,  restlessness,  and  hilal  want  of  sleep. 
The  stomach  was  particularly  aftecied,  being  distended,  uneasy  (»n 
compression,  and  rejecting  every  thing  that  was  s.vaLowed.  Jle 
was  bled  largely  in  the  evening  and  took  saline  medicines,  but  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  swallow  any  thing  else,  except  some  toast 
and  water.  The  sickness  had  in  some  degree  abated  on  the  next 
day.  A  solution  of  magnesia  vitriolaia  in  mint  water  was  prescribed 
m  small  oceasional  doses,  in.  order  to  relieve  the  distension  of  the 
stomach  and  the  unplcusai^t  stale  of  the  tongue,  by  procuring  somcf 
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fiischarge  from  tbeboweh.  In  the  course  of  the  day  ha  ^ook  aii 
ounce  of  the  salts,  which  was  not  rejected  by  the  stomach,  yet  iie 
could  scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  take  any  thing  else.  The  tongue 
was  still  covered  by  a  thick  yellow  fur  ;  the  skin  was  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  pulse  frequent.  As  there  was  no  particular  tenderness  about 
the  hypogastric  region,  he  was  not  again  bled.  The  second  night  pas- 
ted without  the  least  sleep.  As  the  salts  had  produced  no  effect, 
the  same  medicine  was  ordered  in  an  inAision  of  senna,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  some  of  the  tincture,  tvhicfa^  by  being  given  in  very  small 
doses,  was  retained.  As,  however,  iu>  efiiBct  seemed  likely  to  result 
from  this  medicine,  a  grain  of  calomel  was  given  at  night  and  r»* 
peated  on  the  following  morning.  Still  the  loathing  pf  food  coQtir 
nued.  The  third  night  passed  as  the  foriner  ones,  without  th« 
least  sleep,  and  with  great  anxiety.  On  the  next  mprning  two  pUU, 
containing  five  gniins  of  the  pil.  colocynth,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
tjie  pil.  aloet.  cum  myrrha,  were  given  every  fourth-  hour*  These 
procured  no  stool,  nor  produced  any  sensation  which  inclined  the 
patient  to  believe  that  they  would  operate.  Again  he  passed  a 
night  without  sleep  ;  but  towards  the  murning  he  felt  his  bowels 
apparently  filling,  to  use  his  own  expression,  and  a  profuse  discharge 
ensued.  A  dozen  copious,  fostid*  and  black  evacuations  took  place^ 
between  five  and  ten  o'clock,  and  he  had  several  others  in  the  course 
of  the  day  ;  after  this  his  appetite  returned,  his  tongue  became  clear/ 
and  sound  and  continued  sleep  succeeded.' 

Tbus  then,  from  an  external  injury,  the  stomach,  the  bowels^ 
the  liver  (as  Mr.  A.  concludes  from  the  black  colour  of  the 
feculent  matter)  and  all  the  chylopoietic  viscera  became  af^ 
fected.  He  believes  that  the  injury  done  to  the  omentum  con- 
tributed but  little  to  produce  the  disorder  of  those  organsi^ 
rather  than  of  others,  not  finding  that  such  efifects  commonly 
succeed  to  similar^perations.  A  still  stronger  proof  is  de«* 
rived  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  similar  disorder  of  the 
functions  of  the  digestive  organs  is  produced  by  blows  on 
different  parts  of  the  belly,\vhichdo  not  seem  to  have  injured 
the  structure  of  any  single  abdominal  viscus. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  disoi^derecl  condition  of 
these  organs,  are  a  diminution  of  appetite  and  digestion^ 
flatulence,  an  unnatural  colour  and  fetor  of  the  excretions,. 
which  are  generally  deficient  in  quantity;  the  tongue  it- 
dry,  whitish  or  furred,  particularly  at  the  back  part; .  As 
the  disease  advances,  a  tetidertieSis  is  felt  when  thfe  epigas- 
tric region  is  compressed,  and  the  patient  bfeatheA  more  by 
the  ribs  and  less  by  the  diaphragm,  thah  in  the  healthy  state* 
The  urine  is  frequently  turbid.  Such  symptoiiis  are  habi-^ 
tual  in  many  chronic  diseases  ;  and  have  been  obsetVed  ^d 
be  commonly  attendant  on  cancer,  lumbar  absc^sie^>  ktt4f 
olhcr  great  focal  diseases,  .  . 
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'  •  ■  \ 

'  I  have  known  these  |>ftticots  (says  Mr.  Abernethy)  have  theb* 
^gestive  organs  disordered  in  the  m&nner  that  I  have  described^  and 
that  in  many  of  them, '  the  secretion  had  been  suppressed  for  a 
great  length  of  time ;  and,  when  it  was  renewed,  that  it  was  very 
ileficient  in  quantity  and  faulty  in  quality :  yet  on  dissection  no 
alteration  was  discovered  in  the  structure t)f  the  chylopotetic  viscera, 
'  which  could  be  decidedly  pronouivced  to  be  the  effects  of  disease.  It 
mturaily  excites  surprize,  that  si)ch  a  "state  of  irritatioii,  and  peifect 
performance  of  tlie  natural  functions  of  these  parts  should  exist  for 
to  long  a  time,  as  in  nKiny  cases  it  is  known  to  do,  without  producing 
organic  disease.  Still  I  believe  it  may  be  set  down  as  an  axiom^ 
and  which  has  been  verified  by  every  observation  which  I  have  rnade^ 
that  a  state  of  irritation  naturally  leads  to  those  diseased  actiooSy 
which  produce  an  alteration  of  structure  in  the  irritated  parts. 

*  However,  where  the  disordered  state  of  the  bowels  had  been  of 
longer  diH*at»on,  I  have  found  the  villous  coat  of  the  tntestinea 
ftwoileik,  pulpy,  turgid  with  blood,  and  apparently  inflamed^  and 
sometimes  ulceratedj  and  these  appearances  have  been  most  mani* 
lest  in  the  Large  intestines.  Indeed  in  advanced  stages  of  this  disor- 
der, mucus  and  jelly  tinged-with  blood  are  discharged,  and  it  seema 
probable  that  a  kind  of  chronic  dysentety  irfay  be  induced.  ' 

*  In  some  instances,  where  the  disorder  had  existed  for  many  years, 
the  bowels  have  been  diseased  throughout  their  substaiKe :  the 
internal  coat  being  ulcerated,  and  the  peritoneal  covering  inflamed, 
$•  that  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines  were  agglutinated  to  each 
other.  Here  the  liver  also  was  much  diseased,  being  tuberculated 
•n  every  part.^ 

Upon  a  review  of  all  the  facts,  which  an  extensive  ob- 
servation of  a  number  of  cases  have  presented  lo  him,  ihir 
author  has  thought  that  they  warrant  the  following  concki- 
sions: 

*  1.  Sudden  and  violent  local  irritation  will  produce  an  equally 
sudden  and  vehement  affection  of  the  digestive  organs. 

*  2.  A  slighter  degree  of  continued  local  irritation  will  produce  i^ 
less  violent  affection. 

*  3.  This  affection  is  a  disorder  in  the  actions,  and  not  a  disease  id 
the  structure  of  the  affected  organs  ;  although  it  may,  when  long 
continued,  induce  evident  dibeased  appearances,  both  which  circum** 
fiances  are  proved  by  dissections. 

*  4»  A  similar  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  occurs  without  local 
irritation,  add  exists  as  an  idiopathic  disease  ;  in  which  case  it  is  cba* 
vacteriaed  by  the  same  symptoms. 

*  5.  There  arc  S4>me  varieties  of  the  symptoms  of  this  disorder, 
both  when  it  is  sympathetic  and  idiopathic. 

*  5.  This  disorder  probably  consists  in  an  affection  of  all  the 
digestive  organs  in  general,  though,  in  particular  cases,  it  may 
be  more  m;injfc?t  in  some  of  those  organs,  thaw,  in  others. 

*  7.  That  disorder  of  the  digestive  vrgnns  frfiptcntly   affcjcts  tht^ 
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nerfoas  s}*fitein  ;  producing  irritability  and  various  consequent  afTec- 
lions/ 

We  think  that  Mr.  Abernethy  has  shewn  his  judgment 
in  not  considering  the  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  as 
the  cause  of  the  diseases^  with  which  he  has  found  it  connect- 
ed ;  but  simply  as  a  concomitant,  often  requiring  more  at- 
tention than  the  primary  disorder,  and  by  removing  which 
the  primary  disorder  may  also  be  frequently  removed,  ia 
consequence  of  sympathy  of  parts  and  actions.  It  is  an  ob* 
servation  of  Hippocrates,  that  the  whole  body  is  a  circle  by* 
which  must  be  understood,  that,  in  the  affections  of  differenti 
organs,  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal and  original  seat  of  disease,  and  which  suffer  only  by 
consent.  In  the  case  which  we  have  recited  above,  Mr. 
Abernethy  has  principally  regarded  the  disorder  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  caused  by  an  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
omentum.  But  the  restlessness  and  total  loss  of  sleep  would 
equally  warrant  us  to  regard  this  affection  as  a  disorder  of 
thesensorium;  the  debility,  as  a  disorder  of  ih^  organs  sub-" 
servient  to  muscular  motion  ;  the  strong  and  full  pulse,  as.  a 
disorder  of  the  sanguiferous  system.  So  absurd  then  are 
systems  of  nosology,  assigning  to  every  morbid  aflfectioa  • 
its  precise  seat  and  centre,  from  which  if  it  remove  though, 
but  the  breadth  of  a  hair,  it  is  supposed  instantly  to  change 
its  nature  and  to  merit  a  new  denomination. 

Iti  assigning  the  remote  causes  of  the  disorder  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  Mr.  Abernethy  is  not  very  consistent,  nor  very 
happy  in  his  determination  of  the  proximate.  Improprieties 
of  diet,  a  sedentary  life,  impure  air,  anxiety,  over  exertion  ei- 
ther of  the  mind  or  the  body— such  are  the  causes,  to  which 
he  attributes  ihes^  symptoms,  when  they  occur  as  an  idiopa- 
thic disease.  These  are  generalities,  and  the  connection 
they  have  with  their  supposed  effect  is  assumed  and  not  pro- 
ved. He  conceives,  not  we  think  improbably,  that  when 
the  digestion  is  imperfectly  performed,  matter  which  is  hot 
duly  assimilated  is  taken  into  the  system,  and  may  lay  the 
foundation  of  disease.  This  is,  in  other  words,  asciibing  dis- 
eased actions  to  the  blood  and  fluids  ;  an  opinion  which,  not- 
withstanding the  general  prevalence  of  the  doctrines  of  Cullen^ 
is  not,  even  at  this  day,  without  its  adherents.  ^  But,'  adds 
Mr.  Abernethy,^  th^  modern  explanation  of  those  plioenome- 
na,  by  means  of  sympathies,  is  probably  preferable.'  But  are 
these  different  systems  really  incongruous  ?  To  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  schools,  may  not  the  state  of  the  blood  aod  other 
fluids  be  the />>We.s/?o//fwif,  and  the  .sympathies  of  different 
organs  the  proiimnte  cause  of  the  pbseuomeua  of  disease? 
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Mr.  A.»we  have  saicl>  is  lipt  very  hapj;^y  in  hiackfiuroiiniitioii 

of  thiS  proximate  cause  of  the  afi^ction  ^hicb  he  bail  de^ 

picted.    The  resnilt  of  all  bis  observatiout  bad  induced  him 

*to  beliere  that  it  consists  in  H  weakness  and  irritability  of 

the  affected  parts,  .acccanpaQied  by  a  deficiency  ^  or  deprii* 

-vity  of  the  fluids,  secreted  by  tbeoa,  and  upon  the  healthy 

.qualities  of  wbicb  the  right  performance  6i  their  functions 

.aeems  to  depend.    >Here  again  we  ba;ve  a  bias  towards  the 

doctrine  of  humours^  against  which  he  has  reicently  declared. 

,W6aknes<sis  a  term/ to  \^hich,  in  medicine,  no  pi^ecise  idea 

seems  affixed.    It  may  mean  the  loss  of  tone  of  a  musculaCi, 

'pa<t/or  an  imperfection  in  the  performance  of  the  functions 

;of  a  part>.  whatever  it  may  be.  Irritability,when  it  means  any 

*  thing,  ,skqifie«>we^resume,\a  greater  aptitude  than  is  natural 

jto  be.aff^ted  hy  iippre&sions.    But  in  numberlesai  cases  of 

'disease,  in  which /the  symptoms  of  visceral  aff^^etion  ai^ 

*yery  obvious^   this  susceptibility  is  diminished- rajther  than 

finci^ased.     We  may  insian^^  mania,  in  which  *  it  is  often  ncf* 

pessary  to  admininter  medicines  in  dosef,  which  would, prov^ 

.fatal  in  ordinary  cases. .   Hef^  surely  there  is  no^  irritability^ 

Jbut  inirritabiUty.ofth^digfestiv^  organs. 

Tboiigh  disorder  of  tbje ,  d%estire  organs  is  ntit,  corfecll^ 
jpei^ing^  a  cause :of  anjr  j^^a^d^aease^  yet  as  by  medicine  #e 
.«!perate  direoUy  upon  thbse^gsM^s,  and  ai  tbeic  actions  se^mi 
to  be  considerably  under  our  controul,  they jieeessarily  at- 
tract a  great  sbar^e  of  attenlipn^  .wheji  consideri^og  the  e^ectn 
lof  remedies.  Mr«  Abernetby  acknowledges  that  Jt  is  oft^fi 
out  of  our  power  to  cure  ilte  affeetion,  of  wnjcb  be  has  treated. 
JBut  still  mqeh  goofl  may  occasionally  b^  , effected,  and  by 
attention  to  the  state  of  tke  bowels,  nrany  loca\  disjea^es  maf 
l)e  speedily  cured,  which  otherwise  prove  very  intractable. 
The  remedies  on  which  he  places  his  chief  dependence  ar€l 
amall  doses  of  mercury,  and  puigativfes  so  aaministered  to 
•xcitejntestijial  action,  withotit  excessive  purgation*  Midr- 
cury  so  adnlinistered,  he  donceivei^  (in  common  ^ith  many 
other  practitioners)  to  have  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  he. 
.*patio  secretion.  He  has  employed  several  sections  in  the  rela- 
tion of  cases  to  illustrate  the  efficacy  of  this  practice.  Of 
these  our  limijts  oblige  us  toconteut  onrselves  With  taking  a 
irery  cursory  view.  .        ;   .  ...-  '\ 

'  '  Sect.  1,  contaimi  cases  of  paralytic  affections  of  the  hiw^ 
limbs,  which  were  so  strongly  marked  as  to  induce  the  belief 
that  tke  veri^br^  of  thebjack  were  carious.  But  by  attewtion 
Ao  ihe'general  health  the  limbs  were  , restored.  Ca^sof  si* 
milar  localaffections  of  other  parts  are  also  hoticed.  Tboit 
is  likewise  a  valuable  dissection  adduced  to  corroiK>rata  tbff 
-  CaiT.ilfiv.  Vol,  9.  HwmUr,  l«06.         ;     S   \     * 
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author's  doctrine.  A  woman  bad  a  paralytic  wwatfceat  of 
••-her  lower  extrtiMtieSi  parojcysns  like  epilepsy^  tte  b6we)« 
comtQonlv  costive^  but  occaaionally  relaxed^  and  a  dilated 
pupil.  l/pondiisectiug  the  body^  the  brain  and  all  tbeim* 
-Mrtant  tiseera  were  discovered  to  be8onnd>  d»  were  the  ver* 
4ebrib  of  the  back.  The  only  morbid  tippearance  was  ad 
'Ulcerated  state  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  ilium,  and  an  ap* 
pearanceof  ihflammaticH)  6f  ihe  internal  coat  of  thelarge  in-t 
te8^ines« 

*  Sect.  %s  treats  of  pains  of  thehcad^  originating  in  accident^ 
keptttp  by  a  disordered  condition  of  the  bowels,  i  We  Chialc 
'that  two  of  Mr;  A/s  oases  pi^ve  no  more  than  that  a  degree 
of  local  disease  was  highly  aggravated  b^  a  stale  of  fever  ^ 
-and  a  thirds  that  in  a  state  df  hypochondriasis,  the  atfceptaoti ' 
of  the  mhid  and  error  of  judgment  was  principally  fijced  upon 
'A  paft,  which  had  suffered  a  severe  injur  jr. 

Sect.  9,  considers  some  diseases  of  the  throat,  skin,  and 
•bones,  which  resemble  Yenereal  complaints,  but  as  tbeydir 
not  reqfaire  the  mie  of  mercury,  are  denominated,  very  pro* 
(perly^  we  think,  pseudo^^phuls.  The  cases  ate  in  them* 
selves  valuable,  but  they  do  not  add'|nuch  welghtjto  the  op{* 
'^ions^  in  sDf^rt  of  which  they  are  adduced* 
^  S^ct.  4,  presents  us  with  easels  of  unhealthy  indu;rati<>n9,  at^ 
'loesses  a«id  sofes»This%ectton  contains  several  valuable ease#^ 
'Aough  they  do  not  seem  all  to  confirm  the  great  efficacy  or 
^Mr.  Abernetbys  mode  of  treatment ;  some  of  them  are  ra^ 
ther  in  contradiction  to  it ;  or,  to  speak  more  eOrrectlyj  bii 
•candour  acknowledged  that  the  efl^ts  were  not  adequate  td 
'fats  trisheft.  He  makes  an  observation  on  scrbfala  very  w<h> 
thy  of  notice:  '       .  ' 

*l  bavf  heajrd  it  remark^  by  surgeom  of  great  experience,  t|iat 
^patients  often  recoysr,  when  many  scrofulous  diseases  appectr  at  the 
same  time;  although  some  of  them  may  be  so  considerable,  tliat 
'tiiey  would  s^m  to  warrant  amputation;  had  tbey  appeared  sm^ 

^>  He  appears  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  the  pseudo^syphi* 
iitic;  and  other  non-descript  diseases ;  that  carbuncle  and 
Mrofala,  and  even  cancer  are  accompanied  by  a  similar  dis* 
order  of  the  constitution  v  but  whetner  this  constitutional 
'  -rfiBoider  is  to  be  considered  as  an  etfect  or  a  cause,  hie  pro-  - 
gently  hesitates  topronounce. 

'  Sect.  ^  treats  of  disorders  of  parts^  which  have  a  conti* 
«ni^4>f  avrface  with  the  jalimentary  canal.  Under  tliia. 
lieaid  are  included  afiections  of  the  cesophagus^  of  tbetbipal^ 
aiose  and  mouth,  eustachian  tube,  tunica  conjunctiva  and 
^iA* -Anther set  ofdiieasea  iffalso  traced  from  ttieai^* 
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inj^^h'ilsa  center^  vii,  those  of  the  intestines  and  rectum.  The 
large  inte8ti»es  have  in  the  advanced  stages  of  these  disorders 
been  fc^nd  to  suffer  more  than  the  smaller. 

lasect,  6,  Mr.  A.  informs  us,  that  he  has  often  met  with 
bases^  Where  patients  have  tJied  of  apoplexy,  hemiplegia,  or 
,  ib^relocdl  paralysis,  without  any  derangement  discoverable 
iti.  the  structure  of  the  brain.    The  same  fact  has  been  ob- 
Heryed  in  epilepsy.     In  six  ca$es,  one  of  apoplexy  ;and  five 
pf  hetniplegia,  the  liver  and  bowels  exhibited  diseased  ap* 
pearfltloes ;    and  during  life  the  first  appearances  of  disordi^r 
Degan  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  which  continued  affected 
to  th^  conclusion  ol*  their  iives.     Inadhild,   who  was  snp- 
posfjdtO  die  of  hydrocephalus,  the  bowels  we^  found  infla« 
ined>  l^bt. the  brain   iii  appearance  perfectly  Jiealthy  ;  yfet 
there  had^been  so^re^t  axliminution  of  ^nsation  and  m6« 
-iion,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  hydrocepha- 
lus.'   Id  paftnonaryiL'oosumption  too,  Mr.  A.  has  met  with 
bases  in  which  boUi  the  history  and  dissection  tended  to 
prove,  that  the  ^chylojoietic  viscera  were  the  seat  of  4he 
greatest  and  nioiY  established  disease,^  a^d  that  the  pulaio- 
ftary  affection  was  i  secondary  disorder*    'these  are  doubt- 
less' important  facts,  and  well  deserving  the  consideration 
^f^athologicalinquirefs. 

We  have  paid  thus  tiiinule  an  attention  to  this  essay,  be- 
tatise  we  think  the  collection  of  facts  it  contains  is  of  great 
Value.  ,  We  are  far  from  coinciding  with  alf  the  opinions  of 
the  writer.     Many  of  bis  cases  prove  no  more,  than  that, 
during  paroxysms  of  fever,  the  secretion  from  the  bowels  is 
Stoppecl,  the  appetite  destroyed,  the  digestion  impaired,  and 
the  tongue  furred  ;   facts  witK  which  no  tyro  in  medicine  ift 
unacquainted.     Qther^  show  perhaps  that  parts  which  were 
previously  diseased,  suffer  the  most  during  accidental  or 
other  indisposition  :  this  filct  too  is  sufficiently  well  known^ 
and  it  is    vulgarly  and  proverbially  expressed  by  saying* 
that  the  disorder  flies  to  the  weakest  part.     From  others 
again  we  ate  enable  to  draw.any  conclusion  whatever.    We 
bould  readily  exemplify  these  remarks,^  but  our  limits  for- 
bid it.     Still  we  think  that  the  author  hfis  given  an.  enligbt- 
ehed  and  a  correct  view  of  the  intimate  relation  which  anb- 
fists  between  local  and  constitutional  disorders,  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  seat  of  diseases  from  tlm  obvious 
svmptoms,  of  the  connexion  of  different  diseases,  avtd  the 
almoh  universal  combination  of  visceral  derangement  Wf(h 
"'  constitutional  complaints.    On  the  last  subject  th#  opinions 
here  advanced  are  much  confirmed   by  their  cotnctdence 
With  ^bose  contained  in  the  recent  pubUcati^a  of  Ds*  tti* 
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mil  ton,  on  the  Effects  of  Pnrgatm  Medicines.  We  thinli^tMi 
that  Mr.  Abernethy's  dpinioos  are  entitled  to  the  greater 
weight  for  a  reason  which  will  induce  many,  perfaapS|  to 
slight  them;  we  mean^  because  he  does  not  belong  strictly 
to  the  i^edical  profession,  v  Hence  he  has  been  able  to  form 
his  own  opinions  by  surveying  nature  with  the  eyes  of  an 
impartial  spectator^  and  with  a  mind  neither  tinctured  by 
prejudice,  nor  enslaved  by  system.  On  the  whole  we  a»c 
persuaded  that  he  has  done  a  real  service  to  science  by  the 
collection  of  facts  which  be  has  here  given  to  the  pnbkc.  - 
The  volume  contains  two  other  short  essays :  the  first,  <m 
the  diseases  of  the  urethra,  particularly  of  that  part  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland :  die  second,  on  the 
treatment  of  one  species  of  the  NsBvi'  materni.  Bor  the 
contents  of  these  we  find  ourselves  obliged^to  refer  to  the 
work  itself.  They  bear  the  same  malrks  of  attentive  obieN 
nation  and  acute  discrimination,  that  characterise  Mr.  Aber« 
Dethy'i  works  in  general* 

'  ■■    .Ml r    'i  'I  I    ■■  'r  <      '    ■  A  '     •        '    •    it 

Art.  V. — The  Lift  of  John  Milton.  By  Charles  Sjfmmons, 
D.  D.  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,    Svo.    Jf^'^'^s^*^'     1806. 

Art.  Vl.—The  Prose  Works  of  Johti  Miltjfn  ;  wkh  a  Info 
of  the  Author,  interspersed  with  Translatw^m  and  Critical 
Memarks.  Bjf  Charles  St/mmons,  D*  D.  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.    Seven  Vols^  Svo.    Johnson.     1606. 

AFTER  an  interval  of  nearly  a-  century  and  a  half,  to 
^eoter  into  a  prolix  review  of  Milton's  prOse- works  ;  to  dis« 
Gus^  and  to  controvert  manj  of  his  political  and  theplogicat 
positions  upon  questions  now«  obsolete,  or  now  decided ;  and 
|o  comment  upon  the  classical  inversions  and  allusions,^ 
.  which  encumber  the  learning  of  the  scholar  and  the  fetncy  of 
the  poet,  would  be  an  unseasonable  obtrusion  of  superfluoiis 
criticism.  A  parallel  indeed  (constrained  too,  as  it  must 
necessarily  be,  in  several  of  it's  great  points),  between  the 
politics  or  his  day  and  those  of  our  own,  though  if  wotiM 
pass  harmlessly  over  the  cenotaph  in  Westminster-Abb^y, 
might  dangerously  affect  his  living  editor  by  awakening  the 
bappily-now-dormant  virulence  of  the  htgh-church  or  st^ati^- 
paity  :  white  in  a  less  important  respect  it  might  b^  con- 
aidered  as  intended,  by  the  dextrous  apposition  of  imaginary 
or  real  resemblances,  ttr  bring  forward  the  critic  rather  tbati 
the  author ;  and  therefore,  from  regard  to  the  credit* of 
both,  bad  much  better  he  suppressed,  fluffice  it  in  general 
terms  to  state,  of  the  volumes  before  us,  that  the  editbh  iti 
it's  cxternsd  appearance  is  worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
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$^;;  and;  that  it  is  prefaced  by  a  lifti  from  the  pen  of  pK* 
SymvioQSj  which  even  after  the  varieties  of  minute  in- 
quiry employed  npon  that  ^ubject^  is  from  it's  very  superior 
cxceUence  entitled  to  our  highest  attention. 

In  theoonclusion  of  his  irregular  Ode  to  Rouse,  written  ia 
1^46^  Milton  with  the  prophetical  anticipatioa  of  genii^ 
announces  his  future  victory  over  the  '  evil  tongues  Aud  evil 
days/  or  (as  he  elsewhere  expresses  himself) '  the  barbarous 
noise'  both  of  the.  prelatical  and  prcsbyterian  clergy,  by 
which  he  was  at  that  time  encompassed.  Si  quid  mercmuri^ 
aana  posteritas  sciet,  was  his  proud  appeal  to  coming  genera* 
tions.  The  ultimi  nepotes,  he  predicted  (for  be  was  not 
sanguine  enough  to  expect  that  party-malice  would  soQa 
el^pire)  vrould  exercise  a  more  equitable  judgement,  an4 
iademnify  bis  ofiemory  for  the  severity,  with  which,  be  bad 
personally  b^n  treated  by  his  eoptemporaries. 
-  This  prediction  has  been  abundantly  verified*  tji*  ^^^ 
mortal  poem  outran  it's  author's  expeclatio/i,  aft  an  e^rly  pe- 
riod after  his  death  asserted  it's  superiority  over  every  mo« 
dern  produptron,  ^nd  while  in  some  of  it's  parts  it  infimtely 
excelled,  in  it's  whole  fully  rivalled  the  first-rate  productions 
of  antiquity.  It  is  not  for  these  pages,  however,  to  pane- 
gyrize the  Paradise  I^ost ;  this  wpuld  indeed  be 
To  guard  a  title,  that  was  rich  before  : 
}jut  we  m^y  reasonably  exult  to  find,  that  the  writer  is  at 
last  admitted  to  that  justice,  which  has  been  long  extended 
to  his  principal  works.  The  spleen  of  the  byper-orthodox 
and  the  hyper-loyal  has  sunk,  it  is  to  be  trusfced,^into  it's  eter- 
nal grave  ;  and  the  pencil  and  the  press  concur,  by  splen- 
did illustration  and  magnificent  typography,  to  heighten-r-r 
shall  we  say  bis  i^me,  or  their  own  ?  All  this  is  as  ik  should 
'be:  * 

R^e.sub  Augtisto  fas  est  landare  Catonbmr 
The  Salmasiuses  and  the  Mores,  of  ancient  andof  njoder^ 
dale,  are  finally  giving  way  to  the  Blackburnes,  Jhe  fjayleys, 
and  theSSymmonses.  The  last  in  particular,  whose  comptj- 
sition  is  now  in  our  bands,  uniting  theacuten^ss^pf  the  brst 
with  the  liberality  of  the  second,  and  in  general  cgmpetency  ' 
for  the  undertaking  far  surpassing  botq,  has  successfully 


*  We  are  obliged  to  make  a  slight  exception  with  regard  to  the  version  tof 
the  *  Second  Delcnccj*  now  first  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  English  Teddet: 
« hich,  prubabJpr  tf^^ni  it's  bavin^  beex)  cxecbte4  la  h^stt,  comaias  f e«f yii-. 
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#noied  the  virulence  of  tbeBiogrR|A«r  •f^t  EngU^  poQt4>  - 
Md  file  itnbecrliiy  of  the  Historian   of  Boglish  poeUry:^ 
tibile  equally  aloof  from  the  pedantry  of  the  one  aod  tbe^ 
nialignity  of  the  other^  he  discovers  in  Milton  (as  in  tb« 
mo^  favoured  of  bis  species)  something    indefid  to  c^* 
aure^  but  infinitely  niore  to  approve ;  an  occasional-  errof 
df  judgement  or  uncoulhness  utocpression,  but  genuine  pa* 
triotism  pf  feeling  and  invariable  purity  of  heart. 
,     In  bis  opening  Dr.  S.  justly  observes  : 

•  Daring  the  immediate  agitation  of  the  political  conflict,  ^hWm 
interest  is  directly  affected,  passion  will  necessarily  he  excited  ;  an4 
the  weapons  of  passion  are  seldom  delicately  fashioned,  or  scmpu* 
k>usly  employed.  When  the  good  of  the  great  therefore  are  ex- 
posed to  falsehood  by  contemporary  malignity,  and  are  held  up  with 
.  questioned  virtues,  and  imputed  vi^s  to  the  eyef  ration  instead  of 
the  applause  of  i heir  species,  vre  acknowledge  the  cause  of  the  iact 
in  the  corruption  of  ma^i,  anil  it  forms  U^e  subject  of  our  regret  ra- 
ther than  of  our  surppise.  But.  wheii  aft^r  a  laps^  of  year% 
sufficient  to  obliterate  th^  very  deepest  trace  of  temporary  interest^ 
We6|)serve  the  ^activity  of  passion  stagnating  in(o  the  ^ullennet^ 
of  rancour,  and  see  these  heroes  uf  our  race  subjected  to  the  same 
injuriousness  of  malipe,  which  they  |iad  su^ered  from  their  personal 
adversaries^  we  itare  (Qr.  start)  at  the  conseauence  of  unexpectec^ 
depravity,  and  are  astonished  in  as  great  a  degree  as  we  are 
afticted?  p.^. 

After  ibis  we  are  immediately  introduced  to  '  the  ylrtooui 
and  the  amiable,  the  firm  and  the  consistent  Milton  ;'  and 
▼Jew  with  grateful  pleasure  his  '  natural  endowments,  his 
fLCCumulationii  of  knowledge,  anci  his  jW  and  sacred  appro-- 
T>riation  of  talents'  vindicated  from  the  insults  of  poschu- 
ipaous  calumny. 

The  term  •  just'  in  the  preceding  paragraph  to  the  captf- 
ous  sophistry,  which  ten  pir  fifteen  years'  ago  distinguished 
and  disgraced  this  island^  would  have  appeared  a  daring/i'f 
^ot  a  criminal  infringement  of  propriety.  In  those  unhap- 
py times,  when  the  namie  of  jacobin  was  branded  on  the 
forehead  of  every  one>  whose  opinion  diverged  by  tb^BmalT- 
cst  imaginable  angle  of  deviation  from  that  of  the  exi^g 
administration,  to  hayejyiiid^rtaken  the  life  of  Milto(i  would 
have  been  indeed  moii  hqz^rdous :  and  the  meJaiwholy 
alternative  presented  to  Ifee  writer-^either  that  suicide  of  the 
Blind,  industrious  and  affected  tameness,  or  cotistruccive 
treason  ;  a  drowsy  reader,  or  an  awakened  attorney-gettte- 


*  Ste  particularly  a  ^ote,  with  reference  to  the  It»#v  tfn^-tXiJivj  and  its  iui« 
«W,p.|Sl,       ^   '.■  '■■  *  •        '         .;•::.'',«  .      TT; 
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ni  ;  lib  sheets  at  the  pas^-cook's,  or  hitoself  ia  Ibe  tfjm^fjt^ 
J^very  rising  sympathy  with  his  sublet  must  have  been  se4tt«i 
Jeusly  kept  down  ;  every  nascent  and  noble  invective  againslr 
the  star-chamber  and  high*commission  courts  instantaneous*, 
ly  stifled;  and  the  rare  felicity  of  those' days,  which  indui* 
ged  the  privilege  of  thinking  and  speaking  with  freedcMU^ 
remembered  only  in  a  smothered  sigh ;  or  the  proscribed 
patriot  must  have  endured  to  be  shunned  in  London^  or  vi«« 
sited  in  Bolany-bay.  There  were  then  political  word-hutt- 
ters,  who  detected  in  every  thing  beyond  their  own  compre* 
hension  (what  a  latitude  for  alarm !)  an  ^  ambush  of  mis* 
chief  ;*  and  notwithstanding  the.  explicit  and  decisive  re« 
inarks^  pp.  244^  9,50,  8cc.  and  the  manly  and  unecjuivocal 
declarations,  which  occupy  the  concluding  pages  of  Dr« 
S/fii  preface  (and  whith  the  date  proves  to  have  been  print* 
ed,  before  the  'whigs  of  the  school  of  Sommers  and  of  Locke* 
had  even  a  remote  prospect  of  their  present  stations)  would 
have  identified  the  biographer  with  his  hero,  in  what  they 
deem  his  most  reprehensible  character.  But  surely  'such 
timorous  toryism^  if  not  issuing,  as  it  usually  does,  from  a 
'  corrupt  heart/  betrays  a/  perverted  head/  In  ffuih  of  a 
more  indisputable  nature,historians  have  recorded  the^a^dum 
inceptu,f<tdum  cxitu,  without  any  implied  predilectioo  for 
deeds  ot  moral  or  political  turpitude ;  ana  the  principle 
would  press  with  overwhelming  severity  upon  the  authors  of 
liazarillo  del  Tormes  and  our  own  Jonathan  Wild. 

With  regard  to  the  present  work,  however,  no  jsuch  sus- 
picion can  be  justified  or  tolerated.  Dr.  S.  is  obviously  onl^ 
the  advocate  of  Milton's  public  conduct,  with  reference  to 
theintegritv  of  his  intentions,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
times  ;  and  in  his  own  political  creed  he  is  as  completely 
distinct  from  the  secretary  and  the  panegyrist  of  Cromwell^ 
as  he  is  from  Buonaparte  himself.  Of  this  who  can  entertain 
a  doubt,  after  reading  the  following  passage  i 

<  To  thesagacious  and  unprejudiced  eje,  which  contemplates  the 
eohstitution  of  England,  as  it  was  established  at  the  revolution  in 
]iS99,^to  the  tye,  which  can  command  this  admirable  byi^tcgi  of 
liberty,  in  all  itV  beautiful  complexity;  which  sees  it  diffusing 
through  the  whole  subordination  of  it's  community  more  equal 
Ireedom  than  has  ever  yet  resulted  from  any  other  plan  of  poliiical 
institution;  which  observes  it  extending  the  control  of  law  to  it's 
)>ighest  subject,  and  the  protection  of  law  loit's  lowest ;  which  views 
jt  every  where  jealously  checking  andbalancing  it's  trust  of  power  ; 
which  beholds  it  opening  all  it's  emoluments  and  honours,  with  ex- 
(ept^oi^  to  one  u^attaina>bie  dignity,  to  the  exertions  of  ability  and 
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Tirtuei  and  thus  uniting  the^animation  of  a  commonwealth  mik  the 
tranqujliity  and  ihr  ex^cutivenws  of  a  monarchy;  which  surveys  it, 
JD  short,  as  it  efficiantly  combines  democratic  eneigy  :with  beredi^ 
tary  power,  in  it's  legislature,  and  democratic  feelings  wit^  legal 
wisdom  in  it's  tribunals ;  to  such  ai>  eye  a  republic,. in  all  it's  ? isiona* 
ry  perfection,  can  present  only  relative  deformity,  and  can  s^ggiesf 
pothirig  more  than  an  occasion  of  envy  or  of  glory  iq  the  fortunate 
ipheritance  of  Englishmen/     r.  518. 

The  whole  context  indeed,  from  p,  517^522,  i$  a  lofty  and 
flegant  apology  fbr  Milton's  political  character,  considered 
in  this  point  of  view. 

But  non  Jovi  datur  sapere  cf  amare ;  or  if  the  biographer 
jlisown  so  warping  a  passion,  which  ^conciliates  Balbinus  tQ 
Agna's  polypus,  he  must  submit  Iq,  Agesilaus's  observattoD, 
€U  x^*^^^  ^^'^  <^^<^  4^  '^^  ffovtiv.  In  the  very  ouU 
set  of  this  work,  while  he  is  discussing  the  hard  treatment  * 
supposed  to  have  been  experienced  by  the  poet  ^l  college 
during  his  undereraduatesnip  (particularly  that  part  of  itj^ 
which  it  coachedunder  the 

/  P^teraquey  iugenio  non  subeunda  meo. 

Eleg.i.  16.) 

the  n^rratiye  undergoes  far  too  long  a  suspension  :  too 
jDUch  susceptibility  ia  betrayed  upon  a  subject  of  compa- 
ratiyeiy  little  importance ;  andtheimpatiejit  reader,hastening 
forward  to  the  glories  of  his  hero's  advanced  life,  is  detainea 
ty  an  inquiry  (brought,  perhaps,  to  a  not  quite  logical  cod- 
ciuision)  into  the  rflpw/a^iow  of  his  youth.  We  may  probably 
incur  a  reprehension  similar  to  that,  which  we  are  pro/ioun-. 
iping ;  but  we  venture  to  think,  that  the  subject  will  justify 
an  additional  paragraph  in  this  place.  Notwithstanding  the 
dudum  vetiii  iaris,v^  12.  and  thetxilii  covditionefruor,  v.  20, 
of  the  same  elegy,  some  critics  from  the  4(a/  quoqut  juncosai 
Cfltnire#«c(7rf  pa/iiefc«,&c.near  it*s  end,haveralhei'precipilately 
concluded  that,  as  the  meditated  return,  so  th^  previous  ab- 
sence was  voluntary;  though  the  former  was  more  hkely  ta 
be  voluntary,  where  the  latter  bad  been  compulsory.  ^That 
]^^ilton  indeed  was  rusticated,  at  least  for  a  vacation>  appears 
certain  :  and  Dr.  S.,  who  quotes  the  register  of  Christ's  Col- 
Jege  in  bis  vindication,  should  have  substnotiated  his  point 
by  the  adduction  of  nwre  minute  testimony;  as  his  having 
taken  his  degree  in  l628,  unless  it  were  in  rhe  early  part  of 
|batyear,aft€r  having  entered  in  lf>^4-5,  isobviousfy  incon- 
ttwsive.  A  5horf  rustication  indeed,  uhicfi  his  inends  so 
Vpdustriously  dfeprecatCj^  does  not  negf  s|ari]y  imply  ,;\ny  vgr/ 
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^S^mmtmWI^^andPrm  Wofh$ ^'Milton.  rtOt 

beinous  offence^  especially  as  we  know  so  Utile  of  the  existing 
state  of  discipline  in  the  particular  society  to  which  h^  be* 
longied ;  neither  would  it  of  course  involve  his  exclusioa 
irom  subsequent  intimacy  with  *  the  fellows  of  his  colleee/ 

^It  must  not  at  the  same  time  be  omitted^  as  a  proof  t^at 
rustication  was  the  utmost  of  his  pnnishmenty  that  Pu  Mga^ 
lin  in  his  '  ClcjimoT  Regit  Sauguitiis-  (a  work  so  admirably  re- 
plied to  itv  Milton's  Second  Defence)  makes  no  {illusion  ta 
what  Johnson  terms  ^corporal  correction;'  and  we  may  almost 
positively  affirm  that,  where  the  object  was  to  r^  into  hit 
adversary's  blemishes,  he  was  both  sufjiciemly  inclustrious  to 
Ijave  discovered,  and  indelicate  to  have  proclaimed  init's  gros- 
sest terms,  this  imaginary  ignominy.  At  all  Events,  bi*  naofal 

'  character  is  left  wholly  untouched  by  the  inquiry.  Johnson 
himself  conjectures,  'from  the  Willingness  with  which  Miltpn 
has  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his  exile,  that  it's  cause  was 
isuch  as  gave  him  no  shame:'  ^nd  Dr.  S.  well  remarks^ 
that  <  bad  even  the  rod  been  actually  inflicted,  it  mtist  be  the 
offence,  and  not  the  chastisement,  whibh  can  properly  h% 
considered  as  the  occasion  of  dishonour.'  When  the  beau- 
tiful Charlotte  Corday  expiated  her  loyalty  ^o  Louis  XVI^ 
with  he^  life,  she  consoled  herself  by  repeating,  with  So* 
^ratic  resignation, 

C'est  le  crime  fait  la  fiohte,  et  non  pc^s  I'ecbaffaud. 

"From  the  imputation  indeed  of  offence  (such  as,  it  is  to  be  re* 
grettBd,  is  too  often  visiblein  ouFuniversities)hownoblydoeshe 
vindicate  himself,  in  his  'Apology  for  Smectymnuusl'  fTbese 
i;easonings,  together  with  a  certain  niceness  of  natare,  an 
honest  haughtiness  and  self-esteem,  either  of  what  I  was,  or 
what  I  might  be  (which  let  eqvy  call  pride)  and,  lastly,,  a 
beconaing  modesty,  all  uniting  the  supply  of  their  uatuntl  aid 
together,  kept  me  still  above  those  low  descents  of  mind^ 
beneath  which  he  must  deject  and  plunge  himself,  thikt  i;aa 
agree  to  sale'able  and  unlawful  prostitutions' 
In  p.  36  occurs  the  following  passage : 

*  In  this  space  of  time,  his  vigorous  and  ardent  genius  broke  out 
i|i  f^ei^uent  {iHshes,  anfl  evidoirTly  4isclosed  the  future  autht^rof 
(]!omas  and  of  Par^ise  Lost,  We  iiave  already  noticed  on  t4ie  t^s« 
timony  of  Aubrey^  which  may  be  received  as  to  the  fact  in  questlbn^ 
that  Mijton  w^sa  poet  when  he  was  oi^ly  ten  years  old  ;  and  bi^ 
r  translation  of  the  135th  psalm,  which  we  stjU  possess,^  sufficientlj 
evinces  bis  progress  in  poetic  expresHim  at  the  j^ariy  age,  qC  6&een. 
When  we  read  in  this  small  work  of  •*  the  golden-tressed  sua/:  -^^a 
noon  shinrn^g  among  "  her  spangled  .sisters pf  the.  ni^^/^  r^Hf  ^;^h^ 
4^lmighty  snaitine  thefim-born.  of  Egyt)t  %^ltt'^£is  tKundercltyi 
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iflf       Sjj/mmaksU  Lift  mi  frw  W^rhof  BfHtPn, 

t^i'hntid/  we  are  forced  toaeknowledge  the  buddlngi  of  tbe  mlti^ 
poet,  the  first  shootings  of  the  inknt  oak,  which  iit  l»tcr  tknts  wwi 
H^  overshadow  the  forest, 

.   -^  At  the  age  to  which  we  have  npw  followed  him«  or  from  thw. 
#e»ineiiceii|eot  of  his  academic  career,  his  genius  rushed   mpidl/. 
to  its  maturity ;  and  like  the  Neptune  of  his  favourite  Homer,  h^. 
SMty  be  considered  as  baviog  made  only  three  majestic  strides  to  the 
aomnlit,  on  which  he  stands  and  beholds  no  superior.  If  we  plant  his, 
^rst  step  a^the  beautiful  Httle  poem  *'  on  the  Death  of  afair  Infant^**^ 
^s  second  may  be  fegarded  asfixpd  on  his  sublime  though  unequal 
isde,  *  0n  Uie  Morning  ofChrist's  Nativity/  and  his  third  as  rcach«r 
ing  to  his  Comus.     These  compositions  seem  to   be  separated  bj 
nearly  ecjual  intervals,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  time  as  with  re* 
^rence  to  the  ^wef  of  tljeir  production/ 

Id  a  uibsequen^  p^agraph^the  middle  of  these  pieces  isjuslly 
aepresente^  aa  contaipiiifi^^  from  jtbe  19^th  stanza  to  thecoa* 
^qlusiooj  f  ^be  most  forcible  exhibition  of  th^  highest  poetry  i* 
Abd  demaoding  our  f  wonder  fpr  that  vigopr  of  conceptiooa 
which  has  bpieathed  ^  soul  into  the  painting,  and  placed  it 
iuvrBxmt^nd^trenuomiuiimatio^  before  our  ^yes/  This  ia 
lofty  commeudation :  but  surely  lyhat  we  may  cf^l  it's  arti* 
ficial  excellence,  the.profound  and.  ^ict^ii^ive  apd  judicio^f 
learhing  displayed  in  it,  wa^  entitlec},  wheii  und^r  the  revievf 
of  a  scholar  like  JDr.  S.,  lo  more  i^oUce  fhan  h^  fias  vouch- 
safed to  bestow  npqn  it.  ' 

But  of  the  manv  birilliancies  of  composition^  w^ich  distin- 
guish this  work^  the  subjoined  eiftract  is  p^|r|;iap^  f»nf  of  the 
JOost  splendid : 

'  But  he  (Milton)  could  pnly  calculate  the  contingen^ries,  no| 
fasten  his  sight  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed  to  me)  on  the  rea* 
lities  of  futurity.  If  some  minister  of  tbe  divine  wrath,  commis* 
slohed  to  disclose  the  vision  of  our  po^t'i  advancing  life,  had  at  t^ia 
instant  exhibited  to  him  the  Milton  of  later  days,sacri^ing  bis  prima 
of  manhood  to  thesuUcn  and  fiery  demon  of  religious  and  civil  dis-c 
cord  ;  exposed  to  rancorous  and  savage  calumny  \  ma||kinga^cheerfid 
surrender  of  his  sight  to  the  cause,  as  he  deemed  it,  of  his  country 
and  his  species  ;  yet  af^crwardsabandoned  and  persecuted,  wi'ih  bis 
public  objects  losti  his  private  fortune  ruined,  hiii  society  avoided, 
his  name  pronounced  with  execration,  his  Ijfc  itself  saved  only  by  a 
kind  of  miracle  from  an  ignominious  and  a  torturing  execution  ; 
and  his  old  age,  more  deeply  filouded  also  by  the  unkiudness  of  ehil* 
dren,  finally  clothing  amid  danger  j^nd.  alarm,  in  solitude  and  dark- 
ness— ^if^hiftscene,  I  say,  in  it's  full  deformity  had  been  exposed  to 
our  poet's  eye  in  his  happy  retreat  at  Horlon,  the  cup  of  joy  would 
have  fallen  from  his  ham!  t  his  fortitude,  strong  as  we  know  i(  to 
have  been,  would  probably  have  yieidiid  to  the  ih^ck  j  and^  prostnKa 
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l^jgfote  i%t  Father  of  Mercies,  fie  Mroald  have  poured  his  soul  in  e6E*v 
citous  supplication  for  the  refbge  of  an  early  grave. 

^'  But  of  the  world  of  destiny,  as  it  was  passing,  one  only  spot  wai 
/discovered  to  him ;  and  all,  that  was  unknown,  was  peopled  by  hop» 
»4th  her  own  gay  and  beaudfii^  orogenj^.    While  he  passed  hishoura  • 
in  €onvei«e  wUb  the  mighty  d^ad,  or  with   the  wi^  and  virtuous 
giving;  while,  unmolested  by  any  agitating  or  painful  passion,  1m»* 

Enietrated  science  with  his  intjellect,  or  traversed^  iairy  regions  with» 
s  fancy  ;  h^  enjoyed  an  interval  of  happiness  6n  whichf  amidstc 
jthe  asj^ritSes  of  his  later  years^  he  must  frequently  have  looked  bacfc 
with  emotions  nearly  similar  t;^  those  of  the  .traveller,  who  iiiHUider«A. 
ing  over  the  moors  of  Lapland  and  beaten  by  an  arctic  storm*  rt^ 
^ts  on  the  blue  skies,  the  pujrple  clusters,  and  the^fragrant  orange^ 
g^ves  of  Campania/  p.  56.  * 

To  ppint  out  all  the  instances  of  sound  criticism  and  fioe 
writing,  especially  if  accou^panied  by  citatioa^  would  be  i^. 
.  y«ry  long,  though  a  very  agi>eeable  office:  but  we  must  jre- 
loctantly  attend  to  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  critique  in  at 
literary  journal,  and  simply  riefer  to  the  estimate  of  therela*^ 
0ve  powers  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  pw  l6o ;  the  remarka 
^poa  ^  that  richest  produce  of  the  mine  of  fancy/  p»^  63,  the 
domus^  which  folbw  them^  ai|d  the  observations  on  theLfAl* 
Jegto  and  II  Pensero^o,  p*  79;  with  the  ckxoth  raiiMyaBam 
or  selection  of  circumstances^  which  determine  Dr.  $•  to 
award  the  palm  (though  with  some  hesitation) to  the  latter: 
&c.  8cc«  only  adding,  that  though  we  most  cordially  coilcur ' 
jn  his  anticipation  of  nis  author's  immortality^we  will  not  look 
iforward  to  the  period  when,  with  his  lustre  increased  hy 
^he  surroiinding  darkness^  he  is  represented  as  possibly  doom- 
ed to  shine  after  the  extinction  of  our  national  glory — \  his 
own  I^ondon  presenting  the  spectade  of  Thebes,  and  his 
Thames  rolling  a  silent  and  solitary  stream  through  heaps  of 
Wended  desolation.' p,  81.  "  ' 

Upon  the  note  in  p.  102,  though  admirably  expressea,  a 
controversy  might  be  founded,  in  which  Count  Algarotti* 
would  range  himself  on  the  side  opposed  to  Dr.  S.  The 
vagueness  of  the  ideas,  occasionally  (not,  that  learned  fo- 
l-eigner contends,  universally)  conveyed  by  poetry,  he  refers 
\o  the  cold  abstractions  of  a  high  latitude  :  and  claims  for 
^he  animated  compositions  of  his  own  countrymen  a 
character  of  more  definite  graphic  excellence.     La  p6twu 


*  See  hit  letter '  Al  SigQor  Cu^lielmo  Taylor  J|l)oMr,' jirmied  in  Mv^^'^  1^ 
fwiri  af  Gwi;jf^  ...  ..    •, 
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dHjH>poli  9tttc$UnonaUparcinu  ^hi  ^€fur4ilmmti^piffhmd^ 
€OfnsUta  piit  di  pemieri  chc  d'immngim,  si  comptacda  dcUg 
refksnoni  t^atmente  chc  dci  scntimentt,non  sia  cosi  particola^ 
$ggiaia  cpittorc9ca  come  i  la  noitra^  He  then  proceeds  te  coiir 
^tiire  thai  ftabeni  aqd  Raffaelle  would  have  widely  differed 
10  their  portraits, of  Milton's  Eye,  and  after  quottog  a  pietu^ 
Tii9qU€  desoription  of  Envy  by  La^zarini^^oes  on  to  trace  tb# 
llbyaical  canse  of  this  supposed  auperiority  of  the  Italian 

Kets  in  the  greater  -delicacy  and  irritability  of  soutbem  fibrec 
ason  however,  jealoua  of  the  poetical,  glory  of  Eogiand^ 
Md  not  sadsfied  with  the  mathematical  laurel  placed  oh 
flexion's  brow,  from  many  instances  even  of  Milton  and 
tiill  more  of  Spenser,  argues  that'  all  this  comparative  critic 
cism  of  Algarotti's  is  rather  ingenious  than  true/  But  it  is 
not  our». to  compose  such  feuds. 

Amidst  tbe  prodi^ity  of  epic  poems,  which  .might  aknosi 
1^  adopted  as  the  bterary  (shall  we  call  it?)  characteristic  of^ 
the  present  age,  when  Horace's  prescribed  periodof  retention 
has  been  most  unmercifully  cut  down,  and  immortality  it 
effected  by  the  labour  of '  six'  weeks !'  the  following  passage 
jQrom  Milton's  Beasons  of  Church-government,  with  its  ap* 
pendent  commentary,  should  be  read  again  and  again  z 

V  *  Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  any  knowing 
laadert  that  for  tome  few  years  yet  I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  to* 
tn^vd  the  payment  of  what  i  am  now  indebted ;  as  being  a  work  tiol 
to  be  raised  from  the  he^tt  of  youth  or  the  vapours  of  fame,  lik# 
ihfLl  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amouiistt  or 
the  treqchcr-fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite,  nof  to  be  obtained,  by  tbe 
invocation  of  dame  Memory  ^nd  her  siren  daughteri ;  but  by  devout 
prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,  and  send  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  lire  of  his 
altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases/  kc.  &c. 

We  must  surely  be  struck  (subjoins  his  biographer)  with 
that  noble  and  sublime  spirit  whid)  pervades  these  sentences, 
and  admire  that  conscious  force  with  that  devout  diffidence 
^bic'i  they  exhibit.  It  may  entertain  qs  also  to  discover 
from  them  the  very  diflfereut  sensatiops,  with  which  JMilton 
find  some  of  our  more  naodern  poets  seem  to  have  coptenir* 
plated  the  arduous  labpur  of  constructing  an  epic  poea%^ 
put  all  the  parties  on  this  occasion  may  be  riglit,  with  tuftKt 
f  nee  to  their  owi^  particular  ohjebl.  After  intimating  th^ 
toils  by  sea  and  Und,  by  opposition  from  earjh  and  heaven^ 
vhich  his  h^ro  was  to  sustain^  and  finally  by  the  assistance 
^f  Jupiter  to  overcome,  the  poet  closes. thf  awcful  redlui 
vUb  this  majesiiphne  i 
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^  Sfih^owts  Lift  and  tro^  P^M$  ofMUfim:'^        WJ 

V  TantaKitiolis^ratRbmanamcoiideregistitem! 
So  great  the  toil  to  found  imperial  Rome ! 

This  wa«  spoken  of  a  mighty  empire,  which  wa's  to  extendi 
over  the  world,  and  to  endure  forti  sticcessioii  of  ages ;  bat  aa 
Arab  camp  may  be  planted  in  one  day,  anj}  it's  vestiges  may 
be  effaced  by  the  wind  of  the  desertin  another.  Pr  1 17,81c* 
Neither  should  the  curious  detail  of  Miltoa's  .foreign  to«f 
be  passed  over  without  notice,  though  it'sihteiestingdiffusioii 
precludes  every  minuter  species  of  obseryatioa. 

But  a  somewhat  ampler  attention  must  be  paid  t^ 
the  Damon,  that  beautiful  tribute  of  the  poet  to  tho 
memory  of  hisbeloved  frieod,  Ohafks  Deodati,  which  is*  so 
correctly  described,  p.'  1^7v  as  an  effusion  of  strong  grief 
lowered  into  melancholy,  and  of  power  to  incline  with- 
out  oppressing  tbe  ftincy  of  the  reader  of  tas^te.  Preced- 
ed  by  an  ingenidus  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Engjish 
bucolics,  and  rescued  from  the  dogmatical  censure  of" 
Johnson,*  and  the  faint  and  equivocal  commendation  of 
Warton,,it  is  here  placed  upon  it's  true  basis,  as  a  model  of 
classical  sorrow.  Little  did  its  tmipslator  fbresee,while  with  a 
vigour  of  expression  worthy  of  his  original  he  was  render- 
ing the  beautiful  Nas.  durum  ^e«(fv.&c.»v.  ;jp6— 1 1 1,  thafthe 
passage  would  soon  oecoaie  peculiarly  interesting  to  him  bj 
the  verybpavy  los^^jwbicbt  fas  it  appears  from  bis  dedication) 
was  then  impending  oA'er  himself  ;•  and  that  he  should  so^ 
soon  have  to  repeat, 'in' 4ms  own  poem, 

•  We,  by  fate's  severer  frown  oppressM, 
With  ^ar  aii^  s^iaiT^repulsiTyAiii  the  breast,' 
Can.  scarcely  meet  amid  the  human  throng 
One  kindred  soiil  ;  or,  ^et,  preserve  him  tong. 
When  fortune,  now  determined  to  be  kind, 
'  Yields'tberirh  gift,  and  mind  is  link'd  to  mind, 

Death  mook«  the  fond  posst^arion,  bursts  the  chain, 
-^d  plantstth^  b<»9om  with  perennial  puin !' 

We- bad  intended  \o  reserve  pur  commendations  of  Dr. 
S/s  versions, which  he  "has  himsieir characterized  with  great 
honesty  in  a  note  (p.  12,)  for  the  conclusion  of  our  article; 
but  we  cannot  forbear  iriserlitig  in  this  place  the  happy  ex* 
bibition  of  Milton's  feelings,  immediately  subjoined  to  the 
Above  extract  : 


'  *  Here  however  we  must  impeach  the  biograplier  of  mistake  or  laps©  of  me- 
mory, in  quoiijig  <  afectatian,*  -wheft  the'Orij^ina!  gives  us  ^  imitation^  of  pas- 
toraj  iif«  ;  at  part  oi  lite  JMrgumeat  is  engrafted  upon  the  iiacsiintfsl  «f  tlie  wortf 
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ftlt        S^ifim$m'$  lAft  and  Fr6u  Ffoi^s  0/  StOtM: 

*  Htu !  4ui^  mt  igtiotas  traxit  va^us  error  in  onts 
Ire  per  aereas  ru]  jes,  Alpemque  nivosam ! 
£cqiiid  erat  tanti  *  Rofi^am  vidisse  sepultam. 
(Quamvia  ilia  foif3^  qoalem  dilm  viseret  oUm, 
Tityrus  ip^  suas  cit  oves  et  riira  reliquit) 

'  t7tte  tarn  Bulci  p4)ssem  caruisse  sodale!, 
Possem  tot  iiiaria  alta,  tot  inierponere  montesy 
Tot  silvas,  tot  sa-l^a  til>i,  fluviosque  sonantes ! 
Ah  certft  extreni  &m  licuisset  tangere  dextram, 
£t  beni  compost  |os  placid^  morientis  ocellosy 
Etdixitte*  Vmlejnostri  memor  ibi!(  ad  astra/   11^ — i^ii 


'  ATai !  irhat  mnAness  tempted  nie  io  itray 
Wher^  other  hhm  ,ch  distant  itgtona^^aiy  i 
To  tread  i^Srial  p  liths  atid  Alpine  snows, 

•   Scared  by  itern  nLiturt'i  terrible  np90€f 
Ah  !  could  the  8e)pulcbre  of  buried  R6n(e 
Thus  urge  my  fn  intic  foot  to  spurn  ray  home, 
(Thbugh  Rome  w  ere  now^  as  once  in  pomp  arrayed 
She  drew  the  Mai  jtuan  from  his  flock  and  shade) 
'  Ah !  could  she  liite  me  from  thy  faithful  side ; 
Lead  me  where  rocks  would  part  us,  floods  divide} 

'    Forests  and  lofty  m^untahis  inteftehe; 

Whole  realms  extendi  and  oceans  tc^r  between  ? 
Ah  wretch !  denied- to  priss  thy  fainting  hand, 
Close  thy  dim  eyes,  and  catch  thy  last  commilhd  ; 

^   To  say,  *  My  friend,  O  think  of  all  our  lote,     ' 
And  bear  it  growing  to  the  realois  above.' 

As  also  the  brilliant  coQclasion  of  the  poem  t 

*  Tu  quoqtie  in  his,  nee  me  fallit  spes  lubri^a;  Oamoh, 
Tu  quoque  in  hiscert^  es^  nam  quo  tua  dulci^abiret 
.  Sanctaque  simplicitas ;  nam  qu^  tua  catvdtda  virtus  f 
^ec  tc  Lethaeo  fas  quaesivisse  sub  orco  t         ' ' 
Kec  tibi  conveniuot  lacryms^^  nee  flebimus  ultra  : 
Jteprocul,lacrymie;  purum  colit  fl&thqra  Damofi,     */ 
JEthera  purus  habet,  pluvium  pede  reppulit  arcum^    < 
Heroumque  animas  inter,  divosque  yerennes, 
JEihereos  haurit  latices  el  gaudia  potat 
Ore  sacrb.  Quin  tu,  c<£li  post  jura  recepta, 
Dexter  ades  pladdusque  fave  quicunque  vocarrs  $ 
Seu  tu  nosier  eris  Damon,  sive  aeq|uior  audis 
Diodotus,  qtio  te  cli vino  nomine  cttttcti 
Cselicolae  norint,  silvisque  vocabe^e  Damon^ 
Qo^  tibipurpureus  pudor,  etsiffe  labe  juventttf 
Omta  6ut,  qu^  nulla  tori  libat^  volYlptasi 
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ij^ff^m'^]^  and  pTo^  ini 

En  etiavi  tlbi  virgitiei  se^^antur  honores.:    :  -    ' 

Ig9e  daputnitidui^  cinCtvis  rutilante  coron^^ 

Laetaque  frondentis  gestans  umbracula  pahiia^f 

4^terniim  peraoes  immortales  hymenaeos  ; 

Cantus'iibi,  choreisque  furitlyra  mista  beatisj 

fdita  Sioriaeo  bacchantur  et  oi-gia  tbyrao.'  IflfS^^l^.*     * 

•  With  these  is  Damon  now — my-hbpe  is  sure-;- 
Vest  with  the  just,  the  holy  *n*d  the  pure 
My  Damon  dwells  :  'twere  impiods  to  stirmisej 
Virtues  like  his  could  rest'below  the  skie». 
Then  xre&se  our  tears !  frotn  his  superioif  ieat 
He  sees  the  showery  arch  beneath  his  feet : 
And,  mix'd  with  heroc^s  and  with  gods  tbove,         ^       *' 
'    Quaffs  endless  draughts  of  life,  and  Joy,  and  loVe.  > 

But  thou,  imhen^^^d  on  tkff  empyreal  throne^  

When  heaven's  eternal  rights  are  all  thy  own:; 
O  still  attend  us  from  thy  starry  sphere, 
Still,  as  we  call  thee  by  thy  name  most  ^arl    ! 
Diodotus  above-— but  yet  our  Damon  here. 
As  thine  was  roseate  purity,  that  fled 
In  youth  abstemious  from  the  nuptial  bed, 
Thy  virgin  triumph  heavenly  spousals  wait : 
Lo!  where  it  leads  al6ng  it's  festal  state  ! 
A  crown  of  living  lustre  binds  thy  brow  ; 
Thy  hand  sustains  the  palm's  immortal  bou^h  ; 
While  the  full  tongf  the  dance,  the  frantiic  \yt^i 
.    And  Sion*s  thyhus  wildly  wafved  conspire 
To^  ^k^iiite  the  ritteii,  •^nd't^tth Aess  jd^s  ins|^reV 

'Chcse  ^  w^l)  as  t^  other  versions^ which  comprebend  &oqqt 
tid^rable  part  of  Millon's  Latin  poetry,  deserve  something 
laore  emphatic  th^^n  mere  general  probe;  but  the  kti^th  qf  th« 
prjcsent  artiicle  pi^i^ludes  the  exercise  of  much>  discriminate 
criticism.  The  passages  marked  by  italics  however,  it  may 
be  observed,  strongly  as  they  reflect  the  thought  of  the  ori- 
gioal^ '  reflect  it  in  a  peculiar  mode,  and  with  images  of  their 
own.  In  such  an  ex  tent  ofquotulion  indeed  they  are  not  many; 
pod  ,j(what  does  not  often  happen  in  latitudinarian  translation) 
while^they  dilate,  they  improve.  It  would  therefore  be  an 
absurd  dehcacy,  to  object  to  them  with  unrelenting  severhy* 
The  character  of  Laud,  with  the  very  emphatic  and  feel- 
ing and  manly  compliment  to  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  church 
of  England  (pp.  173 — 177)  it  would  have  given  us  true  plea- 
sure to  extract.  The  account  likewise  of  Milton's  quarrel 
and  reconciliation  with  his  wife;  the  critique  upon  his  magni- 
ficent (but,  perhaps,  visionary)  plan  of  education,  detailed 
in  his  Tractate  on  that  subject;  the  remarks  upon  his  Areo- 
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tt%       SifmmM%U  t^e  and  Jprote  Wortci  o^  SBtton;  "^ 

pagitica ;  a  treatise,  ^  where  truth  is  armed  bt  reason  an^ 
bj  filDcy  yriih  weapons,  which  are  effective  With  Uieir  weight 
and  edge,wnile  they  dazzle  us  with  their  brightnes^s/  p.  £15. 
and  the  commendation  of  his  irresistible  attack  on. presbyte* 
lian  inconsistency,  are  all  sketched  with  the  p^cil  of  m 
maslerl 

We  could  commend  with  much  and  sincere  pruse  the 
disquisition  upOn  the.  Italian  origin,  regular  structure,  and 
various  character  of  the  Sonnet,  p.  222 ;  even  if  it  did  not 
introduce  one  of  a  very  pathetic  kind,  preceded  by  a  melan- 
choly effusion  of  paternal  fondit^ss,  and  in  itself  with  the 
•ad  vaticination  of  poetry,  but  too  prophetic  of  its  incoropa- 
rable  authoress's  approaching  fate.^  Against  this,  and  the 
extended  panegyric  upon  Mr.Morgann  (author  of  sai '  Essay 
on  the  Dramatic  Character  of  Sir  JohnFabtaff")  both  of  thent 
however  modestly  depressed  into  notes,  stern  criticism  might 
perhajps  protest ;  agamst  the  latter,  in  partrcplar,  as  violently 
introguced  by  a  passage,  written  (she  would*  affirm)  taui 
txpreL  But  they  both,  as  well  as  the  simple  dedication 
prefixed  to  the  volumes,  bear  too  deep  marks  of  feeling,  to 
admit  of  the  cold  stoicism  of  reprehension  ;  and  the  e^e  is 

J>revented  by  it's  tears  from  noticing  the  excess,  either  of  their 
ength,  or  their  digression. 

W  hy  indeed  is  the  writer,  upon  all  occasions,  to  be  so  stu- 
diously kept  out  of  sigl^t  ?  Upon  what  fastidious  principle 
is  the  absence  of  all  literary  egotism  so  rigorously  jrequired? 
Surely  what  generally  pleases  in  comj^itipo,  must  be  gene- 
rally right.  And  who  is  displeased  with  Milton  for  his  self- 
references  ^t  the  beginning  of  the  third,  s<^Ventb,'and'  ninib 
books  of  the  Paradice  Lost  i '  Superfluities,  so  b^utiful,  whd 
would  take  away  f  or  who  does  not  wislij  thut  the  author  cf 
the  Iliad  had  Ratified  succeeding  ages  with  *  a  little  kaow^ 
ledge  of  himself  ?'  !  ^  -^'^^ ' 

The  summary  of  the  argument  on  t lie  question  rfespeo*^ 
ing  the  writer  of  the  fiDw^f  i^uum^  pp.  fif86— «g2.;  thU 
exposition  of  the  paltry  disiogenuousness  of  Hiime 
tipon  the  subject,  who  pretends  to  '  exhibit  the  niosi 
exact  poise  with  one  greatly  preponderating  scale,  tlie  mb^ 
delicate ,  aJid  tremnlous  reserve  with  the  most  determined 
preference,  th^  most  specious  affectation  of  candour  v^lth 
the  most  injurioukviolation  and  contemptof  it  !*  (f.  €93.) 
And  the  statement  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  work,  in 

■    ■    i'  . ! ' — — ;     '     ■  '  "  . 

^  Caroline  Symraans  ;  of  frbom  a  Short  Memoir^  interd^inted  with  a  few  of 
her  poetical  prodtictionii,  it  annexed  to  thi>  '  lUising  of  Jitttts'^  dftttghter^'  » 
poem  by  Frauds  Wranjghanii  M.  A«     180 1. 
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Symmonft  life  and  Pmt  fTorh  of  MiUon.       a7S 

flrhlch  Miltoil^d  opinion  is  supported  bythat  of  hit  two  acnie 
and  spirited  defenders^  Tblana  and  Dr.  S.^  are  excellent  in 
tiicir  kind. 

We  are  now  introduced  to  the  great  Salmasian  contn^* 
versy;  of  whicb^  if  it  had  produced  nothing  but  Milton's '  Sc» 
cond  Defence/  the  reciprocal  scurrility  would  have  been  par* 
donable  for  it's  consequences.  Scelera  ipsa  nefasqtu  H&c 
mercede  placenL  This  work,  justly  representee!  by  Dr.  S. 
p*  553,  as  the  most  interesting  of  his  prose  compositions^ 
IS  the  copious  source  to  all  his  biographers,  (except  John* 
^n,  who  appears  to  have  made  comparatively  little  use  of 
it)  of  materials,  which  could  not  elsewhere  have  been  ob- 
tained. But  on  the  history,  or  relative  merits,  of  this  grand 
classical  didadiation  it  is  too  late  for  us  to  enter»  It's  chief 
interest,  indeed,  is  gone  by  :  and  our  principal  motive  for 
now  noticing  it  is,  that  we  mightliave  an  opportunity  of  trac- 
ing with  Dr.  S.^  in  the  royalist  polemic,  the  germs  of 

'Some  of  the  politicat  writings  of  the  late  Mr»  Burke.  Hie 
«aoie  dark  arsenal,  of  language  seems  to  have  supplied  the  artillery^ 
which  in  the  middle  of  the  ^  sevti^teenth  century  was  aimed  at  \im 
government  of  England^  and  in  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  at  that  of 
Fraoce  >  and  many  of  those  doctrines,  which  disgust  us  with  their 
naked  deformity  in  the  pages  .of  the  Leyden  professor,  have  been 
Ktithdrawn  from  our  detestation  under  an  embroidered  and  sparkling 
vei|«  by  the  baud  of  the  British  politician.  Similar  thoughts  might 
be  suggested  by  similar  subjects ;  and  the  same  passions,  however  ex« 
pted,  lulght  naturally  rush  into  the  same  channel  of  intemperate  ex-> 
pres&ion;  or  the  expatiating  mind  of  Mr.  Burke  might  range  even 
the  moors  of  Safmasius  to  fatten  on  their  Coarse  produce  ;  and  find<» 
ing.them  replenished  with  bitter  springs,  might  b0  induced  to  drav^ 
from  them  to  feed  the  luxuriancy  of  his  invective.'     p.  307. 

This  imputed  resemblance  is  substantiated  by  thel  adduc* 
tion  of  many  curious  coincidences  from  Salmasius's  work. 

In  pp.  404,  405,we  have  a  somewhat  more  distinct  annun- 
ciation of  the  Paradise  Lost ;  and,  in  spite  of  our  purpose  to 
abstain  fl-om  multiplying  extracts,  we  cannot  forbear  citing 
the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  : 

*  Some  great  production  in  the  highest  regjan  of  fancy  had  been 
in  his  contejnplation,  from  the  commencement  nearly  of  his  literary 
life,.  The  idea  accompanied  him  to  Italy,  where  with  a  more  defin- 
ed  object  it  acquired  a  more  certain  shape  from  the  example  of 
Tasso,  and  the  conversation  of  Tasso's  friend,  the  accomplished  mar« 
quis  of  Viltii.  From  this  moment  it  seems  to  have  been  immove* 
Ably  fastened  in  his  mind  ;  and,  though  for  a  season  oppressed  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  incumbent  duties  of  controversy,  it's  root  wa$ 
full  of  life  and  pregnant  with  stately  vegetation.  At  the  flmcsof 
which  we  are  speaking  (the  end  of  l655,  and  ^e  beginning  ef  1656) 
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tli«  migli^y  wo^,  aceording  to  PfaiUpf,  wm  MiiouUy  un^rtali^if 
•ml  it  is  curious  to  r«iect  on  the  stcsdinest  of  it's  ^owlh,  u^er  ^ 
complication  of  advertfa  circumstauces  ;  and  see  it,  lik^  a  pine  m 
tlieSecks  ixfNorwayf  ascend  inf  to  it>  uni^tie  elevi^oii  bei¥tath 
the  indemency  of  a  dreary  sky,  and  assailed  in  the  fame  mpmeB^ 
1^  the  fury  of  thf  f^cean  at  it's  iUl,  aiid  the  power  ef  the  tes^peat 
aho?e  it's  head/ 

This  it  surely^  far  above  the  ordinarjr  stile  of  modern  com- 
position i  Distinct  ideas^  lucfd  arrangement^  congruous  and 
Yivid  n;)eiapbor(tbe latter^  however, perhaps^  somewhat  in  ex-, 
cess*)  what  would  our  Zoili  have?  There  is  asiurdy  likeness  ii> 
the  figures  more  especially^  which  abound  ia  this  work, almost 
leading  one  tothink,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burke^  that  each 
oiigtnal  had  sat  to  the  artist  for  it's  portrait.  Dr.'S.  'too  is  a 
painter;'  and  ipay  justly  be  classed  among  those,  who  (to  bor- 
row language  from  his  great  subject)  '  roonere  recta,  bprtarij^ 
incitare,  egregie  turn  facta  turn  qui  fecerint  condecorare^  et 
^icturis  in  omne  mrum  oekbrare  iaudibut  posaunL' 

Upon  the  paraf  raph^  however,  idative  to  ib»  esteriwl 
state  ol  religion  in  America^  which 

*  From  Hudson'^  bay  (^ith  the  small  tnterrup^ios  of  Caaada)  ti 
the  Missisiippt  bekolds  the  rshgion  of  JesuB,n]iicx>nnected  with  tfie  )mh 
tronage  of  governmenty  subsisting  in  independent  yet  friefldly  et^iiH 
wVttilieS)  breathing  that  universal  ciianty  which  eonstittttes'  if^s  vital 
s^rity  and  dfl^iiig  with  it's  distinct  yet  bJeading  tones  one  grand 
conbinatioii  of  harmony  to*  the  ea?  ol  it's  heavenly  Father ;'  r»  <^l%i ' 

IKH  advocate  for  the  utility  of  chnrch-establisbments  migiit 
fiU  niQch  to  observe,  and  to  object.  Were  the  state^ 
ment  even  borne  out  by  facts,  he  might  fairly  refiise  his  as« 
actit  ta  an  argun^nt  founded  upon  experience  sp  reeent  and 
so  limited^  ajad  reasonably  await  the  lapse  of  many  i^dditi^ 
oaal  years  to  complete  his  conviction.  But  he  will  in  this . 
case  demand,  .ivhether  or  not  the  facts  themselves  be  qor- 
i-ect  \  Are  the  different  places  of  worship  in  the  new  world 
Well  attended,  and  well  preserved  ?  Do  they  multiply,  witli 
the  multijplied  populatioo-^in  proportion,  or  at  all  \  Is  infi'- 
tfeHty  tmsnown^  or  rare  among  the  upper  classes ;  are  there 
fto  instances,  or  are  there  few>  of  the  prevalence  of  supersti-^ 
tron  among  the  lower,  in  that  extensive  community  \  Attd 
unlSl  these  queries  can  be  answered  with  at  least  a  atialified 
afiirmativej  he  will  suspend  hi^  concurrence  in  the  con- 


*  As  W«  mast  Kl^witt  pronosnce^of  the  Aoifftora  (|;».  S5&.)'  Aji  iRMireetimr 
wlacli,'  &c  Thiij  if  we  ma^r  trait  Heiaesc  iu  hii.  •  StUi  cultiorit  fsaduactttSj^ 
(Lii.  1S7,  aois,)  isanpeet  fir<fp<r« 
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iirticin  implied;  though  probabljr  not  intended,  %  X\ie  |feo- 
tence  in  quest'ron.  i  Vi 

In  an  early  part  of  thi*  article  %e  criminated  Vr.  S,,  8i^ 
having  beienl  betrayed  by  bartiality  for  bis  hero  iri^p  too  great 
Jetafl  on  the  subject  of  hid  ear^  treatment  at  Cambridge^ 
Butheisnot.«  we  find,  so  much  fenamoiired  of  him  as  tig^ 
be  blind  to  his  fiults.  Speaking  of  hi^  *  Ready  andjEasj} 
Way  lo  establish  a  frefe'Cbtnmonwealth/  he  pbsei^ves^  ^ 

«  WitH  ttiiBttroiiiprepos^ssioii^f  k  tarty-srearot,  ijfedfcserte  the 
general  principled  m  the  iittainment  of  his  parriciilat  object;  and 
think)  that  hit  own  opinions  oiight  to  be  enJFotced,  ii\  opposition  16 
those  ol  ibe  majority  tof  the  nation;  Awari  ftho  that  a  freqacnt 
change  of  the  governing  body  rtight  bS  attended  <»ith  ihconve nieuci 
and  possil^le  danjger,  he  decides  against  frec^ueht  purllattKnits^  and  iii 
favour  of  apermanetlt  ceuncil.  liito  ^uch  ihtonsi^eiici^s  was  kf 
betrayed  by  his  animosity  to  thotiarchy;  and  his  bigo<M  actach* 
inent  to  Whatever  carried  the  name  of  a  republic.  With  all  it'i 
defects  however,  aiM  raised  indisputably  on  ^  f^bc  foundation^ 
this  treatise  exhibits  many  9ti*iking  truths^  and  places  intheth  strong 
auitudes,5^/    jp.  4rl8; 

In  the  note  (p«  4dS)  h  cgrioti^  paper  U  extriicled  froai 
Lbrd  Sombaers'  collections  on  the  subject  of  Cr.6mweirs  iti^t 
tement,  and  the;  substitution  of  Charles'  corpse  in  the  piro^ 
tectoral  coffin  ;  i¥ilh  the  view  of  tnaking  'any  Sentencejj 
^hich  might  in  atter-iimies  be  pronounced  tipdn  his  (Crona- 
i¥ell^8)  body,  effectually  fall  on  that  of  the  king/  Thispro^-* 
pective  arranglsmentjt  setmt,  iivhile  it  strongly  indicated 
the  fears  ©f  hill  friends,  fiilly  answered  it'*  end;  and  under  th^ 
tiaturat  delttsion  .of  drcunistHnces  the  royal  martyr,  as  it 
subsequently  Appeared. from  ^  a  Strong  seara  about  the  neck/ 
was  by  his  vihdictive  party  publicly  hung  on  the  gallows. 

It  willgraify  the  reader,  from  pp-  441,  442^  to  learn  thai 
in 

/  Thai  piivftte  sc^ne,  in  which  al6ne  Milton  has  generally  been 
ioonsideied  as  liable  to  censu^e^  or  rather  perhaps  not  entitled  to  our 
affection/ 

he  was  amiable  and  injured.  With  reference  to  his  daughr 
teri,  whom  tie  is  often  ^uid  to  have  treated  with  harshness,^  h^ 
is  represented,  like  Lear,  i^s 

■^  '"    ■'    a  poof  old  man, 
Alore  kinn'd  agaiubt  ihan  sifioinf. 

The  instances  indeed  of  their  unkindness  to  their  blind  and 
aged  parent,  in  *  selling  his  book$  to  tbe  dunghill-women^ 
^ud  advising  the  maid- servant  to  cheat  bioi  in  her  market; 

T  ^ 
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ingS|  &c/  at  stated  by  depositioo  oh  oatb^  fully  acquit  him 
of  the  charge  of  undue  severity. 

^  The  ctitjqu^  upon  the  Paradise  Lost  (p.  466  fc  seq.)  is  fol* 
lowed  by  ^ome  excellent  remarks  on  the  '  unequal  flow  of 
Milton's  getiius/  p.  476.  On  this  subject^  ihe  apparent  diffe- 
rence between  ^lilton  and  Tolan<)  may  perhaps  be  rec^n- 
ciledy  by  supposing  the  latter  (and  indeed  Milton  himself;,  in 
his  Eleg.'  y.  5—7,  M.  '  In  adventum  veris')  td  refer  to  the 
approach  of  sjSring,  or  the  latter  part  of  winter. 

The  whole ia roundup  with  a  summary  of  Milton's  per- 
tonal^  morale  domestic,  literary » political,  and  religious  cba* 
racter ;  upon  eaqh  division  of  which  much  might  be  said^and 
much  in  the  way  of  high  commendation.  On  a  work  like 
this^  indeed,  many  canons  of  biography  might  be  constructed, 
and  illustrated  chiefly  with  affirmative  examples  :  Inde  tibi, 
quod  imitere,  C9pia$.  Bat  we  have  only  room,  by  a  more 
invidious  labour^  to 

——mark  a  spot  or  t\fo, 
That  so  much  beauty  would  do  well  to  pur^ 

Among  these^  the  egrepo  respersos  corppre  ntzvos,  beside 
the  redundancy  of  florid  diction^  and  the  other  defects 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded^  an  excess  of  Uie  political 
history  pflhe  times  may  perhaps  be  clashed  a^^one  of  the 
chief.  Much  of  this  is  indeed  requisite  to  the  full  exhibi- 
tion of  a  great  political  character  ;lut  it  might  have  been  more 
closely  compressed.  There  are  some  Agures  likewise,  perhaps^ 
JEL  little'  too  oriental. ,  'To  make  him  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tended cirde  of  admiration j'  (p.  SC)  is  purely  Persian,  andmay 
^e  found  in  the  Tales  of  luatulla  of  Delhi.  The  phrases  'splen- 
did results  t/rgt:d  and  separated  by  some  interposing  defert/ 
(p.  62)  '  strenuous  animation/  (p.  410'  dijfmdtf  laid/  *&.c. 
(p.  113)  we  consider  as  too  latinized^  and  in  {»age  S40*  ^ve 
notice  a  mis-translation^  from  a  mistake  of  tl)e  nominative  for 
the  ablative  case  of  gloria. 

The  appendix  contains  Dr.  S/s  entire  translation  of  Milton's 
veiees  *  to  bis  Father/  a  version  of  bis  third  Itniiati  sonnet  and 
of  Dr.  George's  lines  for  his  monument  by  Mr.  Wrangham, 
(who  has  likewise  contributed  severM  other  translations,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  work)  a  farther  exposure  of  VVarton's  ori- . 
tical  and  literary  incompetency,*  the  detection  of  a  topogra. 


*  Upon  this  cumbrous  hjper-crltib,  there  uxe  maiiv  severe  comnients  in  diffe- 
rei.t  part*  of  the  irolume.  ijee  particulnrlv  Notes,  pp.  hS,  80,  103,  2:J4,  tZi, 
TiutK  tiiii  does  not  proceed  from  want  of  candour  toward  the  late  Poet-Laureat, 
wivybe  inferred  from  the  co4iipliiiiems  paid  to  Usher,  and  Huil  (p,  194)  and 
ihie  vindicilioM  of  Charle*  against.  Miiion,  pp.  '27%  2T9. 
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S'lical  error  wilh  regard  to  Forest-Hill  sanctioned  ,by  the 
ustrtous  name  of  Sir  William  Jodes^  and  tlie  Americaa 
inscription  op  President  Bradshaw^.  It's  last  and  most  in* 
teresting  article  however  is  a  perspicuous  fitatement  of  the 
Xanderian  imposture,  p.  549.  In  this  the  shaft,  directed 
Against,  the  principal,  is  carried  with  a  force  that  strikes 
through  him  his  accomplice :  '  A%  when  a  skilful  cook  has 
trussed  a  brac^e  of  woodcocks,  he  with  iron  skewer  pierces 
the  tender .  sides  of  both,  &c/  But,  who  would  have 
expected  to  find  the  Rambler  lurking  behind  a  Scotchman 
for  concealment!  Dr.  Johnson,  'by  all  that's  wonder* 
ful  !*  And  yet,  when  we  consider  that  writer's  general  hos- 
tility to  everjr  thing  connected  with  political  freedom^  the 
exultation  with  which  he  perused  the,  proof-sheets  of 
Lauder's  Essay  (as  quoted,  p.  563,  from  Sir  John  Haw* 
kins)  his  severe  censure  of  our  author's  smaller  poems,  of 
bis  Latin  poetry,  of  his  Lycidas^  and  of  his  Samson  Agonis* 
tes  ;  and  above  all,  the  qualification  of  his  high  and  splen«» 
did  panegyric  on  the  Paradise  Lost,  '  by  which  he  would 
prove  it  deficient  in  the  first-great  requisite  of  poetry,  the 
power  of  p]^a$ing,  and  therefore  but  an  inJifFerent  poem ;' 
let  the  mo€t  candid  amongst  us  seriously  detetmine,  whe« 
ther  the  critic  be  superior  to  the  suspicion  of  having, 
wished  for  an  opportunity  to  blast  the  laurels  of  Milton. 
The, subject,,  indeed,  is  placed  beyond  the  exercise  of  doubt 
by  '  the  radical  and  pervading  malignity'  of  his  '  biographi- 
cal libel.' 

Let  not  Dr.  Johnson's  friends  injudicbusly  attempt 
to  vindicate,  what  they  can  never  substantially  defend. 
With  all  his  merits  and  his  powers,  and  few  have  had 
greater,  he  was  undoubtedly  often  splenetic,  prejudiced,  rtnd 
overbearing.  In  the  instance  of  Lauder,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he  , 
was  more  deeply  implicated  than  has  hitherto  generally  bee« 
|upposed.  Anci  it  was  not  long  ago  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  first  scholar  in  the  world^ 

Yet  foaming  with  th'  archdeacon's  critic  blood, 

to  prove  him  so,  .  *      ^ 

If  then,  in  conclusion,  we  would  characterize  the  general 
eloquence  of  Dr.  S.'s  work  by  Homer's  (j^hnog  y>jmav  pstv  aiin, 
we  may  borrow  a  kindred  allusion  from  Virgil,'  substituting 
only  for  Jmma  it's  equivalent,  in  elucidation  of  the  keenness 
of  bis  closing  remarks; 

Vitamque  in  vulncre  ponit. 
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iCwo  Fahmui.    Bimk    i^ngoian.    1806^ 

THE  Lectures  of  Barron  appear  to  be  so  enUrely  super- 
ieded  bj  those  of  Blair^  that,  unites  the  lover  of  polite  li-* 
teratum  is  desirous  of  possessing  two  miniatures  of  his  mis- 
tress^ he  can  have  no  reason  for  purchasing  both  these  pub- 
lications. The  ground  which  the  two  authors  go  over  is  the 
fame;  the  division  of  their  subject  is  the  sani0;  their  instances 
or  exaipples  are  frequently  the  same;  their  style  alone  is 
(Oifferent.  They  are  both  indeed  perspicuous;  but  Blair* is 
pften  elegant :  a  virtue  which  is  nbl  to  ue  fdund  itt  the  Lec- 
tures pt  Mr.  Barron. 

A  histdry  of  literature  seems  to  be  yet  a  desideratum  with 
the  English.  The  French  ar^  supplied  with  a  work  x>f  this 
kind  as  far  as  La  Harpe  proceeded;  but  he  has  left  the  sub- 
ject HI  a  very  unfinished  stkte.  One  writer  indeed  can  hardly 
tie  expected  tp  gather  the  whole  harvest  of  86  vride  afield.  It 
should  be  a  national  inrork ;  for  it  demands  talents  of  the 
moBtvaripusdescriptions;  taste^  skill  in  arlrangement^ copious 
do^uence,  and  extensive  learning. 
^  In  perusing  the  Lect^resof  Mr.fiarron^the  particular  me- 
iil  which  struck  us,  was  a  somewhat  closer  attention  to  the 
flevelopement  of  the  principles  of  grammar  than  is  to  be- 
ibund  in  Blair}  ^d  the  particular  defect  was  the  repetition 
of  common-place  exaniples.  This  last  error  is  especially 
observable  where  it  ought  least  to  have  been  remarked  ; 
aamely»  in  those  parts  t;^f  his  wprl^  which  treat  of  the  more 

teneral  poetical  figures,  metaphor,  allegory,  personification, 
:c,  Jtp.  Here  the  examples  are  so  hackneyed  that  we  even 
meet  with  '  Virtue  and  Vice  contending  for  the  direction  of 
Hercules/  and  '  Up  the  high  hiU  he  heaves  a  huge  routi*' 
jstouje/  We  are  spared  indeed  Cowper's  translation  of  the 
same  parage  in  Homer^  and  the  absurd  line  which  concludes 

^  Bush-d  again  obsVipate  down  to  the  plain.' 
Mr.  Barron's  rules  for  poetry,  like  all  other  rules  for  noble 
^ertipns,  cramp,  and  destroy  pvery  shadow  of  genius.  Was 
It  by  rules  that  Homer  wrote  the  Iliad  ?  Did  the  Inferno  of 
pante  arise  from  the  inspiration  of  criticism  ?  Was  Shakespeare 
the  phild  of  art  i  AH  the  brighter  powers  of  ima]ginationeraar 
pate  from  the  soul ;  nature  only  is  the  mother  of  the  glories , 
pf  poetry.  We  denv  not  that  the  pigmies  of  literature,  the 
(Silii  Ital|cj,  the  Hayleys,  aud  the  Boscawena^  owe  all  their 
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iixistence  to  methodical  rule  and  prescribed  order.  .So  far> 
.ao^  no  farther^  are  the  critical  dogmas  of  Aristotle  of  any 
use ;  the  arms  that  would  defend  a  common  mortal^  enctusH 
berand  poostrain  the  efforts  of  a  giant.    . 

Ho\y  unprofitable  is  it  at  this  period  of  societj  to  be  dit^ 
cussing  the  merit  of  similes  in  Ossian !  Similes  vrhich  might 
well  have  been  ims^ined  by'  'many  men>  ma»y  womea^ 
and  many  childr<;o*'  The  eternal  recurrence  of  the  '  bi\m 
mist/  aud  ^  the  moon  round  as  the  shield  of  my  fathers/ 
and  '  the  ghosts  of  a  thousand  warriors  shrieking  on  the  wind 
of  nignt/  must  surely  be  disgusting  to  fuU-grown  readenK 
And  then  to  hear  a  partial  countryman  assume  the  autheti* 
ti<  try  of  the  poems  attributed  to  O^ian^  or  build  that  au» 
th^'Uicky  upon  the  cii'cumstance  of  the  introduction  of  no 
images  but  such  as  nature  suggests^  is  what  the  understand* 
log  of  the  public  in  the  year  ]d06  must  surely  revolt  at« 
Tl»e  single  unanswerable  question^  pf  '  Whjere  are  the  ma* 
nuscripts  ?'  5ugbt  long  ago  to  have  set  this  foolish  businesA 
at  rest.  The  *  Address  to  the  Sun/  and  many  other  splendid 
patches,  whether  Ossian's  or  Macpherson's,  redeem  it  from 
that  contempt  which  trould  otherwise  attach'  to  such  com^ 
tnoii- place  bombast. 

We  have  hitherto  rarely  agreed  in  judgment  with  our  ai»^ 
thor.  Let  us  view  hhn  in  a  more  favourable  light;  that  is* 
in  one  more  agree^^e  to  our  own  opinions  of  successful 
writing.  We  have  ,  if  aid  that  grammar  is  his  forUm  Th« 
subjoined  quotation  is  worthy  of  attention : 

'A  late  writer,  speaking  of  the  inflections  of  tne  ancient  1^ 
^uagesy  compared  with  the  use  of  auxiliaries  and  particles  among  tbd 
inodernsy  expresses  himself  to  the  following  effects  Oujr  modem 
languages  may,  in  this  respect,  be  compared  to  the  art  of  carpan* 
try  in  its  rudest  state,  w^en  the  union  of  the  materials  employed  by 
the  artisan,  could  be  effected  only  by  the  help  of  those  external, 
eoarse  implements,  pint ,'^  nails^  and  cramps.  The  ancient  languap^es 
resemble  the  same  art  in  its  most  improved  state,  after  the  invention 
of  dovetail,  joints,  grooves,  and  mortises,  when  all  the  principal  func* 
tions  are  effected  by  adapting  properly  the  extremities  of  the  pieces 
to  one  another/ 

Mr.  Barron's  r^narks  upon  the  old^  accustomed  divisions 
(of  the  stile  of  authors^  into  nervous^  feeble,  concise,  diffuse, 
4tc.  &c«^  are  the  very  reiteration  of  repetition.  His  history 
4t^f  the  progress  of  eloquence  is  rather  more  novel  ;Uiis  in- 
deed is  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  book^  and  we  shall 
(therefore  make  some  extracts^  passing  over  the  eloquence  of 
Greece  and  Rome^  the  great  masters  of  each  having  beea 
io  aa)ply  celebrated,  and  confining  ourselves  to  later  exam* 
fiefi.    ^  §oaif  specimen!  of  good  composition^  wd  evem^ 
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tirokes  ofeloc|ueDce/  says  our  author,'  appear  in  theFathera 
of  the  Christian  church;  Lactantins,  Minutius  Felix,  Ori- 
gen,  and  Ghryspstom/  And  is  tljis  the  manner  in  whicb 
the  eloquence  of  Cbrysostom  is  oientioned  ?  an  eloquence 
of  the  most  vivid  nature  ;  copious,  impasaioned,  ornament* 
ed,  and  powerfully  commanding  ?  Is  TertuUian's  energy 
entirely  forgotten  by  this  writer?  He  allows  indeed,  that,  after 
the  revival  of  literature,  and  the  invention  of  printing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  Greece 
and  Rome  appeared  again  among  the  learned.  Erasmus, 
Buchanan,  Meiancthon,  Beza,  and  the  two  Stephens,  dis- 
played aa  extent  of  knowledge  and  a  correctness  of  tastej 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  more  refined  age. 

Upon  these  subjects  our  author  might  have  dilated  to  ad- 
vantage ;  but  he  flies  onward  to  the  more  recent  eloquence 
of  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch.  We  shall  here  select  a  pas- 
sage, which  displays  his  reasoning  abilities  in  a  favourable 
light;  nor  is  the  mattesj[)y  any  means  trite  and  common. 

*  Though  several  of  the  governments  of  modern  Europe  possess  a 
great  share  of  liberty,  yet  none  of  them  present  any  flattering  field 
tor  eloquence,  except  that  of  Great  Britain/  We  may,  perhaps, 
except  some  of  the  specimens  of  oratory  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
diets  o(  the  Swiss  Cai^tons,  or  in  the  meetings  of  the  states  general  of 
the  Utnted  Provinces ;  but  if  we  reflect  a  little,  we  shall  find  insur* 
iDoun table  obstacles  in  the  m&nner  of  consisting  these  iissemblies. 
No  man  can  become  an  eminent  orator  without  long  study,  much 
practice,  and  great  ecquaintince  with  the  world.  He  must  have 
experience  in  business,  and  his  mind  must  be  elevated  by  some  great 
public  interest*  .Scarcely  any  of  these  advantages  can  be  acquired 
by  the  members  of  the  political  bodies  I  have  mentioned.  Their 
'  territories  were  divided  among  small  independent  states,  and  themem* 
bers  ccn  seldom  be  roused  by  any' important  national  object.  They 
were  generally  occupied  about  the  policy,  or  the  laws  of  their  own 
little  community,  and  could  not  grasp  those  great  conceptions  sup- 
'plied  by  occasions,  which  involve  the  fate  of  nations,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  large  bodies  of  mankind.  The  deputies  of  the  States  General 
of  both  these  confederated  bodies,  were  eiec.ted  from  the  members 
fhat  managed  the  business  of  particular  republics,  while  the  States 
General  themselves  are  no  better  than  com;nittees  who  consulted  on 
subjects  of  common  utility,  but  had^io  power  to  decide  or  to  execute* 
Their  decisions  were  adopted  and  authorized  by  the  respective  le^ 
jislalnres  of  the  several  republics,  before  they  could  have  the  forc« 
of  laws,  and  their  meetings  were  neither  so  frequejit  nor  so  lasting  a^ 
to  furnish  speakers  of  eminence.  The  warlike  spirit  of  the  former 
of  these  confederacies,  and  the  mercantile  spirit  of  the  latter,  were^ 
perhaps,  unfriendly  to  (he  elegant  arts,  and  vilified  every  influence 
^ver  the  minds  of  men  that  was  hot  gained  by  force  or  money.  Sol- 
diers and  merchants  have  commonly  been  sparing  of  their  wordS| 
InM  have  ik€ld  the  nobk  praiession  Df^peikiug  in  coutrmpt/ 
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No  good  speaking.  ;|i?Ir.B.  asserts,  could  be  expected  in. 
the  British  parliameritKefore  the  revolution.  The  eloquence 
of  |i  Strafford  perhaps  may  somewhat  controvert  this  as9er<« 
tion.  Generally,  however,  the  opinion  is  warrantable.  Dn^* 
ring  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  indeea,  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  and  knowledge  was  so  considerable  as  to 
furnish  eminent  orators ;  but  the  influence  of  th^  crown  warn  ^ 
so  great,  or  the  topics  of  debate  were  so  few,  that  no  eloquence 
appeared  which  excited  much  attention. 

*  The  succeeding  period,'  observes  Mr.  Barron,  ^  in  tlie  rd^ 
of  Charles  L  probably  would  have  generated  conspicuous  merit  ' 
'  in  the  House  of  Gommons,  had  not  the  enemies  of  the  court 
been  animated  with  a  spirit  of  bigotry  hostile  to  all  great  effort* 
of  genius,  and  the  measures  of  the  court  been  conducted  witk 
an  indiscretion,  which  no  ^loqu^nce  could  defend,  and  whid|v 
it  seems  force  alone  was  qualified  to  support/ 

The  writer  proceeds  through  the  limes  of  Charles  II.,  which 
in  part  displayed  the  violence  of  the  preceding  reign^  and  in 
part  caught  the  spirit  of  that  voluptuous  reason, 

*  When  love  was  all  an  idle  monarch's  care. 
Seldom  in  council,  never  in  a  war/ 

Even  on  discussing  the  settlement  of  our  government  at 
the  revolution,  instead  of  haranguing  with  the  dignity  of  pa* 
triots  and  the  eloquence  of  orators,  the  members  of  the  Bri- 
'  tish  parliaments  entered  into  dry  discussions  of  the  meaning 
of  words,  frivolous  criticisms  on  the  sentiments  of  their  ad- 
versary, and  exhibited  a  picture  of  schools  of  declamation, 
rather  than  of  the  greatest  assemblies  in  the  world  canvas."iing 
the  future  government  of  a  free  people, 

'  Since  the  revolution,'  continues  Mr.  Barron,  ^^  several 
eminent  orators  have  appeared,  but  unfortunately,  at  least  for 
eloquence,  no  great  occasion  has  occurred.'  We  must  con* 
elude  this  sentence  to  have  been  written  previous  to  the 
troubles  in  France.  But  let  us  regularly  follow  the  detail  of 
our  author ; 

*  The  most  eloquent  speaker,  perhaps,  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Common;?,  and  who  managed  the  deliberations  of  that  as-» 
sembly  with  an  ascendancy  no  other  orator  ever  acquired,  I  mean 
tlie  late  Lord  Chatham,.after  getting  into  power  by  declaiming  against 
continental  connections,  supported  them  with  vigour,  and  carried 
them  farther  than  had  been  done  by  any  former  minister/ 

Not  to  interfere  with  the  political  question  which  this  sen- 
tence involves,  and  passing  by  Sir  William  Wyndham  and 
^r^  Pulleney  (wi^ose  extemporaneous  speeches,  how- 
^x&Xg  Voltaire  k^s  pronounced  to  be  ecjual  to  the  studied 
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orations  of  Crceroaod  Detto»thenes)^  l6t  «s  ttnttire  to  add 
Mr.  Barron's  account  of  English  eloquence,  some  opinion  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Vox,  as  our  first  and  most  aocottplismd  ortt- 

The  dificrcnce  of  style  observable  in  the  speeches  of  thes^ 
^Ktraordinarymen^lYBS  as  marked  and  decided  as  perhaps 
ever  appeared  in  the  compositions  of  any  two  authors.  Tht 
§tyle  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  rhetorical  and  diffh^ ;  that  of  Mr.  Fo5r, 
close  and  argumentative.  The  former  seemed  to  Wke  a  ge- 
neral  survey  .of  the  subjectin  his  comprehensive  mind>  and 
to  pour  forth  a  mighty,  uninterrupted  tide  of  eloquence 
over  the  whole,  without  any  very  logical  arrangement,  or 
division  of  his  arguments,  according  to  the  importance  of 
particular  points  which  he  had  to  establish.  Air.  Fox,  on 
the  contrary,  began  with  a  dty  exposi  of  his  mattk'ials ;  stat«* 
ed  each  part  of  the  subject,  anq  specified  that  Which  de-^ 
manded  the  chief  attention.  Then  giving  the  leins  to  his 
powerful  and  collected  eloquence,  in  a  stile,  pure,  manly^  and 
perspicuous,  he  ran  througn  th^  several  departments  of  the 
business  in  debate;  with  a  wonderful  variety  of  illustration, 
adapted  his  address  alternately  to  tlie  calculating  and  the 
sanguine  hearer ;  assailed  the  former  with  leJl  the  accuracy  of 
detail,  and  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  latter  with  all  the  en« 
thusiasm  of  passion.  Though  he  was  so  rapid,  he  was  al« 
ways  clear;  no  unnecessary  amphCcation,  no  redundant 
words,  impeded  the  passage  of  his  arguments  to  the  uoder-^ 
standing  of  the  senate.  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches  might  certainly 
have  been  curtailed  without  injury  to  the  matter  which  they 
contained.  Superfluity  of  woid»*washis  prevailing  defect. 
Whbever  reads  his  orations  in  print,  will  find  that  a  peQ 
may  be  drawn  across  many  expressions,  and  tlie  sense  re- 
mam  complete.  But  this  flowing  manner  had  the  great-i 
est  effect  upon  the  bouse  :  this  very,  copiousness  persuaded 
numerous  hearers  that  nothing  but  the  strongest  grouud 
could  enable  an  orator  to  make  so  overwhelming  an  attack 
upon  his  adversaries  ;  to  present  so  full  a  front  to  them  ia 
^  battle. 

Mr.  Fox  drew  up  his  forces  in  closer  array.  It  was 
not  jthe  gay  array  of  Asia,  glittering  to  the  sun  in  all  the  pomp 
of  military  ornament;  but  the  iron  phalanx  of  Macedon, 
compact  and  terrible.,  with  spears  pointed  on  every  side. 
To  drop  our  similes,  Mr  Pitt  had  the  advantage  in  the  power 
pf  recommending  measures  to  parliament ;  he  placed  the 
subject  in  a  more  captivating  light  j  he  concealed  wha^ 
woul^  liave  oflfcnded  by  avoiding  partipularity.  Mr.  Fo:c 
was  greatest  in  reply.  His  memory  Ijere  was  astonishing, 
^d  has  epabled  bim^  as  many  ^{  pur  reader^  will  irecoU^ctjf 
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to  answar  a^peteh  that  has  lasted  for  three  honrs^  so  metho* 
4icaUy^  that  there  was  not  a  single  argument  which  he  did 
6ot  endeavbirr  t^  cotifuie  Uriatitn,  and  exactly  in  the  order 
in  which  his  opponent  brought  it  forward.  But  we  must  take^ 
otit  leave  of  these  illustrious  rivals ;  with  a  wish  that  some 
Jijsjtorian  or  poet  may  arise  worthy  to  apostrophise  them — 

t*ortunati  ambo !  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt. 
Nulla. dies  unquam  memort  vos  exiitiet  alvo  ! 

iThe  second  volume  of  this  work  contains  Mr.  B/s  opinions 
upon  epistolary, philosophical^  and  historical  writing;  upon  th« 
merits  of  ancient  and  modem  authors  ;  upon  pastorals^  upon 
lyric,  didactic,  descriptive,  epic,  and  dramatic  poetry.  Hisex-> 
amplesare  ta^en  from  the  most  noted  authors  in  each  kind  of 
composition,  and  are  so  perfectly  the  counterpart  of  Blair's  ex- 
fimples  and  sentiments  upon  th^  same  beads,  that  we  shall  be  . 
excused  for  omitting  useless  selections.  In  his  logical  informa- 
tion Mr.  Barron  is  more  original ;  after  extracting  therefore 
hisopinion  of  the  merits  of  a  syllogism  as  a  mode  of  reasoning, 
we  shall  return  to  hiscriticisms  upon  those  epic  poems,  which 
are  less  commonly  read^  and  with  these  ihall  conclude  our 
article.  -  , 

After  going  through  every  species  of  syllogistic  reasoning, 
and  detailing  the  comparative  merit!  and  defects  of  each 
Ipecies,  Mr.  Barron  sums  up  as  follows: 

•  *  What  then,  is  the  mystery  of  this  mighty  syllogistic  art,  which 
has  so  long  engaged  the  attention  of  learned  men,  and  is  still  account- 
ed'by  many  of  that  description  to  contain  something  ^  raeritonuus,. 
«r  to  be  an  analysis  of  the  art  of  reasoning?  It  is  no  more  than  this, 
"  Whatever  agrees  with  any  genus,  will  agree  with  every  species  of 
that  genus;  or  whatever  disagrees  with  any  genus,  will  disagree 
with  every  species  of  that  genus."  If  .this  be  the  principle  of  the 
art,  can  we  wonder  at  the  self-evidence  of  all  the  conclusions  of  "all 
its  syllogisms,  or  that  it  never  gratified  science  or  business  with  tbt 
discovery  of  any  useful  truth  V 

One  other  extract  will  explain  our  author's  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  a  syllogism  more  satisfactorily. 

^  But,  while  I  reprobate  the  syllogistic  method,  for  being  nuga- 
toty  and  insignificant  as  an  instrument  of  reasoning,  I  admit  its  high 
merit  as  an  engine  of.wrangling  and  controversy.  It  was  the  hap* 
piest  contrivance  that  could  have  been  devi^d  for  conducting  those 
public  disputations  and  comparative  trials,  which  for  ages  prevailed 
in  Europe,  and  in  which  the  discovyy  of  truth  was  tio  part  of  the 
ambition  of  the  combatants.  The  most  ready  and  acute  framer  of  syl- 
logisms was  sure  to  retire  triumphant.  The  grand  contest  was  not 
whether  the  syllogism  contained  any  useful  truth.  Tlie  objpct  of 
#ae  party  was  t^  naintain  its  legitimacy ;  of  the  other,  to  control 
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^crC  or  deny  one  of  its  propo&itiond.  Wrangling  thus  became  i^ 
science  ;  and  the  mind  of  a  roan,  apparently  enthusiastic  in  the  ih$co>^ 
Tery  of  truth  and  knowledge,  never  wandered  farther  fronv  th^ 
paths/ 

To  advert  to  lighter  subjects^  we  shall  pass  by  Honier> 
Virgil^  Tusso,  and  Miltoo,  in  the  same  silence  that  we  bury 
]Mr.  Barron's  hackneyed  thoughts  upon  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,Livy,Sallust,  and  other  ancient  authors,  and  allow  him 
only  to  sp^ak  upon  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire,  the  Lusiad  of 
Carooens,  the  Leonidas  of  Glover^  and  the  Epigoniad  of 
Wilkie.        • 

*  Tlie  llenriade  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  epic  excellence.  Jt  is 
a  singular  effort  of  the  extensive  genius  of  its  author,  who  possessed 
the  uncommon  capacity  of  e:jcelling  in  every  department  of  letter^ 
to  which  he  inclined  to  apply.  The  civil  war  of  France  under  Hen- 
ry the  fourth  was  an  unfortunate  subject,  as  it  was  too  recent,  how- 
ever splendid  and  important*  to  admit  those  liberties  with  the  dates 
end  transactions  of  history,  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  an  in- 
teresting epic  fable.  The  author  accordingly  has  been  obliged  to 
commit  violations  of  truth,  so  stubborn  as  to  destroy  almost  the  ere* 
dibility  of  every  incident  he  had  to  advance.  He  has  also  been  uu* 
lucky  in  his  machinery,  which  consists  entirely  of  allegorical  person-? 
p^s,  such  as  Discord,  War,  Fanaticism,  State-policy,  and  Love.' 

Mr.  Barron's  reasons  for  this  condemnation  of  Voltaire*^ 
machinery  we  think  insufficient.  They  are  the  follow^ 
Jngs 

*  These  beings  might  be  congenial  to  the  events,  and  thty  wer^ 
perhaps  the  only  ones  expedient  to  be  introduced.' 

This  confession  isirnough ;  but  Mr.  Barron  proceeds :  he 
gives  his  reasons  for  the  expediency  which  he  condemns. 

*  These  allegorical  personages  are  introduced  by  Voltaire,  because 
his  countrymen  would  not  have  relished  the  machinery  founded  upon 
their  religious  creed;  but  they  are  improper  to  be  employed  in  any 
transaction  where  the  poet  intends  not  to  compose  a  fairy  tale,  but  to 
hold  forth  a  consistent  story  which  he  expects  his  reader  to  believe.* 

This  is  hyper-critical;  we  do  not  quarrel  with  Sin  and  Death 
in  Milton,  nor  with  the  Spirit  from  Hell  in  the  Pharsalia> 
although  truth  is  the  basis  of  that  poem^  as  well  as  of  Paradise 
Lost.  Mr.  Barron,  however,  allows  the  merit  of  the  Uenriade : 

*  Voltaire,  notwithstandingali  these  disadvantages,  makes  a  res- 
pectable figure,  as  an  epic  {]i)tt. .  His  descriptions  are  bold  and 
lively.  His  sentiments  are  always  spirited,  and  sometimes  sublime. 
His  versification  has  all  the  merit  the  French  language  and  rhvm^ 
cau  bestow' 
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'  'We  cannot  afford  room  for  Mr.  Barron's  further  opinions 
of  epic  poelrj, '  We  must  be  contented  to  wrap  up   his 
sense  in  more  concise  language.    The  Lusiad  of  Camoend 
was  almost  unknown  in  this  country  till  it  was  trandated  by 
Mickle  from  the  Portuguese.     The  subject  which  the  ^oet 
has  chosen^  is  the  naval  expedition  of  his  countrymeti  in  tiie 
Ixeginning  of  the  sixteenth  centivry>  to  discover  a  passage  16 
the  Indian  seas.     Ttie  author  displays  no  small  poeticarme^ 
rik.     Like  Tasso,  he  extracts  the  machinery  from  the  vulgar 
creed  of  the  times ;  necromancers^  hobgoblins,  and  ghosts,  ace 
the  supernatural  agents  to  whorn  he  has  recourse,  wh^n  his 
human  actors  are  found  insufficient  to  accompltsb  bis  pur- 
poses.    His  characters  are  well  delineated  ;    his  descriptions 
greUvely  and  picturesque  ;  his  sentiments  are  noble  and  he-- 
roic.    To  this  character  of  the  Lusiad,  which  we  have  epi-^ 
tomized  from  our  author,  we  must  add,  that  it  is  upon  the 
whole  extrerU^ly  tedious.     Like  the   Madoc  of  Southey,  it 
can  occasionally  boast  of  brilliant  passages ;  but  no  reader, 
we  think^  could  patiently  complete  the  perusal.        •        ' 

The  Leonidas  of  Glover  exhibits  the  most  noble  xmd  4es« 
perate  enterprize  ever  atchieved  by  determined  heroism^ 
Bamely,  the  glorious  resistance  of  four  hundred  Spartans 
(s^ys  our  author — but  the  number  wm  three  hundred)  ^under 
Leonidas,  at  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  against  the  immense 
force  of  Persia.  There  are  some  deviations  from  history  in 
this  poem,  but  none  that  are  violent.  It  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  worthy  record  of  an  illustrious  action  ;  and  [>eculiar  in- 
terest is  added  to  it  by  ample  delineations  of  the  manners  and 
sentiments  of  the  luxurious  and  superstitious  Asiatics.  It  is 
farther  enriched  by  occiisional  views  of  the  Egyptian  philo* 
sophy,  and  with  accounts  of  curious  productions  of  art  and 
nature.  *'The  versification,  though  inferior  to  the  best  of 
Milton* — here  we  must  leave  Mr.  Barron  i  wiien  he  com- 
pares Glover  to  Milton,  even  in  the  structure  of  his  verse, 
^e  can  have  tio  more?  to  say  to  him. 

The  Epigoniad  of  Wilkie  does  not  admit  of  much  inte^ 
rest  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  narrative,  namely, 
the  history  of  the  siege  of  Thebes.  The  same  manneis, 
sentiments,  and  illustrations,  which  are  common  in  Homer, 
recur  to  the  reader,  and  he  seems  to  peruse  an  imitation,  if 
not  a  copy  of  the  Iliad.  The  poetical  embellishments  are 
animated  ;  and  the  versification  S  simple,  fojccible,  and  me* 
iodious.  The  episode  of  the  death  of  Hercules  is  highly 
finished  ;  it  is  perhaps  the  capital  Wauty  of  the  work^  and  li 
introduced  with' abondance  of  propriety. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  our  aitthor  upon  the  above- 
jnentioned  epic  poems.     His  ppinion  of  the  last  is  certainly 
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loo  favourable.  The  Eptgoniad  is  little  known^  neHown  heshra 
pf,,  and  aeldomer  read.  We  suspect  that  its  atteH^on  to  the 
unities  won  the  heart  of  the  classical  lecturer. 

Mr.  B*  has  omitted  theShipwreek  of  Talconer^  certainly  a*. 
most  beautiful  poem,  and,  if  not  strict! j  epic,  partaking  of 
the  better  nature  of  that  composition.  The  art  with  which  ^ 
nautical  terms  are  introduced  into  Falconer's  melodious 
terse,  is  surprising,  bnt  the  episode  of  Anna  and  Palemon, 
in  the  story  related  by  the  latter,  is  deeply  interesting  i& 
every  nobler  feeling  of  the  soul,  and  the  powers  of  poetry 
hardly  ever  clothed  in  more  impressive  language  the  rapture 
of  attachment. 

*  The  poems  of  Ossii^n  (says  Mr.B.)  are  a  curioas  literary  pbiB-« . 
nomenob  ;*--ihold,  gentle Cal€donia,n!  Theimposition of  Vpr-* 
tigern  and  Rowena  has  appeared  since  you  composed  your' 
Lectures,  and  such  tricks  are  no  Ipnger  curious.  Nay,  that 
ingenious  youth,  that  youth  of  exceeding  promise  (whose , 
benefit  was  fixed  by  the  particular  desire  of  several  persons 
of  distinction),  M^t^r  Shakespeare  Ireland,  was  a  bashful 
impostor  compared  with  Master  James  Macpberson.  The 
former  did  deem  it  necessary  to  forge  some  ancient  manu-* 
scripts,  and  to  deceive  the  great  antiquarians.  Dr.  A.  Dr.  Bi 
and  Dr.  C,  with  the  hand-writing  iof  William  Shakespeare. 
Btit  Macpherson  never  gave  a  fac-simile  of  Ossian's  pen- 
manship. Like  Chatterton,  he  never  produced  his  Rowley  ; 
Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odi. 

Our  general  opinion  of  Mr.  Barron's  merits  will  be  givenj 
by  repeating  the  observation  with  which  we  set  out,  that  hia 
woik  is  superseded  by  that  of  Blair,  excepting  only  in  tho8« 
parts  which  treat  more  fully  of  grammar,  lo^i«, and  the  hia** 
tory  of  eloquence,  to  which  we  have  r^teired  -  our  read*' 
ers.  What  ne  has  advanced  new  upon  these  subjects  would 
have  made  a  good  supplement  to^  the  volumes  of  the  former 
lecturer;  but  his  book,  as  it  is  now  edited,  only  con  firms 
the  justness  of  the  title  by  which  we  have  frequently  desig* 
Dated  the  present  age,  aiid  which  may  be  called,  even  more 
properly  than  the  era  of  .vice,  or  of  frivolity,— the  era  of  re- 
publication. 


AltT.  Ylll.— Recollections  of  Paris  in  the  Years  I802,-S.4-5.  . 
By  J.  Pinkerton.        In  two   Volumes,  ^vo.    Leng^man^ 
18()6. 

s.    MR.  Pinkerlonhat  already  bad  the  good  <^  bind  fortttfie  to 
attract  his  own  share  of  public  attention,  4nd  has  been  loi^ 
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known  as  an  antiquarian^  a  medallist/^  geographer^  andtb^ 
most  inveterate  foe  whpiit  these  modern  days  have  produQcdji 
to  Ibai  remnant  of  the  Celtic  nations,  that  yet  inhabit  part 
Qfth^  vjreatcrn  edge  pf  this  island  and  a  considerable  portion 
gf  Ireland.  Notwithstapding  his  preju^i9es,  however,  thia 
gentleban  has  had  no  scruple  to  trust  the  safety  of,  hi?  per-? 
ton  to  thr  guardianship  of  the  French,,  who  arc  at  least  a% 
CJ^lfi.ca^the  greater  part  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  form 
thf^  most  numerous  portion  of  the  descendants  yf  the  ^ncien^ 
xQaeIr  Not  only  h^s  }^e  thus  confided  in  their  generosity, 
but  with  unex^mpl^d*  candour  has  returned  divested  of  hit 
W.c*^ot  inveteracy,  afnd  full  to  the  very  brim,  of  French  i;aan* 
ners  imd  French  <?ool?iery,  TJi^is  new  Block  of  ideas  was  toq 
yalual^lf  ,ta  be  bM.ri^d  in  oblivion,  or  to  serve  only  tp  en)bel- 
li^h  the  petty  deta,ilf  of  a  dinner-table;  a^nd  our  author,  no-r 
thing  li>th,  has  suffered  himself  lobe  persuaded  by  the  ad- 
i5Jce  of  his  friends  to  share  bis  feelings  with  the  public.  Here, 
hoi|n^ver,  he  professes-  to  reveal  no  secrets  of  families,  to 
attempt  no  violation  of  domestic  secrecy,  bMt  m  ^beroiesa 
and  s^^ness  to  contemplate  the  character  of  a  people,  who 
have  hardly  yet  reposed  from  the  storms  pfar  sanguinary  revo^ 
Intiotip^   Let  us  consider  how  far  this  ha^  been  etfecte<L 

We  do  not  learn  in  these  volumes  ii;  what  manner  Mr^ 
^inkerton  found  his  way  to  France,  but  y^guess  that  he  was 
one  of  the  many  unfortunates,  whom  the  arbitrary  vk>lence 
pf  the  pew  emperor  converted  from  guests  into  prisoners,  to 
gfratify*  an  impotent  rage,  unable  to  vent  itself  upon  more 
•erioua  objects.  Our  author  assures  us,  however,  vyith  some 
complacency,  that  his  treatment  was  more  favourable  than 
that  of  many  others;  an  advantage  which  he  owed  to  his 
literary  reputation.  The  kindness  does  not  appear  to  have 
l)eeq  lavished  upon  an  ungrateful  object,  and  throughout 
this  work  we  hearjmore  of  the  good  qualities  of  our  nelgh-s 
ho^n  than  it  is  .usual  to  meet  with  in  English  writers;, 
It  jippears  to  have  been  the  intention  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  the baekoeyed  topics  of  former  travellers,  and  to, 
preaeiit  a  view,  if  not  complete,  at  least  peculiar  ;  ?^nd  we 
thi^k  it  would  ^  imfair  to  deny  that  Mr.    Pinkerton  ha^i 

?»rodQced  a  very  amusing  work,  in  which  also  aome  nseful  in- 
brmation  is  contained.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  many 
iy  inptoibs  of  bad  taste  are  every  where  apparent,  that  we, 
find  long  and  irrelevant  digressions,  an  idle  parade  of  learo^ 
iHg,  and  an  unreasoiiable  admiration  of  the  French*  to  use; 
po  hiarsher  terms.  There  is  little  grouping  in  this,  sketch. 
The  figures  ^re  occasionally  weJl  shewn,  they  sometime^ 
singly  shew  sufficient  expression,  bat  the};  do  not  harmo* 
oiaK^t  they  have  little  connexion  with  each  other^  and  re- 
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itnUSle  rather  a  series  of  detached  pencHIthgs  stuck  oh  dn^ 
jpieee  of  canvass^  than  the  finished  picture  of  a  master* 
'  One  consequence  of  this  patching  system^  is  to  prevent 
^Impossibility  of  our  giving  any  general  view  of  tHte  contents 
t>P  these  volumes  We  can  ohl>  offer  a  few  remarks  on  particu- 
lar passages^  which  differ  from  the  rest  in  novelty,  excellence, 
or  defects;  We  are  first  of  all  presented  with  some  gene- 
ral ideis  on  the  siibject  of  Paris,  which  might  have  bifeen  col- 
lected  without  Any  great  difficulty  on  thisiide  of  the  straH»» 
In  the  second  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  environs  of  thte 
Preoch  metropolis,  a  few  observations  more  peculiar  to  the 
Itnthor  are  to  be  found.  He  meets  a  Frenchman,  to  whotrk 
lie  ^escaois  with  enthusiasm  on  the  beauties  of  the  Seine  i 
the  Frenchman  coldly  replies  that  he  sees  nothing  in  it,  ex- 
4:ept  that  it  is  brown  in  winter  and  green  in  summer;  'MrJ 
Prnkcrton  notes  down  that  *  the  French  *m general  do  not  seeiti 
to  be  much  impressed  with  the  beauties  of  nature.*  la  it  in  the 
Ireart  of  a  crowded  capitkl  that  we  are  to  expect  that  entWHk?- 
ashc  admiration  of  the  forms  of  nature,whicb  often  approferffefe 
in  li\'ely  minds  to  a  minor  degree  of  insanity;  or  atl^st 
resembles  madness  in  its  vehemence,  as  it  does  superstition  fh 
its  intolerance  ?  But  if  our  autfior's  taste' exceeds  that -effthfe 
French  in  appreciating  the  beauties  of  nature,  fie  is  resolved 
that  he  will  not  fall  behind,  where  th^- elegancies  of  art  ^le* 
mand  his  praise. "       «  '   '' 

On  a  visit  to  the  porcelain  manufacture  at  Sevret,  belw 
overwhelmed  with  delight,  and  concludes  a  paragraph  of  ad» 
.uiiratipn  with  the  following  obserfatioBs  :  'r-  • -- 

*  Ev€n  in  trifling  objects  there  are  a  taste  aird  fancy  charaeffri^ti^ 
v,  ^f  the  French  gaiety  ami  amiability.  For  examplfe,  ivoin  a  bed  of 
Tight  blue  rises  a  charming  girl  of  the  porcelain  callctl  uhite  biscoi(» 
y^ho  k  wiihdrafwing  her  shift'  from  her  bosom,  an<i  locking  down 
1^ilii  grtat  avidity,  aii  if  in  search -of  a  little  fmfcing-  animal,  that 
launts  the  fair  j  while  from  the  bottom  oi  lhe'*t)©d  p^ep$  out  w  \ki\^ 
malicipuu  cupid,  the  real  author  cf  the  sting:  The  gr<?y  ii^t4 
guide  observed  wiih  a  smile,  **JSee,  wr,  she  beUe>^»itis  aflea^aadit 
isl.6vc!""     ■  .      }  ,  i-'   ^     ,. 

•  \Ve  presume  it  requires  a  six  months*  te^tdence  in  Uranei 
1o  (eel  a  just  admiration  of  the  delicacy  of  flca-catehing*-  Bni 
people,  when  tliey  are  resolved  to  admire  every  thing/  mvth 
sunietiines  give  oettei  proof  uf  their  good  wiU  tBaiijlfa^ 
gtjodta^jte.  ,  ;  ,. 

,  Inihe  iJumI  chapter  Mr. rinkerton  encfcav^ur-^  to coitjElii* 
tiWale  to  the  reader  the  delight  which  be  ^as  received  fronj 
J^^ench  intmners  and  society,  cynd  be-  launcbes  forth  ^H^ 
prt^i-*^!?!^-^*^^'^*  b^tray^omewj^rni to  offeelings  towards  the  !^ari^ 
«btfJi4A9it:5^iv»fj6s5i,  ^.  <;>faseir\^«,  are  perpetually wl  itttwwlf 
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tipnsK^toftbeirsex/  Their  qualities  iu^edseti)!  W  ex^ 
ceed  those  of  our  countrywomen  io  erery  character;  btit 
tl^ose  of  wife^  mother^  daughter;  or  sister.  We  can  readily 
^nceive  a  man  to  prefer  a  French  woman  a^  a  mistress  or  m 
|riep<Ubut  to  persuade  us  to  believe  in  their  MpKrioritv  in  any 
X  of  the  mMresQcred  and  important  duties  of  life^  would  require 
something  more  than  plain  r^asoaingiand  ooald  hardly  be  aH- 
cbieved  even  by  the  influence  of  French  wioes^  which  Mr« 
Pinkerton  assures  us  are  so  efficaciouSr '  in  exdting  the  amp* 
IQOs  passions/  We  have  here  a  singular  proof  exhibited  of 
^he  coasUty  of  the  French  matrons^  wbtou  we  present  to  oui 
readers.  .  •        / 

*  *  Le^  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,*  as  not  un^iequenify  hi^ipenlt 
to  the  tiinexperienced  traveller,  that  the  French  fair  grant  their  f^* 
vours  without  previous  selection,  difficulty,  and  devotion^  Inaume* 
fable  are  the  young  and  beautiful  females  who  preserve  the  sanctity 
of  the  marriage^bed,  and  amidst  a  charming IVeedom  of  mannerti  and 
evei|  a  ^^at  friendship  for  another  roan,  are  modeb  of  maternal  ten^ 
dernets,  and  conjugal  fidelity.  **  No,  my  good  sh*,  it  would  infalti* 
biy  be  the'de^th  of  my  husband,  the  father  of  my  child  reh,  and  I 
diould  never  survive  the  consciousness  of  having  catised  such  a  dis^ 
^stec,"  waf  the,  answer,  of  au  enchanting  Parisian  ladyi  a|]ter~tonjf 
solicitation,  to  ay  outhjfut  admirer/ 

What  are^  we  to  think  of  this  I  Must  we  consent  to  admit 
feelings  of  prudence  in  place  of  tho<«e  of  honour?  There  is>  iqf 
^e  esti^^tetion  of  thi^ehlhantress,  no  turpitude  in  adultery : 
rihe  resists  the  solicitations  of  herlover^  hot  from  the  want  of 
a  wish  to  yield  to  them,  but  from  fetir  of  the  consequences 
This  lady  IS  just  as  ch^te  as  is  the  villain  honest,  whoim  fea^ 
of  the  halter  deters  from  stealing  when  he  is  likely  to  be  de^ 
tectcd.  ' 

A  chapter  on  neology,  or  the  introduction,  of  new  words 
into  the  French  language,  contains  some  amusing  matter,and 
ibe  same  praise  may  be  extended  to  that  which  treats  of  the 
-state  of  literature  in  Paris.  With  natural  yet  just  feelings, 
Mr.  Pinkerton  applauds  the  em{>loyment  of  literary  men 
to  discharge  the  dp  ties  of  many  o£the  first  offices  under  go* 
Vernment,  to  whichj,  as^^lie  observes,  *4alents  and  knowledge 
are  certainly  better  iulapted  than  impudence  and  ignorance/ 
It  would  be  well  for^many  countries  if  their  goveraoi's  un« 
derstood  this  truth,  and  added  practice  to  cpnvictioii,  tliat 
without  knowledge  and  talents  np  individual  should  be  triist^ 
ed  wiUi  any  important  functioti,  while  a  combination  of 
strong  powers  and  adequate  cuUivfitido,  fits  iQen  foi^  every 
arduous  situattonr„  and  addfiitsof  being  transferrecl  to  evert , 
fioman  purstiilK  Great  part  of  manKind  is  y^t  Wet  with* 
those  prejudices  of  the  darker  ageaj^vrhi^  considered  ati  ap« 

Caxi.  RiT,  Vol  i».  x\w^6«r,  lf06,  .      » 
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|H^ClI^»f:ei^K^i9Uldil4lMMbltt  in  etery  6cciipatioiv<$fl^;  iftA 
iprcre  igB^rwl  of  Ibf  u^qiieationabk  fact^  that  a  man  wb^ 
i^bews.ixiwt^l  laleptff  ia  one  thiog  will  show  them  in  alt 
|ilb#rSj  W  whioh  he  may  he  iodacmU^  direct  his  exentotM 
U  api^efira^  h^wever^  from  the  aceoaatof  this  traveller,  that 
If  tUeIit«r4yrv.  mM  have  the  advaoia|get)f  living  under  a  go^ 
Vfroaiettk  wh'icfo  calls  then  to  participate  ia  the  bononrs  of 
tbe  ^mc^i  tfi^y  nteeWei^  other  respects  a  very  inleriorreward 
£^  the  predtM^  o€  Iheir  uDderstanaings.  Worke  of  litieratare 
tr^e  pvrcbsMd&C  Huadequate  prices^  and  the  whole  tribe  o< 
l^KselUxf^  wUh  few  eicceptiofts^  are  stigmalisi^  as  open 
rogues. 

Not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  6rst  of  thejse  volumes^ 
onr  author,  indignant  at  the  perversions  of  reason  which  have 
occasioned  so  much  mischief  in  France  in  the^e  latter  yearly 
is  unaMe  to  resist  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the  priacipJen 
inculcated  by  Housseau.  That  eccentric  and  mtdtaiken^  bui 
eloquent  and  ingenious  writer  is,  accordingly,  %  Insged  in  by 
the  shoulders  to  suffer  martyrdom. in  these  Recoltaciionso* 
Paris  ;  and  bi^'doctrines  are  considered  and  coofiated  in  fiv& 
entire  4:hapter8«  which  are  introduced  atvariocri  inte^tatV 
without  any  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  vttorlc,.  and  appear  id 
&aye,been  interjected  by  some  oonvtilsSon  of  book^tnatiitg- 
between  the  regular  st^rata  of  clmpters,  which  are  .obviofVRly 
of  ia  secbndiEiry  kind  and  consist  of  the/^fiw  of  fpuij^r  boplngii^ 
We  do  not  pretend  to  assign  the  ca*i3e  of  this  pU^yjpmenoa. 
any  more  than  Mr*  Pinkerton  has  pretended  to  eiyplfuu  [i\p. 
inineralogicai  appearances  in  the  vicinity  of  Parjs^  .  ,  . 

-.  Some  ac(^ount  is  given  of  the  palace  of  Luxembourg^in  tb^' 
gardens'of  which  a  treeof  celebrated  size  planlec^.by  the, 
i^^nd bf#Mary  d6  Medicis  formerly  grew/  and  gave  occ^^i^^a 
tq  the  following  occurrence : 

*  I  believe  this  was  tbc  genuine  tree  of  Grncovia,  so  called  bj,'  i^ 
pani  Dot  frotn  the  Polish  town,  Iwrt  from  tbe  old  ^otd'  Craquer,^ 
H^bich  si^ides  to  gossip,  as  we  «ay  to  cmck  Jokes.  For  here  the"^ 
politicians  twed  to  ^assemble, and  ait  likf  so  roa^ydesttmes,  «piniiki^ 
xbe  thread  of  iiatioas  on  wheels  of  sotien  wood.  Amona  others  an 
t^p^f  dwring  Ih^retgfi t^i L6\m  K V.y,  rendered  himself  remarkabie 
l^  a  duly  hoa^t  thai  ^\^uldcQ%qiUT  England  with  twenty^  thou«> 
sand  meiu  A  hpary  Jiatriiot,  u^presswi  with  the  energy  of  this  dis- 
course^ thought  of  tne  prating  abbe-on  his  (leath  bed,  and  introdu- 
ced the  following  item  jnto  his  wi\i,  '*  I  leave  to  an  ahbc,  whose  • 
nanae'l  never  knew,  but  well  Known  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg by  the  name  of  abhi  fxventy  thousand  men,  the  surn  of  twenty 
thousand  fr^ilcs/*  The"  abbe  was  so  well  known  by  this  •designa- 
tion, thaf, 'attended  by  some  witnesses  from  the  garden,  who  i!flinn- 
ed  that  He  was  the  genuine  abbii  twenty  thousand  rmti^'hv  revived  t^he] 
money,  being probttbly  the  only  person  who  had  ever  derived  any 
advantage  from  chattering  nonsense  undtflp  the  tree  of  Cracovia/ 
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•    fii  the  I4ifi  chapter  an  ihteri»tittg  accomK  i«  ftrtijibed  df 
the  excavations  which  rem  berreatb  a  great  part  of  l^afisy  m4  , 
by  ^he  decay  of  their  roofe  anrd  piflairs,  som^thiie^ocCalioD  th4 
ttto«t  serious  accirfeiits.  AHttle  ferttief  on  Bootraparte*  comei 
tipon  the  stage,  and  is  iiitrorfiicecl  firbife  th^f  author  d^trssei 
the  subject  of  theexhibhiod  Of  pictore^,  of  which  ip any,  cA 
might  of  coiirse  be  expected,  fegard  ehfe  ptt'Sdn  itrd  actionl  , 
of  the  French  chief.    One  of  these  repressed  9aditaparte 
In  Egypt,  visiting  an  hospital^  where  many  of,  the  SoMiefi 
irese  nt  of  the  plague,  an^  endeavootinff^  bV  toueWftjf  tbdf 
sores,  to  dispel  that  contagious  terroc.  which  threatMed  t^ 
overwhehii  tbe  courage  of  histrof^.    The  rcdtcf  tb^  tiorf 
we  give  in  Mr.  Pinkertoh's  words  c 

-  '  -i  ....  .  .    ,       ., 

*  Such  was  the  account  given  in  Fruteti  Bni  aeeeived  witkoilt 
4tmbt  or  hositatiott^  at  the  time  wtot  it  was  rep^td  hate  Aftt  ' 
B^aapartabad.orcbiied  tkc  akk  aliaii^  to  he  poisoned^,  m  older  ttk 
mr<M  tbe  incumbrft&ae.  It  was  also  said  Ibat  Desgenets,  aipb}^ 
-aician,  who  appears  ia  this  ptclore  with  BcHu^ane,  (and  ^  mfU 
reseinhlance  was  acknowledged  by  all  Paris)^  was  the  vefiy  person 
wbohad  .r€j)«rte3  tbat  the  general  of  the  East  had.  been  ghilty  of 
this  cruelty.  It  seems,  however,  JiUle  probable  that  in  such  a  case 
the  subject  should  have  been  permitted  to  Be  tBui  expoSfed  to  public 
observation  arid  inquiry  :  and  this  respectable  physitiali  has  ccr* 
tainly  not  been  rewarded  for  his  silence,  havfng  no  office  or  embln* 
ment  thiat  can  bespeak  the  consciousness  of  such  fO)  action.  I  have, 
also  conrersed  with  many  literary  men  who  werA  wilh  the  army  df 
tie  Eastland  who  spoke  with  great  freedom  and  dislike  of  the  dyritji 
campaign,  as  an  enterprise  equally  rash  and*  tisdesgy  hot  neter  beard 
wny  charge  open  this.accoant.  it  anay  he  said  that  iht  hoaaul-  of 
the  Frendt  name  induced  then  to  thi^  siJenee  ;  but  no  FienehaNM 
forgets  that  Bonaparte  is  an  Italiati:  ami  a  Cor^ica^  The  reader'  ' 
will,  however,  judge  for  himself;  but  those  who  have  the  h^t  heartl^ 
will  be  the  last  to  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  tbe  accusation/ 

The  naineralogy  of  the  netghboorhood  of  Pari^  \$  wnsi« 
<dered  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  as  extremely  intere(stiog,  thougti 
the  whole  country  is  composed  of  those  materials  called  se- 
condary^ and  affords  no  illustration  of  the  trtith  6t  falsehood 
of  the  hypotheses  which  now  divide  the  public  opinion/oa 
the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  earth  into  its  present  form* 
Vegetable  and  animal  exuviae  appear,  however,  to  the  bulk 
of  observers  as  the  greatest  curiosities  affoMed  by  the  mine- 
ral kingdom  ;  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  imtnen^  (Col- 
lection of  shells  found  at  Grighon,  near  Vei'sailles,  is  xx^etif-  . 
tioned  in  this  part  pf  the  work.  Nearly  20d  varieties  in,  thfe 
most  perfect  state  of  preservation,  may  be  gathered  with  nt 
moderi^  degree  of  trouble.  The  absurd  idea  of  Voltaire  rs 
notic^^  who  would  not  allovi^  the  existence  of  minensi 
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tbellti  bqk  accouoied  for  tbeir  appearanoe  by  «smtif|s,tlmt 

those  so  called,  .bad  been  really^  thrown  away  by  pugru^ 

on  their  return  from  the  Holyliand. 

;    A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 

medicine  in  France^  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  imagines  wpiiTd 

•peedily  equal  that  ii\  England  if  (he  emoluments  were  as 

fr<sat.  Our  author  expresses  very  sensibly  the  comfort  of 
aving  a  physician's  visit  at  the  moderate  expence  of  five  s\x\U 
lines^  precludj^s  the  necessity  of  employing  iterant  apothe*^ 
cariesj  so  often  the  authors  of  irremediable  mischief  to  theif 
patients.  ^  .      ^. 

'iDFptnct/saysMr.Piaifertent  'anapothecsiyneTef  pmcd|be«» 
though  be  be  somstimescoimltoii  in  bis  ^op  by  tbe.coniim>u  peof^fi^ 
mn  slight  n^adies-ln  some  esses  there  are  still  superstitious  practices: 
for  a  carpenter  ip  a  paralytic  complaint,  was  regularly  atteii<kd  by 
tbe  public  executioner,  w^io  pt«tended  to  cure  him  by  the  use  of  hu« 
man  fat,  of  which  be  was  the  sole  vendor  and  admiuistrator^  As  f 
employed  that  carpenter  the  fact  mi^  be  regarded  as  certain »4low* 
lever  singular  it  may  appear  in  the^dloeteenth  century/  ' 

Ulu  PinkertoUj  however,  seems  a  little  of  a  quack  himser^ 
and  recommends  with  much  confidence  paste  of  marshmal- 
lows  for  a  cough^  gum  arabic  for  pulmonary  complaints,  and 
<»alP8-foot  witDout  sauce*  instead^  of  Peruvianjmrk.  The 
frequency  q(  some  disorders  ii^  France  amongst  thryoung. 
men  is  strangely  considered  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  atro- 
cities wtiich  liave  astoniihed  Europe,  and  tbe  Cftse  o|^arai 
is  cited,  who  could  not  have  lived  more  (ban  three  days  wbea. 
ht  fell  a  victim  to  the  poniard  of  Charlotte  Gorday. 

In  a  literary  oDapodidraj  such  as  is  now  presented  to  the  if  a-^ 
der,  where  little  cohnection  subsists  betweei^  the  partsexceptr 
log  that  of  continuity,  many  passages  «f  considerable  inte- 
rest  must  necessarily  be  omitted  in  our  survey.  Though  the 
whole  work  contains  much  amusing  matter^  it  is  only  a  few  df 
the  most  rea?arkat>le  sutjjects  whicn  we  can  here  afford  time, 
to  allude  to.  Mr.Pinkerton  does  not  appear  to  have  forgottejj^ 
his  native  hills  in  his  travels  to  other  lands,  and  at  favour- 
Able  opportqnities  he  silly  thrusts  in  liitl^  observations 
tending  to'tbeir  honour  or  praise.  In  one  place  we  learn  that 
Qur  national  antliem  of  '  God  save  the  King,'  is  nothing  but 
an  old  Scotch  psalm  tune  to'be  still  found  m  a  collection  of 
diurcfa  music  printed  at  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1682%  A&4 
elsewhere  he  observes  with  a  mortal  exultation  that  the 
Edinburgh  hearses  ar^  inore  elegant  than  those  either  of 
Jjondon  or  Paris. 

Further  on  in  the  second  Volume,  the  reader  will  find  a 
long  discussion  upon  the  cpmmercial  treaty  wrth  Frattce,  in 
forming  whicbj  accordmg  to  our  author^   the  Eny^h  go* 
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terniMnt  actect  upon  principles  of  extreme  illiberality  and' 
impotlicy.  But  it  is  straining  matters^  Very  far^hen  it  isas-*^ 
terted  that  the  disappointment  of  thie  French  nation  at  the 
Consequences  of  that  treaty^  and  the  penury  which  it  caused, 
'  vrere  among  the  causes  of  that  terrible  revolution  which 
hurled  Trance  against  the  verv  foundations  of  England/ 
Many  attempts  aire  made  in  this  part  of  the  work  to  prove* 
that  France  is  only  fitted  to  be  an  agricultural  nation,  and 
can  nevex  rival  this  country  in  manufactures  or  commerce : 
a  propositton  ceVtainly  of  a  very  questionable  kind.  But  J^'tr 
Piflkerton,  fiill  of  that  morbid  and  impr^cticaUe  philan-' 
thropy  which  declaims  against  war,  and  expects  to  see  men 
Hvem  a  state  in  which  they  never  did  and  nevef  can  exist^ 
tbsi  of  constant,  peace,  reprobates  the  exemal  enmity  of  ther 
Eng^b  andFr9pchnations,whicfa^howeverjf  seems  in  the  vray 
rather  of  increasing  thap  of  diminishing.  One  prominent  feiS'- 
tqre^qf  th?  volumes  before  us  consists  in  Mr.  Pinkerton's 
excessive  hatred  of  the  beverages  of  this  country,  Uie  beers„ 
4he  spirits,  and  the  Portuguese  wines,  invectives  against 
which  frequently,  recur, wtiile  he  displays  a  preference  not  aU 
ways  reasonalde  for  the  productions  of  the  vintage  of  our  neigh*;, 
bours.  Their  cookery  has  also  had  the  merit  of  tickling  our' 
autfaWs  palate,  and  we  are  gravely  informed  that  it  is  dan« 
^rous  to  drink  red  wine  after  o}'sters,th6ugh  white  wines  are' 
useful.  Many  French  dishes  are  mentioned  with  approba- 
tion, ^^nd  tomatasor  love-apples  from  Italy  are  quoted  as  a' 
new  species  of  viand,  though  Mr.Pinkertbn  6iay  see  them  ia 
fny  green-grocer's  shop  where  he  chooses  to  inquire  for  them.* 
At  last  ali  considerable  topics'  appear  to  have  been  ex« 
hausted,  and  <>ur  ii:uthor  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  gather* 
ing  old  and  new  jokes  from' various  sources,  to  eke  out  a  few 
chapters  of  '  Smalt  Talk/  and  '  Fragments,'  of  which  the 
meni;  in  general  is  very  dubious.  A  few  of  the  b^st  we  quote 
feir  our  readers'  satisfaction,  and  then  conclude  our  account 
of  this  QiixtufC/of  (Siriry  thing.  ,  . 

^Itissatdtbatsome  Parisian  Gitixens  suppose  that  the  best  wine' 
is  macieat  the  Gobelins;  and  .that  butchers  have  manuf^t^tories 
of  mutton.  These  are  sarcasms  ;  but  I  followed  one  day  iQ^  Mout 
Martre»  an  old  citrzenand  his  wife,  who  wens  discussing  whethet 
barley  and  wheat  grew  on  the  same  stalk.  A  bustard  was  one  day 
hiit^  up  at  a  shop  in  the  Palais  Royal,  when  two  P-'^riisiaDS  stood  to 
admire  the  novelty ;  **  Is  that  a  large  turkey?"  said  the  one  z  **  Yp(\ 
Iboi/^  answered  the  other,  ^' do  not  you  see  it  is  an.  ostricW  ^ 


**  The  church  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerr^is,  near  the  Louvre,  de*^ 
9f  rres  little  notice  except  that  it^s  bell  was  the  signal  of  the  massa^ 
ere  of  St,  Bartholomew.  The  dmrcK  <rf  the  Mag(ialen,which  recei>^ 
f^ih^  finaaias  of  Louis  XVI^  leniaiiis  UQfiui«h«d,  thougjh  ifta  noble 
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iitW^Ofii  imd  tmy^ffirotrnWy,  if  the  pftienl  ty^tem  oDaU^uo,  b#  decB^ 
.IMei|  to  some  Qtber  pm|>oie/ 

<  A  UUV  boj»  |n  th^  fDidaiq  of  «  grcAt  repast,  bavUig  no  longer 
4>y  «pp«(Uf,  b^gan  tocry;  beii^  asked  the  cause,  '*  O,"  $ays  he/^  I 
caneatn^nore."'*  Butput  some  in  your  pockets."  ^.*  Ala^,  they 
•I  ^  full,"  wplied  the  chiW. — A  RtUe  girl  heating  a  conv^sation,wh^ 
ther  gluttony  or  liqubrishness  gave  the  ra(^t  pleasure,  said,  "I  pre- 
fer bemg  liquorish  because  it  does  not  fake  away  the  appetite.'* 
CbildreQ  and  even  wometj  will  pocket  sweatineats  f/oro  the  table, 
while  i»  other  countries  sqch  a  practice  would  savour  of  yery  bad 
|>f«edin|.: 

'  That  Mr^  Piok^rlon  h^  not/orgotten  altogether  hia  hi^« 
tred  of  the  Celts,  w^  may  infer  from  ibe^  following  extract : 

•  Travellers  who  have  embarked,  at  Morla^x  have  assured  roe.  that 
th^  people'of  Oretagne  are  the  most  squalid  and  miserable  of  any 
ia  Franee,  lind  at  least  two  c^entones  behind  >the  ir^l  of  the 
nation.  'Pheir  particular  customs  and  language  serve  as  barrieta 
^gainst  the  advancement  of  ciyih>ation,}'et  they  t;alked  of  a  seciety  to 
preserve  ikese  preciouf  ifeihains  of  tinuquity,  or  ia  other  words  ta 
obstruct  the  iadu^try  «iid  harness  of  the  people!  Dirt,  yerrahi, 
•nd.ih^itch,  are  usual  concomitants  x>f  a  geni^ne  Breton;  ai^d 
$hey  al8o;%seimi>le  savages  in  their  cruel  and  reven^ful  dispb^tkins* 
^any  of  the  murders  are  *^  too  horrible  for  the  car;"  and  one  of 
tlie  mo$t  merciful  malefactors,  lately  ei^&ecuted,  had  ^yed  his  wifii 
atlive,* 

An  instancy  is  ^iven  at  page  SS6  of  the  ignorance  Of 
etmnin  surgepnsi  in  France,  which  seems  almost  to  ^quai 
thai  of  the  sapae  b.o4y  io  England. 

*  On  the  2^d  October  1763,  the  cclehmted  4bbe  Prevost,  autht>r 
jgfsipme  popular  novels,  which  are  however  a  Uttk  tedious,  if  wf 
i^xcept  the  hj^tory  o(  the  chevalier  Grieux  and  bis  mistress^  and  o{ 
the  General  History  of  Voyages*  chiefly  tranalated  from  thai 
fngiish,  was  struck  withj  an  atfack  of  apoplexy,  while  wattdog  ii^ 
the  forest  of  Chantijlly,  \ie  was  carried  to  tlie  curacy  of  the  near- 
^t  village;  5vhere  the  rash  anc^  ignorant  surgeon  insiantiy  proceeded 
^0  open  the  body.  Ox\<  plun^in^  bis  knife  into  the  belly,  the  sup^ 
Ipose^  dead  man  ut^^irjRd  a  yie^cing  cry,  to  the  horror  of  the  assis*r 
^^s  who  perqeWed^  too  J^e  that  he  w^  alive.  Notwitlistanding; 
^very  care  the  weuiu)  w^  i^prta,^'  .      : 

Mr.  Pinkerton  at  last  die^rt^  from  Paris,  and  travellmg 
trough ibeLo1yCpuntl:ie8^el;tlbx^^^a^^Jaa8Sltt 
^d  thi\Q  concludes  his  KecoUeftioQ^  as  we  sirail  speedily  do 
ouiroh^rvati^ns.vln  this  work  msvpy  sensible  rei^arks  occur, 
^  lipti  soitie  which  arenqt  ver^seosibte.  A  hanjberbfariecdalea 
aofe  voUected  toge^hcr^  whtch  have  lo  gjeneral  the  merit  «i 
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mmnung,  xhmgh  nmietliiMft  tbejr  are  V^ili9rijrvi4M[^a6d 
inisfyiaced;  The  reader  will  ofteir  r^tfp  tinftroctiim  imm  ^tMs 
f»erusal,  tiioiigh  now  and  then  thai  may  be  lextremdy  difficult 
to  do.  On  tbe  whole  it  is^  rather  mi  SLgt^etklbtmmtige,  and 
.le^ccels  most  of  m  rsoeisi  oompeticori^  yet  tins  iiitle  tpretett^ 
^ionajto  be  regarded  as  a  standard  work«  which  we  alhoiM 
•quote ^s  to  estample  of  very  classical  tante  or  very  profmud 
judgi&eati  - 

■  lai  'f  "  '-'I  I'll i  '}  ''  ro^.ij,...,  iMii|i,'r|   ijft  i"i»  i;!m„efagfeagaeggggat  . 

^Art.  IX. — Letters  addrtiud  te  the  Daughter. pf  a  Nobleman^ 
on  the  Formation  ef  JReti^us  and  Morjil  Principle*  .  By 
Elizabeth  Hamilton,  AiUhor  of  Letters  pn  the  Etemeniarjf 
Principles  of  Educati/bn^  4rc.  4rc,  ifc^    £  vols,  small  St^e. 

^    Cadell  a/jd  Davies.     1606, 

THE  end  of  education  being  to  secure  the  happiness  ti 
those  who  are  subject  to  its  discipline^  Miss  Hamilton  has 
taken  considerable  painil  to  exhibit  to  her  piapil  its  tendency 
to  produce  this  effect ;  and  to  shew  the  connection  between 
the  restraints  which  eblightened  .experience  lays  upon  youth; 

.and  the  success  and  respectability  of  future  life^as  well  as  the 
happiness  both  of  time  aqd  eternity*    These  restraints  are 

,  all  imposed  under  the  idea  of  sacrificing  a  lesser^  good 
to  obtain  a  greater,  and  the  progress  of  the  work  i^' di- 
rected to  demonstrate  to  the  comprehension  of  a  child>  that 
ihe  passing  enjoyments  and  apparent  advantages  which 
discipline  abridges  or  withholds,  are  in  reality  replaced  with 
eimberAnt  interest  by  tlibse  which  it  holds  in  reversion. 
The   ultimate   object  of  these  restraints  can    indeed    be 

^^ttained  only  in  such  degree  as  the  pupil  is  convinced  of 
this  tnitb,  because  it  is  only  in  conseqaence  of  sutetf  *  a 
iconviclian,  thM  the  eare  of  parents  Itnd  instructors  Will 
receive  the  necessary  and  vigorous  support  of  internal  sejf- 
/controul:  it  is  such  a  conviction  alone,  which  can 'mature 
instruction  and  precept  into  habitual  and  clurable  princip^ea 
of  action.  ^       '  "       ! 

*  The  di^reijcc  between  a  good  education  and  a  biid  one,  in  thy 
opioion  is  ihnl  in  the  course  o^  the  former  the  young  mind  is  awiJN 
<d  in  transforming  ihe  precepts  of  religion  and  virtue  into  those  Im- 
bits  of  thinking  and  acfing,,whi<Irh  are  termed  rulin|;  principles  j  and 
that  in  the  Utter,  no  Such  assistance  isafforrled, 

'This  will  explain  to  you  why  I  took  so  much  pains  to  induce ybU 
j[o  bring  every  opinion  and  action  to  a  certain  tt53t— a  tejst  to  whidi 
you  had  in  all  cases  previously  yielded  a  lull  assent.  It  willexi^lain 
io  you  why .  t^nev^r  thonflht,  in^ny  thing  relative  t<^mofal  coiidtMrt, 
mere  m^r4t-^io«  to  be  suJSci^iif ^.  l^t 'Cnd^yottr<»l  to,  prompt  flvca 
iht»  youngest  of  you,  io  accjuiro  a  habitof*c//^-can^roi^fromaifnaao4. 
lutcredtund  of  duty.* 


Hi     iiittflu^l  X#(fm«l»^  I^&w^ 

Aalhe»pcodfMAioa  of  pwct^  in  the  (amfk^  pmi^ed 
tniiieiple  ^cfieiicb  on  ih«i(irce  and  frtquency  wil^  whioh 
precept  occurs  to  the  mind,  it  is  to  aid  that  recurrence  th^ 
Mtts  Hwiiiton  addresses  her  pupiL  The  importance  of  the 
MiUect  of  her  address,  sheendc^voars  to  impress  in  the  most 
foroiblemanaer^  bjr  exhibiting  the  influence  which  each  ra- 
fMciife  period  x/life. exerts  upon  that  which  foUpwsit»  ia 
prasortion  as  the  former  has  beeo  we]l  or  ill  emplc^ed ; 
ted  by  shewing  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  waste  of  time 
i»eam  life,  is  not  to  be .  estimated  by  the  conseauent  tg[iio^ 
ranee  of  what  might  have  been  directly  and  ostensibly 
learned,  but  by  the  modes  of  thinking  audhabiu  of  conduct 
which  would  have  been  acquired  by  the  more  indirect  pro- 
IDess  of  education.  These  form  the^  only  adequate  prepa^ar 
tiOQ  for  the  scenes  of  future  and.  more  active  Jiie*  The 
improvement  of  time  having  been  thus  proposed  as  an  ad* 
^vantage,  it  is  inculcated  as  a  principle  of  action  by  cou- 
pUngit  with  a  sense  of  accountableness  to  God.  This  idea 
of  i^countableness  is  6rst  obtained  from  the  governments 
and  contfoiiKof  parents,  and  is  i^fterwards  referred  to 
tU  proper  object,  the  Divinity,  when  we  become  capably 
pf  religious  instruction.  To  obviate  the  unproductive  resul^^ 
of  a  mjBr^  general  notiop  of  this  responsibility,  the  practice 
if  recpmmended  of  applying  the  scriptural  test  pf  duty 
4o  dl  actions  that  are  not  morally  ii^different.  The  acquire- 
ment^f  moral  habiu  is  here,  and  repeatedly  in  the  course  , 
of  the  work,  represented  with  salutary  plainness,  as  to  b« 
accomplish^  only  by  the  persona}  exertions  of;  the  indivU 
^uals  concerned,  and  not  depending  in  the  $ligfaie8t  degree 
upoat  excellenpe  of  instruction.  To  a  pupil  ot  noble  birth  the 
caution  which  follows  is  addressed  with  obvious  proprietj;^ 
not  la  form  an  eitimate  of  her  practical  attaiumenu  in 
duty  by  a  comparison  of  her,  conduct  with  the  habits  of 
the  world  atlaige;  an  error  of  judgment  to  which  the  . 
Jiighor  classes  are  peculiarly  liab\c.  Xli is  propensity  is- 
encreased  by  flattery  and  ob^qu^ousnes^,  ^ud  e\^n  by  the 
common  formi  of  civility,  and  is  effectually  eradicaM  only 
^  by  continual  contemplation  of  responsibility  to  an,  impartial 
-and  inffilliW?  tribunal.  In  contiection  with  the  idea  of  ac-i 
countableness^  the  fourth  letter  is  directed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  tlieoBinipresence  of  God.  We  shall  insert  ^  remark 
which  seeitts  applicable  ,^o  the  following  pasisage  : 

•'1  wish  it  ^er^  no  Ifss  dtfllcult  to  \indefifatiij(  \ihy  a  Prm  b.elief  itr ' 
tljfi  fieiiig  and  attributes  of  God  is  attendpdwith  so  little  effect .  as  ife 
too  CiWpiently  appears  to  be.     You  will,  I  atn  persuaded,  umidpale  ' 
my'explaifetion  of  the  muse,  by  reflecting  on   what  li  have  alneady 
l^jjtd^u^onttedifcreupibat^  #ptive  prioq|^^B^  . 
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f^  By  l^e  fiituybtve  etkit  off  dke  foar  of  Gadl  and  id^ne  iddKeAif* 

This  is  anexpkn^tion  «i}fficieni1jr  adapted  to  the  capadtjr 
ofnebild.  It  sh€ws4hat  doing  wickedly  makes  oxie  Atttm. 
of  entertaining  the  sediie  of  that  pr^ence,  of  whfch  wetswt- 
not  dtsKeKeve  the  existence,  and  i^hicii  non^  bal  wickel* 
menwkhto  disbelieve.  ^  But  after  all,  we  have  no  Aceotttsi^ 

StVen  of  the  origioat  cause  of  casting  off  the  fear  of  God  in  th^ 
rsttttstahce.  It  is  stated  that  the  reason  whv  men  acktiowledgte 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  and  live  as  if  they  dUl 
not  believe  them,  is  that  they  have  dorie  wi<^kedly.  Bdt  this 
isrexolBining  the  existence  of  one  fact  by  alleging  another, 
forwnich  it  is  equally  difficult  to  account.  The  fear  or 
God  having  been  desf^ised  in  one  instance,  we  know  it  Is 
]>6s$ible  to  disre^d  it  again,  and  Experience  shews  tliat  in 
every  successive  instance  less  effort  is  necessary  to  slight  iti 
influence.  In  everv  stare  of  progress  a  fatal  facility  of  pro- 
ceeding IS  derived  from  the  advances  already  made.  Bat  the 
^adse  of  the  first  step  is  not  given :  the  power  or  propeosioa 
to  proceed,  as  arising  from  the  will^  remains  Unexplained* 
Its  increase  only  is  accounted  for.  We  are  presented 
with  the  fact  of  man  committing-  sin  unrestrained  by 
Ills  beKef  in  the  divine  presence,  and  the  ^afosequent 
increase  of  that  d'lsregard  after  it  is  once  begun.  Thi» 
tcene  is  very  natural^  as  the  descent  of  a  foody  down  the  lattet 
part  of  an  inclined  plane  is  accelerated  by  the  velocity  ac* 
<jnired  in  passing  over  the  higlier  part  of  it.  Yet  we^houW 
not  say  that  this  -velocity  is  the  cause  of  its  descent ;  it  is  ot^ly 
the  cause  of  accelerating  it.  The  cause  is  gravity  etistin^ 
in  th^  bddy  at  ali  times.  Some  such  cause, some  natural  anil 
constant  tendency  in  man  to  think  lightly  of  the  divine  pr^it 
sence,  to  apprehend  it  by  the  intellect  without  adoptio^  it^ 
a  restraining  principle  upon  the  heart,  ought  to  have  beea  ' 
<hewn  in  order  lo  a  complete  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Th« 
tame 'Subject  is  pursued  in  the  fifth  letter,  where  the  pliancy 
of  the  affections  in  youth  is  noticed  as  rendering  it  the 
most  fit  season  for  cultivating  feelings  and  habits  of  devo* 
tion*  The  sentiment  of  gratitude  to  God  is  well  character- 
ized and  desciibed.  In  the  g<3neral  reprei^entatton  given  of 
religioit  it  is  recoinmended  not  as  a  distinct 'science  termiaat* 
ing  principally  in  itself,  as  a  theory  which  applies  only  to 
the  solution  of  certain  phasnomena,  or  a  system  for  the  ar- 
raogemetut  of  certain  fncts;  but  as  /  regulating  evt-ry  ac-  . 
lion  of  every  individual.  This  introduces  tiie  subject  of  , 
prayer,  particularly  as  amean  of  Hxiuga  sense  ofihediviiie 
pr#i(fuce».  .^httt  thi^  sense  may  be  not  only^fiinjL'ere  bu^iCOiH  ' 
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liftnl,  tfaoie  pvactical  migtakeB  od  tllesnti^ecf  ofprajarw« 
.•d^erted  to«  which  are  incMiipaitble  with  a  pennaoeni  ain} 
effectual  impression  of  its  reality.  Such  an  impression  is 
.produced  and  maintained  hj  a  h«1>it  of  c6osideriDg  God  a^ 
•ihe  author  of  every  circuaMtapoe  and  dispeasatiofi  in  life. 
li  is  also  aided  by  the  study  6f  natural  hislory^tbe  province 
ioS  which  is  to  lead  the  mind-  from  a  view  of  the  subordinate 
mency  of  nature  to  the  supreme  governor  of  the  universe. 
.To^  next  letter  begins  ^ith   proposing  a  distinction^  the 

ariety  of  which  we  do  not  very  dearly  perceive;  'A  belief 
e  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being  1  have  considered  as 
the  first,  principle  of  all  religion  ;  truth  and  justice  as  the 
first  principles  of  moral  rectitude.^Tbis  derivation  of  religion 
and  morality,  as  it  were^  from  two  sburces,  lias  surely  a  ten- 
dency to  mislead,  and  to  inducea  notion  that  they  rest  apOB 
diiferent  sanctions;  In  the  course  of  the  letter,  and  repeaW 
cdly  in  other  places,  we  are  referred  to  a  sense  of  the  pre- 
»euce  of  God  as  the  only  security  for  our  continuing  in  the 
practice  of  truth  and  justice.  The  insulficteney  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  motives  of  mere  honour'^are  expoM>  and  every 
thing  is  brouglit  to  the  test  of  divine  approbation.  Why  tb«a 
is  there  any  occasion  to  deduce  morality  as  a  thing  distiiwjt 
,  J^omn^ligion?  To  convince  a  child  of  the  abstract  duty  of  trath 
and  justice  must  surely  be  a  hopeless  task  :  nor  are  we  aware 
of  atjy  method  of  i^nforqing  and  elucidating  moral  duty  in 
general  more  plain,  simple  and  effectual,  than  to  represent 
the  whole  extent  of  it,  as  well  as  each  particular  branch,  as  a 
homage  we  are  bound  to  pay  to  our  Heavenly  lather,  and  as 
ilie  sure  mean  of  obtaining  his  favour  ^nd  protection.  Tlie 
distinction  is  merely  verbal,  and  has  neither  real  existence 
nor  piacliciil  utility.  The  application  of  the  roles  of  truth 
and  justice  to  the  various  circumstances  of  life  is  judicious 
and  extensive.  In  enforcing  the  practice  of  tv^'^r  virtues  so  cop* 
Vary  to  the  general  habits  of  the  world,  it  might  be  censured 
as  an  omission,  if  no  notice  were  takenof  the  popular  objec- 
tions against  the  possibility -of  always  strictly  adhering  to 
tlieiii .  If  the  observation  of  them  is  to  be  understood  ,aM 
gram  saHs,  if  it  may  sometimes  be  dispensed  with,  no  limits 
can  be  assigned  to  the  occasions  of  such  dispensation.  Con- 
siderable pains  are  accordingly  laiicn,  to  shew  that  ueithta 
simulation  nor  di«simulaiion  aie  absolutely  necessary  to  po- 
liteness. Tlie  obvious  duty  of  regulating  our  conversation 
wkh,  and  with  regard  to  others,  iscliscussed  with  fqree  and 
j^erspicuity..  Tl>e  imrporality  of  treating  the  character  of 
vthers' roughly  or  carelessly,  is  rendered  more  impressive 
to  a  vtnjliilul  comprehension  by  representing  character 
ais  a^poSSessiou  i  for  even  children  are  aware  that  a  po^^ 
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^aoaniaoi  be  invaded  Without  ipjtiry  to  tbeproiiriel^r^  Sot 
(o  rei>ort  rigbUy  we  mufit  tiiiak  coarre^ly,  and  ^reo^OM  - 
are  gfyen  for  formiog  an  ^curate  estimate  of  cbaraeter* 
Irbe  rest  of  the  letter  con&ifts  of  aoioe  vecy  sensible  vetEMHrtotm 
th^  use  tiobeu^in^de  of  the  loAaeooe  to  be  derived  from 
talents,  personal  accomplishnieiiU,  or  any  otber  sourdB^ 
Had  tlie  limits  of  the  work  permitted  iiacb.  an  expansion^ive  " 
should  have  been  elad  to  see  these  remarks  extended  into 
a^  more  varied  ana  particular  notice  of  the  inadequate 
ideas  generally,  entertained  by  individuals  of  the  indaence 
every  man  possesses  by  his  character  and  eacarople,  and 
rile  obligation  to  improve  this  talent.  The  necessity 
of  a  pers^veVing  adherence  to  principle  is  illustrate 
by  a  comparison  with  its  opposite^  that  feeble  pliancy, 
which  slights  the  dictates  of  conscience  to  court  mt 
approbation  or  avoid  the  censure  of  the  world,  A  tale  is 
inserted  to*  exemplify  the  glaring  imperfections  thus  !pro* 
duced  in  characters  otherwise  upexceptionably  amiable.  A 
second  of  the  same  tendency  is  thus  introduced : 

*  '  I  have  shewn  tkat  where  fortitude  and  resoluttoo  are  wantitl|^t 
ike  knowlcd^  of  duty  will  not  preserve  from  a  failure  in  the  prac- 
^e  of  it,. and  consequently  wjll  not  produce  those  habits  .of  think- 
ing and  acitng)  whicby  £rojn  the  constancy  of  their  c^eration^  am 
termed  pnncif^es. 
,  .  ^  I  shall  now  illustrate  the  force  of  these  habits  from  characters 
pfc  St ron^.r texture;  and  elucidate  the  consequences  that  attend 
them  by.  relating  a  few  anecdotes^ in  the  lives  of  two  yotuig  nobh)^ 
tne|i  of  distinction/  , 

Of  both  narrativesthe  structure  is  simple,  the  events  nata«^ 
ral',  and  thecharaciers  delineated  with  spirit.  In  the.secpnd 
psaiicutarly  the  important  moral  which  it  is  intended  to  con- 
vey, is  displayed  in  all  its  bearings  with  a  judicious  forecast 
of  the  proposed  etfect.  The  gradual  formation  of  good  and 
bad  principles  is  traced  with  more  than  usual  <iccuracy  and 
fidelity  to  itsjsenume  source,  and  attributed  to  its  appropri«- 
fite  cause.  The  tale  is  followed  by  a  practical  analysis-  and 
general  scheme  of  application,  which  has  at  least  equal 
merit  ^ilh  the  story  itself.  It  is  easy,  and  intelligij)le,  and 
comprehensive  in  the  field  it  embraces.  We  have  however 
•ome  objection  to  make  to  the  commencement  of  this 
letter* 

*  Truth,  in  order  to  repder  herself  pleasing  to  the  yotiifeful  mind, 
must  sometimes  permit  herself  to  be  arrayed  l>y  the  hand  of  fancy* 
\Vheii  she  appears  thus  decorated,  some  care  is,  however,  necessary, 
lest  the  ftttentiott  should  bcv^o  much  engaged  by  the  dra}>ery,  as  to 
hverlook  ib^  symmetry  and  proportions  of  the  figuje  which  it  cou- 
*  ceals^ 
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ID9     BkmHltm'i  Matters  to  a  ^^hlarnH'tDaugkici^. 

'^  In  mAtr  to  prefentllirt,  it  It  necessary  to  keep  tha  **  MifidTi  eye*'-' 
ifitcitly  &fcfd  upootbe  olject  propotrid  ;  toimatk  how  (tr  eadi  dr«^ 
comslimte  corre»poiMl«  wkh  Ibe  general  design^  ^nd  iiow  ht  it  tendr : 
to  fJboe4h«  tnuhs  it  was  its  wvomti  purpnose  to  illustrate  in  a  eiear* 
«r  point  of  view.     When  Satisfied  opon  this  head^  it  ii4hea  oiir  d^tj 
to  apply  the  ta^ni  to  ouc  httsrts.' 

These  are  rather  difections  which  the  anthot  ehould  have 

!»reicrib^d  to  herself  than  haV^  addressed  to  her  papiK  It  ia 
ndeed  pei^fectly  true  that  a  fictitioua  narrative  which  env^ 
lopes  moml  truth,  often  fails  of  making  a  due  impFeasionj 
because  a  suffideat  interest  is  not  given  to  thM  part  of  the 
lurtion  from  which  the  moral  is  to  be  extracted.  The  im- 
portant feature  of  chai'acter  iii  the  aMnt  is  not  rendered 
auflScieotly  prominent,  80  as  to  seize  the  utteption  gnd  im- 
press the  heart,  without  efforts  "of  reflection  beyond  the  • 
powers  Of  a  child*  The  tale  in  thi9  case  i^  either  insipid  snd 
IS  hardly  fead  through,  much  less  remembered,  or  the  gene- 
ric f^pination  prevents  the  mind  from  fixing  upon  any  par- 
tievlar  part  with  an  eagerness  that  shall  secure  its  excfusive^' 
IWolIcctioQ.  But  where  this  happens  it  is  the  fattit  of  Che 
writer  not  of  the  reader.  Where  the  author  addresses  him* 
$ etf  to  r^ieaders  of  a  miature  age^  whose  attention  is  spoutr- 
ikONisly  directed  to  the  subject ;  whose  experience  enables 
them  to  supply  a  chain  of  demonstration  imperi^tly  gived; 
or  to  embody  a  truth  which  i$  but  hitlf  displayed,  brevitjf 
may  thelpe  be  ||>ardon[ed^  It  is  but  a  subordinate  care  to  de- 
tain the  attention  by  the  allurements  of  style  and  structure, 
l^utiu  writing  for  children,  as  the  author  is  discharged  fromi 
4rhe  kbourof  comiecting  renioie  truths,  or  eKcttihg  disco- 
very by  sagacious  conjuncture,  nothing  remains  but  so  to piafi 
tlieiaanner  of  narrating  a  simple  faot,  or  what  might  have 
been  a  &ct,  as  ihat  its  perusal  shall  powerfully  impress 
the  ti'ulh  it  exemplifies  by  its  alntost  irresistible  aptt-< 
tude  *to  ej(6i£e  certain  lefleciiona.  Unless  this,  be  dooct 
jfiothtn^g  is  accomplished,  and  the  writer'  baa  misem-. 
pk^M^d  his  time.  It  is  injudicious,  and  it  k  useless,  t* 
gWe  directions  how  the  tale  should  be  ceadr  K  hs  in^* 
pression  ft  not  spontaneotj^,  if  the  pupil  is  to  be  Warn^  to 
keep  hiSeye  iipon  the  moral,  and  can  only  obtain  it  by  such 
an  exertton,Uie  moral  may  as  well  be  told  separately  from  the 
tale  at  once.  The  riarralfve  mu&t  aioO  necessarily  excite 
pleasure,  or  there  is  an  end  of  all  inducemeni  to  r^d  or  to 
^entemT^rili  Tliefirstnage  of  Uie  letter  might  riiefefor^ 
hi^v^ perhaps  6^n  sparea,  a$  Mi$s  H.*s  narrative  is  liable  tO' 
lio,such  exceptions;  at^d  to  the  renitfrks  which  follow  on  th# 
Vse  t<^*  be  made  of  tire  moral  when  o«ice  du^y  impres6ecl,,w# 
ha«eghren  oui*ABcided^a|^prob;it{on.  -  - 
'Hi^  last  Ifiil^K  of  ^^le  tirst  voliwxe  couclndrs  that  lialf  of 
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tbt  ^orl:  «rhidik  ti^ats  of  <wbat>utlie,  attihor  tlUrivigiimlateft  iis 
moral  dtttiesw  Thoogiuhis  InHer  19  of  a  r^trospec^te  ili^ 
Uue,  it  is  b^no  'meaat.  taken  up  wifcb  luere  reeapitttlatioir; 
Tbis  opportunUy  fs  t^fon  of  viitdicattng  the  ommion  of  tboi^ 
general  appeiHJaget^  to  works  oo  education— a  prectse  Iim 
of  fltuily^  a  loDglintaf  book^  and  a  sysfeolaticsetof  o{>imoiis« 
loitead  of  tl^se,  ii  h^  been  4be  aaibor's  bbjact  to  rMom^ 
m^pd  and  incolcate  lAio«e  princtplea  whicb  are  tbefoitmlN 
tion.pf  correct  jiidgmefnt  .and  utidUaedibled  re^»iudej  ii»aU 
circumstances  and  ^ituatiojiii.  Of  tbeur.  ezperilllentld^c0ilp 
8eqoenceS(Wbet\  brought  into  aotio09t  the  most  alfikinj^apa 
anVtfged  upon  ^  the  difiicuities  to  be  eocouoten^d  are;  tiiirljr>  - 
ttat^iCand  compared  with  the  r^tsuldng  adv<aatag<»» .  'Siiffi-* 
cientnotice  istak^iVfOf  all  ^e  principal  trials  to  whicb  iolo* 
grtty  is  expo9ed>  without  concealment  or  aggravatibow 

In  the  second  yolume  we  ihave  ^n  historic^  acccMial^  of 
^'^Itgioh,  natural  aad  i»evealed»  witbi  explanatory  remarks  on 
the  persons,  eventSi  and  difficulties  whi^h  it  iutrod^ic^s.  ;lit  - 
tbe.general  execution  of  ibis  plan,  nothing  occurs  i^atacbt 
alljr  differ^t^t  frpm  the  course  pursued  in  worka  of  a»  stat'^ai^ 
nature ;  our  QbWyatipnsjvill^  therefore,  be  spedaHyappikd 
toaubordiaat4S  and  pgrticul^^  poKitSvj  Miss  Hamilt(Hi)feea|s 
in<?lioed  to  adustit  that  ^the  narrative  of  tbeBible^^so  fac 
,Aait  relates  to  fj^ts  merely:  hisiorJca]^  pa/rtakesof  theJmper^ 
l^cjlion  which  attacbeajto  all  othor  hiiitpries/-  A  aug^pestioir 
which^jssits  cQaa(equonces^  might  orot  only  be  s^uspeeied  t^ 
1^  importapt,  buth^ve  been  aolually  found  to  be  mischieViPf 
ous,  should  not  b^  proposed  to  any  individual  wUhout  tba 
accompanin3ent;of  ^a  paitient  and  explicit  investigation  ;  .and 
whlcb)  oughthardly  uuder  any  circumstances  to  be  prot 
po$ed  to  a  child. .  Speaking  of .  tl^  promises  of  rede9>pti0f4  - 
the  author  says,  ,  .         ,^    ;    r         : 

'  Of  diis  universal  Wesrfng,  Davit!  w^as  inspired  to  speak  tn  tlVX 
plainer  terms  than  had  b^n  employed  by  Moses  ;  but  we  afe  hot  to 
i Imagine  that  ei^ec  David  or  Mos<^  had  any  accurate  cuncepttoni 
ooncermng  the  nature  of  the  ev^iK  whkb  they  foretold.'*  ''    ^ 

We  scarcely  kno\r  what  meaning  to  attuch  lo  tbi(|.as,ser-    ! 
tion.     From  lh<g,coiitiniial  mention  oT  the   Messiah   by  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  minute  and  circuin- 
litantial  description  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  as  well  as  of  the 
offices  with  which   he  was  to  be  invested,  and   the  end  for     • 
which  he  was  to  come  into  the  world,  we  cannot  suppose  ^lat    . 
they  were  entirely  unacquainted   with  the  highly  imporiiS at- > 
nature  of  the  good  tidings  they  were  instructed  to  convey. 
Particularly  when  we  compare  their  commiMiication  of  thtistf .  , 
Ridings  with  the  e^fpressiuu  of  holy  joy  and  satisfaction^  w^tiu^x.,, 
3  .        '  *c    ■'  ••:-        •    •      -;  •■  ''       ^-  ^-  ''■   -'■    ^    •• 
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wkAth  l(b€y  «re  alvcMt  inmtiiAAj  ftcoofll|>lftil€8,  w%  are  txpui^ 
Ipttted  ta  bdieft  that  tbey  m^te  awai«  cf  Ibe  retro8^ctit<» 
wUle:of  tbe  fbtare  taeriftce  ;  and  that  Mthiag^til  a  se^M 
af  peraonal  iolcacsl^thDutfh  iioperfect  and:  obscure^  coaldtt^a 
pffoditacri  ^oatatioDt  oc  tfaatiktgiviiig  m  aalmaltecl  aMTM 
awopriate.  Anothaf  oirouttman^e  alsti^  ttteds  farther  ^jt- 
y)nattoD»  Tlie  ditpMiatbtito  of  €tod  towards  the  J<^w»  are 
taU  )U>  havt  been  coafioed  lo  oialtari  aierel  j-  temporal'  and 
matioQ^I:  ll^  Almi^btj  is  tbeattr^  God  of liie  Jew9^  tH 
Uptttaa  their  inM^iMe  and  avowed  gt^ventor-  ta  their  theo^ 
aratie  tlata^  Was  no  legard  had  to  their  rehition  to  Gdd; 
as  cheii^  creator  i  l¥as  ^&ev  no  divihe  consdatied  aSbrdedt 
to  piety  wafflielioa  and  persecotion  daring  the  legal  dti^ 
peiisasio»;ao  eBcooraginsr  rsrersioa  hetdoat  to  reeompens^ 
its  actaal  sufferings  i  A  wKgent  attention  td  scri^re,  wiK^ 
we  tbink,  afford  some  strong  instances  of  this  kind.  Tbe 
Saviour  was  anqoanced  in  Paradise,  and  the  promise  of  hH 
aoiniag  lepeated  with  stti*€es6ivelj  inc^asing  clearness  till 
it  aclaally  took-plaee,  .        ^^ 

The  ooneiseness  necessary  in  a  ^neral  treittise,  shoald^ 
always^beeffiscted  b^  that  faitbful  discharge  of'  the  lask  of 
iteidgtiient>  which,  rejecting idl  subordinate  ihatter,  prescwtj 
the  reader  with  a  view  of  essentials  at  one^eatire,  ai]en$%»r^ 
rassed  aadconnect^^tXhe  description  of  fiiith,  thongh  fi^gst-f 
tivelj  guarded  with  pnoper  care/ and  attentively  cooped 
with  the  necessity  oFtts  production  of  the  fruitsofobedilSBerj, 
wants  an 'explic^it  statement  of  personal  reiianee  en  the  oreritl 
mnd  suilerings  of  tbe  Saviour.  Ttie  doctrine  ie  indeed  after* 
wards  mentioned,  but  notplacad,as  it  should  be>  in-  appose* 
hou  with  the  particular  description  of  faith,  nor  with  the 
flivine  promise  of  accepting  repentanoe*  In  the^  enudiera- 
tiou  at>.197>  Uanscribed  ^rom  the  churct^cacechisnr,  of  the 
qualifications  requiried  of  those  who  come  to  the  Lord's  sup- 
pei>*  u  lively  faith  [n  God's  ujercy  through  Christ' is  omitted^ 
Ariother  »^pecies  of  mistake  repeatedly  occurs  :  those  h^ly 
afTectlons  and  virtuous  dispositions  which  the  scriptures  re*. 
present  as  the  gift  of  God,  as  wrought  in  us  by  the  restrain- 
ing anAaqctifyiug  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  menti- 
oned r.  1^5,  and  again  at  183,  as  naturally  arising  in /the 
mmd  by  our  unassisted  contemplation  on  the  promises  of 
sncb  help.  The  same  neural  tendency  of  Oicreasing  faith 
and  securing  us  against  temptation  is  attributecT  to  religious 
ordinances,  particularly  at  pp.  206,  ?•  But  this  appears  to 
w  a  very  inadequate  accornitof  the  promises  of  divine  as- 
sistance, given  in  the  Gospel,  It  has  a  tendency  to  exhibit 
Ihe'orifnaMce  iKt he  producing  cause  of  this  beneficraj  effect. 
JVcr©  tbetsffect  pur«y.haturaT,  it  would  be  produced  on  aU 
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jiBfi«.  It  m^y  be  nnid  of  many  buman  institutions,  thut,  used 
with  certain  disposhions  of  mind,  they  are  calculated  to  pro^ 
ducf.a  beneficie^l  effect :  it  may  be  said  even  of  some  Pagan 
t[itegy  But  bur  pecqliaT  {Privilege,  our  superior  ground,  of 
dependance,  is  not  upon  the  natural  tendency  of  the  <:^dif 
nance,  hut  on  the  divine  promise  with  which  it  is  accpnif  a« 
Qiqd,  pn  the  authority  with  which  it  is  sanctioned.  The  various 
talents  6f  time,,  fortune,  inihieace,  8cc.  and  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  life  are  called  means  of  grace:  why  they  are  sq 
specified  it  is  hard  to  say,  as  they  are  only  means  of  grace  in 
the  same  sense  in  "which  every  action^  situation,  word,  oc 
thought  is  a  mean  of  grace.  At  p.^2,we  are  told  that  God  df4 
oot  require  of  human  nature  a  faith  beyond  its  powers.  Frooi 
the  explanation  of  this  which  follows,  it  does  not  appear  tQ 
he  thoroughly  warranted  by  scripture  any  more  than  the  as- 
sertion at  p. ^19, that  in  the  New  Testament  we  meetwithno. 
statutes  of  prohibition. . 

Some  grammatical  inaccuracies  occur,  and  some  uncouth 
expressions.  Of  these  vv^  shall  only  pftrticularize  th<f  per- 
verse use  of  '  wiH'  for  'shall/  Unmanageable  or  broken 
fiietaphors  are  also  occasionally  introdncedJ  From  the  ge- 
neral merits  of^th^  v^riter,  we  should  have  hoped,  aad 
wished,  tosde  these  tiorrected.  She  has  written  with  consi- 
derable ability  and  interest  upon  a  subject  to  which  it  wa^ 
Hot  easy  to  impart  novelty  of  remark,  arrangement  or  at- 
tractions. Subjept  to  the  exceptions  we  have  stated  above, 
^  we  think  it  well  deserving  t^ie  attention  of  the  juvenile  rea- 
' -ders for  whom  it;^ls  particulaily  calculated,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  rire  rei&ponsibl^  for  their  instruction,    , 


Akt.  X. — Topular  Ballads  and  Sons^s^from  Traditioh,  Ma-* 
nmcrifH,  and  sdarfie  BdUioHS,  witk  Translutipm  ofMjnilan 
Pieces  from  tfie  Ancient  patiish  Language;  and  /»  fea^ 
Originals  by  the  Editor,  By  R.  Jamieson,  A.  M.  and 
F.A.S.  Twv  ,val$.     8t'o.     Cadell.     180(i. 

WHEN  the  influence  of  extraordinary  genius/ or  the 
equally  powerful  operation  of  chance,  directs  the  minrfoftlie^ 
public  to  the  study  of  some  particular  branch  of  knowledge, 
that  had  formerly  been  little  cultivated,  the  enthusiasm  with, 
which  it  pursues  the  novelty,  is  generally  muc^h  more  ardent 
than  the  dignity  or  utility  of  the  subject  demands.  ItseeiM 
as  if  the  world,  conscious  of  injustice  to  the  merit  it  had 
overlooked,  were  resolved  to  make  amends  for  its  former  neg*, 
lect  by  extravagant  and  preposterous  commendation.  Thtia 
l^e   see  each  age  distinguished  by  its  favourite  sUtdics,  ani;' 
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Ithat  our  wcestim  tiMtod  widi  oopteiMt,  we  ofien  regiaii 
iritb  admiratioo.  We  in  our  turn  shall  probably  become 
bbjeota  of  ridicule  to  posterity^  when  many  of  Uie  stndiei^ 
l^rosecuted  with  such  engrossing  eagerness  by  ns,  sbidl  be 
judged  of  by  their  own  merits,  and  not  by  the  false  ligbi 
llurown  over  them  by  novelty,  talents,  or  caprice. 

These  rejections  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  peni^ 
ial  of  Mr.  Jamieson's  splendid  volumes,  which  are  now  added 
to  the  list  of  those  publications  that  have  of  late  over- spread 
Oreat  Britain,  and,  in  some  measure,  turned  the  attentKMi  oC 
rational  minds  from  the  inspired  pases  of  higher  poetry  to 
the  silly  simplicity  of  lazy  shepherds,  or  the  dull  ribaldry^ 
of  beg^ar-bards.  These  compositions,  jraked  frpm  the  dust 
of  illegible  manuscripts,  or  the  crazy  memory  of  doting  old 
^omen,  are  .ushered  into  the  world  wHI^  di^ertation  and  com* 
inentary,  and  dignified  with  the  high-soundiug  appellatiDit 
of  national  poetry. 

We  mean  not  to  assert  that  the  labours  of  the  jwracti* 
ea!  antiquary  are  altogether  useless,  pa  former  oCMsbns^  we 
have  delivered  our  opinion  of  the  merits  and  advantages  of 
his  enqiuiries,  and  expressed  in  the  strongest  manner  our  ap^ 
jobation  of  every  attempt  to  rescue  .mips  oblivion  what^ 
ever  bad  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  picture  of  those  ancient 
fanners,  which  are  often  much  more  strongly  impressed  oa 
&ie  rude  fragments  of  traditional  poetrvtbao  on  the  annala 
and  chronicles  of  professed  historians.  IBut  in  the  undiscrU 
minating  rage  (or  ancient  song,  (he  end  of  collection  it  has 
been  forgotten.  Tlie  verse  that  bears  only  the  humiliating 
^amp  of  ignorance  and  stupidity,  is  recorded  wi^  all  the 
beauty  of  type  and  jiaper  by  the  enamoured  antiquary,  and 
With  the  same  scrupnloua  fidelity  as  the  strain  that  melts  wttb 
pathos  or  burns  with  energy.  In  one  page  we  pause  with 
«  aympathy,  and  delight  to  mart  the  workings  of  u&enjlivate<l> 
fHiture  4  in  anotiier  we  hurry  with  pity  and  disgust  over  the 
tovings  o^*  some  idiot  driveller.  This  great  and  unpardotiable 
fimlt  uiay  be  justly  laid  to  the  charge  of  evcsy  compiter  of 
ancient  poetry  without  exception,  from  Percy  to  the  piesent 
candidate  for  antiqnarian  fame.  But  Mr«.  Jamhsfon  ms^  in> 
our  <i^inio»,  been  guilty  of  it  with  more  inveterate  obf. 
itinacy  and  with  less  temptation  than  any  of  bis  brethren.. 

Ii  the  aceouut  which  we  proposegiving  of  his  publication, 
this  charge  will,w€  are  cbnfideut,be  clear^  brought  biwnc  t«>. 
him,  with  others  of  a  nature  less  distressing,  perhaps,,  to  hii^ 
j^eadera,  but  more  severely  bearing  on  his  (^uaTtircations  a»  ■ 
an  editor  of  ancient  poetry.  We  say  less  distressing  to  hia> 
readers,  for  one  of  the  most  prominent  evils  resulting  from* 
^^e  uiipec^Miiry  publication  of  many  baHads  in  this  cowpite- 
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li«o,  h  'i;b«  smn  of  monej  which  is  requisite  Jto  fMiroiiafe  iU 
We  suppose  the  looge^of  the  ballads  here  publbhed  were 
i^iginaily  sold  for  soimetfaing  less  than  one  fartbit)g>  wit^ut 
being coiisideredas remurkably  cheap*  As. it  now  standi  the 
c»dlectbt)  costs  one  gttinea.  A  depreeiation  has  no  doubt 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  money,  but  unless  the  intrinsic 
value  of  poetry  has  risen  to  a  height  incr'edibleand  unaccouot- 
able>  aweiadvise  our  friends  to  withstand  this  exorbitant  and 
rttinaas  demand.  There  is  indeed  something  exquisitely 
afbsurd  in  'aUowing  Ballantyne  to  adorn  witii  his  costly 
types  and  no  le^s  costly  paper^  the  rude  and  homely  strains 
of  bolder  minstrelsv.  It  is  like  clothing  an  astonished 
clown  in  the  court  d^ress  of  a  nobleman^  or  caparisoqing  a 
brokeo-knee'dpost-hor^e  with  the  trappings  of  a  charger. 

The  contents  of  these  volumes  consist^l.  of  Popular  Ballads, 
2cc.  obtained  from  Recitation>  MS.  or  scarce  £ditions.  XL 
Translations  from  the  ancient  Danish  Language  by  the  edi* 
tor;  and II [.  some SpecimenSfOf  original PoetVy.  Ou  each 
of  these  classes  we  propose  offering  a  few  remarks. 

I.  Mr.  Jamieson,  wh^  appears  from  his  youth  to  have 
hetn  addicted  to  studies  of  this  nature,  began  in  the  year 
17i^y  at  which  period  he  acted  as  classical  assistant  in  the 
school  of  Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  to  collect  all  the  old  baU 
lads  and  songs  that  bis  owniiifemory,  or  that  of  *his.  friends,. 
<;ould  supply,  V^riUr  avi^wof  giving  them  to  the  world.  By 
the  assistance  of  Professors  Gerard  and  Scott  of  King's 
Cdllege,  Aberdeen,  he  procured  many  compositions  of  that 
kind,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  arranging  them 
for  publication,  when,  in  the  year  18pO,  he  paid  a  .visit  to 
Ediriburghu  He  there  found  that  Mjr.  W.  Scptt  hac)  antici* 
pated  him  in  such  a  compilation,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  pub*^ 
lishing  it.  This  discovery  naiturally  enough  vexed  him  hot 
a  little,  as  it  threatened  to  crush  in  its  infancy  his  first  lite** 
mry  eflbrtc 'Erroneously  conceiving  however,  that  Mr.  Scott 
intend^^  to  confiiie' his  work  aknost  entirely  to  the  Border 
Raid  ballads,  he  determined  at  last  to  proceed  in  his  desugn,^ 
though.'h^  now  confesses  that  the  subsequent  extei^sion  o^ 
the  above  gentteman^s  wort  has  rendered  a  great  part  x>f  hit 
'o#n  entirely  unnecessary. .  A  long  list  of  ballads  occurs  in 
page  7  of  the  ddvei*trsement  to  Mr.Jamieson*s  collection,  that 
were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.Scott  i»  the  year]  800,  and  have 
since  beein  published  by  him  ;  and  to  these  manyotbers  might 
be  added,whieh  are  in  the  same  unlucky  .predicament*Tlmse^ 
it  may^  be  refaarke^dy  are  the  ballads  possessed  of  iiK>st«merit> 
and  given  by  Mr.  Scottwith  the  greatest  accuracy  and  from 
the  best  copies^.  But  what  shaU'we  say  of  Mr.  Jami^on^st 
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909  '  Jdp^i9dn*s  BaUad$. 

common  sense,  when  we  meet  in  bis  coUedbOr  with  9et«- 
ral  ballads  mos^  execmbly  incorrect  and  pitiably  mutilated, 
which  occur  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  and 
many  other  previous  publications^  in  a  decent  and  becoming 
Miape  ?  For  instances  of  this  we  refer  the  reader  to  King 
Henry,  Vol.ii.  p.  194,  Clerk  Saunders,  Vol.  i-  p,  80.  Fair 
Annie  pf  Lochroyan,  Vol,  i.  p.  36.  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  Vol. 
\,  p.  157.  All  these  faults  however  are  perfectly  innocent 
in  comparison  with  the  publication  of  many  absurd  affairs^ 
|h  the  happy  ignorance  of  whose  existence  we  can  no  longer 
^t  altowteci  to  indulge.   How  exquisite  tlie  following  elegy  { 

f  Queen  Jeany  had  travaird  for  three  days  and  more, 
Till  the  ladies  were  weary  and  quite  save  her  o'er. 
*«  O  ladies  1  O  ladies  I  do  this  thing  for  me. 
To  send  for  King  Henry  to  come  and  see  me,** 
King  Henry  was  sent  for,  and  sat  by  her  bed-side  : 
^*  Why  weep  you,  Queen  Jeiiny  ?   yotir  eyes  are  so  yed  !'* 
•    '       ^O  Henry,  O  Bcnryt   do  t?h« tone  thing  for  me  j 

Jl.et  my  siri^©  straight  be  opened  and  save  my  babic  !" 

^^  O  Jeany,  O  Jeany  !  this  njBiTer  will  do  ;     '      . 

It  will  lease  thy  sweet  life,  and  tiiy  young  babie  too-** 

She  wept  and  she  waiUd,  tiUsbefell  io''a^woon: 

IJjcr  side  it  iiras, opened,  the  b^bre  was  fouiuU  .     ~.       > 

iPrincc  Edw;>rd  was  christened  with  joy  aud  |willi  nwrth  « 

But  the  flower  of  fair  Engbind  lies  ^old  in  the  earth*     ; 

O  black  was  King  Henry,  and   blapk  were  his  men,         ,.  . 

Ai^d  black  was  the  steed  that  King  J-Ienry  waiso«. 

And  black  were  the  ladies,  and  black  were  their  fans, 

And  black  were  the  gloves  that  they  wore  on  their  hands. 

And  black  were  their  ribbands  theyviore  orftheir  heads; 

And  black  we^  the  pages,  and  black  -were  Ae  maids, 

V  .  •♦  ^;t    .♦.;?*     *     , 

Jt^e  trwmpet^  they  ftour>ded,.tJ»e,c4nnons  did^foairv 
B4t  ^be  .flower  ^f  ^jr  E¥|giau4  ^h^ll.  flourish  ^,p|o»i:e;*  . 

Boe§  the  merit  of  tbi^f  ^mentation,  in  Mf.  Jamies^a*^ 
ppiuioii,  consist  in  the  beauty  of  the  poetry,  the  3iscbverj^ 
pf  the  manner  in  which  funerals  were  conducted  fey  tb'^.nn- 
^!ertaker§of  King  Henry  VJIfth's  time/  or  in  the"  ^r^tli  ,af 
the    historical  fact  which  it  deplores  ? 

But  tiie  ballad  of  Andrew  Lammie  or  the  ^rumppter  ofTy- 
yic,  is  stij]  more  delectable  than  the  above.  Df  this  the 
jsdilor  is  so  thoroughly  convinced,  that  lie  presents  us  wiUUt 
a  second  lime  under  the  agreeably  varied  appellatioo  ofTyJT- 
^ies  Nanny.  The  situation  of  the  differei^t  parties  ,c^s  de^crita 
fdja  the  following  stanzas  is  interesting':    '.  .   .      - 

*-  .   ^^   ....  .      '.-     >  •■...       .    '.         ^  -  •     •  -•- 
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•Herfatkerhcjtther  criieUy;    ,    . 

SoaUodid  her  mbthcr': 
Her  sister  sajr  did  scoff  ather; 

d|it  wae  betide  her  brothier  I 

*  Her  brodier  beat  ber  cruellies 

Till  his  strj|ikstb<^  ^l^i^^  n^  cannie  t 

He  brak  her  back,  and  he  beat  Veir  side$^ \  ^ 

l^or  the  sake  o' Andrew  Lamtnie. 

^  O  ^ !  O  fie  !  My  brother  4ear,  ';  '  -^ 

The  gentlemen 'if  fthame  ye:  ,  .,7  :.    ./ 

The  Laird  'o  Fyyie  lie^s  sane  by^  ^  .' 

And' he'll  come  in  ^hu  lee  tne.  '  /   ,/ 

*  ^ni  hell  kisjs  ni^,  and.be'U  ^fip  h(i^  ^  "         ,^ 

And  H^  will  9pee[r  what  ailsjme  f 
And  I  will  answer  him  again. 
Its  a' for  Andrew  I^miei' 

Mdn^of  the  ballads  tmtt^^ifaed  by  Mr.  Samieum,  firotti 
MSS.  mthc  Bptish  Mtwenm,  tbe  public  library  of  Cam* 
bridge,  and  e)sewbere,  are  ^nriotis  am  valuable.  Even  hefe^ 
hotn^evef>  we  are  «<»rry  t6  8ay  iibattie  is'bjf  tio  meanfa  deserying 
of  i^nqu^Hfied  approbatioo.  Ih  page  €9?.  vol.  li,  we 
find  a  song  by  Sif  W.  ;Ralfe?gfe  from  ihB  MS.  cdl^ction  of 
ibe  I^^  Mr.  Bonder  of  Epsom^  '^liich  rarie^ 'little  from 
the  copy  in  Ellis's  Sj^^cittens  of  eafly''Eh^r§ih  Poetry.,  It 
indeed^ants  the  iniroducto'ry  staiiisa^iiirbich  |l  unquestionably 
tbe  be'st  of  the  whote.Ttiiis  variation  therefore;  on  w;hich  Mr, 
Jamiesonin  a  note  reflects  with  great  complacency,  ^ght  per- 
haps as  well  have  been  avoidfed.  A  very  befiutiful  song  on 
Music  by  S'troude,  is  given  from  the  same  ]VllS^^  con  tain- 
ing  a  stan2a  more  than  the  copy' of  Mr.'  B)Hb^,  whit^ 
stanza  we  presume  Mr.  EHis  did  not  publish  tin  account  gf 
its  great  inferiority  to  the  whole.  In  tbe  5th  Kne  of  the  first 
Stanza  we  have  *  When  tf^riatsesLH  ittake  the  heart*strinj|s 
ftche.^  Here  threats  is  evideolly  a  mistake  either  of  the 
writer  of  the  MS.  or  bf  Mr»  Jamieson,  f«r  threads,  which 
word  occurs  in  the  copy  of  Mr.  Ellis,  and  makes  sense. 
In  Vol.  ii  p.  319.  a  song  is  given  from  the  Holborne  Drollery 
anonymously,  the  author  of  which  was  Carew.  From 
the  said  Hcflborne  Drollery  and  oth^r  old  collections, 
Mr.  Jmnieson  has  again  cmruded  on  the  public  much 
precious  stuff  long  since  deservedly  forgotten.  The  ballad 
toiitled  Thomas  the  R^ymour  is  ah  exception  :  it  is  along 
poem  consisting  of  thnee  fits  or  cantos;  the  first  being 
uescripiive  of  the  Rb^mour^s  accidental  interview  with 
the^een  of' Blfland^'hU  journey  thither,  and  his  adven- 
tures among  the  fairies ;  apd  the  two  last^  as  might  be  ex* 
pected  from  the  diaracteJr  of  theherbj  coBtaining  a  series 
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of  prophecies  regarding' tfietllVasters  which  Scotland  wat 
{doomed  to  puffer.  There  19' a  sfivage  wildness  iq  jnany  of  the 
desqriptioDs^  a  general  veil  of  mystery  thrown  oveir  the  ad- 
ventures, and  a  bold  vigour  of  yersification/th'fit  elevate  this 
poem  far  above  anj  auth(fiiticated  j)i'odWctidti  m  a  rude  age 
withHvhich  we^re  acquai^ite^/dnd  we  recodtini^end  a  perusal 
of  it  to  all  who  delight  ir^  fanciful  and  wondrous  song. 

II.  We  shall  now  pfTer.  a  few/qbservatjiops  on  Mr.  Ja- 
mieson^s  translations  ffom  the'  Jji^cient  t)aniib^  *  When  we 
consider  the  close  affinity  Sub'sUling  between  /the  language 
of  this  island  and  pt  IJenmark,  we  apprbv^  highly  of 
every  attempt  to  gain  sy^^h^^  knowledge  pf  the  latter  as  may 
enable  its  possessor  td  trjifce  ifny  C6nAexion  'sulJsist^ng  be- 
tween the  traditionary  pdctry  of  thfe  two  nations.  That 
auch  a  connexion  doe^  sub'sif^^ls' the  decided  ^opinion  of 
Mr.  Jamieson^  who  appears  to  ne  well' infornied  'upon  the 
^Inect.  .  Witdiout  wishing, to  a^ter  into  a;  contfqversy 
>vitn  a  person  probably  tnore  skilled  in  Danish  antiquities 
than  the  ^riler  of  tbisarticle  pretends  to  be^  it  may  be  aske^ 
ppon  what  grounds  does  he  rest  his  ppinion  i  He  says  that 
)ie  has  foiindin  the  Kaempe;  Viser^  among  other  curious  and 
-,|nteresUne.hallads>  on^  upon  l;^esame  subject  as  ^Lord  Tho« 
jnas  i^nd  fair, Annie' in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  &c.  ^  But 
Vhat  stronger  reaspn  if.  there  for  supposing  that  the  Danish 
ialMjs  the  or^^inal,  Ihan  the  $(;qttish  oue^?  There  has 
|i)ways  been  sufficient  copnejcipn  between  thisJsland  and 
I)enmark,  to  justify  the  idea  ojp  our  legepdary  .^ales.  havinr 
.found  their  way  to  that  coqp.^ry.  .  This  is,  a  ifaluralana 
f  asy  method  of  aqcoupting|or  ^jip  existence  oj^  ipaqy  ballads 
in  Denmark  similar;  J[;o  those  in  Scotland.  But  suppose  that 
we  adopt  Mr,  Jamieson*s  theory  to  account  for  thisacknow- 
]edgea  si^mii9<rity.  He  thinks  that  ti;ie  ancient  Scalds  wer^ 
ionA  fide  the  authors  of  many  of  the  traditionary  poems 
now  familiar  to  the  British  peasantry.  This  idea  instantly 
appears  extravagant  when  ^e  consider  that  npt  a  single  scrap 
of  poetry  of  any  kind  exists  of  a  date  that  is  not  long  pos- 
^rior  to  the  period  ^hen  the  Danes  had  any  dominion  in 
ihia  island.  If  Mr.  Jamieson  could  prove  the  contrary  of 
this,  his  hypotjbesis  might  at  least  appear  to  haye  some 
plaiisibility.  On  tb^  whole  of  this  subject  Mr.  Jamieson's 
ideas  appear  to  fluctuate  between,  uncertain  knowledge  and 
downright  ignorance.*  JBle  actually  believes  that  the  Goths 
are  xhf  same  with  the  Cimbri,  Now  it  has  been  prpved  by 
ihe  strictest  historical  evidence  that  the  Celts  were  Cimbri. 
j^ccording  to  ^Ir.  Jamieson  therefore,  the  Goths  and  Celts 
are  the  same^  though  all  the  world  knows  that  no  two'rac^s 
ofnjen  w^ere  ever  pipre  striking^Iy  distinguished  from  each 
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olbeirby  every  circumstance  of  |ier$onal  appearaiicey  tbaii*^ 
Xiers^  customs>  laws,  character,  gcMerniiieht,  atid  brigio. 

As  to  the  translations  themselve^,they  are  very  respectably 
executed,  though  with  an  aftecitation  of  close  ^aflheteric^  tn 
the  originals,  that  ill-becomes  one  who  has,  taken  such  liber- 
ties with  the.popular  poetry  of  his  own  country;  Indeed'  so 
clo^  is  this  adherence  to  the  originali that  he  declares  his  tran^ 
slation  to  he  ^  nearly  as  ioteUigible'  to  a  Dane  or  Swede  as  ' 
tcr  a  Sootobman  ;of  course  the.  converse  oC  tbi^  r|M?Q^o8itioa 
must, ^hofal  tine  :.  since'  therefpre  the  original  ballad  is  s<^ 
very  iotelUgible  to  a  Scotsman  (as  Mr.  Jamieson  spells 
him),  what  is  the  use  of  this  translation  ? 

III.  .We  are  now  to  consider  Mr.  Jamieson  in  the  light 
of  an  original  poet'.<  Ast  his  piretensions  are  not  high,]  (though 
he  once  unwarily  hints >how.  vastly  agreeable  it  would  be  to 
lie  on  the  same  shelf  with  Mr.W.Scolt,)  it  would  be  unfair  to 
expect  much  from.  him.  In  the  present  ageof  poetical  edjU<^ 
cation,  who  may  not,,  if  be.  chuses  to  try,  write  tolerable 
verses?  The  island  swarms  with.po^tasters  ;  our  universities 
Dourish  the  brood,  and  private  society  is  infested  with  their  *" 
eflfusions.  Mr.  Jamieson  standi' aa it  \rere  at  the  head  of 
gentlemen  pf  this  clliss.  He  occasionally  writes  in  a  very 
pleasing  and  tender  roanner^  of  which  the  following  ballad 
i$,afavom[ablespecunen«  .^  :  j 

Fair   Anuie's  Complaitih 

'  O  openthedoor/myloveGregori  ^     , 

O  open  the  door  to  me ;  ' 

Dark,  wild,  and  bitter  is  the  night ;  , 

And  rough  has  been  the  sea.  *, 

/  •And  I'm  your  Annie  of  Lochroyati, 

Turn'd  out  frae  house  and  bald  ; 
Wi  our  sweet  babie  in  ray  arms,  y 

That  dies  for  weet  and  cauld.  ^ 

*  Sae  open  the  door,  my  love  Gregor  3  j  ■   ' 

O  open  and  let  me  in  ;    . 
For  the  sea-8(!irf  freezes  on  my  hair,  ; 

The  cauld  sleet  on  my  chin. 

*  Andcald,  ray  Idve,  is  now  that  life'  .  , 

W^ase  9inile  ]^e  aft  hae  blest ^  „.  .^  , 

And  cald  the  bpso  me  that  your  cheek  ^    '  ,    . 

Has  aft  sae  fondly  prest.  '  ,     , 

*       .  *  And  cald  cald  jpoti  will  be  that  heart  .  , ..  ; 

^  That  ay  was  ji)i^i;ia[ijte  thee  >  '^        ;    ,.> 

Nor  ever  ^airy6urbabi|^*s  smile  "     ';       T 

Ddight  his  fether'se'e.  \,         -  -  .    -  -x  .  .       . 
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.  for  »b  we  tw'a  stioum  Unc, 

Ye  never  maiir  fVac  womab-kiiul 

Cahkcipe  sic  love  as  mine/ 

.Theirs is  oectskmai  ittienUily  of  seiido^^it  and  freedofli 
of  expresaum  m'tlrt  Tdnste  of  lor.  Ja«ite9oii>  tAmt  wiMild  kad 
mui  TOOaidcr  hxtk  aa  adakii  of  the  wodd^did  not  many  (i^as- 
aages  of  tiis  prbbe  proTe  thai  be  knows  nothing  abbot  it.  Of 
thistfa^  stor^bf  tbeJBogle<Boi^pri3dttme,pre9enl4  ^Btniising 
exainple*  A yodng  inan called  Habo'  the  Hench,  aft^a  tron^ 
blesbme  and  tedious  coartidhip^  finds  himiMelf  iik  Uie  mtfriafi^ 
bed  iritb  Cesis  o'  the  Mill;  Bess>  however,  appears  to  have  § n- 
tbrtaui^  ideas  of  matrimony  ^lo^ther  peculiar  to  herself; 
and  to  have  considered  it  adtber  as  a  religions  nor  political 
institntion ;  for,  owing  to  ber  obstinacy,  the  three  first 
sights  of  the  bOTey»nioon  are  pdssed  in  a  state  of  cold  and 
nnsscttdfoctory  reserve^  Hnb  at  lisst  loses  ail  patience  with 
ikk\%  oQtrageous  vestal,  and  hi  the  sad  tuXxemitf  of  ungratified 
tffbction  appli^for  relief  to  no  less  a  jpersonage  than  '  Sam 
Tod,  the  Toun  Tailor/  This  knijgbt  of  the  sh^arsi  seems  to 
bare  been  a  cimnin|^  personi^e,  and  executes  bii  conimisnon 
to  a  nipe^.  He  arrays  him^f  intbe  fbmlidabfe  insignia  of 
his  Satanic  majesty ;  namely,  a  pair  of  hom^,  (bmamcnis  of 
which  the  provoked  husband  had  no  reason  to  stand  ^n  fear) 
a  hairy  skin,  and  an  immense  taii.  He  stations  himself  a| 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  |Sd6t  Bes^,  "but  of  faeV  Wits  at  the  ap-^ 
pearance  of  this  Bogle-- Bd,  rashes  into  the  arms  of  the  de- 
lighted Hah,  whefe  sh^  cobtiioi'ues  to  the  ehd  of  the  poem. 
The  moral  of  this  pleasan t, story,  wblch  of  course  is  expressly 
written  for  tbe  young  of  both  sfe^keS,  seems  to^inculcate  the 
impropriety  of  youhgladies  dther  Wishing  or'heing  permit* 
ted  to  remain  maids  after  they  haVfe  become  Wives ;  an  evil 
which  we  hope  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  is  not  likely 
to  gain  much  ground  In  tftis  h^ppy  isWd.  The  poem  itserf 
is  Written  in  a  strain  of  stu^ffiviil'gkrity.  for  Wb^ch  the  ejt^ 
treme  youth  of  the  Author  ^^t  the  timene  perpetrated  it,  is 
but  an  indifferent  excuse.  It  only  shows  how  very  early  his 
inind  was  liable  t6tbef  impt^s^crh  of  course  images.  Several; 
things  also  which  wouTd  afthbsta^ear  as,  if  Intended  for  at« 
tempts  at  wit,  ar<|  Intc^&pej'Sed  ib^oulgh  t.be  original  poetry. 

Of  the  author^s  prosi;  We  dafihol  speat  so  favourably  aa 
4lf  his  poetry;  ^Mi^^  fsinefeg^ntUna  chamsy,  to  a  de«ee 
that  becomes  painful.  He  tint's  in  the  mo^t  dbmmon^pmco 
ideas  with  ^  fqrmaUt^that  womd  scifri'ely  bepardbnabletn  aa 
'  fistrenomer  ahnouncmg  the  difcbve^y  of  a  planet,  gpeaking 
!of  some^  {^14  bfiUlads  be  says,  ^ 

•  Tiie^c;ifiough  tbesiiiiife  iil/thefreteip^ts,  be  (the  Editor)  bm 
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. .  ' 

fi>ttfMi  HO  differeJIt  in  tl^err  superstructurq,  that  Ho  t^o  copies  b«(l  A 
whole  stanza  in  common  ;  sbmetimes  not  a  single  verse :  the  fable^ 
In  this  resembling  a  streim  that  fiowd  uniformly  clear,  p\ire,  and: 
aalutary  over  its  native  bed,  but  afterwards  branchos/oflf  into  seve- 
ral ramifications,  each  of  which  contains  a  part  of  the  original  body 
of  water,  but  assumes  new  and  different  qualities  and  cfiaracteristics 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  it  passes/    Vol.  i.  p.  l6. 

In  illustrating  tales  coinposecl  by  some  peripal^tic  fiddlef/ 
or  ba)f-witted  parish  schoolmaster^  and  preserved  by  thef 
oral  tradition  of  gossiping  old  wives,  those  inestimable  re- 
,  positaxies  of  poetry,  he  walks  upon  stilts,  and  utters  gravef 
and  sententious  responses  like  a  perfect  oracle.  Nay, 
he  goes,  upon  such  occasions,  the  length  of  quoting 
Greek,  and  drags  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Plutardb  into 
very  disrepntable  society.  Perhaps,  like  danglers  after 
genius,  he  means  to  show  by  this  how  intimate  he  is  with 
these  writers. 

But  the  part  of  Mr.  Jamieson*s  labours  which j  us  it  if 
the  most  important,  should  have  been  the  most'  perfe<;t, 
namely  the  glossary,  discovers  ignorance  of  the  Scottish 
hmguage  so  glaring,  that  we  have  some  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing, him  to  be  a  native  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  Hiit 
omissions  are  innumerable.  Burly,  bliw',  bur'd-dlane,  can-^ 
eel,  coft,  cone,  crap,  ding,  fa',  fro,  fqr,  gowd,  kneif,  loor/ 
maid,  pa',  rune,  sloomingi  are  a  few  of  the  words  that  oc- 
curred to  US  in  the  perusal  of  these  voluoiei,  of  which  thi 
glossary  offers  no   explanation.     Other  words  again  are  ex'^ 

1>lained,  familiar  to  all  who  haVe  the  hap|)inesii  of  being; 
)oru  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  such  as  aught^ 
bale,  benison,  brand,  (Jefend,  dwell,  gage,  guise,  warp^ 
hope,  press,  ruth,  shears.  This  is,  being  very  kintJ,  Put 
Mr.Jamieson's  errors  of  con^mission  are  more  nltimerous  thadt 
those  of  omission,  even  when  added  to  those  of  siiperery* 
gation.^  Take  tlie  following  examples  Bartnock,  ot  thick 
oar  ctfib^.t)id  he  never  hear  the  oldScotch  tune  of*  Ban  nocks  o' 

,  barley-meal  ?'  Bent,  afield,  Ef  ni  is  a  species  of  iong  coarse 
grass  generally  growing  on  barren  upland  ground.  Bicldi 
i/uiift.  sheittr.  No  kind  of  shelter,  we  believe,  is  called 
t>ie)d,  except  what  is  artificial,  as  in  the  Scotch  proverb, 
*  Better  a  wee  bush  than  nae  bield/  Cark,  a  large  old  man* 
TIk  application  o/^his  tttrn  cohvej/g  art  idt^a  of' dislike.  Carle 
never  necessarily  implied  any  idea  of*  size  ;  and  canty  carle, 
that  is  a  lively  good  nacured  old  liianj  id  a  i^otnmon  tz^ 
J)ression  over  alt  Scotland.  Croon,  the  vurring  of  a  cat,  or 
eni/ hw iound  of  that  kind.  Did  Mr.  Jumieson  ever  read 
Sump's  Halldw-e^en  ?     We  therehave.  'The  dcil  or  els0  ah 

.puiitr-quey^  Got  up  and  gied  a  Ctooh,   .  NovV  a  coW  never 
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?urr8  like  a  cat.     Gimmer,  a  ewe.    Are  all  ewes    ^mmers  ? 
'he  Agricultural  Society  do   not   think  so.      Gulhts,   large 
knives.     A  knife  may  be  large  enough   to  reach  across  a 
table  without  being  a  gully.     Fadge,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
round  cuke  quartered.     Does  thi»  mean  the   sixteenth    part 
of  around  eake?     If  so  the  good  people  of  Scotland  are 
wonderfully  minute  in  the  subdivision  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  ;  which  shows  the  high   estimation  in  which  they  are 
there  held.     Fee,  cattle,  hence  property  of  any  kUhd,  and  now 
more  particularlif  wages,  which,  like  the  portions  of  Leak 
and  llebtcca,  were  formerly  paid  in  cattle  and  hofses.   Here 
the  words  cattle  and  horses,  uaean,  according  to  Mr,  Jamie- 
son,  goats  and  sheep;    as  may   be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
SOth  chapter  of  Genesis.    The  word  in. truth   means  sheep. 
Sax.  feoh,  or  Swed.  fae:  it  occurs  in  the  most  ancient 
Scottish   pastoral   extant^  Robeyn   and  Machin^    by   Ro- 
bert Henryson^ '  Keip  and  a  flock  of  fie.'     Lith,  joint,     la 
Scotland  people  say  the  lith  of  an  orange,  but  we  presume 
they  do  not  mean  to  aver  that  oranjges  havejoints«     Lum, 
chimney-top.     It  means  the  whole  vent  from  the  grate  to  the 
j;himney-top.     Nowt,  black  cattle.    Cattle  of  any  Colour, 
either  black  or  otherwise,  as  may  happen.     Sober, poor.     It 
were  to   be  wished  that  all  poor  people  were  sober.     Linn, 
the  pool  under  a  waterfall.    It  more  generally  signifies  the 
rock  over  which  the  stream  is  precipitated,  as  in  Burns's 
Hallow- E*en,  ^VVhiles  ower  a  linn  the  burnie  plays/  and  ia 
t>uncaD  Grey,*  Spak  o'louping  owre  alinp.'     Woode-wak, 
a  red  breast.     A  woodlark  is  pot  a  red  breast.     We  almost 
think  that  Mr.    James  Grahame  himself  cpuld   have  told 
the  editor  that.    To  mention  all  his  inaccuracies  would  be 
endless. 

In  this  glossary  likewise  the  editor  endeavours  at  ety- 
mology. ,  He  tells  us,  for  example,  that  from  the  sound 
'lip,'  which  is  dear  to  children  from  tfa.cir  kissing  it,  come 
'  life'  and'  love;*  that  on  the  same  principle  the  Latin 
word,  '  liberi,'  children,  meafis  dear  ones,  and  liberie  free  per^ 
sons,  means  children,  not  slaves  or  aliens.  This  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Jamieson's  own  pnnciples,'very  liberal^  that  is, 
very  childish,  .and  his  book  is  very  childish,  that  is,  very 
dear.  In  a  little  scrap  of  dissertation  on  the  word  ^egrn/an 
eagle,  he  derives  it  from  the  Gaelic  '  /ear,'  which  in  the 
oblique  cases  dfops  the  letter/;  but  unless  it  niakes  amends 
to  itself,  by  la^Ling  up  the  letter  n,  it  fails  in  it^  endeavours 
to  mafce^  the  word  in  question.  The  truth  is,  that  thfe  Saxoa 
for  an  eagle  is  *  earn/ 

Having  thus  followed  Mr.  Jamieson  through  the  whole 
0tbifi  W0rlv,jve.tRlte  the  liberty  of  observing,  that  bis  arrange- 
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meet  is-  the  worst  we  eV^^  had  the  misfortune  to  disco^ 
•Ter.  Had  he  followed  *the  three  divisions  that  we 
have  laid  down  in  this  review,  all  would  have  been  well; 
bat  in  fact  every  thing  is  mixed  higgledy  piggledy,  as 
pleased  tl)e carelessness  of  |he  editor.  His  own  composi- 
tions are  mingled  with  those  of  the  older  time^  like  modera 
•maBonry  with  antique btlilding;  and  sbmetimes^  when  a  bat* 
lad  has  been  presented  in  one  form,  it  starts  up  before  the 
astonished  reader  a  hundred  pages  farther  on^  in  another. 
As  an  excuse  for  all  this/ Mr.  Jamieson  tells  us  he  was 
Aipon  the  wing  for  Denmark  at  the  time,  this  work  was 
committed  to  the  press.  But  the  confusion  we  complain 
of  pervades  the  whole  performance^  and  is  not  accidental 
)>jt  systematic* 

Our  readers  will  by  this  time  have  seen  that  neither  Mr. 
Jamieson's  abilities  nor  information  are  very  remarkable. 
He  is  possessed  ho^ever^witb  an  overweening  conceit  of  his 
own  powers,  which  sometimes  breaks  out  in  a  very  ludicrous 
way.  He  is  indignant  that  the ;  ungrateful  world  should- 
hitherto  have  been  so  blind  to  his  merits;  though  it  may  be 
remarked  that  as  these  merits  were  formerly  altogether  un- 
known>  so  has  the  publication  of  the  present  volumes  ren- 
dered them  extremely  problematical.  This  is  not  a  country 
where  literary  merit  is  often  allowed  to  pine  unrewarded: 
at  all  event8,to  complain  of  the  waqt  of  patronage,  and  even 
of  pecuniary  assistance,  is  not  manly,  especially  in  a  printed 
book,  and  it  is  unjust  even  to  wish  from  others,  what  it  is 
our  duty  to  procure  for  ourselves. 

*  Those/  exclaiips  Mr.  Jaraieson,  *  vho  have  bestowed  their  best 
industry  and  abilities,  and  the  most  precious  years  of  their  lives,  in 
labouring  for^  the  lentertainment  and  instruction  of  others,  have 
asked  for  an  t?gg,and  they  have  giveh  tbein  a  serpent,  they  have 
•sked  for  bread,  and  they  have  given  them  a  stone.  And  what  must 
I  expect  ?  "Ohe  !  jam  satis  est.''  J 

To  this  exclamation  we  most  heartily  subscribe. 


Abt,  X1.*~v^^  Amwef  to  the  Admonitory  Letter  to  his 
Mpy^l  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the- Subject  of  the 
late  delicate  Inquiry,  Bj/  Jristides,  *Qto,  Us.  John- 
son.     1806. 

THE  indiscreet  reports  circulated  by  idle  and  gossiping 
people,  concerning  the  conduct  of  ati  illufitrious  personage, 
hav£  afforded  a  short  but  tolerably  pi'oductive  harvest  to  the 
lowest  cli^sft  of  pamphleteeYs.  Hence  the  Adn^onitory  Lelte^r 
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(ooticed  ia  our  last  oumber)  «iid  tbe  pfeaeiH  tfiswi^riot^ 
frcMD  which  no  mortal  can  derive  any  information^  exoq>t 
it  be  of  that  kind  which  he  may  obtain  daily  at  KlUngsglit^, 
that  a  profusion  of  eloquence  may  be  e)ietciied>  and  Ties  fo- 
t^rted  in  gr^at  uouibers^  without  the  least  effect  on  tbe  re^ih 
der'?  judgment.  , 

The  writer  pretends  to  correct  tbe  errorit  of  the  Monitor 
by  shewing  that  he  is  as  ignorant  as  himself. 


Art.  Xtl, — Stticturei  ah  Cobbett*s  unmanly  Obsertatiani 
Hlative  to  titc  dcHcate  InvcBtigation  ;  and  a  Rtpiy  to  the 
jinsteer  io  the  Admonitory  Letter  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Pritice  of  Wales,  containing  a  true  Avcount  of  t/iik 
Cause  why  the  Commissioners*  Report  kiis  not  yet  beenpub^ 
Hshed^  and  many  other  additional  Facts.  By  the  Author 
vf  the  Admonitory  Letter.  8ro.  ^s.  Tipper  ?a«(i  Ri- 
chards.    ISCK).  v-'^     " 


COBBEn>ho  quitted  fi^'^word  and  balbert  fir§t  to  fol- 
Imv  Thomas  Paine,  then  to  wage  war  on  him  a«  a  furious 
federalist  in  Ameri  *a,  then  to  continue  his  warfare  on  demo* 
erafs  by  becoming  a  frantic  Ehgfisb  Wyndhamite,  is  now^ 
tinder  the  auspices  of  those  great  patriots  at  Wimbledon, 
Tooke  and  Burdett,  neturned  to  the  point  from  which  be 
started;  that  species  6f  democratic  frenzy,  which  consist'«^ 
in  vilifying  every  thing  elevated,  preying  on  the  unavoida- 
ble infirmities  of  the  best  characters,  and  aggravating  evils, 
If^rhlch  real  talentsjtvould  endeavour  to  remove^  He  has  been 
lopn  playing  about  the  subject  of  what  is  called  a  delicate 
investigation,  hut  so  a«  to  ahirm  both  parties;  to  be  in  rea* 
diness  to  pour  his  scuitilities  on  either,  or  bath>  as  he  may 
tee  occasion,  or  as  the  inateriftU  may  suit  his  general  pur* 
pose  ofgraiityin;^  the  puny  malignity  of  loungers  at  lifcraries, 
and  readers  to  kill  time. 

The  present  Slrit^tures  are  written  by  the  author  of  the 
Admonitory  Letter,   but  in  the  same  vague  and  unsatisfac-   , 
tory  manner  with  his  foriiier  production  ;  and  we  are  saitis* 
fied  his  labour  will  be  lost  in  attempting  \o  flog  the  brawny 
lack  of  tobbctt.  • 

We  sincerely  W\ih^  however,  l+iat  on  this  ana  oft  olhel 
most' important  suljcct?;,'  4iti- illustrtoos  personage  would 
change  his  advisers,  if  not  his  familiar  companions. 

Frederic   the.  Great  of  Prussia  (uhose  natfie  fit  this  mo- 

V  iiient  drawyj  a  sigh  from  all  liuiopt?)  oil  being  asked  why  he 

sMtlered  aUoAU  hiili  seVftlUd  faiiuliar  fools,  said,  •  They  are  m^ 

poc  ket  haud^etelueft.,^  //  fm.  cruchr  ^ue/pefois*     This 

\<e  readily  allow  to  a  lively  apd  dAulabte  Piincc.     "But;  itnt 

fuut^ai  cf-aclkr  toujours. 
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JI^T.  Xllh-^Tht  Stranger  in  Inland;  w^  a  Tour  to  th$ 
Southern  €m4  Western  Paris  of  thai  Country  in  iht  Ye(^ 
ia05.  B^  John  Carr,  E$q^  Author  <jf  the  t^orxhern  Sim» 
m^,t^c.  ji^.    TmoFols.  4io*    JPhiUips.    1SD6, 

MR,  Carr  is  one  of  those  good-bamoured  and  j^enjt}^ 
travellers  who  give  ati  agreeable  hue  to  every  tbing  aroqn.4 
thein^  however  desolate,  and  Have  tbe  effect  of  a  rose-f49» 
loured  windovr-iCiirt^in  on  a  dirty  drawing-room.  He  nj^y 
be  ooQsidered  M  the  exaet  reverse  of  Soiolliett^who  wasacut^e^ 
ill-tempered,  and  entertaining.  Mr,Carr*s'  nosegay  of  pol^jt- 
flowers/  which  he  gathered  in  his  ramble  to  the  North  of  Eu^* 
rope,  (See  Crlt.  Rev.  Feb.  1806)  is  nm  yet  quitp  forgottfen^ 
and  he  has  lately  discovered  in  the  breast  of  every  Iri^htp^.^^ 
every  virtu^  which  csin  adorn  human  nature.  We  enyy  hiiflf 
not  his  feelings  ;  for,  however  ainiablfe  they  toay  appear  Iq 
the  patrons  of  the  Mfnerva  press,  the  haberdasher  and  hosiejr 
r'^aaers  of  the  iuj,  such  a  want  of  d^fCrimination  argues  inr 
contestable  vacuity.  The  mind,  in  th^  first  period  ot  our  e^ 
istence,  has  been  compared  to  a  blank  sheet  of  papejr.  Oq> 
ideas,  in  general,  grow  with  our  years  ;  but,  although  i\^ 
1fi4ter  ut>d^r  review  has  long  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretio?^ 
^tnd  (during  his  i^ontented  progress  through  the  worlds  hiMl 
soiled  many  reams  of  costly  (|uarto  with  his  itinerary  lucj^:? 
brations,  yet  can  we  see  nothing  in  all  his  worlvs  but  a  per^ 
fectbkuk!  He  is  read  iodeed,  and  circulated-^but  so  ar.e 
the "^l^jLer in  London^  Covrelia,  or  the  Mj^stic  Tomb;  an4 
Fitzg«ltld's  Verses  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Tbe  favoy^ 
which'Mr.Carr  receives,  implies  his  demerit,  for  it  is  the  h* 
vo«r  of  young  maidens  and  of  apprentices,         r 

We  recognize  the  style  of  am  old  acquaintance  in  the  6,r^ 
page.  Tbe  tpi^hets  '  brown  and  bladeless/  remji  4  us  of 
tbe  same  feeble  alliteration  in  the  Northern  Summer.  Th^ 
laboured  weakness  too  of  the  following  expressioDs— '  a  iaji^ 
trav4slling  through  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  ears  to  the  se^ 
of  this  understanding/  (p.  4)  recalled  us  to  many  simily/ 
flights  of  fsmcy  in  the  former  travels  of  Mr.  Carr.  lu  p^ge  ^^ 
he  confesses  that  the  birth-place  of  Shakespeare  was  in/:an^ 
•hl^  of  rousing  one  poetic  idea  in  his  mind.  We  can  reaqy/ 
believe  this  of  the  author  of  the  following  s^tanza,  which  ^^ 
takefrdm  aballad  upon  FoorBlind  Uet^  the  meiidicant  so  we^ 
i^nown,  not  to  say  so  troublesome^  and  sometiines  imper^- 
Jjcnt,  t9  jkh,^  iriiyejkr  in  North  Wales. 

t  ThcMi  seem'st  tp  say,  *•  I've  sunshhie  too  !"  »\ 

'  Tis  beaming  in  a  spotless  breaat;  w;*  * 

J4n  shade  of  guilt  obstructs  theiview  J  » 
Ami  thefe  are  many  not  sd  blest 
Who  day'*  blush/ fcee/ 

Strarfgcr  in  Inland,  vol.  i.  p.  Ji#, 
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The  '  deligbts  6f  bundling/  p.  1 1,  we  Rhall  not  explain  r 
suffice  H  to  say,  that  in  this^  passage,  as  well  as  in  ano* 
ther,  (page  266,)  where  the  author  tafks  of  '  female  deHca- 
cy/  ne  not  only  has  recoarse^o  his  old  trick  of  incongruous 
titles,  hut  displays  the  same  propensity  which  we  have  before 
cepsiired,  to  cater  for  the  licentious  ta$ite  of  the  inferior  class 
of  readers,  for  whom  he  successfully  publishes*  But  these 
are  the  jokes  of  Mr.  Carr ;  and  indeed,  his  language,  though 
not  alwajs  correct,  is  always  chaste :  it  is  oalyuis  occasional 
choice  of  improper  subjects  which  we  here  mean  to  repre- 
hend. To  revert  to  his  information,  which  will^  as  usual,  be 
ibund  to  be  much  upon  a  level  with  h'tsjeux  d'espfit.  In 
page  7,  h.e  tells  us  '  that  the  beautiful  vale  of  Llangollen  is 
in  Welsh  called  Thlangothlen  :  two  sequent  11'$  being  pro- 
nounced like  Thl.*  Wc  do  not  dispute  the  truth  of  this  as* 
sertion;  its  utility  is  all  we  controvert;  unless  pur  author 
writes  for  the  nursery,  which  his  allusions  to  *  bundling,* 
ficc.  render  improbable.  We  knew  the  above  fact  very 
shortly  after  we  learned  ourjetlers.  Of  much  more  naitttSf 
tI)ou<n}  hardly  equal  accuracy  when  applied  to  all  Germany^ 
was  that  remark  in  the  An  ti- Jacobin,  that  in  theGermah  lanr 
gunge,  '  ii  twice  dotted  is.  pronoi^nced  like  i'-^leaying  uf 
never  at^  a  loss  ho>v  to  address  the  plodding  commentator 
^upon  ^schylus  (Schiitz)  by  his  proper,  title.  But  we  are  far 
from  wishing  to  deny  our  author  his  due  praise.  His  re^ 
marks,  (page60,)  '  upor\  the  deplorable  state  of  the  coin  in 
Ireland,'  and  upon  *  th^  difficulties  of  exchange  betweear 
that  couulry  and  England,'  are  well  worth  attending  to.  In- 
deed, this  is  a  subject  which  demands  the  strictest  attention^ 
and  which  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  except  at  great 
length.,  We  do  not  mean  to  attribute  any  originality  to 
Mr.  Car/'s  suggestions  in  this  business;  we  only  approve  of 
them  as  useful  repeLtitions. 

Kpr  are  his  instances  of  Irish  bulls  original.  Many  of 
them  are  borrowed  without. acknowledgment  from  Miss 
Edgeworth's  humorous  Essays,  and  the  rest  we  have  either 
seen  in  Joe  Miller,  or  frequently  heard  iquoted  in  conversa* 
tion.*  Such  cramh<:  repetita  would  disgust  a  taste  less  fas- 
tidious than  that  which  critical  duty  imposes.  Indeed,  we 
almost  expected  to  come  to  the  stale  joke  of  an  Irishman's 
asking  at  what  hour  the  basket  went,  if  the  coach  set  off  at 
nine; for  we  haye  the  equally  old  story  of  the  g'eritlemaa 
who  collected  a  large  quantity  of  oranses  to  make  lemonade, 
and  the  following  addition  is  subjoined  to  it,  page  276.  ^  The 
author  of  the  bull  was  a  gentleman  of  high  classical  attain- 
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,^ents^  and  WHS  overwhelmed  with  astonishmeiit  and  cdnfii- 
sioQ  when  hfe  discovered  the  mistake.'  Now  bo  person  who 
has  the  least  spice  of  humour  about  him,  ever  adds  any  thing 
^fter  the  p*olnt  of  his  story,  unless  he  can  give  it  a  new  and 
)>etterpqin^.'.  The  above  words  of  Mr.  Carr  bring  to  our 
recollection  a  very  insipid  pierson,  whom  we  werefonce  ac- 
q^uainted  ^ith,  and  who  always  began  his  stories  by  premis- 
ipg  that  they  were  excellent,  and  ended  them  bv  sajing^ 
*  when  I  told  this  before,  the  company  all  laughed,  heartily/ 
Away  with  such  spoilers  af  jokes— un,dst;i)l  farther  awa^  witK 
sirch  low  b^ffoone/y  as  the  following  specimen  :qf  ooickiiey 
iangoage,  in  page  279  of  \he  Stranger  in  Ireland* 

'     Citizen.     *  Villiam,  I  vants  my  vig/ 

Citizai.     *  Vy,  llie  vite-vig,  in  th9  vooden  vIg-box,vitclii 
vore  last  Vensday  at  the  westry.' ^     ^  ^^  .  -■       ' 

f  •;■         ;  t  ■■  ,t     '  .      V".  *       ''^  ."  !i   "',1  '^r*    ' 

^We  debase  ^«r  pagesi  with,  such  contemptible  eitracfe*, 
dnlj^for  the  sake  of  warranting^;^besLreogth  of  ourcwidem* 
fifttion  of  this  writer;  for(the  |km4I^  fequirt^  at-odrfaands 
1i  fair  appreciation  of  llie  merij.  of  their  literary  »eW*»fe,  oC 
whdm,>by  the  ff€<J  choice^  and  pitift>^a^«  oCihaH^prtbttz^-tm 
m^  constituted  joirttHSupervisor^*-  The^ lenity  Oi^iDrKkiatiflidl 
be«t^o6thegreiiteil^i8servioe:6>thecaim^  of  literalure.  Hmr 
htB  the  oil  €^  adtiilation  bee9  pouf  iog:  from  the  trntnevoiis 
iwrn^^fperiodicaKwriters  upqn  the  be,itl/i  of  their  .brother 
bo^rsfor  the  last  twenty  years ^  it  was  neit  so  in  Kht^  days 
oifi)/yi4cn ;- of  his, WQnder8,:.whkiii  with  all  his  genius  he 
freiMwntly  made,  every:  ijniucky  line  or  expression  was 
i)aiilsked  about  the  town  to  bis  great  discomfort,  and  became 
#«iftiHar  fn  the  mouttx  of  evjery  blp^-khead.  But  such  treat- 
inent  was  not  without;  its  effect,  aad  might  still  be  useful  in 
enforcing  upon  the  mind$  of  authors  tlie  necessity  of  greater 

A  more  f^voiw^^Weextract  cAnnot  be  made  from  the  work 
before  us  than  the  author's  delineation  of  the  IHsb  character. 

*  With  few  materials  10 r  ingenuity  to  work  with,  the  peasruUry  of 
Ireland  are  most  ingenious, /and  with  adequate  in(iucements  Ijjbo- 
riously  indefatigable,  they  posses,  in  general,  personal  beauty,  and 
vig6ur  of  frame  ;  they  ed^ound  with  wit  and  sensibility,  although  all 
the  avttriues  to  useful*  knowledge  are  closed  against  Ihem  :  they  are 
capable  of  forgiving  injurieSy  and  are  generous  even  tcviheir  oppres- 
sors ;  tbcy  are  sensible  of  superior  ment,  and  .submissive  lo  it; 
tbey  display  "natural  urbanity  in  rags  and  jienury ;  are  cordially 
hospitable  ;  ardent  for  information ;  social  in  their  habits )  kind  in 
their  disposition  ;  in  gaiety  of  heart  and  genuine  humour,  unri- 
vailed  ;  even  in  their  superstition  presenting  an  union  of  pleasantry 
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ttid  teti^nets;  they  are  mtirm  ^dconttaiH  in  i\i%^  ^\U^\saXtit%4 
loftliful  •od  incorruptible  in  their  engagements ;  innocent,  with  the 
f  outer  of  semudl  enjoy p^nt  peipetu^ly  within  Jtbetr  reach  ;  obser* 
taut  of  seaual  modf  sty^  though  crowded  Within  the  narrow  limits  of 
4  C>bin  ;  strangers  to  a  crime  which  reddens  the  cheek  of  manhooc^ 
f<'hh  horror;  tenaciobs  of  respect;  acutely  sensible  of,  and'easilir 
iton  by  kindnesses.     Sioch  is  the  {peasantry  of  Ireland  :  {  appeu 
Irtiilo  the  affections  or  humanity,  but  to  the  justice  of  every  one  t^ 
^bom  Chance  may  direct  these  pages,  whether  men  so  constttoiedy 
f^fcseht  no  chantctor  which  a  'wise  goveniment   can  mould  to  th6 
gf<?at  purpose  of  augmenting  the  prosperity  of  the  Country^  and  the 
J^afifpintfss  of  societ)'.     Well  might  Lord  Chesterfield,  wliem  lord 
Aetittilant  oi  Ii^eland^  ^ciaim-^*'  God  hat  done  every  thli^for  this 
0€ttmlry,  raan  nothings" ' 

'  With  the  political  sentiment  etpress^  at  the  conclusion 
tf  this  chi^racter  we  do  not  interfere  ;  bqt>as  our  author  has 
^fawo  a  picture  only  of  the  virtues  of  the  Irish^  vrilhout 
t^f^ing  invidious^  we.  may  suggest  some  few  failing  which 
iferogotea  little  from  such  a  model  of  perfeetrmi.  We  allow 
4fae  hospitality,  the  kinddeis,  generosity^  and  coirrage  (which 
€»trf  aninor  has  ^irange)y  forgotten  to  mention  in  this  pas*^ 
flige)  of  the  trish  in  theil*  fullest  extent.  Bnt  from  that 
Im^sMtrttty  iftow^  heyoiyd  n  .doubf  boundieas  inrtoxioation  ; 
.  (tMitlnndkiessis  often^snddealy^chdtigtfd  by  >passbn  iotaille 
ifeadJiesfwimity  5  th%t  generosity  becomes  -die  wildest  exi- 
Ifa^agance^  und  it  has  been  <o%9erved  with  justioey  that  ib« 
Jfiritgri'd  mcrre'readijy  than  they  pay/  'l^rmti  their  ootin^ 
«*e  lia*0  notlring  to  detract.  Th<  nanrti  of  a  hriiire<niaii  And 
4>f!  an  Irishman  a^*c  synonjtoous^  The'  wity  humimy  and 
fidotefiess  of  this  people  we  alio  highly  admire.  With  rt^purd 
i:f  the  strict  observance  of  sexual  modesty  in^tli^  ptiE>itlis&tK>us 
inteifmirse  df  an  Irish  cabin,  we  cannot  Aipettk  opon  this 
titi'ttii  from  our  own  kn<ywledge  (though  wc  have  been  ia 
jrtland)  and  we  doub«  i^hether  Mr.  Carr  call  ^o  so;  but  if 
fucb  rejiily  be  the  case,  human  nature  has  been  profase  of 
Iwer  discretion  to  a  people,  whom  6he  httsWieo endowed  with 
her  warmest  feelings. 

As  to  any  advantage  to  be  derived  to  the  traveller  io  Ife^ 
Iknd  from  Mr.  Carr's  book|  the  same  at  a  much  easier  rate 
h  to  be  piurfhased  in  the  *  Post*  Chaise  Companion.'  As 
10  any  entertainment,  those  persoi^  who  can  be  pleased  with 
ihe  nmnner  of  this  writer,  miust  possess  mijnds  so  difFerentljr 
t*ot)9tituted  from  our  own,  that  we  doubt  their  understanding 
i^ny opinion  advanced  by  us*  Letqs,  ttierefore,make  some  fur- 
ther references,  and  ibose  to 'the  second  volume  of  the  Stran- 
jf^er  in  Ireland^  and  then  leave  the  puhlic  to  decide  upofe 
the  accuracy  of  car  jndgment.  He  is,  we  know,  a  favourite, 
iiven  as  we'wtrle^  tlie  boo»k  js  demanded  at  ouir  hands  by  a6 
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el^jet  f uWcnber  to  tbe  circqlating  library,*  froin  which  ifH^ 
procured  it.  We  have  htid  the  curiosity  to  inquire  the  name 
of  the  impatient  reader,  and  find  it  to  be  a  Miss  — — ^  ai> 
eminent  sausoge^maker's  daughter  in  the  city.  We  resigiji 
tbe  volniTie  with  a  t^igh  of  «ompa<^sioa  for  our  fair  tncognil^. 
Beforo  we  hegia  again  with  Mr.  Carr,  'with  suph  delay 
^eli  pleased/  we  shall  turn  aside  a  momeni  to  Dermody, 
from  whose  poemr  Mr.  Carr  quotes  the  fottowing  noble  per* 
^oniacation  of  Danger,  whose  bed  ought  to  have  been  place4< 
opon  the  edge  of  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

*  High  •>'er  the  headlong  torrents  foamy  fall. 
Whose  waters  howl. along  the  rugged  steep, 

On  the  loose-jutting  rock,  or  mould'ring  wall, 
Ste  where  gaunt  Danger  lays  him  down  to  sleep. 

The  piping  winds  his  mournf^jl  vigils  keep  ; 
The  light  nings  blue  his  stony  pillow  warm  ; 

Anon,  iiicumbent  o'er  ffie  dreaiy  de^ 
The  fiend  enormoos  strtdesthe  laboring  stUrifi,  *  ■      * 
And  'mid  the  thund'rous  strife  expands  hi*  giant  foftti/ 

,Tiougb  the  gro^Hid^work  of  tbe  above  idea  is  bctrrowedsfisjcmi 
tiuJlijOs'sOde  toFear,yetiti&  well  eajargedupon^nu^is  marke4 
by  a,wild  indi$lhictne,s$.W'hich  is  p^rhap$«  i)0;t;ilUujted^:thg 
9i^^e(^.  We  discovejr  ^ fosroe  and  a  gran^^eivr  of  expresmon 
tvN^  argues  what  the  ,bpy  would /bayejbeen,  bad  he.liy^4 
tO'iamiortalijje  the  geni^^s  gf  Irish  n^etry..:  rife w  has  he  beeii 
^ftaswiayjed^fjincehis  death. by  th^  coIduofeeUngnenemiesof 
^TOinantic  imaghpatiop  l-rfwt  thai,  we  would  defend  his  «n?- 
ige^^e§trFJi>e  justly  s^i^jjcd  for  them— bwt  |et  bistnyperior  ta* 
ilepis  h^  iiltow^,<jK|fl^lf^  bi&  vices  are  co<idei3uned,   ^        ^ 

Tafecur  to  Mf.  Caijr  and  '  his  tpair  of  breeches/  p;  357. 
Jifeft*J'Si  that  the  ,4og8  am  frighteaed  stench  a  ph^^nomenoh 
in  JifeUnd-;  in  shorty  he  say;s  so  maay  absurd  things  that  wg 
mu^t  waA'e.pur  iptendedt  endeavour  to  extract  amusement 
from  him,  and  confine  ourselves  to  a  cuusory  notice  of  sotni? 
of  bis  obvious  inaccuracies,  which  may  raislead  the  future 
traveller.  Neither  piust  the  ridiculous  extravagancy  of  thf 
prints  be  suffered  to  pass  uncensured. 

1  jf.'fhe  JroDti^iece  ^tile^  itself  JDo^t.<il^,  . but  instead  oT 
.^^yisg  *i*the  leastidea  pf  lh*ijtcity>.  jtipe^^ly  r-^prjcsentsoiie 
4>f  ihe  (Hiblic  buildings  with  its  doi»epi:^pK;>i>ter<^us,  aodth^ 
jStreete  on  each  side  tbe.Jiffy,  as  oiagoASceal,. ( which  streebi 
are  netlher  so  elegant  nor  so  spacious  as  Dyot-street,  St. 
<7iles's,)  and  the  Liffy  as  it^ejf  wide  and  respectable,  whe^ 
in  truth,  it  is  narrow,  ,paltry>-and  offensive.  The  gene/al  ap-? 
{>earaoce  of  carriages  and  f<)ur,.  wi|h  outsiders,  is,  alas^ 
now  unknown  to  Dublin;  and  in  this  ^respect  Mr.  Carr's  pic- 
ture reQ^ipds  us. of  Keptou's  red  bpoikS^  f^nd  the  improvc4^ 
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slate  in  wbich  he  represents  his  own  impr'ovemntti.  WhexkWe 
passed  through  the  streets  of  th^  dty^  we  certainly  did  not 
meet  the  elegant  jaunting  car,  where  the  ladies  sit  back  to 
iac^/ (termed  by  the  natives  a  vU  i  vis,)  and  apparently  in 
Mr.  Carr's  picture  drawn  by  a  mezzotinto  cow,  but  we  did 
meet  dirty  hackney ,  coaches,  women  blowzy, ^^nd  withoitl 
stockings  and  shoes,  and  immediately  on  tlie  bHdge  north 
of  Essex  bridge,  we  thought  we  perceived  an  ordinary  look* 
ing  *  Stranger  in  Irehrxd* plucking  a  nosegay  of  shamrock. 

We  fly  about  with  Mr.  Carr,  for  he  is  so  desultory  as  tc^ 
preclude  consistency.  We  have  now  got  back  to  Wales 
with  him,  to  pluck  a  nosegay  of  leeks.  He  heard  that 
the  *  sahicioufj  family  of  goats  was  nearly  exterminated  in 
Korth  Wales^*  Tbiey  probably  are  so  along  the  high-road, 
in  which  Mr.  Carr  travelled  by  night  in  the  Holyhead 
coach.  But  he  never  visited  Merioneth,  or,  to  use  bis  .own 
grotesque  language,  he  never;  saw  the  pretty  litftle  salacious 
innocents,  skipping  about  the^f  bleak  and  bladeless  wastes 
ot'Snowdonia.'  We  say  he  bever  saw  this  country^  having 
ourselves  at  Bedd  Gelert,as  heimproperly  spells  it  (Beth  Ge- 
feft),3eeii  the  book  from  which  he  has  copied  his  account  of  a 
romantic  country,which,  from  theeff  idehce  of  his  own  words 
and  route,  we  here  venture  to  declare,  that  he  never  saw* 
f  In  the  morni^ng  1  Wandered  to  a  Irttte  church,'  saj^  Mr. 
Carr,page  16^*  Hesetdut  frorti  Oh«pel-Cerrig  to  proceed 
to  Bedd  Gelert^for  B  morning's  Walk.-  The '  conamotiiest 
reader  must  know  thatthis  little  eixctirsion  alone  before 
breakfast,  would  reflect  credit  ufotv  'M«n^  Pttrk,  as  the 
•gepgrapher  knows,  what  M  r.  CBrri^id^ly  '  ddes  Kmt;  that 
hh  amble  must  bay^.  led  biim  over  the  precipices  and  througii 
the  dciiles  of  Snowdon.  But  why  shi>ufd  w<e  speak  of  Mtmgo 
Park  f  Mr.. Carr  had  tin»e  to  writ^  tk>Wn  the  Honottr^bfe 
IViJIiara  Sperfcet'^  baHiwl  ftpon  Llewellyn'^  greyhound'^  as 
4*ccurately  asrt  rs  printed  in  the  very ' book  froax   which  he 

traoficribed  his  moi-ninff  walk.  >  :i!:i    ' 

..,-.-    ^  ■  • . »  .  .  .    ■  ' 

"  I  demens,  et.  s^evas  curr^  per  Alpes,  I         .. 

TJt  pueris  placeas,  et  declamatio  fias.**  :...... 

We  believe  for-  iiemens,  we  fehoiald  substitute  another 
spondee.  Notwithstanding  our  Holy  head -coach  argumeift,^ 
and  the  impossibility  of  Mr.-Carr's  walk  over  Snowdon,  w»e 
are  convinced  that  he  was  osmilly  a  pedestrian,  not  iherely 


*  'Tfcis  work  is  occasionally  bdtind  i«  two  volumes,  although  the  *  pages  a»e 
'continued  in  one.  Tbis  wUl  account  twiT  tiie  apparent  diilereiice  of  our  refer- 
ences;      ,  * 
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ttopOiVwsermopcde  etrepens  per  hwnum,  h^i  also,  from  hiii 
.parsimonious  abuse  of  the  ferrymen  in  the  Mentii  Straits, 
wbo^charge,  it  seems,  a  shilling  for  an  individual— a  splen^ 
did  shilling!  Charon  only  asked  a  farthisg  !  For  !&4r.  Carr'i 
information  we  witi  add  that  he  may  go  over  a  vast  deal 
more  sea  ^t  the  Aber-Menai  passage  for  the  sam^  regretted 
abinen    God  forbid,  that  he^  should  pluck  a    nosegay  of 

*  And  fair  Lutetia  suck  him  down/ 

To  put  our  readers  in  better  humour  with  Mr.  Carr,  we 
win  refer  them  to  an  anecdote  (not '  a  curious  bog  anecdote/ 
chapter  14)  qoncerning  Grose  the  antiquarian,  p.328.  Really 
vre  must  confess  that  Mr.  Carr  occasionally  entertt^ns  us 
by  his  profusion  of  retailed  stories,  and  his  own  wholesale 
*— -what  shall  we  say  ?— ^incongruities.  We  bid  him  adieu 
with  one  serious  word  of  advice — never  to  publish  asain* 
FareweU,  Mr.  C%rr  !-^Farewell-— as  we  said  tb  CoToDd 
■  Thornton  two  months  ago. 

Fat ewelH  a  long  farewell !  Farewell  for  ever. 


Art.  X[V; — The  Bers^  a  Poem,  in  four  Books,  with 
Notes  Moral,  Political,  and  PhilosophicaL  By  Joh^ 
JEvdns,  M.D.  J?.R.M.S.  Edin.  Book  I.    4to.    Longcdan. 

IN  most  kinds  of  poetical  composition,  as  we  readily;ac^ 
knowledge  the  superiority  of  the  ancients,  so  we  can  in  some 
measure  a(5count  for^it :  but  in  didactic  poetry  it  seeqis  at 
first  sight  sopsewhat  strange  that  we  have  not  advanced  far« 
ther  upon  antiquity^     In  almost  all  objects  of  art  or  science 
we  surely  know  more.  Why  can  we  Qot  describe  them  better? 
Must  poetry  necessarily  decline  as  knowledge  rises  f  Are 
the  solid  and  the  ornamental  perfectly  incompatible  i  Would 
VirgiPs  Georgics  haye  been  worse,  had  there  been  a  ^ard 
of  Agriculture  established  on   the  Esquiline  f  These  ques- 
tions are  more  easily  asked  than  answered..   Certain  it  is^ 
however,   that  we  have  but  few  didactic  poems  of  merit* 
Perhaps  all  that  can  be  said  to  account  for  it  is,  that   as 
science  takes  a  wider  range,  so  much  the  more  distinct  do^ 
l«r  territories  become  from  those  of  poetry ;  partly,  because 
the  deeper  we  go  and  tUe  more  matter  we  collecti  the  lest 
does  it  admit  of  being  compressed  into  the  limits  of  poetical 
precepts ;  and  partly,  because  the  time  and  pains  requisite 
to  dig  into  the  mines  of  knowledge,  as  they  are  now  laiii 
open,  allow  of  little  leisure  to  decorate  and  festoon  thenl 
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with  tbe  garlands  of  Uie  muses.  Neverthelest  W6  nud&takl 
thatj  to  a  scientific  age  and  nation  like  oursj  didactic  poetry 
is  the  province  which  may  be  cultivated  with  the  fairest  prQs^ 
pectOT  success.    The  Bpopee  is  as  a  bpok  closed  to  us,  be# 

^  canse,  from  the  elevation  ot  religious  id^as  which  we  happilj^ 
poss€^>  we  cannot  introduce  any  supernatural  mac^ery> 
without  siqkin^  instead  of  exaltingthe  subject.  Even  ^lil- 
ton  nods  in  this  particular.  As  for  the  higher  order  of 
lyric  poetry,  the  reelings  of  a  people  advanced  to  so  high^a 
state  of  refinement  as  ourselves,  are  not  strongenough  to 
attain  excellence,  and  to  affect  them  while  we  have  theni 
Bot,  is  nauseous. '  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  higher  order 
of  the  drama.  Bi^in  didactic  poetry,  there  seems  to  be  a 
laraB  field  still  toie  cultivated. 

The  spot  which  Dr.  Evans  has  chosen  in  this  field,  is  not 
indeed  a  new  one,  but  it  is  one  in  which  there  is  great  room 

^  for  improvement  and  additional  information.  'Apibus  quanta 
experientia  parvis.'  His  style  of  versification  is  that  of  a 
man  of  extensive  reading  and  cultivated  taste.  His  lines 
are  smooth  and  flowing,  nis  diction  graceful  and  correct,  his 
metaphors  well-chosen,  and  his  allusions  classicaL  ,  Yet 
withal  there  is  a  something  lefl  behind,  for  want  of  which 
little  impression  of  delight  is  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
What  this  something  is,  it  is  not  easy  to  express  in  words, 
because  it  is  of  a  negative  kind. .  There  is  nothing  in  his 
manner  which  highly  offends,  save  this  circumstance,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  highly  gratifies.  Variety  and 
animation  se^m  to  be  the  two  grand  articles  in  which  he  is 
deficient.  ^  sort  of  uniforra  and  fulsome  sweetness,  the  cha* 
racteristic  of  the  poets  of  the  Darwinian  school,  runs  through 
his  first  book.  In  those  which  are  lo  succeed,  we  hope  he  will 
Ire  more  sparing  in  his  nymph-system,  where  he  has  occasion 
to  mention  the  botanical  names  of  plants.  We  have  no 
c^bjection  now  and  then  to   be  intrpduced   to  an  orchis  or 

'  a  dandelion  as  a  person  of  consequence.  But  in  the  name 
ifi  common  sense,  let  a  flower  be  sometimes  a  flower, 
and  a  bee  a  bee.  Let  fiption  and  fancy  have  their  play, 
bat  let  nature  afid  truth  be  predominant.  The  four  best 
lines  in  the  composition  before  us  contain  no  personifi- 
cation, nor  scarcely  a  metaphor.  But  they  please  on  high- 
er grounds ;  they  present  to  the  mind  a  strong  and  lively 
picture  of  things  as  they  really  exist.  We  allude  tp  the 
tblbwing  description  of  a  bean  field  : 

'  But  ah !  wbftt  sweetness  steals  uppn  thie  sense 
From  yonder  &iMi  whfMe  blo#su«n'd  beans  dispense 
Arabin'sfFagrance  !  swe^t  tl^  soothing  sound 
Of  countlesVbeet^ '  that  bvu  and  murmur  round/  r .  37 . 
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Thu$  mtieb  iteibi  sjufficient  to  say  resp^dtin^  iht  authbrs 
filyle  and  manner.  Of  the  justness  of  his  precepttf  on  the 
management  of  bees;  sind  of  the  truth  of  his  retliarks  coni'^ 
cerning  their  habits  and  instit^tionity  y^e  are  not  pr^jiared  to 
give  a  decided  opinion.  But  frdoi  th6  aqtbc/ri^  iviiom  ^e 
cites^  and  his  collateral  observations  on  other  subjects ,  inliis 
notes,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  comes  well  prepared  to  h  s 
si|E>ject.  Neither  can  we  as  yet  form  a  judgment  of  t,  e 
meritof  this  first  book,  as  ^  part  of  one  whole.  For  th*i» 
we  must  wait  till  the  rest  maRe  their  appearance.  We  have 
no  hesitation,  >  l^owever^  in  giving  it  as  our  opinion  that  it 
is  likely  to  form  a  pleasing  poem,  particularly  to  readers  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  Hitherto  he  has 
given  us  only  an  account  of  ^h^  operaUons  of  th^  b^s  in 
the  spring  and  early  part  or  the  summer  ;  of  their  favouritef 
powers  which  are  in  bloom  ip  those  seasons ;  and  of  ^he 
different  orders  of  bees,  the  labourers,  the  drones^  and  the 
queen.  The  extraneous  mktter  is  appositely  and  elegantly 
introduced;  We  shall  conclude  with  a' specin^eti  consistii^g 
W  tl|^  description  of  the  queen  bee  :  , 

f  But  mark,  of  regal  port,  V^^  niweful  mien, 

Where  move$,  with  ipeasqrd  pace,  tbe  Insiect  Queen  ! 

Tvclve  chosen  guards,  with  slow,  and  soleniQ  g^t|- 

Bend  at  her  pod^  and  rouml  her  person  wait. 

Not  eastern  despots,  of  their  splendour,  vain, 

Can  boast,  in  all  their  pomp,  a  brightrr  train 

Of  fear-bound  satmps ;  not  in  bonds  of  love 

Can  loyal  Britons  more  obedieitt  movi, 

Whose  p£),triot  king  an  heartfelt  homage  finds, 

And  guides  with  easy  rein  their  willing  minds. 

The  pregnant  queen  her  duteous  slaves  attend,     \ 

With  plausive  air  the  high  arch'd  dome  ascend. 

Cling  in  fo>id  rapture  round  the  genial  bed, 

And  o-ti'r  her  form  ^  living  curtain  Spread. 

*  When  twice  te'n  suns,^itb  all-resplend^ftt  Tafi 
Have  srtied  soft  radiante  on  the  brow  of  Maty, 
The  royal  nymph  toligh!;  exiiltiug,  springe?, 
And  gayly  trims  her  short  bur  sinewy  wings. 
Long  IS  her  tapering  form,  and  friftfg'd  With  gold  ' 
Thvi  glossy  b'laek,  which  Stains  eaeh  scfily  fold-jf 
XViih  gold  her  cuirass  gleams,  and  round  her  thighi 
The  golden  greavjjs  in  swelling  pircles  rise^ 
Full  ariliM,  tlie  monarch  soar^  on  Sounding  ^^ing, 
But  mildly  sheathes  her  form:dable  sting. 

*  Thns  in  thebh)om  of  youth,  and  glory,  shone 
4)a  Creisy's  fieid  great-Edward's  gallant  son, 
I'he  sable  warrior,  d<iz2ling  to  behold^ 
His. jet-4)lack  arms -cmboss'd  wltb  burniah'd  gold  } 
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M4  MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 

A  snow-white  plume  wav*d  o'er  his  radiant  ere^t/ 
Britannia's  lion  grac'd  her  hero's  breast. 
Yet  sweetly  ^listen'd  in  his  modest  eye  r 

Th'  enc baiting  smile  of  manly  courtesy  : 
With  heaven-  born  clemency  if  valour  weds. 
Then  each  on  each  refioctive  lustre  sheds.' 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 


RELIGION. 

Art.  1 5. — Lyra  Evatigtlica ;  or  an  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Instrumental 

Music  in  Christian  Worship,     Including  Critical  Remarks  on  Ju- 

'  thors  who  haxe  written  in  Vindication  of  $he  Practice  /  Historical 

Anecdotes  of  Church  Music ;  and  Thoughts  on  Oratories.    By  Jo^ 

I      sepk  Jefferson,     Bvo,      Williams  and  Smith.    1805. 

# 
THE  author  inveighs  against  the  use  of  instrumental  music,  and 
considers  it  as  a  relic  of  popery,  which  ought  to  be  removed  from 
our  places  of  worship.  The  temper  in  which  he  frequently  writes, 
doe$  not  justify  the  title  he  has  affixed  to  his  work.  In  this '  Lyra 
Evangelica'  we  discover  very  little,  as  we  Understand  it,  of  the  evan* 
gelicai  spirit.  Fortunately  however  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  this  epithet 
is  not  without  two  handles,  his  claims  to"  one  of  .which  we  are,  not 
inclined'  to  dispute. 

Art.  16. — The  Origin  of  Sovereign  Power ^  and  the  Lawfulness  of 
Defensive  War,     A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  AU-Saint^^ 
Wain  fleets  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  on  Tuesday ,  June  4,  1805.  to 
the  Wainfleet  Corps  of  Volunteer  Infantry.     By  the  Reverend  F. 
Buhnier,  A.  B.  ^c.  ^c     Riviogton.     1805. 

Art.  17* — -4  Remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Reverend  R,  Warner  on 
the  Subject  of  his  Fast  Sermon,  May  27 1  1804.  ,  8w.  Aleylcr, 
Bath* 

AftT.  18  —A  Letter  to  the  Reverend  R.  Warner.     Bto.    Is.  Ro- 
^  binsous, 

THESE  three  pamphlets,  of  which  we  are  sorry  it  has  not  been  in 
our  power  to  take  anf  earlier  notice,  we  have  classed  together,  because 
the  two  last  are  addressed  to  the  same  person,  and  the  first  in  part 
treats  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  Rei|M)n»trance  and  Letter. 
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<Mr.  B.  has  been  dettcribed  to  us  as  a  veiy  worthy  minister  of  thi^ 
Gospel,  actively  employed  in  the  discharge  of  .his  duty.^  His  dis* 
course,  which  is  pious  and  plain,  is  a  creditable  proof  of  his  good  lot 
tentions. 

^  Mr.  Warner,  it  feems,  preached  a  sermon  some  time  since^  noi 
only  against  the  military  character,  biit  also  against  the  right  of 
war. 

The  ^  Remonstrance'  is  a  sensible  though  somewhat  rambling  and: 
desultory  work,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  not  the^pfoduction^of  m 
writer  accustomed  to  composition.  It  contains  most  of  the  argu- 
ments which  are  usually  brought  forward  in  justificatiou-«f  self*de^ 
fence. 

The  *  Letter'  is  a  very  respectable  one,  written  with  much  neat- 
ness of  style,  and  in  a  spirit  of  candour  deserving  of  particular  at- 
tention from  Mr.  Wanief.  The  argument  is  conducted  in  a  judici* 
ous  manner,  and  though  the  matter  is  not  wholly  new,  it  is  always 
well  disposed  and  ably  pointed  lo  its  purpose.  The  tendency  of  Mr, 
W/s  sermon  is  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  and  even  upon  his  own 
ground  he  has  met  with  a  determined,  an  adroit,  and,  as  we  think,  a 
victorious  adversary.  Who,  to  dismiss  the  question  in  few  words, 
can  approve  of  principles  and  opinions,  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  unnerve  every  British  arm,  and  leave  us  at  a  moment  likcf 
this,  ^  naked  iQ  our  enemies  ^ 


Art.  19. — A  Sertnon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Duthtrnt 
July  30,  I8O6,  at  the  Asstus  kolden  before  the  Hon.  Sir  Rolieri 
Graham  and  the  Hon,  Sir  Thoma$  Manners  Sutton,  Barom  of  hit 

-  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer  at  tVestminster,  Eg  Thoma$ 
Zmtch,  D.  D.F.L.  S.  Prebendary  of  Durham.  Fublisked  at  th0 
Request  of  the  Honourable  and  Right  Reverend,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham,     ^to.     Payne.  Is.   1806. 

FROM  the  appeal  of  St.  Paul  from  the  injustice  of  Festus  the  go- 
irernor  to  the  higher  tribunal  of  Cijesar,  the  preacher,  in  eloquent  and 
forcible  language,  takes  occasion  to  deliver  an  eulogy  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  to  pay  a  merited  compliment  to  the  magistiktes  who 
preside  over  the  courts  of  justice. 

AuT.  20.  -^A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Grantham  tit 
the  County  of  Lincoln  on  theSlst  of  May  1804,  at  the  Visitation 
of  the  Reverend  the  Archdeacon.  By  the  Reverend  J.  G.  Thompm 
son.     Mo.  Hatchard.     1800. 

THE  object  of  this  discourse. is  to  set  forth  -the  excellency  of  fiia- 
character  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  by  shewing  the  excellency  of 
the  gospel  itself;  and  though  the  sermon  disj^lays  no  great  erudition, 
yet  H  seems  to  be  the  production  of  a  mind  fraught  wkb  {Mety^  and 
felicitous  for  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
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AljtT.  tX.'^^Afea  plain  Answers  to  the  Queatton^  Whjf  io  tfOU  fti^^'om 

;'  Wf  Testimony  of  Baron  Swedenbinrg  f  addressed  from  a  Minfsti^ 

»  io  kis  Congregation.     By  tht  Reverend  J.  Clowes^  M.  A,  RjKior 

cfStJoknU  Church,  Manchester, and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College^ 

Citmbridge.    Manchester.     1806. 

^ANY  of  these  answers  are  rational  and  orthodox  ;  but  the  an- 
fiver  %o  the  question  '  Why  do  you  believe  Baron  Swedeflbbrg  to  be 
i^  S£§r  V.  is  lame  ap4  impotent. 

^K^ .  ^.^^Turther  Evidences  of  the  Existence  of  the  Deity*  In-^ 
tended  as  an  humble  Supplement  to  Arch-deacon  Valey's  Natural 
Theology.  By  George  Clark.  London.  Faulder  and  Johnson^ 
1805. 

THE  beljef  of  jhe  e^istpnibe  of  a  supreme  intelligent  Creator  is  SQ 
early  instilled  into  the  miqd,  and  the  marics  of  design  which  confirn^ 
If,  are  so  constan^|>' present  to  the  senses,  that  it  bears  the  appear*? 
ancey>and  has  by  Malebrancheand  others  been  erroneously  considered 
inthelig|)^  father  of  an  instinctive  principle,  than  of  a  d^d\ictfoi| 
hi  thp  r€;^on.  And  to  this  very  cause,  strange  as  it  ipay  5eem» 
^theiym  perhaps  is  prncipally  indebted.  For  sceptics  ans  always 
nib<st  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of  those  firinciples,  which 
are  most  intimately  and  insensibly  woven  into  the  constitu* 
iion  of  their  minds;  and  therefore  not  being  able  to  recollect 
^y  prbipi^e  instant  at  which  they  first  arrived  at  the  conclusioQ 
thai  there  ia  \k  God,  they  fhrow  it  by  among  the  oth^r  lum* 
ter  which  they  despise  as  the  pr^udices  of  education,  llnfofw 
tunaiely  (;)larkef  Locke,  and  .  other  acute  reasoners  upon  tb» 
iubjact,  have  dwelt  nu>re^pon  the  apmn  argument,  as  it  is  calkd^^ 
t))aaupoiltbesimple  and  direct  process  from  marks  of  design  to  a 
designing  cause.  Paley,  with  his  charatcteristic.  greatness  of  mind, 
has  seized  hold  of,  and  most  convincingly  elucidated  the  latter  arga* 
ment.  His  talent  was  to  place  an  arguinent  in  its  clearest  and  most 
Striking  light,  and  this  t^nt  he  has  exercised  perhaps  with  happie? 
ftiicci^  in  his  Natural  Theology,  than  even  in  his  preceding  wbrks. 
The  present  publication  is  intended  as  a  supplement  ifo  Paley^s,  ind 
it^  general  purport  will  be  uade^stood '  from  (he  following  ex^ 
iractr         ,     ." 

*  ^Tot  till  after  1  baS  wilt  ten  the  following  argument,  had  I  en- 
joyed the  <ielight  of  a  perusal  of  Archdeacon  P>iley^s  in  est  excellent 
Evidences  of  Natural  Religion.  The  spirit  which  dictated  that  work 
would  halve  ensured,  had  he  b&en  living,  \he  worthy  author's  cordial 
approbation  of  this.  It  isiin  oflbring  of  the  ^i^e  nature,  at  thesame 
jhfine. 

'/  *  It  may  at  first  siglit  appear  superfluous,  to  add  any  tiling  to  the 
iptcelknt  jirgumenisadd^cetl  by  the  worthy  archdeacon,  ^nd,  so'  it 
i|royld  b^,  if  it  were  again  to  tread  oyer  the  same  ground,  ,  But  the 
.jp^H^  argument  in  the  folipw\Qg  s()ee|^,  js  i\ot  exactly  qf  the  sam§k 
jcii^  with^  tltose  adduced  by  him*.  .  It  is  not  merely  to  point  out*  tke 
fvidei^ces  of  art,  which  appear  \n  the  form  of  ammals;  not  ^welv 
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taptrfntoiit  tlie  nseclianism  apparent  in  animal  frames,  and  ibence 
to  in£er  iefign  and  intention ;  bat  to  shew  prospectively;  from  the* 
constitution  of  the  sexes,  and  the  formation*  of  the  first  individual 
of  each  speciejLofaoimalSt  that  there  must  have  been  a  pre-cosita- 
tion,  a  previous  intention,  a  pre-ordlnation ; — to  shew  from  the 
formatioi^  of  one  of  the  sexes,  that  a  pre-supposal  of  the  certaia 
future  formiition  of  the  other  sex,  must  then  have  existed  ;—«and 
thitt  upon  atheistic  principles/ it  was  impossible,  even  if  an  animii^l 
of  one  sex  had  been  fortuitously  produced,  that  another  co-ordi(Uit^* 
and  correspondent  animal  of  the  other  sex,  could  have  been  so  pro- 
duced, as  to  have  perpetuated  the  species : — and  finally  to>  shew^ 
t^at  this  impossibility  attaches  to,  and  is  multiplied  in  every  instance 
of  the  formation  of  sexes,  in  all  the  species  of  animals  which  have 
been  produced. 

*  To  all  that  can  be  said  abaut  the  formation  and  production  of  a 
mere  animal,  the  atheist  has  one  common  answer,  "  It. was  producU 
hv  the  energies  of  matter,  it  is  the  result  of  attraction  and  repulsioHi 
of  sympathy  and  antipathy,  of  affinities,  relations^  and  combH^ae 
tions."  My  object  is  to  carry  the  atheist  beyond  that  point,  and  id 
znake  it  appear,  that  even  admitting  an  animal  could  have  beaii 
produced  by  such  energies,  yet  that  it  was  impossible  things  shouki 
h^  as  they  now  are  ; — and  that  if  the  existence  of  the  first  individu<4 
of  each  species  of  animals  had  been  lengthened  out  even,  to  myriads 
of  ages, yet  it  is  most  incredible^  that  by  thi2  fortuitous  production 
of  such  an  other  animal,  the  species  should  have  been  propagated, 
«pcf  eased,  and  continued,  as  we  now  see  thero«' 

This  argumeat^as  the  author  acknowledges  at  the  end  of  his  essay) 
it«ot  left  wholly  untouched  by  Paley.  It  is  cc^ntained  in  fhfc  chap- 
ter on  RelfUioUy  and;  so  far  as  he  treats  it,  is  most  clearly  and  co- 
geatly  ^nforctsd ;  but  He  does  not  dwell  very  long  upon  it  for  obvious 
reasons.  Indeed  it  is  a  branch  of  thegeaerat  argument,  upon  which 
it  is  better  to  lead  the  reader  to  exert  his  own  reason  than  to  expa- 
tiate at  length/  Those  inferences  of  a  God  from  the  evidences  of 
design  in  his  creation.  Will  always  have  the  strongest  effect  to  produco 
^nviction,  which  '  ipse  sibt  iradit  Spectator.'  v 

The  treatise  before  us   does  considerable  credil  to    Mr# Clark's 

.abilities  and  zeal.  Yet  we  wish  not  to  see  argomentativewofks  on 
this  subject  too  much  niuUiplied,  while^e  possess  one  so  amply 
sufficient  to  its  end.  It  may  induce  the  unthinking  and  fHvolo^ii 
to  suspect  that  the  existence  of  a  deity  is  rather  the  result  of  a  long 
ti^in  of  i^asoning,  than  (what  it  really  is)  the  clear  and  simp'e  in^ 
^^renqe  of  ^  syllogism,  that  may  be  applied  to  every  insect  and  blado  -. 

"  pi  grass  around  us,  and  to  every  motion  of  tboughx  within  t|§*        ^ 

JJOVELS, 

Art.  23.— r<<  Wg^Jrish  6i>/.     3  VqU.  l^mo.    ByMmOpOM 
son.      Phillips.  1&06. 

V  IT  has  been  said ,  though  w^  cannot  answer  fbr'the  truth  of  the  te-f 
^MTtf  that  ^e  Novice  of  St.  Dominic,  a  former  work  of  Miss-CN^^ 
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ton,  was  tbe  Ipt  book  that  amused  the  hours  of  Hlne ss^  of  the  lafo 
Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  not,  therefore,  withoat  some  degree  of  interest,  that 
wa  took  up  the  present  volumes. 

The  honourable  Mr.  M., disgusted  with  the  manners  of  tbe  fashi* 
enable  females  of  the  metropolts,  in  order  to  remove  him  fVom  the 
•cenesof  his  former  youthful  extravagance,  is  tent  by  his  (kthet*,  s^ 
willing  exile,  to  a  fiamily  estate  in  a  remote  part^  of  Ireland.  Da- 
riiig  his  banishment,  accident  introduces  him  into  the  family  of  a 
lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  ancient  princes  of  tbe  country,  the 
heir  of  their  title  and  miserable  remnant  of  Iheir  formerly  spacious  ' 
domains,  but  endowed  with  a  mind  unsubdued  by  misfortune,  with 
pride  unabated  by  advanity,  and  with  an  hereditary  hatred  to  the 
pame  of  M.,  whose  family  enjoyed  the  possessions  wrested  from, 
^his  ancestors  by  the  tyranny  of  Cromwell.  His  daughter,  Glorvinar, 
it  represented  as  the  picture  of  female  perfection  :  the  susceptible 
heart  of  Mr.  M.,  as  may  naturally  be  expected,  is  not  dead  to  the 
charms  of  this'' Wild  Irish  Girl,"  and  mutual  love  succeeds  their 
meeting. 

8uch  IS  the  foundation  on  which  Miss  O.  has  built  the  work  bo* 
fofe  us,  which,  tho*  we  cannot  speak  of  it  in  the  first  style  of  panegy** 
fie,  is  yet  in  many  parts  capable  of  exciting  colisiderable  interest, 
and  may  well  amuse  a  leisure  hour. 

Among  other  defects,  we  cannot  but  observe  the  injudicious  man- 
ner with  which  Miss  O.  has  introduced  her  disquisitions  on  the  man* 
ners  of  tbe  Irish,  which  compose  above  one  half  of  her  book,  and 
ivhich  it  would  have  been  better  either  to  omit  or  to  throw  into  the 
form  of  an  introductson  or  of  notes.  While  the  tcac  of  sensibility 
i&  swelling  in  tbe  eye  of  her  fair  reader  at  the  woes  and  virtues  of 
the  interesting  heroine,  it  is  frequently  checked  by  an  elaborate  dis« 
a»rtatioa  on  the  Irish  harp,  or  a  lengthened  argument  on  tbe  com^ 
parative  antiquity  of  the  Scotch  or  Irish  poetry. 

.We^wos^ld  also  ask  MissO.  whether  she  thinks  Mr.  M.  justifia* 
ble  in  fashioning  the  unformed  mind  of  the  Wild  Irish  Girl,  by  the  ^ 
assistance  ofRousseau's  'NouvelleHeloise,'  and  the  other  volumes  of 
the  same  description  which  he  offers  to  her  perusal  ?  We  are  bound 
to  presume  that  the  circumstance  was  introduced  as  being  more 
congenial  to  the  ardent  imagination  of  her  hero  (who,  unlike  most 
heroes  of  romance,  has  bis  failings)^  than  as  the  real  opinion  of  the 
lairauthoress^ 

A&T.  S*^. — Tke  Iwoinble  Entmy,  or  the  Mines  of  Wklitska.  4. 
Folis/i  J^gendatp ^(moftce.  4  Vols.  ISwo.  Bj/  T.  P.  Lathy.. 
Lane  attd  Newman.     180^. 

WE  were  sorry  to  find  the  Mines  so  unproductive*  The  Vomance 
of  Mr.  I^.  has  but  little  to  recommend  it  to  the  discriminating  reader. 
The  plot  is  threadbare  and  irregular,  composed  of  a  few  incidents 
thrown  together  in  an  unmeaning  confusion,  tedious  where  they  con*- 
cem,  and^here  they  do  not,  as  iiidifierent  and  uninteresting  as 
they  are  unuecessaryi  and  s^om  endowed  with  aay  pr^eosions^ 
^originality,  .       . 
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POLITICS.. 

AaT.  25.— Tfc  fttstnt  Relations  of  War  and  Politics  between  France 
and  Great  Britain.  By  John  Andrews^  LL,  i>.  LondoD.  8ra. 
G^Robinscm.     1S06. 

i*  ■  ■  ^  ^ 

DR.  Andrews  nas  here  favoured  the  public  with  some  well  meant 
cpmmon* place  political  observations,  in  which  we  do  not  dbco?er 
either  much  comprehension  of  view  or  sagacity  of  intellect* 

Am>t.26*— Remarks  on  the  Oude  Question.    London.  fltRo.  Richard-* 

son.     1806w 

SINCE  the  year  1756  an  amicable  connection  had  subsisted  between 
the  government  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  nabob  of  Oude. 
By  several  treaties  with  the  nabob,    the  company  were   to  assist  • 
him  with  a  certain  number  of  troops,  for  which  he  was   tp  pay  a 

.  certain  stipulated  subsidy.  On  the  accession  of  the  present  nabob: 
in  J  791 9  a  new  treaty  was  made,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  th^t  the 
cbmpany's  force  in  Oude  should  not  consist  ofless  than  10,000  men, 
and  that  in  case  the  subsidy  which  the  nabob  was  to 'pay  should 
fall  in  arrear,  he  was  to  furnish  satisfactory  security  for  the  discharge, 
and  for  the  regularity  of  the  future  payments  ;  but  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  ^  the  nabob  should  possess  full  authority  over  his 
household  afi*airs,his  hereditary  dominions)  his  troops  and  subjects.* 
The  nabob  appears  from  the  evidence  to  have  adhered  firmly  to  the 
spirit  of  his  engagenvents ;  but  tho  company's  agents  at  different- 
times  seem  to  have  interfered  very  officiously  and  contrary  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  in  tlie  domestic  management  and  pi)litical 
jurisdiction  of  the  nabob.  The  government  of  Bengal  next  pro* 
ceeded  to  propose  various  reforms  ia  the  province  of  Oude,  which 
were  not  likely  to  be  very  palatable  to  the  sovereign.  He  was  re*^ 
quired  to  abandon  the  whole  of  his  array,  and  to  make  large  territo-' 
rial  cessions  to  the  company.  By  way  of  intimidation,  additionar 
troops  were  introduced  into  Oude  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  I  SOI,  the  nabob  was  compelled  to  consent  to  tho  Cession  of 

JbalfTiis  territories  to  the  English,,  and  to  leave  the  remainder  sub- 
ject to  their  permanent  controul.  It  is  but  too  seJdom  that  we 
find  the  greal  principles  of  justice  respected  in  the  political  tran^* 
sactions  of  Indostan.  Our  government  in  that  quarter  of  the  worlds 
like  many  of  the  governments  of  Europe, -seems  to  consider  force 
as  the  measure  of  right ;  and  to  be  restrained  by  no  considera* 
tioitt  of  morality  from  attempting  the  execution  of  any  project 
which  avarice  or  ambition  may  excite.  We  do  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  policy ;  for  impressed  as  we  are  with  the  awful  necessity 
of  an  universal  submission  to  the  precepts  of  moral  duty,  we  caa 
n^yer  consider  that  to  be  policy,  which  is  at  variance  with  Jm* 
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Abt.  Vf  .-^Wemeria^  {Tart  the  Second)  or^  Short  Chatacters  of 
Earths  ttHd  Minerals :  according  to  Klaprothy'Kirwan^  Vawjuelin^ 
and  tinup.  With  Tables  of  their  Genera^  Species,  Primitive,^  Cry^r 
tats^  SpxcifiC'  Gravitj/,  and  Component  Parts.  By  Terr^  FiUus  BW» 
lagrkola.    Pm-t  JL  l2mQ,    4*,  6<J?,.3i^ldwin.  1806,  .^    * 

OUR  notions  of  the  inutility  and  absurdity  of  the  first  partof  thi^ 
work,  wer^  given  at  spme  length  in  our  Review  for  September,! 805, 
together  with  some  specimens  of  the  strange  and  unmusical  vcrsi^ 
fication  of  this  Son  of  the  Earth.  That  part  of  his  work  comisted  of 
ft  *  Tract  on  Earths,'  the  nature,  properties,  and  uses  of  which  were 
recorded  in  verse,  the  more  easily  to  gain  footing  and  retain  their 
position  in  the  memory  of  the  student  of  mineralogy.  He  notr 
proceeds  in  his  second  part  to  treat  the  metals  in  the  same  manner; 
But  we  do  not  think  thai  he  will  materiaHy  serve  their  cause,  or 
extend  their  notoriety.  Let  those  who  question  our  judgment,  ex- 
ercise th^r  retentive  faculties   with   the  following  description  «f 

*  Pure  lead  is  soft,  and  to  the  nail  .gives  way ; 

And  soils  the  Angers  with  its  touch ;   livid 

In  colour  grey,  but  to  the  air  expos'd 

Changes  to  yellow  white,  and  bluish  black. 

In  taste  and  smell,  if  rubb'd,  unpleasant,  mort  ^ 

Malleable  than  ductile,  less  hard,  less  bright| 

And  less  tenacious  than  all  the  rest* 

In  every  acid  soluble,  with  gold. 

With  silver,  and  with  tin  in  fusion  joins^ 
'   And  e'en  with  sulphur,  and  with  phosphorus 

Combines  ;  in  manufactures  great  it's  use, 

For  shot,  foj"  pewter,  and  for  soder  soft  V 

*rbe  notes,  as  in  the  former  jpart  of  this  publication^  are  by  b^ 
llieans  deficient  in  knowledge.  We  only  wage  war  against  jLhe  aUf 
thor's  taste  arid  his  ears, 

t  ■  . 

Art.  2^.^Tke  Swiss  Exile^    A  Pqem^  by  Skirky   Palmer.    \to. 
LongmaD%      1804. 

WITH  the  greatest  respect  for  the  patriotic  sentiments  exbres^ed 
m  this  little  poem,  we  cannot  approve  the  style  of  execration  which 
runs  through  it.  *  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king  t' and  the  othe^ 
curii^s  pronounced  on  the  coftqilering  Edward  by  frraty's  bard,  are 
sublime  and  solemn  without  causing  any^  emotion  of  disgust  to  i^' 
phtlanthrepiic  mind.  Not  so  the  laiiguage  of  the^wiss  Exile.  Wit? 
Bess  the  three- following  stanzas: 

.    *  O  country  accurs'd  ! !  ne'er  again  may  sw^et  Spring, 

O'^r  thy  plains,  o'er  thy  dejls,  and  Miy  moiintain-steeps  btooia  : 
/         Biitmay  winter  around  thee,  her  frowns  ever  fljDg; 

And  Midnight  eternally  veil  U^ee jo  glgouu     ^  .1    •..•-. 
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^  May  Frosts,  and  may  tempe«(s,  thy  tarVest^friiit^  blighti 
And  o*er  thy  proud  cities.  Dearth  waft  het  feli  breath  } 

Disappointment,  thy  toils,  and  thy  labours  requite, 
And  haggar'd^eyed  Pestilence  strew  the  with  death* 

^  Yes  ! !  may*st  thou  experience  disasters  more  dire 
Than  .thosei  by  thy  war-fiends,  o'er  Switferland  «ptead^ 

'Miky  nationaj  Discord  involve  thee  in  fire. 

And  the  deadliest  Plagues  on  thee  ever  be  sh«d/ 

,   Longinus  wouhi  here  crjrogit,  'Ov  r^ayti^  In  rxtrra,  ^O^itafM* 

i  Ue  metre  which  tho  author  has  chosen,  is  the  worst  adapted  tOf 
l^is  subject  of  any  in  the  £nglish  language.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  one  in  which  siAoothn^ssland  harmony  are  very  difficult  to  attain  ; 
and  in  the  next  it  is  (or  should  be)  appropriate  to  buffoonery  and 
burlesque.  It  musl  be  cocfessed  indeed  that  Beattie  has  applied 
H  to  morality,  and  Campbell  to  pathos*  in  his  pretty  little  poem  en* 
jtiiWd  the  Exile  of  Krin.  But  in  these  and  such  instances  a  violence 
i^  offered  to  the  ear,  which  th?  concomitant  beauties ,  render  it 
ijifficult,  to  perceive.  We  have  mentioned  this  tuc  rather,  becatrs* 
weseem  to  discern  in  the  present  race  of  poets  a  strange  dei^ire  to 
force  our  measures  to  expressions,  foreign  from  their  nature,  in  th# 
t^me  manner  as  our  musicians  are  fond  of  playing  tricks  upoa 
their  instruments,  and  extorting'^igsand  hornpipes  from  the  trumpet 
or  the  double-base.  A  sure  and  never  failing  symptom  of  decliningf 
taste  \  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Palmer,  such  harsh  and  tooth^breaking 
]^e$  as  the  ibUowing  can  be  exci^sed  only  on  the  plea  of  inexperi« 
luce: 

*  The  blest  hour  when  thou  hence  my  freed  spirit  fhaO  pM. 
fhen  extending  bis  clasp'd  bandb  tow'rds  heaven— he  Vnelt/ 

But  we  wish  not  to  multiply  grievanc^es.  The  poem  in  many 
Ijnes  shows  maiks  of  some  genius,  and  with  patience  and  application 
to  our  classical  writers  Mr.  P.  may  in  time  become  as  chaste  ft 
Versifier  as  he  now  ^eems  to  be  a  lo^al  subject, 

MEDICINE. 

VIrt*  ^d'-^Serlous  Reasons  for  uniformly  objecting  to  the  P,raetics 
'  of  Vdccination  :  in  Answer  to  the  Report  ofthejennerian  Society^ 
By  John  Birch  t  Surgeon  Excraordinafy  .to  the  Brince  af  ttfules* 
6vo.'    Harris.    I8O6; 

WE  do  not  find  a  single  new  fact  here  brought  forward  on  the  con* 
tested  subject  of  vaccmalion,  nor  any  serious  reason  why  Mr,  Bii'ch, 
without  derogating  from  the  consistency  of  his  character,  may  not 
have  changed  bis  opinion,  as  his  infarmatiou  increased  ;  as  several 
Other  able  men  have  tlone.  He  who  can  seriously  assert,  that 
viccinatioo  has  Deena  tr4€kbf  iome  iueu-midvvives   to  ^^cpute  th^ 
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possession  of  the  nursery,  that  the  apothecaries  have  given  into  k  (a 
counteract  this  plot  of  the  man-mid  wives,  that  his  coTleagucs  at  St. 
Thomas'^  hospita1,and  that  thefgreat  hody of  respectable  practitioners 
through  the  whole  country  have  been  deceived  and  imposed  upon,  in 
opposition  to  their  obvious  interests,  must  either  be  so  prejudiced*  if 
he  speaks  fronx  conviction,  as  to  be  incapable  of  judging  of  th»  t/utb, 
or,  if  his  motives  are  less  pure,  so  pervei^  as  to  forfeit  all  claim  to 
confidence.     Of  Mr.  Birch,  who  has  not  disgraced  himself  by  fatiri* 
cated  cas^s,  we  are  willing  to  hope  the  best.     He  thinks  he  is  de* 
fending  his  consistency.     We  find  in  the  pages  before  us  numerous 
and  glaring  inconsistencies.     *  lie  opposed  the  experiment,*  he  telU 
us,* at  the  very  commencement*  (p.  21)  ;  and  he  says,  notwithstand- 
ing, (p.  67)  '  That  the  experiment  itself  should  have  b^n   made,  ^ 
^kewise  think  wise/     He  talks  of  hundreds  of  failures:    but  let  us 
appeal  to  a  witness,  to  whom  he  will  not  object  ;   we  mean  to  jum- 
self.     III  his  evidence  before  the  bouse  of  commons,  he  declared  ha 
knew  of.no  instance  of  a  person,  after  having  gone  through  the  cow- 
pox,  catching  the  small-pox.    ^'his  seems  to  have  been  the  state 
of  his  knowledge  (we  mean  not  of  his  opinion)  inl  804.  InlSOS  he  in- 
forms us  (in  his  letter  to  Rogers,p.38,)  that  he  has  collected  materials 
enough  to  satisfy  the  public  of  the  validity  of  his  objections  to  vac* 
cination,  and  that  bethinks  it  a  duty  he  owes  the  public  and  him* 
self  to  come  forward.     He  then  gave  evidence  to  ohe  failure, asserted 
Hmt  every  post  brought  Iwm  accounts  of  others,  but  not  admitting 
hearsay  evidence,  delayed  to  publish  them.     How  then,  in   1806', 
has  h^redeen^ed  his  pledge  ?  Truly,  by  making  some  cavils  at  th© 
Jennerian  report,  and  a  slight  critique  on  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  J« 
Woore.     How  unfortunate  that  of  the  hundreds  of  failures  which- 
are  averted  so  confidently  to  have  happened,  the  evidence  of  Mr.*' 
Birch,  the  original,  the  vniforin,  the  consistent  opposer  of   vaccina- 
tion, can  be  brought  only   to   one  f    We  think  the  warnfest  advp- 
CHte  of  the  practice  might  confidently  appeal   to   his  testimony  iu 
sjpport  of  it,  ' 

In  one  part  of  the  argument  we  roust  allow  Mr.  Birch  to  have 
cl>tained  a  complete  victory.  MVhy  is  it  nVt  remembered,'  he 
asks,  '  that  in  the  populous  parts  of  tlie  metropolis,where  the  abun- 
dance of  children  exceeds  the  means  of  providing  food  and  raiment 
for  them,  this  pestilential  disease  is  considered  as  a  merciful  provi- 
sion on  the  part  of  Providence  to  lessen  the  burthen  of  a  poor  man's  * 
family  ?'  Oh  !  hard-hearted  and  prophanc  vaccinists,  to  counteract 
(his  merciful  provision  of  Providence  !  »But  even  here%Mr.  Birch^s^ 
apprehensions  are  groundless,  For  where  food  and  raimen^  (ail, 
we  doubt  not  that  cold  and  hunger  will  ultimately  have  every 
happy  effect  now  attributed  to  that  greatest  of  human  blessings,  the 
(Tonfluent  small-pox. 

Ab-t.  30» — A  practical  Account  of  a  Remittent  Fever^  frcqvcntlf 
occurring  among  the  Troops  in  this  Climate^  By  Thon^  :^Mtton^ 
M.D.    8ro.     Kabinson.     1806. 

THE  ff  vtr  d^cribed  i)i  this  pamphlet,  occurred  iu  the  Military 
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Hospital  at  Deal,  and  frequently  appears,  according  to  Dr.  S., 
'among  the  miKtary  in  this  climate,  during  the  cold  months  of  th» 
year,  especially  when  they  are  in  barracks,  or  in  other  confined  and 
crouded  situatioi^s.  It  appears  to  be  contagious,  and,  if  treated  wifU 
winp,  bark,  and  opium,  assumes  the  form  of  what  would  generally 
be  denominated  typhus,  \i  seems  to  differ  from  this  fever,  how- 
ever, in  being  attended  with  more  complete  remissions  during  th^ 
day,  and  exacerbations  in  the  night,  and  with  an  insidious  inHam- 
matibn  in  the  viscera  of  the  thorax;  but  above  all,  in  being  gene- 
rally created  with  success  by  copious  blood-letting.  We  cannot,  in-- 
deed,  but  rank  Dr.  Sutton  among  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Sangrado,  for  he 
repeatedly  speaks  of  bleeding  to  thirty  ounces.  One  man,  in  a  relapse, 
we  are  told,  •  was  bled  first  to  24  oz.  and  on  the  following  day  to  40, 
and  from  this  attack  recovered  in  six  days.'  p.  i28.  Now  four 
pounds  of  blood,  taken  in  the  course  of  probably  not  more  than  2i 
hours,  would  seem  to  have  caused^a  material  diminution  of  the  pow- 
ers of  life  ;  yet  Dr.  Sutton,  with  some  apparent  inconsistency,  dis- 
approves of  brisk  purgatives,  even  in  the  beg'nning,  as  they^*  have 
induced  great  apparent  debility,  and  in  some  cases  have  manifestly 
brought  on  datigerous  symptoms.'  f.  31.  Success,  however,  b  tba 
best  criterion  of  the  value  of  any  practice;  and  under  this  raode,- 
the  greatest  average  of  deaths  did  not  exceed  one  in  20 ;  whilst 
under  the  early  use  of  bark,  wine,  opium,  &c.  (a  treatment,  by  the 
bye,  which,  even  in  pure  typhus,  judicious  practitioners  do  qot 
now  adopt,)  Out  of  37  patients  received  into  the  hospital,  1 1  died. 

The  fever  is  described  with  perspicuity,  and  a  few  ju^lrcious  ob- 
servaiion^  occur  relative  to  some  of  the  expedients  of  practice, 

MtSCELLANIES. 

Am,  ^i.^^TieSaunterer  J  a  Periodical  Paper,    By  Hewson  Clarke^ 
SrcH    3s.     OstelK     1806. 

s  \ 

MANY  of  the  essays  of  which  this  volume  is  composed*  were 
first  given  to  the  world  in  the  Tyne  Mercury.  The  approbaiiqa 
wilh  which  they  were  received,  Jias  induced  their  author  to  revise 
thep,  and  p\iblish  them  collectively. 

A  periodical  paper  is  certainly  a  bold  attempt,  in  which  Mr. 
Clarke  has  hazarded  his  juvenile  powers  with  considerable  success. 
The  reader,  who  is  satiated  with  the  entertainment  and  instruction 
of  the  Spectator  and  of  other»>imilar  prodactions,  may  turn  without  ^ 
disappointment  in  a  leisure  hpur  to  the  pages  of  the  llaaunterer. 
,  Mr.  Clarke  concludes  his  last  essay  with  an  imitation  ofJohnson^i 
admirable  close  to  the  preface  of  his  Dictionary. 

*When  I  look  back  upon  my  own  labours,whatever  may  be  their  in- 
'  tipidity  or  weakness,!  am  surprised  at  my  p)Wn  attempts*  My  writings, 
it  is  true,  must  be  equally  praised  or  condemned,  whatever  may  be 
the  situation  or  the  motives  of  their  writer.  But  surely  if  the  author 
be  disgraced,  the  man  may  be  excused,  when  it  is  known,  thatt^ey 
were  not  composed  in  the  »hades  of  retirement,  or  in  the  moments 
•f  ease  and  pensive  luxury,  by  the  man  of  pleasure  or  the  votary  of 
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fcience;  b^t  ami<)st  the  bustle  of  businiss;  and  tbemurnomr  of  the 
crowd  ;  bj^  01^  whose  dap  have  been  spent  in  commerqal  activity^ 
imd  who,  without  displaying  thfc  genius^  has  perhaps  furnished  by 
bis  writings  an  example  of  the  yotitfiy  the  tender! ry,  and  the  pride  of 
Chatterton. 

*  If,  notwithstanding  my  labour  an^  my  hopes,  the  literary  fabric 
nrhich  I  have  re4red^  should ^be  doomed  to  stand  only  for  4  while  a 
inoiildering  monument  of  useless  labour,  IshaJl  at  lea^t  receive  mmp 
consolation  by  reflecting  tj^a^  I  have  not  composed  a  line  wHicht 
In  the  hour  of  sickness  or  of  death,  I  coul(i  wish  to  blot.  It  is  not 
in  my  power  to  comipai^d  the  praises  pf  learqit^g  and  greatness., 
Wut  I  have  endeavoured  to  deserve  the  fayour  of  piety  and  virtue^ 

*  HEW80NCLAaK»/ 

All  endeavours  to  deserve  tl^e  favour  of  virtue  and  piety,  are  just 
grounds  for  Sjelf-congratolatitn,  to  which  we  are  willing  to  granf 
our  concurring  applause ;  but  we  must  observe  that,  as  Mr.  Clarke 
in  a  former  essay  h^s  give;i  the  portrait  of  Chatterton  with  '  higk 
colouring/  there  is  an  app^aralKe  of  vanity  in  his  concluding  com- 
parison, which  bad  better  haveb^en  *  blotted  out/ 

/j^nr,  32 J — Select  Exercises ',  containing  a  Variety  of  Questions  j|» 
the  different  Parts  ofSiience,  intended  chiefly  for  the  higher  Classed 
qf  young  Gentlemen  in  Schools^  SfC,  By  Thomas  iVjiiting^  School" 
master*     l2mo,     Longman.     I8OS. 

'  THRSE  questions  appear  to  be  well  phosen  fortbe  purpose  in  tehdeily 
fcut  certainly  oviglit  to  have  bpen  arranged  in  ft  progressive  order.  Air 
useful  system  of  practical  trigonometry  is  added,  together  with  its, 
Itpplication  to  the  measuring  of  heights  and  distances. 

Art.  33. — Portable  Mathematical  TahleSy  contaitdng  Logarithms 
of  Numbers  ;  proportional  Parts  ;  artificial  SineSy  SfC,  Spc.  ByTho^ 
mas  JFhiting,  faster  of  Keppel'house' Seminary,  *12oto.  London. 
Longman.     1806. 

A  WORK  much  wanted  in  schools,  and,as  far  as  we  havf  exaxnined 
dPt,  executed  with  accuracy. 

Aht.  34. — The  Mariner's  complete  Exercise  Book  ;  containing  a 
fklection  of  the  most  useful  Questions^  in  Right  and  Oblique.  Trigo^ 
ftometry^  also  in  the  various  Sailings  requisite  in  Navigation ; 
to  which' is  added  a  great  Variety  of  Problems  in  Astronouiy^  ^c. 
By  B.  Dqnne^  M^ter  *  of  the  Mathematical  Academy,  BristofL 
1805. 

THIS  little  book  is  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  and  appears  well 
talculated  to  answer  the  purpose  intended,  namely,  that  of  a  texj- 
bobk  for  scholars  learning  the  principles  of  navigation  and  astro- 
nomy, ^ 

^RT.  Z5. — The  History  and  Description  of  the  City  of  Exeter ^  arid 
its  Enviropsy  ancient  and  modern y.  civil  atid  ecflesiastical  ^  com* 
prising  the  Kvligiun  and  Idolatrous  &ifper»Citi(^ns  (f  tie   Britoni^ 
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Saxons^  mi  Danes;  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Christianity  in  ihttc 
Western  Counties^  ZDith  a  Catalogue  (f.  the  HishopSyfrom  the  Firsi 
€rm:ting  this  County  ikto  a  Diocese^  to  the  present  JEra^  collected 
from  the  most  approved  Historians.  Also  a  general  and  par^^ 
chial  Survey  and  Description  of  all  the  Churches^  Places  of  Divins  ^ 
Worship^  Public  Buildings^  Institutions,  Antiquities,  present  G%» 
vernment.  Prospects,  S;c,  SfC.  ;  a  List  of  Mayors  ami  Bailijfs  !•  ^ 
the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Alexander  Jenking* 
Illustrated  with  a  Correct  Map  of  the  City  and  Neighltoi^rhood^ 
a  View  of  Rougemont  Castle  Gateway,  and  several  Ancient  Plans 
and  Miscellaneous  Plates^  ^vq.  Scatcberd  and  Lettermaiv 
1806, 

TH£  length  of  the  title-page  precludes  us  from'the .  necessity  of 
entering  into  the  details  of  this  publication.  We  shall  however  d^ 
no  more  than  justice  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  in  asserting  that 
he  has  made  his  work  as  entertaining  as  it  possibly  could  be  made  fo^ 
general  readersi  and  peculiarly  interesting  to  the^ inhabitants  of  Be-' 
vonshirc.  .  ' 

Art*  SSp'-^Colanel  Thornton's  Transactions  and  Negociations  with 
Robert  Christie  Burton,  Esq.  legally,  ?norally,  and  liheraily  con^ 
sidered»    Hvo.    Goddard.     1806. 

THESE  tra^^sactions  chiefly  relate  to  the  purchase  of  some  pic- 
.  tures  by  Mr.  Burton  at  a  public  sale  of  Colonel  Thornton's  ;  aftef* 
the  purchase'  was  made,  Mr.  B.,  it  appears,  repented  of  his  bargain, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the 
Colonel,  who,  be  pretends,  sold  hini  mere  copies,  as  original  works 
of  great  masters.  The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  remove  the 
impression,  which  so  gross  a  calumny  may  have  raised  in  the  mini 
of  the  public  against  the  character  of  Colonel  Thornton,,  who,  how- 
ever foolishly  he  may  have  acted  oi)  other  occasions,  appears  in  th« 
present  business  to  have  behaved  with  tlie  utmost  propriety  and 
liberality.  The  fact  is,  as  the  tirae  of  pj^yn?ent  drew  near,  Mr.  B» 
perceived  that  he  was  unable  to  *  raise  th6  wiiul,*  and  had  recourse 
to  legal  measures  to  procrasti;iate  the  time,  which,  i>ot  succee<Ji«g 
according  to  his  expectation,  he  at  lajft  compromises  the  matter  |*a 
tlie  following  terms  ;  theCohmel,  by  taking  back  a  cor>sideraUlc  por- 
tion of  pn)perty  to  accommodate  Mr.  Burton,  reduced  ills  demaml 
to  2,7" OOl.  which  he  is  Lo  be  paid  in  four  ye^rs  by  instalments,  wilb 
interest. 

,  T-his  pamphlet  is  evidently  writt<m  by  k  fnt^nd  of  Culon^*lT.*8, 
but  jhe  veracity  of  the  statements  contained  tii'-rcin  scf^ms  uuqa«f»- 
lionable. 

Art.  Z7.-^An  Address  to  the  Visitors  of  the  Incorporated  Socieff 
of  Doctors  in  "Civil  and  Canon  Law.  Pdrt  I  and  II,  hy  NathanieL 
Uighmure,  Lb.  and  M.  D.  8fer.     Cadetl  and  Davjcs, 

TH£  occasion  on  which  t6is  Address  was  written,  waf  briefly  tfaisf 
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l>r.  H,  having  by  a  course  of  academic  edticftthon  in  the  imivenify 
C»f  Cambridge,  acquired  tke  degree  and  quality  of  a  doctor  and  pro* 
fesspr  of  civil- law  ;  having  aliio  studied  that  science  in  thlenmttr- 
Mty  of  Edinburgh,  and  having  in  both  those  universities  received 
lirom  the  professors  thereof  f)atferin|;  testimonials  of  hisindustiyaiui 
acquireoients  ;  having  also,  in  taking  that  degree  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  kept  his  acts,  and  performed  the  exercises  in  the  form 
and  manner  prescribed  by  the  society  of  doctors  in  civil  and  canon 
)aw,  as  necessary  towards  admission  into  his  majesty's  courts  of  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction,  he  applied  early  in  the  last  year  to  the  re« 
gistrarofthe  above  mentioned  yniversily  for  the  certificate  of  his 
qualificationb,  which  be  sent  with  his  petition  to  be  admitted  as  an 
advocate,  in  ihe  usual  and  prescribed  form,  to  his  grace  the  Arch« 
bishop  of  Cf^nterhury.  To  this  his  certificate  and  petition  his  grace's 
£atwas  returned,  aiid  bis  commission  was  in  consequence  duly  and 
regularly  made  out. 

*  Having  bei^n  informed  that  they^  so  made  out,  were  in  the  ofHce 
of  the  registraiv  he  on  the  day  previous  to  the  conSmencement  of 
Easter  rcrm»  in  the  same  year,  waited  in  the  usual  for n*  on  the  Dean 
of  the  Arches,  the  presiiWnt  of  that  society,  to  infotm  himt^f  his  in- 
tention to  take  bis  seat  under  tlrat  commission  the  following  day.  The 
president  in  repl}'>, informed  him  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  as  a 
member  of  that  society,  or  allowed  to  practise  in  those  courts,  it 
being  understood  that  he  had  formerly  taken  the  orders  of  a  deacon/ 

This  was  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  future  prospects  of  Dr.  H* 
and  after  having  taken  the  opinion  of  eminent  counsels^he  was  advised 
to  write  an  appeal  addressed  tp  bis  grace  the  Archbishop  of  C4 
and  the  noble  lords  appointed  by  his  majesty  visitors  of  that  so* 
cirty.  With  this  advice  he  complied  ;  and  on  the  I2th  of  Novem- 
ber had  a  personal  interview  with  the  Archbishop  of  C,  who  informed 
hirt  that  he  should  be  heard  on  his  appeal  by  himself^  and  the  visi- 
tors. AfttT  a  long  interval  he  received  a  letter  from  his  grace's 
secretary,  informing  him  that  the  business  could  not  be  brought 
before  the  visitors.  He  therefore  determined  to  publish  the  present 
address,  which  is  in  substance  the  same  as  he  intended  to  have  deli* 
'  "Vcred  to  the  visitors.    . 

It  throughout  indicates  great  acquirements  in  various  departments 
of  literature  and  Science,  and  makes  us  regret  that  existing  laws 
debar  the  court  of  so  learned  a  member  as  Dr.  II.  would  certainly 
prove. 

His  conduct, ^contrary  to' thfe  usual  custom-of  men  who^onceive 
themselves  personally  aggrieved^  has  been  throughout  distinguished 
by  a  coolness  jfnd  dispassionateness  which  is  deserving  of  the  high** 
est  encomiums  :  nor  has  the  behaviour  of  the  Archbishop  of  C. 
been  less  liberal  aiid  gentlenian-like.  The  use  of  the  University 
press  was  retusrd  en  ih^ls  occasion  lo.Dr.  H.  by  the  Dean  of  Nor^ 
%jch>  the  vice  chancellory  it  docs  not  appear  tor  what  cause. 
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Art.  I,--JT/ie  Temple  of  Truth;  or  the 'best  System  ofTlea^ 
softy  Philosophy,  Virtue,  and  Morals,  analytically  0r^ 
ranged,    Svo.     MawmaOi     1806. 

THIS  is  a  proud  title,  but  we  fear  that  there  is  nothing  cor- 
responding to  it  in  the  contents.  The  portals  of  this  temple 
may  be  luminously  adorned  with  gilded  capitals^but  they  open 
only  into  a  building  of  more  than  Cimmeri&n  gloom,  in  which 
we  meet  with  nothing  but  a  dearth  of  ideas  and  a  racuity 
of  sense.  The  author  adopts  dogmatism  for  argument,  and 
seems  to  imagine  that  round  assertion,  backed  by  a  sort  of 
magisienal  air,  will  pass  for  solid  proof.  *  In  every  page  of 
the  work  he  seems  to  entertain  so  good  an  opinion  of  himself, 
and  to  be  so  perfectly  satisfied  that  nothing  is  Wanting  but 
his  interposition,  to  settle  every  disputed  question  in  the  wide 
circumferer\ce  of  moral  and  theological  inquiry,  that  he  will 
not  probably  think  himself  much  obliged  to  us  for  combating 
his  sophisms,  and  exposing  his  presumption  ;  for  dissipating 
the  illusions  of  vanity,  and  humbling  the  arrogant  disdain  of 
pride  coupled  with  ignorance,  and  fostered  by  an  intolerant 
«uperstillon.. 
«  The  auchor  entitles  his  work  the  'best  System  op  Reason, 

Philosophy,  Virtue,  and  Morals,  analytically  ar- 
ranged.* Now  a  system  supposes  a  whole  composed  of. 
well-according  >parts,  or  a  series  of  relative  propositions, 
^  successively  produced^  and  methodically  combined;  so  as 
to  establish  and  to  support,  like  a  strongly  cemented  arch 
some  important  truth.  But  though  the  author  boasts  that 
his  work'  is  not  only  a  system,  but  thk  best  system,  we 
confess  that  after  a  patient  examination,  we  have  not  been 
ibie  to  find  in  it  any  pretensions  to  the  title.     We  m^et  witk 
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a  mnss  of  detached  observalicwis  interspersed  with  scraps 
of  Greek  and  Latini  without  regularity  of  coherence  or 
force  of  induction ;  and  with  respect  to  the  *  reason,  the 
philoeophy,  (he  virtue,  and  the  morals/  we  believe  that  rea- 
iion,  philosophy,  virtue  and  naoials,  quite  as  substantial  and 
Bot  less  pure,  might  be  found  in  the  Ihstitutes  of  Calvin. 

The  author  seems  to  speak  contemptuously  of  nietaphy- 
•ical  investigations,  but  he  himself  spmjetiqfi^s  makes  a  dis- 
play of  metaphysical  lore,  which  to  us  appears  nonis  of 
the  most  perspicuous  or  ratiorii\l.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  p. 
5, 6,  he  says  that  'reason  is  in  n6  sense  the  rule  ofjudgiaent/ 
Now,  if  the  words  '  rule  of  judgment'  have  any  meaning 
at  all,  they  must  mean  that  which  serves  to  direct  us  in 
ju'dging  or  forming  a  judgment ;  and  of  course  the  author 
denies  that  reason  directs  us  in  judging  between  truth  and 
error,  or  in  dlj^^iiiiningthe  moral  character  :  but  if  it  be  not 
reason  whichWr;yes  as  a  guide  in  this  important  operation, 
we  should  beg^o  know  what  other  faculty  we  have,  to  which 
we  are  indebtet[  for  this  distinguishing  perfection  of  hu- 
manity. We  have  always  been  wont  to  consider  reason  as 
the  best  gift  of  God  to  man  ;  as  that  ray  of  his  own  essence 
whichis  still  beaming  in  the  human  soul ;  which  may  indeed 
be  made  dark  and  dull  by  neglect,  or  luminons  and  pene- 
trating hy   assiduous  care  ;  but  without  which  even  Chris- 

•  tianity  itself  would  have  been  a  vain  communication  ;  for 
we  should  not  have  been  able  to  determine  whether  it 
were  true  or  false,  the  effect  of  imposture  or  the  work  of 
God.  And  yet  it  is  to  our  propensity  to  exercise  this  facul'- 
ty  in  the  very  way  which  pod  designed  for  the  detection  of 
error  and  the  establishment  of  truth,  that  the  author  as- 
«cribes  *  the  countless  absurdities,  extravagancies,  andcoh- 
tradictions,  which  have  not  only  bewildered  the  human 
intellect,  but  inverted  the  whole  order  of  things/  If  he. 
had  imputed  this  effect  to  the  rejection  rather  than  to  the 
use  of  reason  as  a  rule  of  judgment,  he  would  Jiaye  been 
much  nearer  to  the  truth.  *  The  history  of  human  reason,* 
says  the  author,  *  would  not  reflect  ii)uch  honour  upon  hu- 
man nature.'  Reason,  we  know,  likeqther  faculties  which 
the  Divine  Goodness  has  imparted  to  the  free  agency  of 
man,   may  be  and  often  has   been  perverted  from  its  right 

Use  and  converted  to  a  wrong;  but  if  there  be  one  thing 
which  more  than  another  reflects  an  nnsnilied  lustre  on  hu- 
man nature,  it  is.  the  exertion  of  reason  in  (he  wide  world 
of  moral  and  physical  research.  The  author  may  perhaps 
deem  the  great  nanhes  of  Bacon,  Newton,  Loc'ke;^  and 
other  worthies,  *to  be  only  pale  and  twinkling  luminaries;.^ 
coippared  with  the  mig'hty  radiance  of  Culvin  and  tlie  sqnse- 
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fess  advocates  of  his  gloomy  creed;  but  we  piay  eiiipbatw 
cally  ask  what  would  have  been  the  present  condition  ci 
mankind;  if  they  had  not  made  human  reasQd  the. rule  of 
judgment  in  philosophy,  in  morals^  and  religion  2  Evei^  li 
matters  of  faith  it  is  reason  which  must  ultimately  constitute 
the  rule  of  judgment,  or  which  must  direct  Us  in  deter- 
mining what  points  are  and  what,  are  not  proper  6l:g,ecti 
of  belief.  For  though  there  may  be  some  matters  6f  faith 
which  are  above  the  reach  of  reason,  there  can  be  Hone 
which  are  contrary  toitj  for  to  say  that  ihey,  are  con-^ 
trary  to  reason,  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  they  are 
Contrary  to  truth.  Of  propositions  which  are  abo^e  oixt 
teasoui  which  are  too  deep  for  its  search  or  too  sublime  foi^ 
its  contemplation^  we  tnay  assent  to  the  possubilities  ;  but 
propositions,,  which  are  contrary  to  reason,  are  utterly  re^ 
pugnant  to  the  mind.  They  cannot  in  any.  way  cqmma^ 
assent,  because  as  long  as  we  emj>loy  the  terms  of  language 
in  which  they  are  conveyed;  they  are  totally  irre^qcil- 
able  with  our  ideas  of  possibility.  We  rather  exalt  thaiir 
lower  the  .dignity  of  religion,  when  we  reject  those  doc^ 
trine^  which  are  contrary  to  reason ;  for  religion  is  accpm-< 
modated  to  the  use  and  subservient  to  this  good  of  ina|i> 
only  so  far  as  it  is  a  reasonable  service.  But  with  a  reason* 
able  religion  to  mingle  doctrines  contrary  to  rfta§on,  is  to  make 
an  heterogeneous  compound  of  that  worship  which  iis  due. 
to  the  Supreme  Iiitelligence,who  gave  reason  to  man  as  the 
tule  of  judgr^eot  and  the  guide  of  life. 

'  Impressed,'  says  the  author,  ^  in  am  early  stage  of  mf 
literary  education  With  the  importance  of  distinct  ideas^ 
Sis  the  best  method  both  of  receiving  and  of  communicating^ 
science,  it'has  always  appeared  to  me  as  scarcely  possiblei 
to  do  either,  unaided  by  the  accurate xlefinition  pf.  prinqipaL 
terms.'  After  this  pompoiis  declaration  of  .the  necessitjr 
of  distinct  ideas^  and  this  pompou^  claim  tQ  the  pos^e^. 
aion,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  iind  9uch  la  total 
want  of  tbenx  in  ^  work  before  .u.s.  For,  im^t^Mpf  distinct* 
ness  of  ideas,  or  precision  and  accuracy  in  the  use  qf  term^^^ 
we  meet  with  hardly  any  thing  bi^t  cOn'fusedn'ess  of  thcrtight 
jind  a  bewildering  ambiguity  of  jdiction.  A^ap  inste^nce  we* 
will  produce  one  of  the  author's  '  accurate  dejinitiom  afpfin^ 
cipul  terms'  '  By  reason,*  says  the  adtl^pr,.  p.  14., .  *  I, 
would  be  undei^stood  to  mean,  those  pritrcipl^s  which^  ^4< 
Vest  calculated  to  enlighten,  correct,  and  regulate  thj^t  fa- 
culty in  m£uu'  Now  if  the  reader  be'able  to  understand  what 
reason  is,  or  what  the  aUjlhor  means  by  reasic^n,  from  thii 
*  accurate  definition,'  we  tpust.  confess  that  he  possesses  a 
^iegteeof  acut^ness  and  a  power  of  comprehensioa  far  b<^ 
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yond  what  we  can  elain.  The  aat^or  teems  to  confiitetid  reasen 
iMa  a  sometbin^  which  is  not  reason,  but  which,  accordine 
to  his  account,  is  ^  btU  calculated  to  cnKghten,  cort^t,  anm 
ftgulate  the  faculty.*  What  this  something  however  is,  be 
does  not  Touchsafe  to  inform  us,  and  perhaps  be  will  think 
ns  ver^  captious  not  to  be  satisfied  with  his  '  accurate  idi^ 
IkitioH.*  Such  is  the  distinctness  of  bis  ideas,  and  soch  his 
lK>ast6d  precision  in  the  use  of  terms.  By  reason  be  under- 
stands chose  principles  which  enlighten,  correct,  and  reguliU» 
reason.  Tins  is  one  of  the  luminous  expositions  ovi  which 
the  author  afiects  to  rear  ^  the  Temple  of  Truth'  and  to  es- 
blisfa  ^  the  btst  system  of  philosophy^  virtue,  and  moraU/ 
Reason  is  the  eye  of  truths  and  truth  wants  no  '  lesser  light.' 
Beasen  is^  besides,  that  faculty  which  was  bestowed  to 
leguhiie  the  use  and  controul  the  action  of  every  otbef ; 
and  though  we  have  not  been  inattentive  observers  of-  the 
mordl  and  physical  constitution  of  man,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  any  of  those  principles,  which  the 
author,  while  he  professes  to  understand  them  to  be  the  same 
as  reason,  makes  at  the  same  time  superior  to  reason,  because 
he  says  that  ^  they  are  calculated  to  enlighten,  correct,  and 
yeguiale  the  faculty/  Who  would  have  expected  to  find 
>  suich  jargon  pronounced  in  ^  the  Temple  of  Truth  ?'  By- 
virtu^,  which,  according  to  our  plain  notions,  consists  in 
doing  good  and  in  forbearing  to  do  evil,  this  author  defines 
<- the  intellectual  beauty,  worth  and  excellence  of  the  hu- 
man soul/  This  is  another  of  his  ^  accurate  definitions,* 
ithich  pYdEtiises  light  ^and  yet  leaves  ns  in  the  dark. 
•  Confident  in  the  truth,  and  proud  of  the  impenetrable  soli- 
dity  and  the  unrivalled  splendour  of  his  ^accurate  definitions/ 
ih^  author  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm^  p.  18,  that  his  Temple 
<^f  Truth  is  erected  on  an  imperishable  foundation,  and  thai 
'•it  contains  the  best  scheme  of  reason,  philosophy,  virtue, 
and  morals  tj^at  c^n  be  proposed.'  If  this  be  the  best 
System,  it  will- be  very  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the 
jwbudt ;  for  iii^iiot often  that  we  shtdl  meet  with  a  worse 
than  this, 

'  Of  the  theology  of  this  writer,  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
judge  from  the  following  specimen.  *  Grace/  says  he,  p.  14£, 
•-is  the  free,  spontaneous  and  sovereign  favour  of  God, 
totally  and  for  ever  irrespective  of  all  terms,  conditions,  or 
performances  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  the  objects  of 
it/  Now  that  the  favour  of  God  is  totally  aod  for  evet* 
irrespective  of  all  terms,  conditions,  &c.  is  a  doctrine  so 
ihiscnievous  in  itself,  tending  so  much  to  discourage  the 
hopes  of  virtue  and  to  increase  the  audacity  of  vice,  and  it 
ft  at  the  same  time  so  false  and  so  unscriptura),  that  we 
ibpuld  deem  ourselves,  deficient  in  a  t>roper  regard  for  truth. 


The  Temple  ofTfuth^  4il 

tor  morality  aad  religion,  if  we  did  not  brand  it  with  our 
utter  detestation.    The  express  doctrine  of  the  Christian  re* 
velation  is^  that  6pd  will  recompense  every  man  according 
to  his  works ;  that  he  will  shew  favour  only  to  those  who 
do  good,  and  evince  his  displeasure  against  those   who  do 
evil.      When   therefore  the  author  espouses   a  contrary 
doctrine  as  a  fundamental  poin^  in  what  he  calls  the  best 
system  of  religion,  he  inculcates  a  tenet  which  is  not  only 
at  variance  witli  scripture,  but  which,  if  it  were  made  a  rule 
of  practice  would  soon   annihilate    every  vestige  of  truth, 
justice  and  humanity.    There  is  a  close  connejcion  between 
ignorance  and  intolerance,  between  want  of  knowledge  and 
want  of  charity,  and  therefore  we  were  the  less  surprised 
when  we  found  the  author  asserting,  p.  148 — 150,  that  those 
who  reject  this  noxious  dogma,  which  he  calls '  the  pri* 
mary  maxim  of  all  true  religion,'  must'  be  abjured,  de- 
tested and  abhorred  ;'  and  that'  they  will  be  renounced  with 
a  holy  indignation  by  all  who  have  any  becoming  regard 
for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus/  Thus  we  see  that,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  this  writer,  those  who  are  hot  so  wanting  in 
common  sense  or  common  honesty,  as  to  abandon  this  sa- 
lutary dbctrine  that  goodness  is  the  ground  of  acceptance 
with  the  Deity  and  the  condition  of  obtaining  his  favour, 
are  to  be  '  abjured,  detested,  and  abhorred,'    We  leave  it  to 
the  candour  of  the  reader  to  determine  who  most  deserve 
to  be  '  abjured,  detested,  and  abhorred,*— those  who  in- 
culcate truths  which  are  favourable  to  virtue ;  or  those  who 
propagate  errours  which  encourage  vice  ?*   We  can   in  apy 
writer  more  readily  pardon  a  want  of  sense  than  a  want  of 
charity  ;  but  this. author  of  what  is  called  '  the  Temple  of 
Tru^/  is  deficient  in  both.    The  dearth  of  ideas,,  instead  of 
being  relieved  by  any  of  the  soft  infusions  of  benevolence, 
is  made  more  revolting  by  the  frowns  of  dogmatism  and 
the  spirit  of  intolerance.  ^ 

The  greatest  authority  has  told  us  that '  the  la\Y  and  the 
prophets,*  or  the  substance  of  true  religion,  consist '  in  doing 
to  others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  to  u^;'  and  we 
have  consequently  been  taught  to  consider  thosfe  as  tfie 
preachers,  who  most  deserve  our  gratitude  and  our  praise,  who 
most  strenuously  insist  on  the  practi<^e  of  truth,  of  justice, 
and  of  charity  ;  who  earnestly  labour  to  impress  us  wHh  a 
right  sense  of  their  importance,  not  only  as  the  practice 
refers  to  our  present  satisfaction,  but  as  it  is  intimately  con* 
nected  with  the  interests  of  eternity.     But    against   such 

i)reachers  the  author  inveighs  with  no  small  degree  of  vio- 
ence,  in  which  there  is  more  sound  than  sense. 
*  The  dowuy  pillows,  (says  he,  p.  ?00),  the  gentle  lenitives,  tht 
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Sncorroslve  jsmollients,  the  conrenient  cordials,  alwa^  near  at 
and>  which  the  moral  pfiysicians  of  these  enlightened  times  pro- 
vide for  their  patients  on  each  sabbatical  revolution,  are  most  natu- 
rally  calculated  to  lull  their  immortal  spirits  to  soft  repose ;  till  oh  ! 
ye  iiirotse  than  savage  in^ensibles,  the  hprrors  of  eternal  delusion 
shall  awaken  them  from  the  soothing,  momentary  delirium,  into 
^hich  (ho^e  mercjless  opiates  have  cast  them.  Yes^  the  time  will 
comp.  Thjcrefore  look  to  yourselves,  ye  misguided  hearers,  and, be 
jnorc  alarmed  at  these  gentle,  lenient,  lethargic  compounds,  whic& 
too  frequently  conceal  a  deadly  poison  from  your  undisceming 
sight,  than  at  the  sound  of  that  tremendous  thunder  which  means 
only  to  terrify  you  out  of  all  the  irrfatuating  visions  of  a  vain  deceit. 
Accept  this  friendly  advice  from  an  invisible  spy  and  no  anti-chris* 
tian  observer,  before  the  moment  arrive  when  the  trumpet  of  God 
shall  otherwise  rend  every  nerve  in  your  frame  with  anguish  for 
;vvbich  there  is  no  remedy,  with  torture  which  shall  never,  end/ 

But  we  iwill  no  longer  fatigue  thfi  paiience  of  th^ 
reader  with  specimens  of*  such  fiotby  r^nt,  i^od  *t)ch  v^iy 
chrisitian  intolerance.  This  work  as  well  as  mwy  others  of 
the  same  sort,  which  it  falls  to  our  lot  to  notice^  proves  tba^t 
when  men  in  their  theological  enquiries  ces^se  (o  make  rea- 
son  the  rule  of  judgment,  there  is  no  absurdity  so  grosa 
which  thev  may  not  be  induced  to  cherish,  and  no  error  so 
glaring  which  they  maynot  be  incited  to  inculcate. 


'  Aet.  lU^Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces.    By  WalUt  Scott,, 
Esq.     8ro.     jLongman.     IgOCi. 

WE  can    hardly  remember  a  period  in  tlie  cour^  of  our 
pritical  labours,  on  which  we  reflect  with  so  much  pleasure, 
as  oh  that  which  we  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Scott's 
*  Lay  ofthe  last  Minstrel.'  (Ctit.keV.  July,  1805.)  In  com- 
pliance with  ihestrict  rules  of  our  profession,  we  examined  it 
with  cool  deliberation  after  the  delight   occasioned  by  fir^t 
impressions  had  subsided  5  and  concluded  with  the  persua- 
sion, that  our  admiration  was   well-founded,   and  our  plea- 
sure genuine.     It  is  true  that   we    thought  many   passages 
obnoxious  to  censure,  that  we  found  many  pecdliaritie.s  in 
^   the  st}leand  conduct  of  the  fable  which  were  not  agreeable 
to  our  taste  or  feelings,  and  we  expressed  our  objections 
v^i»hout  reserve.     JBuf  for  warmth  and  spirit  of  description, 
f.r  historical  accuracy  and  discrimination  oF  character,  for 
karmonj  o!  numbers,  for  that  gifted  power  of  enchuntmenl^ 
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yih^h  transports  us  '  beyond  the  ignorant  present  tJme^'* 
i^ve  acknowledged,  and  still  think,  that  Mr.  S.  had  prov- 
ed himself  a  worthy  successor  to  the  mighty  bards  of  for- 
mer days.  His  errors  are  defects  of  judgment,  of  care, 
of  consideration  :  but  all  the  powers  which  can  be  conceiv- 
ed innate  in  the  true  poet,  he  possesses  in  perfection. 

Our  expectalion8,therefore,were  not  a  little  excited  by  the 
advertisement  of  ^  Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces'  by  the  sauie 
author.     Not,  perhaps,  that  we  felt  ourselves  alHogether  satis- 
fied in  the  idea  of  his  great  talents  having  been  directed 
towards  pbjects  so  comparatively  insignificant ;  but  we  re- 
collected that  the  most  exalted   genius  may   sometimes  be 
allowed  to  trifle,  an^  that  from  those  very  trifles  of  genius, 
much  greater  delight  may  be  derived,   than  it  is  often  our 
^ortuneto  experience  from  the  most  important  labodrs.    We 
therefore  anxiously  expected  -the   announced  publication, 
irhich  at  last  made  its  appearance  before  us,  on  a  cold  rainy 
October  evening,  as  if  on  purpose   to  relieve  us  from  the 
drudgery  of  toiling  through  a  volume  of  Essays,  or  of  the 
Belgian  Traveller,  (we.do  npt  now   remember)  which   had 
lulled  us  in   stupid  and  unprofitable   slumbers  during  the 
greater  {Jart  of  the  day.     We  drew  ourselves  closer  round  ^ 
bright  wood  fire,  had  the  windows  fastened,   candles  intro- 
duced, and  qoffee  made.     Every    ear  was  opened  at  the 
opening  of  the  book.     But  alas !  how  were  our  hopes  crush- 
ed and  annihilated,  v^hen  our  reader,  (a  precise  man),   aftcc 
methodically  getting  through  the  title-page,  turned  over  and 
read  the  following  uncomfortable  words : 

*  Advertisement,  These  ballads  have  b<^en  already  published  in 
different  collections  ;  some  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  th«  ScotUsh  Border, 
others  in  the  Tales  of  Wonder,  aflU  some  in  l^oth  those  miacella* 
Dies,'  . 

Anxious  to  preserve  our  readers  from  a  disappointtnent  so 
painful,  we  determined  thus  to  lay  before  them  the  history 
of  OUT  own  Afierings.  We  conceive  that  country  gentlemen, 
of  some  taste  but  of  limited  incomes,  no  great  collectors  of 
books,  having  already  two  copies  of  these  poems  in  their 
possession,  will  thank  us  for  saving  them  the  expence  of  a 
third.  At  the  same  time,  we  advertise  those  wlio  happen 
to  have  their  shelves  incumbered  with  that  abominable  book- 
making  compilation,  the 'Tales  of  Wonder,'  that  they  can- 
not do  better  than  exchatige  tho:-.e  two  volumes  for  the  pre- 
sent one  (if  they  can  persuade  their  bookseller  to  the  bar- 
gain); since  whj^tever  was  tolerable  ther^  (expept  the  writ- 


♦  Whicb,  by  th©  b'ye,  we  cannot  hut  take  to  he  the  true  reading,  notwiih^ 
sta^iUing  lUc..  SteevcHu.  Sre  Macbeth,  A||  i.  S5.  Jobiisou»adSceyeus. 
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iogs  of  Dryden,  Mallet^  and  other  forgotten  scribbhn),  wa« 
Mr.  Scott's,  and  is  now  republished  together  with  such  other 
originals  as  he  inserted  io  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Borders. 

But,  really,  Mr.  Scott's  excessive  fondness  for  seeing  him* 
«elf  in  print  in  all  manner  of  shapes  and  sizes,  calls  loudly 
for  our  censure.  According  to  the  old  laud&ble  customs  of 
authorship,  a  writer  had  no  sooner  unloaded  his  head  of  its 
contents,  th^a  he  suffered  them  and  the  world  to  remain  at 
peace. 

'  The  times  have  been 
That  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  Would  die, 
And  there  an  end.' 

The  task  of  making  new  collections  of  detached  poems,  of 
jcbanging  quartos  into  octavos,  and  those  again  into  pocket 
volumes,  afl  containing  the  same  matter,  was  left  to  posterity, 
and  afforded  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  sterling  merit;  for  the 
world  will  never  suffe^r  the  works  of  a  true  poet  to  lie  scattered 
abroad,  and  incumbered  with  those  of  others  after  Ms  death. 
To  this  ^estMr.Scott  might  have  submitted  himseJf  in  perfect 
confidence.  The  whole  world  acknowledges  his  merit,  and 
•will  be  the  more  offended  at  his  descending,  for  the  sake 
pf  vanity  or  of  emolument,  to  practices,  which,  in  one  of  the 
herd  pf  authors,  might  be  overlooked  or  forgiven. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are '  Glenfinlas,' '  The  Eve  of 
St.  John,''  Cadyow  Castle,' '  The  Grey  Brother,'  Thomas 
^the  Rhymer,'  *  The  Fire Kin^,' '  Frederick  and  Alice,*  'The 
Vild  Huntsmen,'  together  wiUi  a  few  songs  which  had  not  be- 
fore been  published.  Ofthe  pieces  we  have  specified,  the  three 
last  will  be  immediately  recognised  by  the  readers  of  liewis's 
pollection ;  the  two  first  appeared  both  ther^and  in  the  Min- 
Mrelsy  ofthe  Borders;  'Thomas  the  Rhymer' made  one  of 
the  originals  in  the  last-mentioned  work,  as,  we  suppose,  did 
?  Cadyow  Castle'  and '  the  Grey  Brother'  also,  since  tbey 
are  not  mentioned  as  novelties;  but  we  had  the  advantage  of 
not  remembering  them.  Of  all  these,  'Glenfinlas'  is  incom- 
parably the  first  in  merit,  as  well  as  foremost  in-  the  list^ 
\Ve  are  not  called  upon  at  present  to  criticize ;  but  whether 
called  or  not,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  admi- 
ration. We  hfirdly  know  any  thing  in  poetry  more  sublime 
than  the  incidental  Description  of  the  Second  Sight,  or  more 
.  simple  and  affecting  th?in  the  manner  in  wbich  it  is  intro.-. 
duced.  . 

*  E'en  th«n,  when  o'er  the  heath  of  woe 

Where  sunk  my  hopes  of  love  and  fam?, 
I  bade  my  harp's  wild  wailings  floW| 

On  me  the  seci's  sad  spirit  tame. 
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• 
^  The  last  ilread  cnrse  of  angry  heaven, 
With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  woe^ 
To  dash  each  glimpse  of  joy,  was  given— ^  i 

The  gift,  the  future  ill  tp  know. 

^  The  bark  thou  sa\v*sr,  yon  surnmer  morn, 

So  gaily  part  from  Oban's  bay, 
My  eye  beheld  hor  dash'd  and  torn. 
Far  on  the  rocky  Colonsay. 

^  Thy  Fergus  too— thy  sister's  son,  * 

Thou  saw'st,  with  pride,  the  gallant's  power^ 
As  marching,  'gainst  the  lord  of  Downe, 
He  left  the  skirts  of  huge  Benmore^. 

^Thouenly  saw'st  their  tartans  wave, 

As  ^Qwn  Benvoirlich's  side  they  wound^ 
Heard'st  but  the  pibroch,  answering  brave,  ' 
To  many  a  target  clankina  rounds 

*  I  heard  the  groans,  I  marked  the  tcjars, 
I  saw  the  wound  his  bosom  bore, 
When  on  the  serried  Saxon  spears    , 
He  poured  his  clan's  resistless  roar/ 

We  would  assign  the  next  place  in  the  collection  to 
<  Cadyow  Castle,'  which  is  a  more  polished  composition  than 
the  generality  of  Mr.  Scott's,  without  any  sacrifice  of  strength 
or  of  peculiarity  of  character.  It  is  addressed  to  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton,  andopens  very  happily  with  an  allusion  to  the  an* 
tient  grandeqr  of  her  illustrious  family.    -      , 


^  When  princely  Hamilton's  abode 
Ennobled  Cadyow's  Gothic  powers. 
The  song  went  round,  the  goblet  flowed. 
And  revel  sped  the  laughing  hours. 

♦  Then  thtilling  to  the  harp's  gay  sound, 
So  sweetly  rung  each  vaulted  wall, 
And  echoed  light  the  dancer's  bound, 
As  mirth  and  music  cheered  the  hall. 

^  But  Cadyow's  towers,  in  ruins  laid. 
And  vaults,  by  ivy  mantled  o'er, 
Thrill  to  the  music  of  the  shade. 
Or  echo  Evan's  hoarser  roar. 

<  Yet  still,  of  Cadyow's  faded  fame, 
You  bid  me  tell  a  minstrel  tale, 
And  tune  my  harp,  of  border  frame. 
On  the  wild  banks  o(  Evandale, 


# 
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,  *For  tBou,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pride. 

From  pleasure's ligkterscenes, canst  turn. 
To  draw  oblivion's  pall  aside. 
And  mark  the  long  forgotten  urn. 

^Then,  noble  maid  I  at  thy  command, 

Again  the  crumbled  balls  shall  ri^e ; 
Lo  !  as  on  Evan's  banks  we  stand. 
The  past  returns— the  present  flies.— • 

*  Where  with  the  rock's  trood-covered  side 

W«re  blended  late  the  ruins  green, 
Kise  turrets  in  fantastic  pnde» 
And  feudal  banners  Aaupt  lietween  : 

*  Where  the  rude  torrent's  brawling  course 

Was  sbagggd  with  thorn  and  tangling  sloe. 
The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force, 
And  rampans  frown  in  battled  row. 

*  Tis  night — the  shade  of  k^ep  and  spire 

Obscurely  dance  on  Evan's  stream, 
And  on  the  wave  the  warden's  €re 
Is  chequering  the  raoon-Iight  beam* 

*  Fades  slow  their  light ;  the  east  is  grey ; 

*  The  weary  warder  leaves  his  tower  ; 
Steeds  snort;  uncoupled  stag- hounds  bay, 
And  merry  hunters  quit  the  bower.' 

The  three  following  stanzas  are  fortunate/  examples, 
among  ten  thousiind^  of  Mr.  Scott's  magical  powers  of  des- 
cription: 

*ThrougKt!ie  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 

Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  worn, 
What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale, 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  horn  ? 

*  Miffliticst  of  all  the  beasts  of  chace 

'ilmt  roam  in  woody  Caledon,  , 

*  Crnshinejthe  forest  in  his>  race, 

The  Mountain  Bull  comes  thundering  on, 

*  Fierce  on  the  hunters' quivered  hand. 

He  n)Hs  liis  eyes  of  bwarlhy  glo\v. 
Spurns,  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the  sand. 
And  tcsscs  high  his  mane  of  snow:*'  - 

The  '  Grey  Broljher'  contains  some  high,  but  loo  transi-. 


*  Tliere  was  Iowj:  preserved  in  tliis  forest  llic  breed  of  iTie  Sconitb  wild  c»U 
Ik,  uiiiii  ihcir   tViocity  occasioned  ilieir  L^ii)^  extirpal«d  aboiU  i'urljf  Jicm^ 

. :      .  •    •  ■  *         •  \  ■     ■  ■  • 
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€Tft,  beatitics.  Il  promises  mucb^  and  performs  nothing, 
Why  a  fragment?  It  is  a  very  old  trick,  and  a  very  poo^ 
one,  to  break  off  a  story  in  the  middle  because  the  author  is 
neither  not  provided  with  a  sequel  or  has  become  tired  of  his 
subject.     If  it  is  not  worth  completing,  ^urn  it. 

The  rest  of  the  ballads  we  think  very  inferior  to  those 
we  have  noticed,  and  far  from  deserving  so  many  new  suits  of 
cloaths  as  have  been  judged  necessary  for  their  rank  in  life. 
Not  but  there  must  be  some  marks  of  the  true  poetical  genius 
in  whatever  Mr.  Scott  composes ;  but,  knowing  his  transcen* 
dant  powers,  we  grieve  when  we  see  them  either  thrown  away 
or  negligently  haiMyed.  The  soqgs  are  spirited  and  elegant 
cpidppsitions,  but  only  five  in  number.  We  will  give  out 
refiders  one  of  the  mpst  charaqleristig  and  pathetic,  wnicfa  ap- 
ppari  to  have  beep  composed  for  Mr.  Jonej^'s  Collection  of 
Welsh  Airs^    '  The  dying  Bard.' 

*  Dinas  Emlinn,  lament  for  the  moment  is  nigb. 
When  mute  in  the  woodlands  thine  echoes  shall  die  : 
'        JJo  more  by  sweet  Teivi  Cadvrallon  shall  raVe, 

And  mix  his  wild  notes  with  the  wild  dashi^)g  waVe* 

f  III  spring  and  in  autumn  thy  glories  of  shade, 
Unhonoured  shall  flourish,  unhououred  shall  fade; 
For  soon  shall  be  lifeless  the  eye  and  the  tongue. 
That  viewed  them  with  rapture,  with  rapture  that  sun^ 

♦Thy  sons,  Dinas  Emlinn,  may  march  in  their  pride, 
And  chase  the  proud  Saxon  from  Prestatyn's  side; 
But  where  is  \he  harp  shall  'j.'ive  life  to  their  name? 
And  where  is  the  bard  bhall  give  heroes  their  Aime? 

^  And  oh,  Dinas  Emlinn  !  thy  daughters  so,  fair. 
Who  heave  the  white  bosom,  and  wave  the  dark  hair; 
What  tuneful  enthusiast  shall  worship  their  eye,  * 
When  half  of  their  charms  with  Cadwallon  shall  die  f 
'  ♦Then  adieu,  silver  Teivi,  I  quit  thy  loved  scene. 
To  join  the  dim  choir  of  the  bards  who  have  been  ; 
With  Lcuarch,  and  Meilor,  and  Merlin  the  Old, 
And  sageTaliessin,  high  harping  to  hold. 

<  And  adieu,  Dinas  Jlmlinn  !  still  green  be  thy  shades, 
yncoiujuered  thy  warriors,  and  matchless  thy  maids  ; 
And  tliou,  whose  faint  warblings  my  weakness  can  fell, 
Farewell,  my  loved  harp  !  my  last  treasure,  farewell  !* 


*go.  Their  appearance  was  beaut|fnl,  being  luilkwhlte,  with  binck  vanzs^es, 
hunif  and  Iiools.  The  bulls  are  de*>crib«:<i  b^'  ancient  Hu(lior«i  as  having  white 
inauen  ;  but  those  of  latter  ^.lys  have  lo&.C  ibat  ^culiuritv^  perhdp»with  inter- 
Mtixiure  wiiliilhe  {ame  breed. 
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^  WorTaqf  t>r.  Frcmklin.    • 

The  notes  which  accompany  this  vokHne^  are  specioieQs  ctf 
that  tasle  and  judgtueat  wbich  so  peculiarly  distinguish  Mr« 
Scott's  researches  into  antiquity.  We  cannot  close  our  article 
without  expressing  a  wish  that  this  gentleman  might  emploj 
Kis  extraordinary  laleots^and  the  fair  opportunity  whicu  bis 
aituation  affords  him>  of  elucidating  by  some  regular  and  coa- 
iiected  work,  the  obscure  but  highly  interesting  subject  of 
border-history,  hitiierto  made  known  to  us  only  by  uncertaia 
glimpses  in  indistinct  and  broken  allusions. 


Art.  IIL — The  complete  Works  in  FhiWhphify  Polities,  and 

,   Morals  of  the  late  Benjamin  Franklin,   LL.D.  now  Jir^t 

collected  and  arranged ;  with   Memoirs   of  his  early  Life^ 

written  by  HimseTf.     In  three  Volumes.   *  8^-  Johnson, 

1806. 

THE  works  of  a  celebrated  politician  and  philosopher 
are  here  presented  in  one  view  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reader,  who  may  probably  have  already  seen  almost  the  whole 
of  the  contents,  at  4east.if  he  has  been  a  studious  man,  dis- 
persed in  various  ephemeral  publications  of  the  au  thorns  times. 
It  is  now  perhaps  rather  late  to  try  the  merits  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin a»{^  writer,  since  the  public  opinion  has  long  ago  decided 
his  place.  Yet  weowe  it  to  the  j-eputation  of  the  man  not 
to  pass  over  in  entire  silence  his  present  re-appearance  6n 
the  stage  oFlife,  nor  to  treat  the  shade  of  the  philosopher 
with  a  disrespect  which  we  should  not  have  shown  to  him 
when  alive. ,  Many  who  disliked  the  politics  of  Franklin, 
pdmired  the  ingenuity  of  his  scientific  views,  and  the 
ueatnessoF  his  homely  and  simple  style;  while  to  some, 
his  zealous  attachment  to  t lie  cause  of  American  liberty, 
;ippears  but  to  shed  an  additional  lustre  on  his  discoveiies  in 
science,  and  his  reputation  as  a  writer. 

Our  admiration  oi  Franklin's  eminence  in  various  depart- 
ments, is  not  likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  consideration  of  ' 
Jthe  circumstances  under  which  it  was  attained.  He  was 
born  in  an  humble  if  not  an  obscure  station,  and  surrounded 
by  all  the  hardships  which  a  comparative  state  of  poverty 
cannot  fail  to  occasion..  His  education  was  of  the  lowest 
description,  and  hardly  embraced  objects  more  conspicuous 
ihan  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing.  The  early  neces* 
sitjrof  labour  abridged  his  opportunities  of  self  improve- 
ment,and  he  struggled  amid  His difiicul ties  with  a:  steady  per- 
severance and  a  generous  ardour,  which  the  sourest  cynid 
will  not  reiuse  to  commend.  In  that  fragment  of  his  auto- 
biography which  is  reprinted  in  these   volumes,   I>r.  Frank- 
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lia  has  c<>miniinicated  forthe  bene£t.of  posterity^  tke  mimi^ 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  rega-; 
lar  instruction  ;  and  we  believe  the  receipt  to  1;>e  mpr^  useful 
than  new,  more  easily  advised  than  practised  by  the  major* 
ity  of  men^  and  to  consist  in  early  risings  methodical  distri« 
batiori  of  time^  severe  econoniy^  of  money,  aiid.  a  Spaiftau 
contempt  of  luxqrious  indulgences.  The  man  who  acU 
upon  these  principles  will  rarely  fail  to  outstrip  bis  compe- 
tit6rs  in  the  race,  and  afar  off  in  the  midst  of  hononr  and 
wealth  to  contemplate  the  abject  condition  of  bis  fornieff 
equals. 

The  American  states  have  produced  f^w  considerable  men . 
if  we  regard  the  large  population  by  which  they  are  iaba- 
bited.  Some  fanciful  authors  have  imagined  that  the  Is^pdi 
of  the  western  hemisphere,  being  of  9  yo^unger  birth  thap  the 
rest  of  the  earth,  had  not  been  yet  able  to  produce  anvm,a)^ 
of  such  size  and  importance,  or  vegetables  of  so  conspicu<Hi» 
qualities  as  the  elder  continents.  While  others  regarding 
the  -new  world  with  an  eye  still  less  favourable,  have  asserted 
that  the  productions  of  £trrope::and  Asia  languished  and'd^ 
gener^t^  on itsuneenial  soil^  and  that  the  lords  of  ^hepre^-r 
tion  were  producedo^  these  western  shores  with  a  cooslitur 
lion  of  bony  and  a  vigour  of  mind  unequal  to  the  origioal 
powers  of  th4^  human  race.  This  proposition,  which  seems 
very  improbable  in  itself,  has  yet  been  i^ouptenauiged  in  « 
certain  measure,  by  the  little  progress  made  by  the  Anglo- 
Americans  in  the  fine  arts,  and  even  in  the  profo^nder  sci-^ 
"ences.  But  though  the  fact  be  thus  admitted,  there  is  o^ 
Tegison  to  attribute  the  scarcity  ofppets^  painters,  and  philo- 
sophers to  want  of  natural  powers,  but  to  the  absence  of  the 
circumstances  necessary  to  call  forth  these  talents  into  ao« 
tion.  The  quantity  of  superfluous  labour  is  loo  small  in  the 
United  Staters,  to  enable  any  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
to  live  a  life  of  idleness  and  luxury.  Where  every  man  m«y 
so  easily  enjoy  plenty  and  independance  as  an  agricul- 
turist, few  can  be  disposed  to  embrace  the  condition  of  a 
menial ;  few  can  be  willing  to  administer  to  the  mcM'bid  deli- 
cacy of  the  rich  :  and  without  such  feelings,  the  taste  for  re-^ 
finement  cannot  be  extensive;  the  readers  of  poetry,  and 
the  admirers  of  pictures  must  be  few,  and  the  poets  and 
painters  yet  fewer.  It  is  not  among  farmers  and  tobacco 
planters  that  we  ought  to  seek  for  the  votaries  of  the  muses^ 
but  in  those  countries  where,  land  having  become  scarce,  mul- 
titqdes  are  compelled  tp  cultivate  their  talents  for  their  sup- 
port ;  and  of  the  many  some  of  course  succeed.  The  Anglo* 
Amencans  therefore  owe  their  backwardness  in  the  arts  and 
sciences^  not  to  the  deficiencies  of  their  minds,  but  to  the 
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pecilliaritiesof  tbeir  situation;  and  Dr.  Franklin  has  tbirs 
another  claim  to  our  approbation  in  having  surmounted  n6t 
only  the  difficulties  of  narrow  circumstances  and  imperfect 
education,  bat  the  additional  obstructions  arising  from  the 
state  of  society  in  his  native  country. 

There  are  three  great  divisions  under  vrbich  all  the  wri- 
tings of  Dr.  Franklin  may  be  arranged.  The  whole-  of  his 
works  may  be  considered  as  philosophical,  pohttcal,  or  lite-- 
rary.  The  merits  of  them  are  very  different,  and  the  esti- 
mation in  which  they  are  held  by  different  classes  of  men 
is  no  less  so.  The  whole  is  ushered  in  by  an  advertisement 
of  no  considerable  length,  from  the  publishers,  in  which  we 
are  informed  that  the  works  of  Dr.Franklin,  though  often  par- 
tially collected,  were  never  before  brought  together  in  one 
Uniform  publication.  The  present  volumes  are  professed  to 
ciontain  every  thing  found  in  former  yollections,  together 
with  all  the  separate  papers  which  the  editors  have  been 
able  to  <lipcover.  No  apology  is  offered  or  attempted  to- 
be  'offered  for  accumulating  so  large  a  collection :  it  J* 
even  asserted  that  none  can  be  necessary,  -unless  to  the  indi- 
ridual  to  whoniDr.  Franklin  bequeathed  bis  manuscripts  by 
will. 

It  appears,  according  to  the  statement  he^t^  given,  that  the' 
grandson  of  Franklin  hastened  shortly  aft^i'  the  death  of  his 
grandfather  to  London,  with    the   papers  left   to   hfes   care. 
Alter  employing   some  time  in  ransacking  every  public  li-' 
bra<*y  and  private  repository  for  productions  of  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  negociaiions  were  entered  into  with  the  book-*' 
sellers  for  the  sale  oFthe  work.  These  gentlemen,  of  course, 
wanted  a  good  bargain,  and  demurred  regarding  the  priccr 
asked,  which  amounted   to   several  thousand  poan<ls.     We   ■ 
are  here  informed  however  from  the  highest  authority,  that* 
the  clenched  fists  of  the  trade  were  about  to  relax  and  pour 
forth  their  reluctant  guineas,  when  the  manuscript  aad  the* 
proprietor  disappeared,  and  were  heard  of  no  more/    It  ir 
strongly  insinuated,  or  rather  positively  asserted,   that  the 
proprietor  had  found  a  bidder  of  a  different  description  in- 
some  emissary  of  government.     Our  ministers,  it  seems,were 
grievously  alarmed  ai  the  proposed  publication  of  Dr.  Frank- 
Im's  papers,   and    were  willing  to   gratify  the  rapacity   of 
his  grandson,  rather   than    permit  the  world   to  know   his 
opinion  of  their  predecessors' folly.  There  appears,  however, 
as  much  of  pique  and  the  malignity  of  disappointed  avarice, 
as  of  probability  in  this  statement.     It  is  difficult  to  imaging 
what  great  discoveries  were  to  be  dr^'aded  from-  the  publica- 
tion ot  these  papers,  and  yet  more  so  to  conceive  the  interest 
which  should  induce  the  ministry  of  a  period  subi^equeat  If 
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the  year  1790,  to  veil  with  so  religious  a  care,  the  ^rrors'of  a 
former  cabinet.  We  cannot^  upon  bare  suppositioay^iv^ 
credit  to  sach  improbabilities,  it  is  a  favonrite  maxim  of 
some,  that  government,  is  always  in  the  wrong,  that  a' place 
-is  a  sure  extinguisher  of  public  virtue,, and  that  from  the  re- 
cesses of  the  treasury  issue  fotth  only  bribery  and  eonpuft- 
.tion.  But  on  the  simple  assertion  of  these  opinions,  iiWie  are 
not  to  believe  every  malevolent  insinuation  against  indivi- 
duals, nor  can  the  possibility  of  the  purchase  of  Franklin^ 
manuscripts  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  Its  actual  occurrence!. 
We  do  not  know  the  character  of  this  grandson  of  the*  Ame- 
rican philosopher,  but  if  he  was  a  man  of  liberal  mind  and 
delicate  feelings,  is  it  not  possible  also  that  he  n\ight  have 
shrunk  b&ck  in  disgust  from '  the  shop-keeper-like  bartering 
of  the  relics  of  his  grandfather  f  ihat,  unaccustomed  to  the 
ways  of  trade,  he  might  have  compared  with  reluctant  in*> 
dignation,  the  sale  of  the  mental  produce  of  his  revered 
progenitor  to  the  exposure  of  a  sheep  in  Smith6eld,  the 
shillings  in  the  price  of  which  are  counted  with  avariciotJis-« 
accuracy  against  the  limbs,  the  fleece,  the  fat,  and  the  blood 
of  the  devoted  animal  ?  It  is  true  we  had  no  reason  and  no 
right  to  expect  this  view  in  the  preface  of  the  publi;phers,  \irho 
of  course  value  a  work  only  by  its  sale,  and  would  give  mpre 
for  a  book  of  scurvy  jests  than  for  the  finest  compostttoii 
in  the  world,  if  it  were  likely  to  sell  better.  But  it  is  not  the 
less  just  upon  that  account. 

The  philosophical  papers  of  Dr.  Franklin,  which  are  here 
collected  with  §reat  care,  consist  chiefly  of  short  essays 
presented  to  dmei^nt  societies  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  of  letters  written  to  those  numerous  correspondents. in 
every  part  of  the  world,  whom  he  had  procured  by  bis  privat^e 
worth  or  his  public  talents.  To  this  part  of  the  work  is  pre- 
fixed his  life  written  by  him&elf;  and  a  very  amusing  and  in- 
structive performance  it  is,  full  of  ingenious  reflexions  cprv* 
veyed  in  language  of  striking  simplicity,  and  displaying  the 
sagacity  of  a  profound  judgment.  Indeed  a  judgment  of 
uncommon  strength  and  clearness  was  the  most  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  the  mind  of  this  philosopher.  His  account  of 
his  life  terminates  abruptly  at  an  early  perjod,  and  is  cou- 
tioued  to  his  death  by  the  late  Dr.  Stuber  of  Philadelphia. 
On  this  continuation  we  cannot  bestow  much  praise,  Mettbtr 
in  matter  nor  composition  is  it  worthy  of  its  place.  It  is  in  style 
as  remote  from  the  engaging  plainness  of  Franklin  as  in 
thought  it  is  opposite  to  his  moderation,  candour  and  mg- 
desty..  The  praises  of  America  are  too  frequently  introduced, 
and  the  eulogiuin  of  Frnnklin  is  yet  more  considerable  t))an 
his  merits,  though  of  them  we  entertain  no  contemptible 
idea. 
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At  a  i^ilosopfaer  Franklifl  certainly  i^owecl  great  pefiettn* 
4ioii^aaa,ibe  few  eapetiments  wfaich  he  performea  areingeniovs 
and  coimncin^.  .  His  theory  of  positive  and  negative  electri- 
city isuodonbtedly.  the  best  that  had  ^et  been  ofter^d  of  these 
extraordroary  phenomena ;,  but  it  is  , not  entitled  to  all  Uie 
fraites  #hich  haVe  beeA  heaped  upon  it  by  Dr*  Stuber.    It  is 
Jiot  thatJmuiaculate  and  irrefragable  explanation  Which  bef 
jmagine^f^mnd  is  far.from affording  a  ocMBplete  and  satisfactory 
<ltccount  of  all  the  operations  of  electricity  <  Yet  if  Dr»  Frank- 
Bo  bad  dtwe  no  more^tve  are  willing  to  admit  that  his  name 
would  baVe  rahked  high  among  the  philo8<4)her8  of  bis 
llimesj  and  he  must  still  have  been  regarded  as  the  great- 
fCBi  inan  of  science^  of  whom  the  nottb,ern  continesit  0/ 
;Amelrica  can  boast  as  its  own.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  tbftibithe 
jftooi  which  he  gave  of  the  ^eal  nature  of  thunder  by  oieans 
•of  the  electrical  kite  is  not  only  positive  and  important,  bat 
^extraordinary  in  its  kind  and  ingenious  in  its  invention.   The 
^hole  of  Dr.  Franklin's  papers  on  this  and  every  other  phi- 
iosophical  subject,  or  at  least  by  far  thegreatest  oartof  them, 
are  contained  in  th^  first  of  these  volumes.    From  thepe- 
liisal  of  them  the  reader  will  deriv^.  moiie  pleasure  tbi9|i  he 
*can  fairly  expect  to  experience  from  tbe^mtg^rity^jf  philoso- 
phical papers  of  equal  excellence  and  antiquity.  It  wds  one  of 
Franklin's  peculiar  merits  to  bringdown  every  thing 'of  which 
lie  treated  to  the  plainest  and  most  uneducated  understanding i 
Instead  of  involving  simple  truths  in  pompous  and  perplexed 
language,  he  divested  the  most  abstrus>s  of  half  their  obscurity 
hj  the  clearness  of  bfs  expressions,  and  added  the  most  agrees 
able  na'ivtii  of  style  to  the  strongest  and  soundest  sense^ 
With  these  qualifications  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  philoso- 
phical writings  of  Franklia  will  long  continue  to  be  read,  and 
the  present  collection  of  them  is  likely  to  prove  a  welcome 
present  to  many  who  might  find  the  access  difficult  to  the 
original  publication.  f 

The  second  division  of  the  contents  of  this^vLork  con- 
tains the  political  papers  of  I>r.Franklin,  consisting  of  ietters> 
memorials,  examinations,  and, short  essays.  The  active  and 
Jnlelligent  mind  of  this  author  was  earlj^  noticed  by  hitf 
countrymen,  and  long  before  the  separation  of  the  American 
colonies  from  England  he  was  a  considerable  political  cba* 
racter.  As  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
was  distinguished,  according  to  Dr.  Stuber,  by  short  pithy 
speeches,  whereoften  in  a,  few  pldin  sentences,  with  half  a 
dozen  apt  proverbs,  and  a  well  told  story,- he  was  able  to 
undo  the  effect  of  the  most  flowery  and  eloqie  it  harangues 
produced  in  those  days  oil  the  other  sidcof  the  Atlantic.  Of 
ihis  talent  the  following  speech  is  an  example  ;  ^ 
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*  Mr.  President, 
•  I  confess  thfit  I  do  not  entirely  approve  of  this  constitution  at  pre* 
sent :  but,  sir,  I  am  not  sure  I  §  hall  never  approve  it ;  for  having 
lived  long,  I  havle  experienced  many  instances  of  being  obliged,  by 
b^ter  information,  or  fuller  consideration,  to  change  opinions,  even 
on  important  subjects,  which  I  once  thought  right,  but  found  to  be 
otherwise.  N   It  is|  therefore,  that,  the  older  I  grow,  the  more  apt  I 
am  to  doubt  my  own  judgment,  and  to  pay  more  respect  to  the  judg* 
iBent  of  others*     Most  men,  indeed,  as  well  as  most  sects  in  religion, 
think  themselves  in  possession  of  alltruth,  and  that  whenever  others ' 
differ  Irom  them, it  is  so  far  error.  Steel,  a  protestant,  in  a  dedication, 
tells  the  pope,  that  "  the  only  difference  between  our  two  churches, 
in  tiieir  opinions  of  the  certainty  of  their  doctrines  is,  the  Romish 
church  is  infallible,  aud^the  church  of  England  never  in  the  wrong.'' 
But,  though  many  private  persons  think  almost  as  highly  of  their  own 
Infallibility  as  of  that  of  their  sect,  few  express  it  so  naturally  as  a  cer* 
tain  French  lady,  who,  in  a  little  dispute  with  her  sister,   said  I 
don't  know  how  it  happens,  sister,  but  I  meet  with  nobody  but  my. 
self  that  is  always    in  the   right.     II  u'y  a  que  moi  qui   a  tou^ 
Jours  raison.     In  these  sentiments,  sir,  I  agree  to  this  constitu« 
tion,  with  all  its  faults,  if  they  are  such,  because  I  think  a  gene-* 
ral  government  necessary  for  us,  and  there  is  no  form  of  government 
but  what  may  be  a  blessing,  if  well  administered ;  and  I  believe  far-^ 
ther,  tl|at  thb  is  likely  to  be  well  administered  for  ft  course  of  years, 
and  can  oajy  end  in  des()otism,  as  other  forms  have  done  before  it, 
when  the  people  shall  become  so'corrupted  as  toneed  despotic  go- 
vernment, being  incapable  of  any  other.     I  doubt  too,  whether  any 
ether  convention  we  can  obtain,  may  be  able  to  make  a  better  con« 
Btitu^on.    For  when  you  assemble  a  number  of  men,  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  joint  wisdom,  you  inevitably  assemble  with  those 
men,  all  their  prejudices,  their  passions,  their  errors  of  opinion,  their 
local  interests,  and  their  selfish  views.     From  such  an  assembly  can 
a  perfect  production  be  expected  ?  It  therefore  astonishes  me,  sir,  to 
find/ this  system  approaching  so   near  to  perfection  as  it  does ;  and 
1  think  it  will  astonish  our  enemies,whn  are  waiting  with  confidence 
to  hear,  that  our  councils  are  confounded,  like  those  of  the  builders 
of  Babylon,  and  that  our  states  are  on  the  point  of  separation,  only 
to  meet  hereafj^er  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  each  other's  throats.. 

*  Thus  I  consent,  sir,  to  this  constitution,  bqpause  I  expect  no 
better,  and  because  I  am  not  sure,  that  this  is  not  the  best.  The 
opinions'!  have  had  of  its  errors,  I  sacrifice  to  the  public  good.  I 
have  nevier  whispered  a  syllable  of  them  abroad.  Within  these 
walls  they  were  born,  and  here  they  shall  die.  If  every  oiie  of  us  in 
returning  to  our  constituents  were  to  report  the  objections  he  has 
had  to  it,  and  endeavour  to  gain  partisans  in  support  of  them,  we 
might  prevent  its  being  generally  received,  and  thereby  lose  all  the 
salutary  effects  and  great  advantages  resulting  naturally  in  our  favour 
among  foreign  nations  as  well  as  among  ourselves  from  our  real  or 
apparent  unanimity.  Much  of  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  any 
government,  in    procuring  and  securing  happiness  to  the  people, 

C»iT,  Rev.  Volt  9,  Uwmbtr,  1806.  A  a 
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depends  on  opinion,  on  the  general  opinion  of  the  goodness  of 
that  governmenti  as  well  as  of  the  wisdom  and  integrity^  its  go^ 
irernors.  ' 

*  I  hope^faerefor^  that  for  our  own  sakes  as  part  of  the  p^<^# 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  posterity,  we  shall  act  heartily  and  UBiiDi- 
nonsly  in  recommending  this  constitution  wherever  our  influeoce 
may  extend,  and  turn  oiir  future  thoughts  and  endeavours  to  ti» 
means  of  having  it  well  administered. 

*  On  the  whole,  sir,  I  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish,  that  everjr 
member  of  the  conv(^ntion,  who  may  still  have  ofa^ctions,  wooid* 
with  me,  on  this  occasion,  doubt  a  little  of  his  own  infallibiHty,  and 
to  make  manifest  our  unanimity,   put  his  fiame  Co  this  iostru- 

^ment' 

*  [The  motion  was  then  made  for  addiitg  the  last  fQrmulo,vix. 

,  *  Done  in  Convention,  by  the  nuanimpus  consent,  &c.    vhick 
was  agreed  to,  and  added  accordingly.]' 

In  cotisequeiice  of  this  political  eminence^^  Dr.  Franklin 
ivas  appointed  i^entfor  several  of  tbe  states  at  the  coivtof 
Bnglancjl^and  accordingly  for  a  long  series  of  years  he  resided 
ia  Londoii  to  watch  over  their  interests  and  present  ih^ir  re^ 
monstr^ces/ which  were  neither  few  oor  feeble.  Upoa  tbe 
ivbol^,  tnoi^  the  conduct  of  Franklin  was  not  always  friendly 
to  the  iaterestt  of  England,  webeliev^bim  to  haveend^-' 
yonred,  as  far  as  his  injlueiioe  reached,  to  promote  coociHa-' 
tory  measures  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
as  kmg  as  there  was  any  probability  of  their  success.  Tbe' 
lapse  of  thirty  years  hiis  rooted  men's  passions  and  cleared 
their  nnd^rstandtngs,  and  it  is  now  the  opinion  of  most 
politicrans  that,  if  the  conduct  of  Britain  was  not  on  tlie  oc- 
casion of  the  unfortunate  quarrel  tyrannical  and  unjust,  it 
was  at  least  most  unwise  and  imprudent.  Wh^n  the  mem- 
bers of  a  &n)ilydispntej  strangers  are  tbegainers,aDdharmony> 
goodwill  and  afiection  are  as  eminently  useful  in  tbe  govern-* 
mentof  men  in  public  as  in  private  life.Considering  tbe  very 
great  share  which  Franklio  had  in  all  the  iransactioins  which 
preceded  the  era  of  American  independence,  or  accompanied 
the  first  years  of  its  existence,  it  mCist  be  allowed  that  poste- 
rity is  likely  to  perase  with  great  interest,  such  documenisi 
as  are  here  collected. .  Tbe  letters  and  speeches  given  in 
various  parts  of  these  volumes,4n  whicih  the  future  events 
between  Britainand  America  arc  foretold,  afford  many  ex- 
nmpkft  of  the  jnstest  foresight,  though,  as  Dr.  Franklin  re- 
marks himself  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Home,  he  had  the  [fate  of 

Cassandra,  not  to  be  believed  till^the  predictions  were  veri- 
fied by  the  event.  The  following  letter  shows  haw  sincerely 
he  was  disposed  to  promolie  a  JfeconciUation  between  Ame* 
rica  and  England : 
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^  *  I  received  your  obliging  favour  of  tie  iSth  iilstattt.  Yoqr  sen^ 
timents  of  the  importance  of  the  present  dispute  between  Great  Bri- 
lain  and  the  colonies^  appear  to  me  extremely  just.  There  is  no-^ 
thing  I  wish  for  more  than  to  see  it  amicably  and  equitably  set- 
tled. 

^  But  Providence  will  bring  about  its  own  ends  by  its  own  meaus^ 
and  if  it  intends  the  downfall  of  a  nation  that  nation  will  be  so 
blinded  by  its  pride,  and  other  passions,  as  not  to  see  its  danger,  ot 
how  its  fall  may  be  prevented. 

*  Being  ijorn  and  bred  in  one  of  the  couhtries,  and  hating,  lived 
long  and  made  many  agreeable  connexions  of  friendship  in  the 
other,  I  wish  all  prosperity  to  both  :  but  I  have  talked  and  written 
so  much  and  so  long  on  the  subject>  that  my  acquaintance  are 
weary  of  hearing,  and  the  public  of  reading  any  more  of  it,  which 
begins  to  make  me  weary  of  talking  and  writing ;  especially  as  I 
do  not  find  tbat  I  have  gainedt^any  point,  in  either  covntry^  except 
that  of  rendering  myself  suspected,  by  my  impartiality  ;  in  England, 
of  being  too  much  an  American,  and  in  America  of^being  too 
niuch  ^n  Englishman.  Your  opinion,  however,  Weighs  with  me, 
and  encourages  me  to  try  one  effort  more^  in  a  full,  though  concise 
state  of  facts,  accompanied  with  arguments  draten  from  those  facts,; 
to  be  published  about  the  meeting  of  parliament,  after  the  holi« 
days. 

*'  If  any  good  may  be  done  I  shall  rejoice  ^  but  at  present  I  almost 
despair.* 

This  is  followed  by  another  letter  from  Mr.  Strahan  the 
kiDg'«  printer,  to  Dr.  Franklin^  containing,  sonoe  queries  oa 
the  subject  of  the  differences  between  the  two  countries. 
A  long  friendship  bad  united  Dr.  Franklin  to  Mr.  Strahan^ 
and  though  the  latter  appears  evidently  to  be  against  the 
cause  of  the  Americans,  the  discordance  of  opinion  is  mildly 
borne  by  the  former.  But  after  the  rupture  took  place,  the 
doctor's  patience  find  good  nature  were  exhausted,  and  he 
Objured  the  friendship  of  Strahan  in  the  following  term^ : 

*  Mr.  Strahan, 
'Yimare  a  member  of  that  parliament^  and  have  formed   pirt  of 
that  raajority,which  has  condemned  my  native  country  to  destruction. 

*  You  have  begun  to  burn  our  towns,  and  to  destroy  their  inha- 
bitants !  .  - 

•Look  at  your  h^nds  ! — they  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  your 
relations  and  your  acquaintances* 

*  You  and  1  were  long  friends;  you  are  at  present  my  enemy 
and  I  am  yours. 

'B.FRANKLIN.' 

We  do  not  pretend  to  determine  whether  an^  enraged  pd- 
lilirian  may  be  indulged  in  these  sallies  of  passion,  but  at 
kuH  we  mav  safely  assert  tliat  sucrh  violence  is  not  very  phi* 
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losophicaly  and  io  plain  language  approaches  somewbat  t& 
the  absurd. 

The  last,  the  least,  and  perhaps  the  best  part  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's works  consists  of  his  moral  papers.  Of  these  a  series  of 
essays,  called  the  Busy  Body,  were  written  by  the  aathor, 
when  he  was  a  tradesman  at  Philadelphia,  and  were  pub- 
lished in  a  weekly  newspaper.  Frankim  was  in  those  days  a 
devoted  admirer  of  the  Spectator,  and  like  his  great  prede- 
cessor, he  sets  himself  up  as  the  censor  of  morals,  and  the 
correcter  of  the  minor  iniquities  of  the  age.  The  sermon  is 
suited  to  the  congregation,  aqd  frugality,  sobriety,  and  in- 
dustry are  the  virtues  chiefly  inculcated.  The  style  is,  as 
usual,  plain  and  engaging ;  perhaps  occasionally  somewhat 
low.  The  wit  too  is  not  always  successful ;  and  on  the  whole, 
though  a  certain  class  of  our  country-people  might  be 
much  benefited  by  the  perusal  of  these  papers,  we  do  noj 
think  they  are  likely  to  raise  the  literary  reputation  of  the 
author  to  any^extraordinary  height.  Indeed,  in  some  -places, 
both  the  thoughts  and  expressions  are  actnally  vulgar  and 
dirty. 

A  number  of  detached  little  essays  follow  the  Busy  Body. 
Some  of  these  have  great  merit.  We  may  specify  a  very 
lively  and  humorous  dialogue  between  Franklin  and  ttie 
gout,  which  we  regret  extremely  that  we  cannot  quote  en- 
tire, on  accountof  itslengt^,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  garble 
it  by  excerption.  The  same  objection  does  not  apply  to  the 
following  new  mode  of  lending  money  : 

*  I  send  you  herewith  a  bill  for  ten  louis  d^ors.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  give  such  a  sum.  1  only  /eii(/ it  to  you.  When  you  shall 
return  to  your  country,  you  cannot  fail  getting  into  some  business 
that  will  m  time  enable  you  to  pay  all  your  debts.  In  that  case, 
when  you  meet  with  another  honest  man  in  similar  distress,  you 
must  pay  me  by  lending  this  sum  to  him,  enjoining  h>m,  to  disckargt 
the  debt  by  a  like  operation,  when  he  shall  be  able,  and  shall  meet 
with  such  another  opportunity.  I  hope  it  may  thus  go  through 
nany  hands  before  it  meet  with  a  knave  to  stop  its  progress.  This 
h  a  trick  of  mine  fot*  doing  a  good  deal  with  a  little  money.  I  am 
not  rich  enough  to  afford  mvch  in  good  works^  and  so  am  obliged 
to  be  cunning  and  make  the  most  of  a  Httk/ 

•  Dr.Franklin  appears  to  have  borne  his  old  age  well.  He 
never  degraded  nis  character  bv  that  captious  querulonsness 
so  frequent  amongst  those  of  advanced  vears.  He  contem- 
plated futurity  without  horror,  and  reflected  ott  the  past 
with  a  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  pride.  Perhaps  an  ex- 
cellent constitution  and  habits  of  uncommon  temperance 
contrihuUdin  no  small  degree  to  the  health  olhi«  body,, 
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♦8  well  as  to  the  moral  qualities  of  his  mind.  It  is  no  unu- 
sual thing  to  condemn  others  for  faults,  from  which  it,  is  no 
merit  in  us  to  be  free.  The  man  of  robust  health  cannot 
imagine  the  nature  of  his  sensations,  who  pines  under  a 
thousand  harassing  feelings,  and  falls  a  martyr  tp  the  gra- 
dual progress  of  internal  and  unobvious  disease.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin however,  till  a  short  time  before  his  death,  enjoyed  a 
state  of  health  fortunate  for  himself  and  for  the  world,  and 
he  bore  the  pains  of  the  gravel  in  the  latter  part  of  his  exis- 
tence with  philosophic  equanimity.  After  a  long  life,  du- 
ring which  he  had  obtained  an  independent  fortune,  an  ex« 
akied  rank  among  his  fellow  citizens,  the  love,  the  este«m, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  greater  part  of  the  woild ;  after 
witnessing  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  his  native 
country,  and  after  observing  her  rapid  progress  to  gi^atness, 
he  died  full  of  years  and  honor.  The  Anglo-Americans 
cannot  be  accused  of  undervaluing  his  merits,  either  as  a 
philosopher  or  a  statesman.  Their  great  meq  are  too  few 
to  be  forgotten,  and  it  Is  only  common  poliey  to  think,  or  at 
least  to  speak  well  of  one's  native  country.  Vet  it  is  ^urpris^ 
ing  that  so  little  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  to  illustrate  the  reputation  of  Dr.Franklin, 
that  so  many  years  should  have  passed  without  an  attempt 
on  their  part  to  collect  and  arrange  his  literary  and  philo- 
sophical productions,  and  that  at  last  the  task  should  have 
devolved  on  the  booksellers  of  London.  As  the  Americana 
in  general  are  not  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  a  profitable 
adventure,  we  must  suppose  this  supineness  on  their  part  to 
have  arisen  from  one  source  only,  from  the  conviction  of  the 
sit) probability  of  the  success  of  such  a  speculation  in  their 
country.  ^ 

One  portion  of  Dr.  Franklin's  works  may  perhaps  be 
separated  advants^geously  from  the  general  division  which 
we  made  of  them  into  philosophical,  political  and  literary* 
We  allude  to  those  papers  which  treat  of  political  economy, 
and  especially  of  the  political  economy  of  America.  In 
these  there  are  certainly  many  marks  of  a  profound  and 
acutejud^ment.  When  it  is  considered  that  these  reflex- 
ions were  written  very  long  ago,  before  so  much  light  was 
thrown  on  these  subjects  by  the  admirable  theory  of  Dr. 
Smith,  we  cannot  help  wondering  how  well  tJae  nativestrong 
sense  of  Dr.  Franklin  has  guided  him  through  the  per- 
plexities of  intricate  questions,  and  how  frequently  he  has 
forestalled  the  opinions  of  our  celebrated  countryman.  On 
other  parts  of  political  economy,which  do  not  regard  the  value 
of  money  and  labour  so  much  as  the  principles  of  popula- 
tion and  the  prosperity  of  states^  he  is  no  lessjustaa.d  distinct 
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in  his  iriews ;  and  the  reader  of  some  taste  and  considerable 
iu2uteness  will  not  fail  to  be  gratified  by  the  ingenuity  and 
strength  of  bis  reasonings.  Though  a  considerable  part  of 
l^he  knowledge,  perhaps  the  whole,  may  be  obtained  more 
completely  from  more  recent  sources,  there  is,  notwithstaiid* 
ing,  great  pleasure  in  observing  the  process  by  which  the  mind 
of  a  man  of  genius  arrives^  at  its  conclusions,  and  we  may 
admire  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  structure,  and  tro 
correctness  of  its  proportions,  though  architecture  may  a£* 
ford  specimens  of  more  complete  art  and  more  extensive 
lilility. 

.  In  general  the  contents  of  these  volumes  have  affordecl 
vs  considerable  satisfaction,  and  we  believe  that  the  publio 
will  receive  them  with  pleasure.  The  paper,  ornaments  and 
typography  are  of  commendable  elegance,  and  the  work  will 
form  a  necessary.appendage  to  every*  library  of  the  smallesi 
pretensions  to  importance. 


Art.  IV.  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  into  Blank-Ferse: 
with  Notes.     Bj/ P.  (Vi/liams,  D.D.     Archdeacon  of  Me^ 

"  riorteth,  lf;c.  (Vol.  I.  containing  the  frst  Book.)  12ma. 
5s.     Lackiiigton,     1806. 

IT  is  very  easy  to  lay  down  precepts  for  translation  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  those  precepts  have  at  various  times 
b.een  well  drawn  up  and  elegantly  enforced.  But  a  very 
short  comparison  of  the  numoer  of  those  who  have  mad6 
jittempts  in  this  way  with  that  of  the  unsuccessful  adven- 
turers, will  suffice  to  convince  us  that  translation  is  not  so. 
^asy  a  thing  as  it  may  appear  in  theory.  Even  in  prose, 
the  transfusion  of  idiom  without  suffering  the  spirit  to  eva- 
porate is  a  task  in  which  very  few  have  attained  much  emi- 
nence. Except  the  Expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
translated  by  Spelraan,  Polybius  by  Hampton,  Aristotle's  Art 
pf  Poetry  byTvvining,  and  the  Letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  by 
Melmoth,  we  do  not  at  present  recollect  any  English  trans- 
lation of  a  classical  prose  author,  which  satisfies  at  once  the 
^earned  and  the  unlearned  reader.  But  in  poetry,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  translation  arises  in  a  very  high  proportion. 
Rowe's  Lucan  is  perhaps  the  best  version  of  which  we  have 
%o  boast ;  yet  how  far  it  is  from  a  perfect  model,  any  one  who, 
i>as  read  Dr.  B«ntley's  observations  at  the  end  of  the  Eleu- 
^hprus  Lipsiensisji  may  easily  judge.  '  Prydt  nV  Virgil  is  as 
full  of  faults  as  it  is  of  beauties.  Horace  we  have  none  :  and 
jjiotwithstanding  the  laborious,  and  certainly  m  parts  success? 
fulj  attewpU  ot'Pope  ^ud  Covi^|jier,  we  \yill  veuture  to  add— i 
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Homer  we  have  none.  Nor  is  the  desideratum^  we  fcar^ 
likely  to  be  supplied  by  Dr.  Williams.  At  least  this  will  nol 
be  the  case  unless  he  entirely  newscasts  his  first  1)ook,  and 
Executes  the  rest  on  a  very  difierent  plan  to  that  which  he 
has  hilhei'lo  adopted. 

*    We  admire  iiot  that  repressive  style  of  criticism,  which 
throws  cold  water  upon  erery  bold  essay  to  improve  upon 
past  labours  by  taxing  the  adventurer  with  impudence.   In 
an  arduous  undertaking  like  the  present,  nothing  but  a  suc- 
ieession  of  efforts  can  give  a  chance  for  success.     It  was  Dry*- 
deifi's  attempt  to  translate  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  which 
very  probaWy  suggested  to  Pdpe  the  idea  of  completing 
the  work.    It  was  Pope's  failure  which  induced  Cowper  to 
try  theeffect  of  verse  without  ryhme*    And  who  knows  but 
'Dr.  Williams's  example  may  tempt  some  brother  Cambriaft 
to  tune  his  harp  to  the  genume  notes-of  the  Grecian  min^ 
strel?  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a 
perfect  poetical  translation  of  Homer,  into  English  or  any 
other  modern  language,  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous  ats 
chievements.  Homer  wrote  bis  epic  pomns  in   what  may 
comparatively  be  called  a  semi-barqaroasage,  and,  like  every 
other  brigioal  writer,  he  wrote  to  please  the  taste  of  his  con- 
temporaries.    Hence  arises  an  infinity  of  quaint  expressions^ 
vulgar  allusions,  adrd  minute  narrations,  which  suited  hi$, 
own  age  and  Coutftry,  and  while  communicated  in  his  own 
language, do  not  oltend  even  readers  of  a  more  refined  aera^ 
for  thi^  plaftsfeasotf,  that  referring  every  thmg  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  wrote  his  poems,  we  find  all  con- 
sistent and  of  a  piece,  however  abhorrent  in  some  particulars 
from  modern  manners.     But  when   these  exotic  ideas  are' 
communicated  in  a  modern  langtrage,  the  nvind  is  imme*- 
.  diately  revolted  by  this  heterogeneous  mixture  of  new   and 
old  ;  and  hence  arises  the  grand  obstacle  to  the  natiiraliza- 
tion  of  Homer.     Pope  saw  this  difficulty,  and,  to  avoid  it> 
has  modernized  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  his  original 
to  so  unwarrantable  a  degree,  as  to  justify  the  observatioa 
of 'slashing  Bentiey  with  his  desperate  hook,'  that,  though 
a  pretty  poem,  his  translation  was  not  Horner,      In   a  word. 
Pope,  like  the  nurse-maid  of  his  Scriblerus,  has  rubbed  up 
the  rusty  nail ;  but,  like  her  too,lie  has  spoiled  the  an):ique. 
Cowper  has  run  into  the  opposite  extreme.     An  enthusias- 
tic admirer  of  bis  author,  he  was  not  aware  that  what  is 
good  in  Greek,  will  not  always  please  in  English.      Hoilow 
barks  and  swi/t  ships,   are  insufferably  bald  and  iasipid  ex- 
pressions to  an  English  reader,  though  to  the  classical  stu- 
dent,whose  mind  immediately  springs  off  from  the  copy  to  the 
oj;igiaal,.they  niay  not  be  quite  so.  ofiensive*.     Souiethingp 
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therefore^  must  CTideotly  be  sacrificed  of  fidelity  to  case, 
and  a  translator  of  Homer  must  either  take  the  liberty  of 
dropping  his  otiose  epithets,  as  ^  swift- winged  words/  '  f^ur- 
darting  Apollo/  &c»  or  be  content  to  see  bis  pages  converted 
into  an  envelope  by  grocers  and  pastry-cooks.  Yet  even, 
here  nothing  more  oiight  to  be  detracted  from  accuracy 
than  is  neqessary  to  ensure  ease  and  originality ;  and  mucb, 
after  all,  will  remain  of  an  antique  quaintness>  which  we  see 
one,  and  only  one,  method  of  remedying ;  namely,  by  giv- 
ing an  air  of  antiquity  to  the  style,  and  forming  it  upon  a 
model  somewhere  between  that  of  Spe;nser  aid  Milton.  We 
have  often  regretted  that  Cowper  yielded  so  far  to  the 
criticisms  of  bis  friends,  as  to  cancel  most  of  the  antiquat- 
ed phrases  which  he  had,  it  seems,  at  first  introduced  into 
his  version.  This  plan,and  a  little  more  of  the  sinewy  strength 
of  the  Miltonic  measure,  would  have  elevated  his  perform- 
ance infinitely  above  its  present  merits.  Nothing,  we  are 
experimentally  convinced,  can  ever  make  Homer  palatable 
to  a  modern  reader,  but  an%artificial  air  of  antiquity,  such 
as  may  supply  that  which  is  essential  to  the  original ;  and 
he  that  would  copy  the  Iliad  so  as  to  please,  must  dip  his 
pencil  in  colours  extracted  from  our  older  poets  antl  *  songs 
of  other  years/  But  this  is  not  all:  He  must  endeavour 
to  acquire  that  harmonious  strength  of  versification,  and 
that  sustained  dignity  of  manner  in  relating  little  as  well  as 
great  events,  which  shine  so  peculiarly  inMilton,and  which, 
since  him,  no  writer  of  English  blank-verse  has  ever  com- 
pletely mastered.  A  story-teller,  so  very  circumstantial  as 
Homer  (as  Cowper  has  justly  remarked  in  one  of  his  letters) 
must  of  necessity  often  present  us  with  much  matter  in  it- 
self capable  of  no  other  enibellishment,  than  purity  of  dic- 
tion and  harmony  of  versification- can  give  to  it.  Hie  labor, 
hoc  opus  tst.  For  our  language,  unless  it  be  very  severely 
chastised,  has  not  the  terseness,  nor  our  measure  the  music 
of  the  Greek.  To  this  he  must  add  a  judicious  discernment 
of  what  may  be  copied  exactly,  and  what  requires  to  be 
softened,  land  how  much  softened,  in  order  to  please  in  Eng- 
lish. At  any  rate,  he  mtist  pursue  a  widely  different 
track  from  Dr.  Williams,  to  whose  specimen  it  is  High  time 
to  covfioe  our  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  then.  Dr.  Williaibs  is  of  an  opinion  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  what  we  have  stated  asourown  respect- 
ing the  use  of  antiquated  expressions.  On  this  subject  he  shall 
speak  for  himself. 

*  The  public  have  also  decreed,  that  Mr.  Cowper  has  by  no  means 
succeeded  asa  translator  of  Homer-— That  his  seutence  though  copious 
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h  often  inverted  and  abrupt,  his  phrase  too  harsh  and  colloquial, 
|lK)rdering  at  times  on  what  is  even  vulgar,  and  that  both  his  metre, 
and 'language,  savour  too  much  of  the  style  and  manner  used  two 
hundred  years  ago-— That,  though  he  has  painted  some  of  the  des^o 
criptive  scenes  with  a  masterly  hand,  stilt,  his  Homeric  verse  and 
period  are,  in  general,  very  different  from  his  own  in  that  classical 
poem  the  Task ;  for,  even  from  his  own  account  in  some,  of  the  letters 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Hayley,  he  seems  to  have  conceived  a  strange 
idea,  that  Homer,  because  a  very  ancient  author,  ought  to  be  trans- 
lated in  an  antiquated  style  and  manner/  f 

Again  Dr.  W.  professes  (page  xi.)  to  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  the  adscititious  finery  of  Pope  on  one  hand^  and,  on 
the  other,  the  '  robes  antiqiie*  of  Cowper.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeal  here  our  arguments  in  favour  of  these  robes 
antique;  but  we  do  not  perceive  that  Dr.  Williams  varies 
from  his  predecessor  much  in  this  respect.  The  words  erst, 
ken,  straight,  meet  our  eyes  at  the  first  opening  of  the  book^ 
and  we  find  many  rather  auk  ward  inversions,  as  the  accusative 
case  placed  between  the  nominative  and  the  verb,  which 
carry  something  of  an  antique  air,  if  not  dress.  Of  the  har- 
monious variety  of  which  blank-verse  is  capable.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams seems  either  totally  insensible  or  regardless.  What 
ear  can  endure  the  latter  of  the  two  following  lines  i 

*  Who  kenn'd  that  silver-footed  Thetis,  daughter 
Of  th'  old  sire  Marine,  had  with  him  conferr'd/ 

Vulgar  and  colloquial  phrases  occur  almost  in  every  line, 

*  For  Atreus*  son  had  Chryses  roughly/  us'd/ 


'  Then,  i»  that  case, 


Prepare  this  instant  some  reward  for  me.' 

'  Thou  drunkard  !  dog  in  effrontery^  butdire 
At  heart  !'&c. 

*'  For,  of  old,  with  ev'n  braver  men  than  you 
I've  dealings  had,  and  they  ne'er  held  me  cheap/ 
The  two  last  examples  are  as  deficient  in   harmony   a«in 
dignity  of  expression. 

The  following  two  lines  may  stand  as  a  sample  of  Dr.  W.'s 
proficiency  in  the  Bathetic. 

—  *  Woe  betide  the  man  whom  I  approach  ! 
But  of  these  things  we  'II  think  some  other  tiipe/ 
There  would  be  na  end,  if  we  were  to  attempt   to  tran- 
scribe all  the  absurd  quaintnesses  and  vulgarisms,  into  which 
the  present  translator  has  been  betrayed  by  a  wish  to  be  lite- 
ral and  at  the  same  time  familiar. 
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Agamemnon  is  $ort  chagrined;  the  priest  vilelj/  used;  andf 
Achilles  cries  out  sine  fuco  acfaltaciisi  '  I'm  off  for  Phtbia.^ 
3/it^otun  a^^poiiruo  is  rendered  with  perfidious  fideKtj,  ^of 
ihen  articulating  varidua  sounds  ;*  Which  falls  not  far  short 
of  Dr.  Geddes's  versibn  of  afAfy]^B\pia,  is  fapirpw,  '  And  an  aU- 
lOund-about-close-GOver'd  qujver/ 

.  The  reader  will  by  this  time  be  sensible,  that  if  Pope's 
translation  was  poetry  without  being  Horner^  Dr.  W/s  bids 
fair  to  inherit  the  converse  of  this  title,  and  to  be  Hometf 
w^thoat  being  poetry,  as  far  as  this  can  be  the  case.  Bnt 
let  us  be  just :  Dr.  W.  has  certainly  in  some  particular^  of  na 
great  importance  given  the  sense  of  his  author  more  accurate- 
ly than  his  predecessors :  his  notes  are  entertaining,  and  use- 
ful,  and  he  has  borrowed  freely  frpm  Damm  and  tieyne  in 
composing  them.  To  the  novic^  in  Greek  learnings  for 
whom  bis  work  ^ems  principally  intended,  it  may  be  not 
Ivifliotit  some  little  use.  But  readers  of  taste  will,  we  believe, 
look  for  something  better  before  they  throy^  aside  the  trans- 
lations of  Pope  or  even  of  Cowper,  defectiveas  they  are. 

We  have  extended  our  strictures  lopgei*  than  we  otlier- 
wise  should,  considering  the  smalloess  and  inferior  merits  of 
the  volume,  that  we  might  avert,  if  possible,  the  threatened 
continuation  of  the  work.  We  shall  conclude  them  with  a 
»bort  extract,  sufficient  to  confirm,  our  sentence,  though 
selected  rather  favourably  to  the  translator  than  otherwise^ 

*  Thus  he  with  fervour  prayed  :  Apollo  heard^ 
AikI  hied  him  down  the  steep  Olympian  cViffs^ 
Angry  at  heart,  and  cross  his  shoulders  wore 
His  bow,  aiwl  quiver  clos'd  at  either  end. 
All  on  the  shoulders  of  the  god  enraged 
The  arrows  rattled  as  he  mov'd  afopg. 
**  Right  onward  then  he  drove,  gloomy  as  night  ;* 
Beside  the  ships  he  sat,  and  shot  a  shaft : 
Dire  grew  the  twanging  ofthe  silver  bow. 
Me  lirst  indeed  the  mules  and  dogs  assail'd; 
Then  shooting  at  ihenibelves  a  deadly  dart. 
He  smote  ;and  frequent  Pyres  for  evef  glow'd  !' 


A^T»  v.- — Sir  J  okriFroissart's  Chronicles  of  En  gland, France, 
Spoiji,  and  the  adjoining  Countries,  ^'c.  By  Thomas  Johnes* 
Vol,  4  to  \),  Longman,  ^c.   Ib0(i. 

THE  third  volume  of  this  most  inleresling  work  (Crit',. 
lilev.  March,  IHOO,)  brougljt  us  to  the  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties  between  i'laucQ  and  J^njj^Uud^.occasijOiii^jd  l>y  th«  athir 
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trary  apd  impolitic  conduct  which  onr  Black  Prince  ex- 
ercrsed  in  his  government  of  Aquitaine.     We  are  tiow  com- 
pelled to  forego  the  prond   satisfaction,   with     which,  as 
Englishmen,  we  dwelt  on  the  victories  of  Crecy,  Poitiers, 
and  Najara,  and  to   witness   the  sad  reverse  of  so  flattering 
^  picture,  in  disgraceful  sc?nes  of  rapacity  and  extortion  oa 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  in  repeated  and  successive 
losses  of  towns  and   provinces,  the  decay  of  national  glory 
and  entbosrasm,  and  the  exchange  of  that  romantic  honour 
and  generosity,  by  which  in  happier  times  we  were  distin* 
gnished,  for  a  spirit  of  sordid  avarice  and  private  ambition, 
tvhich  jlienated   onr  allies  and  confirmed  the  hatred  of  our 
enemies.     This  unhappy  change  was  accelerated  by  the  loss 
6f  somei  among  the  bravest  of  Edward^s  atvtient  companions, 
and  by  thedecliningyears  and  consequent  inactivity  of  others,. 
Their  successorjg  were,for  the  most  part,  a  set  of  arrogant  no- 
bles, puffed  up  with  pride  on  account  of  the  victories  of  their 
JFathers,  but  unsupported  by  any  glorious  actions  or  illustri* 
ousTirtues  of  their  own.  A  strong  instance  of  this  connast  oc- 
icbl's  to  our  notice  early  in  the  fourth  volume,in  the  behaviour 
of  the  young  and  headstrong  Earl  of  Pepibroke,  by  whos«  ill- 
timed  jealousy  Sir  JohnChandos  was  deprived  oFthe  most  fa- 
vourable bpporcurti  ties  of  restoring  the  power  and  glory  of  his 
countrymen.  Yet  when  driven  to  extremities  in  consequence 
of  his  own  folly;  and  blocikaded  in  the  town  oi  Puircaon,  he 
saw  no  possibility  of  escaping  but  through  the  interference 
of  the  injured  veteran.  Sir  John  delayed  not  for  an    instant 
to  grant  the  relief  which  the  earl  condescended   to  implore, 
but,  by  a  rapid  march,  saved  him  and  his  compaalons  from 
destruction.     This  action  appears  to  have  been  ii-r  strict  con- 
formity  with  the  liberal  pnnciples   and  the  eslabhshed  laws 
of  knighthood.      *  Ponoorable    men   at  arms/   says    Louis 
Raimbaut    the  free-booter,  ^  should   be   above  low  jealou- 
sies.' 

Sir  John  himself  was,  shortly  after,  slain  in  a  skiimish,  to. 
the  great  grief  of  all  the  barons  and  knights  of  roltou,who, 
when  they  saw  him  dying,  exclaimed,  '  flower  of  knight* 
hood!  Oh  Sir  John  Chandos !  cursed  be  the  forging  of 
that  lance  whidh  wounded  thee,  and  which  has  Jiiis  endan-. 
geredthy  life.'  ^  God  have  mercy  on  his  soui !'  .dds  the  his- 
torian, ^  for  never  since  an  hundred  years  d  :  tliere  exist 
among  the  English  one  more  courteous  ror  f-'er  of  every 
Virtue  afnd  good  quality  than  him.'  VVMi  h  ■  .  f>erjshed  all 
hopes  of  peace,which,  had  he  iived,  migril  h.sv.  I  en  brought 
about  by  his  superior  prudent;-  a:id  wisdom ,.  a  ;J  th^  confi- 
flqnceof  all  parties, in  his  unblemished  inlec.    y. 

Xhe  capture  pjth^  Earl  qf  Pembroke  \v  i:    in  avmy,  thfi 
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flower  of  English  chivalry,  by  a  CasUIian  fleets  appears  to 
l»avc  been  another  dreadful  blovir  to  our  power  in  -FraBce. 
Though  rash  and  pre9umpluons>  he  was  a^  valiant  nobleman/ 
and  generous>  where  prejudices  did  not  bias,  nor  evil  coun- 
sel mislead  him ;  and  his  death   shortly  followed  his  capti- 
vity.   We  may  also  remark  the  Joss  of  Sir  John  GreiUy,  the 
famous  Captal  de  Buche,  who  was,  in  like  manner,  made  pri- 
9ooer  and,  after  virtuously  resisting  all  temptations  to  become 
*  a  Frenchman,'  died  of  grief  and  impatience  in  the  Tenaple 
at  Paris.  <^ 

The  Prince  of  Wales  yet  lived ;  but  he  was  no  longer 
the  generoHS  conqueror  of  Poitiers,  or  the  brave  and  active 
supporter  of  a  Castilian  prince.  Declining  rapidly  in  iiealdi 
and  strength,  all  the  superior  qualities  of  his  soul  appear  to 
liave  decayed  in  proportion  to  those  of  his  body.  The  fatal 
system  of  policy  which  he  had  adopted,  ahenated  from  him 
the  hearts  of  Itli  his  subjects  in  Aquitaine,  and  he  was  too 

Coud  to  remedy,  by  contrary  measures,  the  evils  whiehhad 
en  introduced  by  oppression.  Poilou  became  the  theatre 
of  a  bloody  and  disastrous  war.  '  Lords  and  knights  were 
opposed  to  each  other;  the  slrong  oppressed  the  weak,  and 
iione  received  either  law,  justice,  or  right.  The  castles  and 
strong  places  were  intermixed,  some  being  French,  others 
English,  who  each  made  incursions  on  the  other,  and  pil- 
laged on  all  other  sides  without  mercy.'  The  unfortunate 
system  we  had  adopted,  besides  casting  an  odium  on  our 
national  character,exaUed  that  of  our  enemies,who  by  oppo- 
sing OS  acquired  the  reputation  of  friends  to  liberty  and  the 
people.  The  excellent  policy  of  Charles  the  Wise,  and  the 
jrrndence  and  vaFour  of  his  great  general,  the  Constable  da 
Guesclin,  formed  also  a  striking  contrast  to  the  misconductof 
the  King  of  England's  lieutenants ;  and  the  prince  bad  every 
^  speci€?ofntorti(icalion  lo  endure  before hisstate  of  health  be* 
tiinic  so  alarming  as  to  compel  his^return  from  the  continent. 
At  length,Tn  they^ar  137^),  *that  flower  of  English  knigbt- 
Tiood'  departed  this  life.  The  memory  of  his  early  exploits 
still  supported  his  high  reputation,  and  his  funeral  was  ob- 
setved  with  scarcely  less  solemnity  at  Paris  than  at  Westmin- 
ster. The  death  of  the  king  followed  in  less  than  a  year, 
and  he al^o  was  honoured  wi|:h  the  remembrance  and  vene- 
ration of  his  enemies. 

*  As  soon  as  the  king  of  France  leurnt  the  death  of  king  EdwarH^ 
he  said,  thai  he  had  reigned  most  nobly  and  valiantly,  and  that  bis 
name  ought  to  be  remembered  with  honour  among  heroes.  Many 
nobles  and  prelates  ot  ihis  realm  were  assembled  to  perform  hb  ob^ 
bcquies  with  due  respect,  in  the  holy  chapel  of  the  palace  at  Paris/ 

Siiii  ilie  victories  of  former  days  had   left  strong  traces 
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tin  the  national  character,  though  the  spirit  of  enterprfzc 
vhicb  arose  from  the  proud  consciousness  of  superiority 
degenerated  with  a  restless  impatience  of  peace  and  good 
order.  To  purge  the  realm  of  these  violent  bomour.<«,  re- 
course was  often  had  to  a  foreign  war  or  distant  expedition^ 
the  slightest  pretext  for  which  was  always  embraced  wiUi 
avidity  by  the  rulers,  and  blindly  followed  up  by  the  peopie. 
It  was  the  common  consequence  that  the  very  allies,  for 
whom  such^  perilous  services  were  undertaken,  were  hurried 
into  accommodations  witb  their  enemies  from  fear  of  the 
impatience  and  rapacity  of  their  friends.  Such  was  tbe 
fate  which  attended  tbe  armament  of  the  Earl  of  Bucking* 
bam;  who  after  ravaging  the  finest  countries  of  France, 
from  Calais  to  Rennes,  in  support  of  bis  good  cousin  tbe 
Duke  of  Britanuy^  found  on  his  arrival  in. that  prinee'» 
dominions,  a  peace  balf-coocluded,  every  city  and  fort  shut 
against  him,  and  nothing  friendly  in  his  reception  except 
the  alacrity  with  which  ships  were  fitted  out  tor  his  depar- 
ture. Nearly  the  same  story  is  tojd  over  again  in  the  ex« 
peditton  of  tbe  Earl  of  Cambridge  to  Portugal;  enraged  at 
finding  tbeir  ally  less  zealous  than  they  were  led  to  expect* 
his  soldiers  began  to  make  war  on  tbeir  own  accounts,  and 
At  last  could  with  difficulty  be  prevented  from  turnmg 
their  arms  with  equal  furv  against  friends  and  foes.  Tbe 
Portuguese  might  indeed  nave  been  ^riously  apprebensiine 
«f  encouraging  as  their  inmates  men  who  professed  them- 
selves openly '  friends  of  God,  and  enemies  of  all  the  world;* 
and  we  cannot  be  surprized  at  the  dispatch  with  whix^h 
all  old  quarrels  were  settled  and  leave  taken  of  such  dange- 
rous guests. 

Tbe  expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  into  Spain^ 
(undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  tbe  kingdom  of 
Castile,  to  which  he  had  a  strictly  legitimate  title  in  right 
of  bis  wife,  thedaughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel)  wasoot,  indeed^ 
attended  with  circumstances  so  degrading  to  theEnglisbname, 
^hough  tbe  result  may  appear  both  disgraceful  and  unnatu- 
ral to  those  who  venerate  the  all-powerful  virtues  of  good 
port,  and.  have  been  taught  to  consider  tbeir  attachment  to 
it  as  one  of  tbe  most  valuable  attributes  of  tbe  English  cha- 
racter. Our  ancestors,  who  usually,  as  Froissart  remarks,  'fed 
on  fresh  meats  and  good  rich  ale,  which  is  a  diet  to  keep 
their  bodies  wholesome,'  found  the  wines  of  Portugal '  so 
hot  and  fiery  they  scarcely  could  drink  tb^m,  and  when  any 
of  them  driank  too  much,  they  were  disabled  for  two  days  ; 
they  fouiul  their  heads,  stomachs,  and  bowels  affected,  and 
had  not  any  remedy,  for  there  was  a  scarcity'  (oh  milk* 
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•ops  !)  '  of  good  waUr  to  temper  them  witk  or  to  cool  themf 
Yeif '  thoQgli  tbey  found  their  livers^  kings,  and  boweh 
cnflamed,  tbey  viere  forced  to  drink  bard  to  droirn  their 
eaires/  Tbe  violent  epidemical  disease,  which  spread  amon|^ 
them  in  consequence  of  this  unusual  diet^  at  last  pirt  an  end 
to  all  their  hopes  of  conquest,  and  compelled  them  to  reliiy- 
quish  the  benefits  of  a  successful  campai^rn  without  haying 
once  met  tbei/enemiesopenly  in  the  field.Qu.'Are'the  beads^ 
stomachs  and  bowels,  lungs  and  lirers,'  of  modem  E^S* 
iisbmen  stronger  than  those  of  their  hardy  ancestors  ?  Or 
does  tbe  copious  dilution  of  brandy,  wim  which  we  re- 
ceive our  wines,  moderate  their' '  hot  and  fiery'  nature  i  Or 
lastly^  are  deluges  of  port  rather  less  innocent  and  baln^'ihaMi 
is  vulgarly  supposed  i  ' 

But,  if  our  national  character  had  suffered  m  the  estima- 
tion of  foreigners  since  the  days  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  our 
individual  superiority  seems  to  have  been  still  generally  felt 
and  acknowledged.     It  is  perhaps  an  unallowable  gratificac^ 
tion  of  vanity  to  ojbserve  that,  in   the  days  of  Froissart,  of 
^hose  impartiality  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  Chronicles  oan 
leave  no  doubt,  the  name  of  an    Englishman   was  almost 
proverbial  for  personal  strength  arid  valour.    The  Duke  of 
Berry  cannot  tiud  a  term   more  expressive  of  tbe  danger  - 
into  which   Flanders  bad    been  thrown  by   the  revolt .  of 
Ghent,  than  that  Philip  Von  Artaveld,  the  captain  of  tbe 
rebels,  was  *  an  Englishman  for  courage.*    ^  You  will  not  see 
them  cross  over  this  year,' said  the  Flemings,  speaking  of  the 
Blighty  preparations  for  invasion  maifi  by  Charles   VI.   in 
338G.    *  They  think  tbey  shall  easily  conquer  England-; 
but  it  will  not  be  so  :  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter,  for  the 
•Jinglish  are  made  of  other  stuff  than  the  French.     'What 
can  they  Ho    to   Eogland  ?,    When   the  English  invaded 
France,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  casitles^and  strong: 
towns,  and  fled  before  them  like  larks  befprea  sparrow-hawk.*^ 
The  whole  account  of  this  famous  armament  is  extremely 
interesting,  particularly  at  a  time  when    we   have  been  so 
long  threatened   with  similar   attempts.    The  suddenness 
of  the  project,  the  extensive  nature  of  the  preparations,  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  followed  up,   and   tbe   unac- 
countable lightness  and  folly  with  which  it  was  relinquished, 
ibrm   a  strung  contrast  to  the  firm  activity  :and   steady  va» 
Jour  with  whicl)  the  lords  of  England  prepared  to  oppose 
them,  and  to  the  cheerfulness  and   promptitude  with  which 
ail  ranks  of  people  came  forward  to  contribute  to  tlie  natio- 
nal  defence,    aad  the   humiliation   of  the    enemy.      The 
speech,  which  Froissart  atti'ibutcs  to  *  the  prudent  and   va«' 
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liant'  <jarl  of  Salisbury  at  the  ineeting  of  paTn^^iiteat^  laaf 
serve  as  a  mod^l  for  the  present,  and  every  future  age. 

*  Your  majesty,  and  ray  lords  pFcsent,  need  not  be  ^rprised  iC 
our  adversary  the  king  of  France,  proposes  to  jnvade  us  ;  for  sines 
the  death  of  the  most  potent  and  sagacious  prince  Edward  oC' 
happy  memory,  our  sovereign  lord,  this  realm  has  incur»ed  seve- 
ral risk§  of  b^ing  destroyed  by  its  own  subjects  and  the  com«a<»* 
tlons^'of  peasants.  IC  is  also  perfectly  well  known  in  France  that  we 
disagree  among  ourselves,and  are  torn  by  factions, which  ma,kes  the» 
imagine  their  enterprize  cannot  fail  of  success.  The  danger  is  indeed 
great,  for  he  must  be  weak  who  fears  not  his  enemy.  While  we  t«- 
mained  united,  the  Icing  with  the  people  and  the  people  with  the  king^  ^ 
vre  were  victorious  and  powerful,  and  thew  were  none  able  to  do 
tis  any  essential  injury.  I't  is  therefore  necessary,  {and  never 
was  any  thing  in  England  more  pressing)  for  us  to  act  in  ttni* 
ty,  and  reform  what  may  be  wrong,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  <Hir 
honour,  as  well  as  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our  ports,.  4lialt 
such  defence  may  be  made  that  the  kingdom  be  not  any  way  hutt^ 
nor  we  accused  of  neglect  by  the  country.  This  realm  has  been 
long  in  its  flower ;  and  you  know  that  what  is  in  flower  has  greater 
need  of  attention  than  if  in  fruit.  We  must  therefore  act  as  if  it  was 
in  flower;  for,  since  these  last  sixty-years,  those  knights  and  squires 
who  have  gone  out  of  it  have  acquired  more  renown  than  any  others 
of  what  nation  soever.  Let  us  exert  ourselves  that  our  honour  be- 
preserved  untarnished  as  long  as  we  live.' 

This  mOst  l^yal  and  courageous  knight  of  Ed  wai-d's  court* 
€ven  in  those  days  of  romantic  honour  and  generosity,  when 
a  contempt  of  fear  seemed  to  be  the  highesl:  praise  that 
could  be  bestowed  on  man,  made  use,  nevertheless>ofthis me- 
morable expression.  '  He  must,  indeed,  be  v^eak,  who  fear^ 
not  bis  enemy.'  Let  the  raw  and  hot-he"aded  boasters  of  a 
nation,  which  has  not,  withiiithe  memory  of  roan,  beheld 
the  face  of  war,  learn  true  patriotism  from  the  bravest  of 
iheir  ancestors,  and,  at  the  same  time  that  Uiey  fortify  their 
miods  for  the  trial  which  may  await  them,  cease  vain-glorin 
ously  to  imprecate  the  most  horrible  of  all  calamities  upon 
their  country ! 

We  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  too  long  on  these  passages  in  the 
Cl^ronicles  which  relate  to  our  own  history,  especially  as  it 
occupies  by  no  means  the  principal  part  of  the  *;.resent  vo* 
ICimes,  and  as  Froissart's  peculiar  merit  consists  rather  in  bis 
delineation  of  character,  and  thecomplete,pictiue  of  man* 
ners  which  he*boldsout  to  our  observation.  Leaving,  there- 
£ore,,all  further  account  of  the  general  contents,  vve  will  re- 
sume 4he  examination,,  which  in  our  review  of  the  former 
volumes  has  been  commenced,  of  the  characteristic  feature* 
of  the  age. 

The  several  virtues  of  <;hivfilry  are  tl)us  enumerated  by 
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the  historian  himself  in  his  eulogy  on  that  accomplished ivar^ 
jior,  sir  Guiscard  d'AngIe,Earl  of  Huntingdon,  preceptor 
to  Richard  the  second.  '  He  possessed  all  the  virtaes  which 
a  knight  at  that  time  ought  to  have ;  be  was  gay,  loyal,  gal- 
lant, prudent,  secret,  generous,  bold,  determined,  and  enter* 
prising/ 

it  will  appear  rather  extraordinary  to  those,  whose  idetis 
respecting  tne  character  of  the  feudal  ages  a^e  confined  to 

})ersonal  force  and  prowess,  to  barbarous  heroism  and  rest- 
ess  ignorance,  that  gaiety  should  be  placed  at  the  head' 
of  these  essent;ial  qualities.  Yet  it  certainly  is  not 
rated  too  highly  by  Froissart  in  his  estimate  of  Sir 
Guiscard's  virtues.  Whether  taken  in  its  most  extea« 
sive  sense  of  splendid  entertainments  and  costly  shewS;, 
or  merely  as  expressive  of  convivial  talents  and  agree- 
able manners,  the  age  abounded  in  gaiety  ;  while  leseirve 
and  austerity  were,  on  the  contrary,held  areproach  to  knight*' 
bood.  In  how  very  high  esteem  our  good  canon  held  a 
free  and  communicative  disposition,  and  the  quahties  of  wit, 
humour,  and  lively  conversation,  appears  from  the  com- 
mendations he  frequently  bestows  on  such  knights  as  were 
most  dist,inguished  for  those  talents.  Tlius,  in  detailing 
the  events  of  the  embassy  of  the  Lords  de  Coucy  and  de  la 
Riviere,  and  Sir  John  de  Vienne,  to  the  dukeof  britanny,  he 
says, 

*  The  duke  shewedihem  every  attention,  and  conducted  thenii 
laughing  and  joking,  to  his  apartments,  where  they  amused  them- 
selves with  much  cheerfulness,  as  great  lords  are  accustomed  to  do 
who  have  not  seen  each  other  for  some  time.  All  four  knew  hoW 
to  keep  up  a  brilliant  conversation  as  well,  if  not  better  than  any 
lords  1  ever  saw,  not  exceptitig  the  duke  of  Brabant,  the  count  de 
foix,  nor  the  count  de  Savoy;  and,  in  particular,  the  lord  de 
^oucy  shone  above  all  others,  as  was  acknowledged  by  all  lord^ 
and  ladies,  in  whatever  country  he  had  visited,  whether  France, 
England,  Germany,  Lombardy,  or  any  other  placesi  He  bad  seen 
much  of  the  world,  and  had  travelled  to  various  parts,  to  whii^h  be 
was  naturally  inclined.' 

This  gaiety  displayed^,  itself  most  to  Froissart's  satisfaction 
in  tilts  and  tournaments,  balls  and  pageants,  at  royal  and 
noble  weddings,  public  entries  and  coronations,  it  mixed  . 
itself  also  with  the §d//a/»^ry  which  v^as  another  necessary 
virtuej)/ true  knighthood,  and  which  we  are  erroneously 
led  to^onsicleras  it  appears  in  the  stiff  and  formal  rouian- 
ces  of  Scuderi.  We  have  a  curious  example  of  the  court- 
ship mos;t  agreeable  to  the  ladies  of  those  times,  in  an  anec* 
dote  of  Sir  John  de  jBonnelance,  who  being,  as  we  are  told/ 
'courteous^  amorous^  and  eager  to  display  his  courage,'  was  ' 
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ient  by  the  duke  of  Boujrbon  oH'  ap  expe^itiw  agsiimt  oei-^ 
taioofthe  Eaghsh  free  €Otiipanions>  who^  aJt  ib^t  time,  ra^ 
vaged  the  eouo  tries  of  Auv^rgDe  and  Limosio.  He  was 
fortunate  enougli  to  take  one  of  their  leader^,  atid  recollected 
^n  hiii  journey  towards  Cleraaont,  wliere  the  duke  lay,  that, 
as  he  was  amusing  himself  about  a  month  before  araon|( 
some  ladies  and  damsels  |tt  Montferrant,  one,  in  whose 
good  graces  he  was,  expressed  her  desire  to  see  an  English^ 
man.  '  In  order  to  gratify  this  lady's  longing,  he  made  no 
scruple  of  turning  a^ide  to  Motitferrant,  and  there  his  lovely 
friends  ionmed  lately  assembled  to  entertain  and  feast  him* . 

•  He  gallantly  received  tliem,  for  he  was  a  prudent  knight,*  an4 
addressihghimself  to  the  lady  who  was  so  Anxious  to  see  an  En* 
glishman,  said, — ^**Lady ,  t  am  come  to  acquit  myself  of  the  ptomisa 
I  made  you  about  a  month  ago,  that  if  I  should,  by  good  fortune, 
take  an  Englishman  prisoner,  I  would  shew  him  to  you«  Througli 
the  grace  of  Gted,  I  have  this  day  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  very  va- 
liant ones  ;  but,  aUhoii^  they  gave  us  enough  to  do,  the  field  h 
ours.  They  were  n^t  indeed  r^  Englishmen,  but  Gascons  .wb« 
wage  war  under  that  name,  and  come  from  Be^n  and  upper  Ga^ 
cony.  You  may  view  them  at  your  leisure ;  for,  out  of  my  lov^  to 
you,  I  shall  leave  them  in  this  town  until  they  have  paid  me  theif 
ransom/'  * 

*  The  ladies  laughed,  turned  the  matter  into  merriment,  and  said^ 
they  wete  obliged  to  him/ 

Of  all  the  characters  that  came  immediately  under  Frois- 
tart's  observation,  be  seems  to  have  admired  most  that  of 
Gaston  Phoebus,  count  de  Foix  ;  it  will  not  therefore  be 
amiss  to  enter  somewhat  particularly  into  its  detail.  ^  To 
speak  briefly  and  truly,  the  count  de  Foix  was  perfect  m 
person  aud  nvind  ;  and  no  contemporftry  prince  could  be 
compared  with  him  for  sense,  honour,  and  liberality.'  He 
was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  politic  and  well-inibi'med 
princes  of  the  age,  and  seems,  from  many  facts  re<^orded  ia 
this  history,  to  have  deserved  all  the  encomiums  whi<^ 
Froissart  bestows  upon  him  for  hisprudencc.  His'gen&otity 
and  libctaUty  were  trulv  noble,  and  give  n^  some  idea  <^f 
.  what  was  then  eocpected  from  a  rich  and  powerful  knight* 
Ilis  piety  also  was  signal,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  age) 
yet  he  had  one  little  failings  for  wbich,  had  he  beecr  an  £n)* 
glish  lord  in  later    times,  he  would  certainly  have  btem 


This  is  one  of  those  cbaracUrndg  ^xprestions^  (qx  wiiich  it  i|  di^ult  tGi- 
mid  a  8ub|titate.  Mf.  Juhiies  is  certainly  not  at  all  correct  in  (ranslutiug  it' 
f  prudent.'  Pftfut  m,  in  effect*  one  posses^d  iof  thf  knifhtlj  ^rtues.  \X, 
irouid  hare  lieen  better  remfered. '  *   tnn  kpigkt.' 
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htngti,  like  lord  Ferrers  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  hw¥i§ 
detracted/ ID  the  opinion  of  the  bbtorian^  from  ctny  of  faif 
great  aad  good  qualitiei.  Tbis  /Mk  was,  the  most  tm^*  * 
vernable  passion. 

Froissart,  upon  being  told  the  story  of  how  the  coont  d« 
foix  oame  to  murder  his  cousin,  SirPeter  Amaut  de  Blarn/ 
^ry  Daluirally  asked  bis  informer,  ^has  the  count  made  any 
amends  for  the  murder  of  the  knight  i  or  has  beeper  again 
been  in  such  passions?'  He  seetus,  however,  to  have  been  well 
satisfied  with  the  answer.  '  Yes,  very  otten.  But,  as  tor 
amends,  be  has  never  made  any,  except  indeed  for  secret  . 
pepances,  ms^es,  and  prayers.'  But  this  was  nothing  to 
w^atfollow^f  The  count  bficl  piie  only  legitimate  son,  a 
youth  of  great  promise,  who  by  a  chain  of  very  qnfqrtiinate 
circumstances  ieli  under  the  strong  suspicion  of  4  design  to 
take  away  his  father's  life.  He  was,  consequently,  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  wheren^onscious  of  his  innocence,  he  pined 
away  with  melancholy,  and  at  length  refused  alt  kind  of  suste*^ 
nance.  On  being  inforined  of  this  rebellious  plan  pf  stanra« 
tion,  we  read  that 

*  TLfj  count  wt^t  enrafed,  apd,  witlioiit  saying  a  wo^tl,  |eft  his 
apartment  and  went  to  toe  prison  of  his  son.  In  an  evil  hoiir,  h^ 
"fytd  in  his  hand  a  knife,  with  which  \^e  bad  been  paring  and  clean- 
ing his  nails;  he  held  it  by  the  blade  so  closely  tpat  scarcely  the 
•  thickness  of  a  groat  appeared  of  the  point,  when,  pushing  aside  the 
tapestry  that  covered  the  entrance  of  the  prison,  through  ill«litck, 
be  hit  nis  son  on  a  vein  of  his  throat,  as  he  uttered,  <*  ha,  traitor, 
why  dost  not  thou  eat  V*  and  instantly  left  the  room,  without  say- 
ing or  dolTig  any  thing  more.  The  youth  was  much  frightened  at 
bis  father's  arrival,  and  withi^l  exceedingly  we^k  from  iastiog.  The 
poin^  qf  the  knife,  small  as  it  w^s,  cut  a  vein,  whjph  as  soon  as  ha 
felt  he  turned  hifnsiBlf  on  one  nide  and  died.' 

It  is  true  that,  when  he  had  intelligence  of  the  melan* 
iDholy  catastrophe,  he  ^  .ordered  his  barber  to  be  sent  for,  and 
was  shaven  quite  bare  ;  he  clothed  himself,  as.  welV  ^is  bia 
irhole  hqusehold,  ki  black;'  but  even  Froissart  does  not  say 
that  this  was  quite  *  faking  amends.' 

Gemrouty  and  hospitality  are  virtues  for  which  we  ar« 
much  n^ore  ready  to  give  credit  to  our  anoestors  diah  for 
sensibility  or  fefinement  of  manners.  We  meet  with  many 
.(delightful  instances  of  that  openness  and  warmth  of  chfv- 
tacter,  which  is  the  universal  companion  of  an  elevated  cou- 
rage and  a  noble  temper.  A  valiant  knight  not  only  admi-» 
fed,  but  loved,  valour  in  an  enemy ;  and  the  tales,  which  wa. 
are  tau^t  to  think  romantic,  of  the  strongest  friendship 
pementea  between  magnanimous  opponents,  are  verified  by 
■ppaoyincidents  in realbistory.    Haw  pleasing;  is  the pjctuff 
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fr^tfe&tied  to  113  of  our  heroic  prince  Edward^wtio^  weakened 
jiiioluiess  and  fatigue,  soured  by  disappointnien^  ^nd  ex«f 
asperated  by  recent  rebellions^  happened  to  pass  in  his  car- 
riage by  tbespot  where  three  French  knights  were  engaged 
most  Yitliaatly  in  fighting  hand  to  hland^  against  his  brot£enr 
and  the  earl  of  Pen^broke  in  the  face  of  a  victorious  £n^' 
gli^  cooipaay  !  'He  looked  on  the  combat  with  great 
pleasure,  and  enjbyed  it  so  much  that  his  heart  was  softened 
4nd  his  anger  appeased/  , 

A  very  humane  and  >  liberal  system  of  conduct  towards 
prisoners  of  war  had  obtained,  at  this  time^  throughout  the 
more  polished  nations  of  Europe.  We  seldom  meet  with 
instances  of  a  contrary  treatment,  and  never  without  slich 
ejcecratioosof  the  historian^  as  shew  how  unworthy  it  wa» 
considered  of  a  soldier's  character.  Heisfond^on  all  oc- 
oasions,  of  introducing;  a  contrast  betweeq  the  manners  of 
the  French  and  EngTtsh  and  those  of  ,their  less  civilized 
neighbours.  '  They  neither  shut  them  up  in  prison/  sayfl^he^ 
speaking  of  some  English  prisoners  made  by  the  constable 
du  Guesclin^ '  nor4>ut  on  shackles  and  fetters,  as  the  •Ger- 
mans do,  in  order  to  obtain  a  heavier  ransom.  Curses  .o» 
them  for  it!  These  people  are  without  pity  or  honour>  and 
they  ought  never  to  receive  quartet*  The  French  enter- 
tained their  prisoners  well,  and  ransomed  them  courteously 
without  being  too  bard  with  them/  In  other  passages  he 
notices  the  Spaniards  as  being  equally  barbarous  with  the 
Germans  in  their  treatment  of  prisoners.  But  the  highest 
praise  is  bestowed  on  the  Scots,who,thQugh  particularly  harsh 
and  uncivil  in  their  general  conduct  towards  strangers,  (as 
appears  by  their  behaviour  to  the  Admiral  de  Vienne  and 
the  French  knights  who  came  to  assist  them  in  making  war 
on  England)  are  mentioned,  notwithstanding,  as  in  a  supe- 
rior  degree  ^  courteous  and  accommodating'  to  those  who 
fell  into  their  hands  at Otterbourne. 

The  accounts  of  the  open  house  kept  by  the  count  de 
Foix,  of  his  noble  reception  and  courteous  entertainment 
of  strangers,  of  the  numbers  of  minstrels  maiqtained  in  his 
service  by  rich  rewards  and  honourahle  treatment,  of  the 
-presents  with  which  he  constantly  loaded  his  guests  on  their 
departure,  and  (^above  all)  of  his  Michaelmas  and  Christtn»is 
dinners  at  Orth^z,  preseqt  striking  pictures  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  tixpes.  The  drinking  wine  at  the  table  of  a  stranger  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  pledge  of  friendship  or  protection,  as 
sacred  as  the  partaking  ot  salt  among  the  eastern  nations ; 
andthe  breach  of  this  duty  appears  to  have  been  no  small  ag- 
gravation to  thedukeof  Britanny's  treacheryin  his  appreheriv 
lion  ot  the  constable  de  Clisson.  But^  if  treachery  was  a  vice^ 
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prudHiet  was  m  Titt«e  crflmgfathood  eatilW  to  the  higlle««|# 
mimtioii,  and  was  perfaiqprt  aUowed  to  ro&tiige  <m  the  bot* 
dert  of  tnnoii^  wilbo«t  coUingdowa  any  rerf  Be^ere  repror 
WftoAk  At  kMt,  tbe  diTisioo  of  the  promees  wa»  ii<j4  mtf 
dtMiiictly  marked^  aod  tbe  inconsisteat  ^lualilii^  of  a  mat 
pmictilioiMi  honour  and  a  fnostfbrtwd  poKcy  often  a|>pe«r 
iQODe  and  the  saiDe  character,  withoot  exciting  tbe*  sorprisft 
or  oalliDg  forth  the  aotioe  of  the  historian. 

'Piose  persons  are  guilty  of  a  gross  injustifc^  to  tbe  age  4if 
T0mmu,yirbo  bestow  the  epithet  romantic  on  tbe  modern  Os- 
tein of  Aofiotfr*    In  tbe  days  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the 
yeptoach  of  eowardice  or  of  falsebood  wc^s  more  often  <Jeaii* 
adiaway  by  generous  and  warlike  actions  than  by  tbe  weak 
airi  datrnns  purgation  of  a  duel.    A  qiiarml  in  love  might 
)uive  proved  the  occasion  of  the  offended  party  requiring  to^ 
pcoTe  hia  superiority  and  deserve  the  favour  of  bis  misUiess 
,  tty  bif  exertions  and  dextcrky  at  a  tilt ;  but  the  clMJlenge  to 
jnortoi  fight  was  reserved foroieday of  battle,  or  as- the  lastre- 
aortofarudetytemofjndfcature  onadisputed point  of  evideoc^. 
l%a«waB>4i!owever,  an  honour  peculiar  ^  those  days,  and 
#f  mdocb  it  is  to  be  wished  the  honour^rbk  men  of  the  present 
wodd  i^ord  more  frequent  specimens.    It  consisted  in  a 
ftrictpef fbrmance  of  promises,  an  incorraptible  adherenpe  to 
the  wofd  once  gmn*    It«was  the  most  indiipensabie  law  <^ 
loiigfalbood*    Many  instances  might  be  produced  of  its  in- 
^nenor  on  tbe  cbartfcter  of  the  we,  but  none  perhaps  more 
(Striking  t^ntbe  conduct  of  the  dake  of  Gueldres,  i^Beor<kd 
towards  tbe  conclusion  of  Mr.  Jobnes^s  ninth  volume.    That 
impetuous,  bat  generous,  young  nobleman  had  been^  made 
'  prisotKfr  in  a.  crusade  against  the  infidel  PrassSaos,'  and, 
OonsMtering  the  uncivilized  sti^of  tbe  nations  who  <lwfit 
.  anoutKl  the  shores  of  the  Baltic^  we  can  harfly.  suppose  Jb>m 
to  bare  been  in  a^much  more  enviable  situation  tbaDReguhn 
in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.    The  Pay^ims  wj^c, 
how*V*r,  pursued  so  hotly  by  the  gritnd  master  oftl^e  T^- 
'  ^t^'b  olpder  and  his  knights^that  they  tband  themselves  forced 
to  relinquish  their  pri?5e.    The  '  squire'  tov^iom  ourd^e 
lifedsalirendered,  finding  himself  somewhaiiipi^llingtoipse 
s'^ioh  aprodpect  of  weitUh,teforeheconsuUed  bisown^afsjy, 
^thtts  addressed   his  prisoner,     ^  Duke  of  Gueldres,  you  are 
my  prisoner,  and  I  am  your  master/    Vdni'^aTrgisnttenTan, 
bave^e^d  your  faith  and  oath  that,  wherever  |  should 
.please  to  go/ thither  j^ou  would 'f<*Howntte.     X)o  yon  wmain, 
ff  you  please,  but  I  shall  carrjr  mjHy  yotxv  fal^b  with  -  rpe/ 
The  duke  made  no  reoly,  and  the  s(j*uife  4eiKiricd^  kavihj- 
Itim^l  liberty^ 
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',  ^IVkeatbedukeof  Gueidres  arrived  at  Koimigibeif»  baidogob- 
teSaaid  kit  lilierty  in  the  maniter  I  havetaid^hecokmdered  tbat  be  hs4 
pleiigdi  bi9  &itb  to  returq  to  tbe squire  «rbo  b^d  miiije  bim,  puriKNnev  i 
liktwi^  r§m^iqb<priiig  what  theojquire  bed  3aid  to  b;A  o^  kh  de|»9«^ 
^ure,  be  wi^  inocb  c«9t  dowa,  and  l^boufibt  biiji^U  hQmpi^dftP  ie  JM>J(y»t^r 
to  acquit  bimself  loyally  towards  him.  He  therefore  told  the  gprni 
fnastcuc  bejCOHldflPllqnger remain  with  hiWi  XkQX  for  eny  '^isipeftsa;- 
tia|i  ,,Qr>b0olutiou  would  give  up  his  intention  c^f  surrendering  \^mr 
pelt  to  bis  ma^li^r  in  the  castle  wbere  he  had  heen  appointed  to  do  so^g 
pbicb  every  one  considered  as  an  act  of  greiEit  hoi^our/ 

Tb^  reader  wiU  be  (leased  to  ftod,  that  notwitbuta^ndi^  ^ 
had  fallen  iota  sucfa  bad  bandit  th«  hpiieet  duk^  did  MK  «<^ 
perieoce  either  a  spiked  barrel  or  My  implewmitfpp^^^W 
on  bis  ^je^Uds;  but»  after  soidetcidftQua  mg^tia&Qtmmi  ^9^ 
gteeroQs  extoclaons^  was  at  length  e^ftl  hnmm^^  ^^is  9mU 
-donintoiMu 

We  hajit  dwelt  long  enougb  on  ihe  more  t$6Mt^  aitd  gen^ 
•tie  virlaea  of  kaigbthood,  and  il  will  heexpected^of  o?;  W^ 
ibr^  we  conclude^  to  sajr  a  few  wQrd»  on  tb^  warl'd^e  f^n4 
&arles3  spit  it  which  its  laws  idcokaiedi  eepeeUlly  i^  Ulil  dc^ 
tail  of  heroic  actions  formed  ihe  prineifal>  ibai^h  tQ  o^  il 
may  not  be  the  greatest  recommeadaiiao^  «tf  oqr  good  canod'e 
writings. 

It  must  be  cgnfesaed  that  many  of  the  QNlH; gfitkiivt  A^$i$ 
of  Utettme,  and  of  those  which  FroUaatt  seeme  moel  inclined 
locoamend^  were  performed  out  of  a  romantic  hrtfviHtQMWia 
satisfaction  of  some  ridicdons  oath.  Such  was  thci  i^^chi^vsc* 
ment  o£  Sir  John  Swipt'on^"^  whd,  at  the  the  si^e  of  Noypo^ 
rode  away  from  his  troop  up  tp  Ae  town^  and  there/  dis- 
mounting and  leaving  his  home  to  tbe  careof  bis  page^  ^^^9^ 
ed  the  barriers,  aad  coatinQed  oa  the  iniude,  fighting  rot 
tbe  »aceofha^an  hour  with  several  Freneb  knights;  ^fi»t^ 
which,  '  he  leaped  over  Ibe  barriers  again  withont  bun*  mi^ 
armed  as  he  was,  jumped  up  behind  the  page  on  his  opijriier. 
When  he  was  thus  mounted,  he  said  to  tbe  Freni^h  '  A^k^g 
gentlemen !  many  thanks  to  yoa/  and,  spuriiog  bil  ^i^i 
repined  bis  oompantoos/  This  particular  sp^citl^f  hrdv^do 
appears,  indeed,  to  hare  been  very  ocmmoo  in  t|h9  JS^lMit. 
army.  It  was  repeated  at  Troves*  by  a  sqnife  ^f  |||#^|yrl  q( 
Bttcidogham.    A  vaio-glQrioutkttigbtinsirAob^K^i^lkr'ii 

«  Cftlkd  hffuifnm*  Atftttlogi.*   W«  are  jadsbted  forlbf  coiffoil;^^  nflhis 
n^tsJic  (•  WalUr  ^ott*  i^.^  wkp  bf^  S|FQ|de0  Mr.  Jo^e«  ipms  ver^  rc^p9c|« 
«bJe  ui>«taii«e  tow«rdp  elAoid^ting  his  %^thor,   h^  ib«  ybserrstiotU  h^^M 
;   C(«i8ffiuRKiieS  «|  tfa«  bfttit  vf  OttMfcn^iw 
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army  &tteqopted  a  similar  expbit  before  Paris;  biity  ^ridrng 
the  barriers  well  lined^  contested  himself  with  raliinid^ 
striking  them  with  bis  lance^  and  then,  after  haying  e^dtired 
the  well  deserved  laughter  of  the  beholders,  had  a  very  an* 
jknightTy  end  put  to  his  career  by  the  hatchet  of  a  coorageoni 
DUtcher. 

'  But  the  nio^t  common  proof,  in  those  days^  of  valour  and 
^giJlantry  was  in  ^  tiltii^g  for'loye  of  the  ladies/  Many  cu- 
rious instances  of  this  species  of  trial  between  the  knights  oJT 
France  cind  England  occur  in  these  voIumes>and  are  detailed 
at  great  length:  -  They  seldom  ended  without  wounds,  ^6d 
sometimes  in  a^et  more  serions  manner.  Si^  Lancelot  de 
liOrris,  a*  young  and  gallant  French  knight^  was  killed  by 
sir  John  Copeland  at  a  tilt '  in  honour  of  his  lidy.^  Johm 
Boucmef^  a  squire  of  Cherbourg,  was  also  slain  by  Nicholas 
Clifford  in  a  tilt  of  the  same  nature  before  the  earl  of  Buck* 
{n^ham«  'These  catastrophes  were  always  accidental ;  for  the 
vmallest  suspicion  of  design  would  have  eternally  stigma- 
tised the  character  of  the  homicide  ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  take  suiBcient  precautions  for  security.  The  least  formic 
dable  of  these  rencontres  consisted  of  nine  courses^  (as  they 
were  called),  three  with  the  lance^  three  wit^i  the  swordf, 
and  three  with  the  short  sword  or  dagger.  Toth^se,  three 
courses  with  the  battle-axe  were  often  added;  aiid\xli  the  wea« 
pons  were  to  be  of  the  keenetit blades  and  finest  temper. '  Now 
consider,'  says  our  author,  '  the  perils  thds^  run  who  engi^ 
in  such  combats  to  exalt  their  honour;  for  one  unlucky 
stroke  puis  an  end  to  the  business.*  But  these  perils  y/^tte 
little  regarded  by  men  who,  as  sir  JohnHoUand  confesses  of 
.  himself,  '  loved  nothing  better  than  fighting.' 

In  those  days,  personal  strength  was  placed  almost  on  an 
equality  with  the  virtues  of  the  mind.  Both  in  history  and 
romance,  it  is  often  ranked  amon^  knightly  quaHficatioos 
with  courtesy,  honour,  prudence,  &c.  &c.  The  feit' of 
rErnautond'Espaing,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  noticed  among 
the  various  atcbievements  which  Froissarthtisr^orded.  It  was 
'on  a  Christmas  day,  when  thecount  de  Foix  was  celebrating 
the  festival  with  numbers  of  knights  and  squires,*  that  thecount 
happened  to  obser'Ve  on  the  coldness  of  the  weather  and 
smWIness  of  the  fire.  ErnaHtoa,  who  had  seen  ia  the  court 
below  a  number  of  asses  laden  with  billets  of  wood/ ran 
down,  and  seizing  the  largest  of  the  animals,  'threw  him 
over  his  shoulders,  and  carried  him  up  stairs,  pushing;thrbdgl^ 
the  crow()  6f  knights  and  squires  who  were  around  tne 
chiinne^,  and  flung  ass  and  load  with  the  feet  iK)wardsQn  tl\e 
dogs  ot  the  hearth,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  count,  and  the 
astonishment  of  all.* 
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It  iRUit  be  owned  that  FroUsart  is  sproetimes  so  romantic 
as  U>  te  almost  iacredible.  The  feat  of  sir  Roben  Salle,  (ot 
itistati^e,  is  full  as  wpuderful  as  Rodomont's  famous  battle 
at  Pai'is.This  good  knight  was  governor  df  Norwich  at  the  tiitie 
of  WdtTyler^  insurrection,  and  wa«  moUbed  by  a  most  for*, 
midable  body^  the  ringleaders  of  whom  persuaded  him  to  dis- 
mount in  order  to  treat  with  them.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so^ 
than  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides.  He  then  let  ht^  horse  ^o^ 
and  ^  drawrng  a  handsome  Bourdeaux  sword  began  to  SKir« 
mish^  and  sogn  cleared  the  crowd  from  about  him  thatittpdi 
m  pleasure  io  see.  With  each  stroke  he  gavo^hecutoff  headt>^ 
arms,  feet,  or  legs/  In  short,  though  there  were40,00a 
of  them  and  he  tinarm^tJ  in  the  midst^  he  managed  to  kill 
twelve  before  he  was  overpowered. 

Jf  strength  and  valour  were  in  so  high  esteem,  the  con** 
trarv  defects  were,  at  least,  equally  despised*  The  countesa- 
of  boulogne  left  her  court  and  sought  protection  of  the  count 
de  Foix  against  her  enemies^  because,  said  she, '  my  husband^ 
if  too  soft  a  knight,  whose  sole  delight  is  eating  and  drink* 
ing  and  enjoying  hb  pleasures ;  and  for  these  reasons  1  can-^ 
nothve  with  him/  xCine;  Robert  of  Scotland  does  not  get 
6negood  word  from  our  nistorian  because  he  had'red^blear- 
ed  eyes  of  the  colour  of  sandal-wood,  which  clearly  shewed 
hjB  wias  no  valiant  man,  but  one  who  would  rather  remain  at 
borne  than  march  to  the  field/ 

We  have  already  extended  this  article  to  an  unusual  length/ 
,  and  stijl  feel  unwilling  to  leave  it.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
Miost  interesting. passages  in  the  whole  work  are  those  which 
describe  the  battle  of  Otterbourne  and  the  death  of  the  gal« 
lant  earl  of  Douglas :  but  our  limits  are  too  contracted  to  ad«^ 
mit  of  further  extracts.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  us  to  .defer 
till  the  appearance  of  &e  three  remaining  volumes*,  any  addi.» 
tional  remarks  we  may  have  ta  make  on  the  character  of  the 
historian,  and  on  thiemeritsof  histranslatoiv  In  the  mean  time^* 
we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  public  on  the  prospect,which^ 
we  understand,  is  bield  out  to  u$  of  a  renewal  of  Mr  Johnes's 
labours  in  the  translation  of  Joinville^s  history,  a  work  hardly 
less  important  and  interesting  than  this  of  our  good  Cauoi:^ 
ofChimay^  » 


"*  Since  this,  article  wis  written,  t^ree C9n«l«din5  folsmet  )i»fe  beeo  'p\ikn 
iisoed,  tad  will  ik^rily  be  spliced  b j  mu 
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Aet.  VI.— RfifwrA:*^  critical,  conjectural,  and  explann* 
lory,  upon  tlu  Plays  of  Shaktptare ;  resulting  from  if 
Collation  of  the  earbf  Copies  with  that  of  Jonnsour  ami 
Steevens,  caifed  bif  Isaac  Keid,  Esq.  Together  with  some 
valuaile  Extracts  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Right  Ho^ 
^  nourablc  John  Lord  Chedworfh.  Dedicated  to  .Richard 
'  Brinsley  S/uridan,  Esq.  By  E.  H.  Seymour,  2  volu  Qw. 
1/.  If.    LackingtoD.    1805. 

A  LIST  of  respectable  subscribers,  among  whom  wediscorer 
m^Djr  eminent  theatrical  characters^  is  pre  fixed  to  this  work, 
andaffDrds  a  fatoumbleargument  for  the  present  author's  qua* 
lificatbn  to  appear  as  a  commentator  upon  Sbakspeare.  After 
the  volumes  of  prolegomena^  notes,  and  observations  whicb 
have  overlaid  our  immortal  bard,  till  he  cries  out  for  venge* 
aace  against  the  cruel  kindness  of  his  nurses,  the  critics^  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  no  common  degree  of  acumen  in  the 
writerwho  recalls  us  to  so  hacknejFed  a  subject,  and  above  aU, 
novelty  which  shall  remove  all  possibility  of  our  feeling  the 
disgust  which  arisen  from  useless  repetition.  How  far  the  pre«^ 
3ent  commentator  has  answered  these  drafts  upon  his  under- 
standing, a  concise  review  of  his  remarks  upon  some  few  of 
the  plays  (in  the  order  in  which  the  last  editor  printed 
Sbakspeare)  will  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  jqd^ing» 
The  author  begins  by  an  assertion  *  that  excepting <'AMid<*^ 
auxnmer  Night's  Uream"  we  shall  not  perhaps  find  a  single 
play  which,  is  not  evidently  corrupted/  He  further  ams 
that  a  want  of  meaning  in  many  passages,a  disregard  of  syn^ 
ta;c  and  of  metrical  accuracy,  and  indeed  *  numerous  cor« 
juptions  of  every  kind,  abound  in  the  last  edition  of  Shaks^ 
fieare.  This  is  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  publishers,  wha 
charjge-the  public  so  heavily  for  their  professed  emendations—* 
for  their  oi\e  and  twenty  splendid  octavo  volumes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  charge  too^  generally  known  and  too  weM  attbstan^ 
tiated  to  be  denied  ^ 

*  The  most  perniciqus  as  well  as  copious  source  of  disorder  ia 
tliese  Works/  proceeds  our  author,  *  is  what  has  poured  into  almost 
^/ery  pag^  ef  llierh,  a  torrent  of  interpolation  which,  bearing  on. 
it^  lace  the  form  of  antiquities,  Las  been  so  mixed  iCnd  blended 
with  the  rest,  as  to  be  at  this  day,  not  to  the  careless  reader  only, 
but  to  the  most  discerning  critics,  not  very  clearly  distinguishable r 
and  he  who  with  the  efficacy  of  just  discrimination,  and,  in  ihd 
a^n$dftfiae  aliiod  to  gr^t  ability,  should  declare,  *  Thus  far  dur 
poet  wrote,  the  rest  is  all  im|K>iitttiG,'  would  claim  and  dc^rv^  « 
place  'Velut  inter  ignes  luna  minorcs/  superemin^ut  indeed,  abova 
ttll  bis  competitors^  in  the  honour  of  illustrating  Shak^eare  :,ibis 
hotvevQr,  were  a  projoctto  the  examitiation  of  which  the  pressat  r«t 
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marker  professes  himself  iocompetent :  lie  will/  therefore^  cooAtiti  , 
his  endeavours  to  that  fiield  of  scrutiny  which  has  bounded  ih« 
ambitiori  of  men,  much  better  qualified  than  he  is,  to  extend  it« 
limits,  assuming  oniy  as  a  datum,  what  no  one  will  deny,  th$t 
interpohtion  does'  exist,  and  is  frequent ;  and  resting  thereon, 
conjointly  with  the  excellence  of  the  poetry,  which  indisputably 
i^ouf  author's,  an  argument  that  very  few  of  the  ungrammaticaf, 
utimetrical,  or  unmeaning  sentences  exhibited  in  these  Works,  have' 
issued  from  his  pen.  As  to  prosody,  or  the  unskilfulness  in  that 
art,  so  commonly  imputed  to  our  author,  no  charge  was  ever 
more  unsubstantial ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  the 
Rape  of  Lucrece  and  the  Sonnets,  all  which  are  finished,  with  jt^ 
Jctnd  of  fastidious  exactness,  there  are  numberless  verses  atid, 
scenes  in  the  plays,  which  prove  he  had  an  ear  as  correctly  tuned  a'S 
that  of  Pope,  but  far  surpassing  him  in  true  and  various  melody^ 
aYid  equal,  if  not  superior,   even   to  Milton  himselL' 

.  We  must  detract  a  little  from  this  excessive  commenda- 
tioo  of  the  oielody  of  Sbakspeare,  In  our  review  of 
Gifford's  Massinger,  (C.  R.  October,  1805.)  we  declared  , 
oar  opiiiion  of  the  happiness  of  that  poet  in  his  versification^- 
and  we  stilJ  think  that,  with  the  exception  ok'  some  pas^* 
sages  ill  Sbakspeare  of  uwrivalled  sweetness,  he  is  preemi- 
urent  in  the  structure  of  his  verse.  Nor  do  we  by  any 
means  agree  with  our  author  that  the-frequent  reduriduqpy- 
^  of  termination  is  a  defect  in  dramatic  poetry.  The  moie 
varied  the  measure,  if  adroitly  varied  (and  this  we  contend 
to  be  Massinger's  excellence)  the  more  pleasing  surely  is  the. 
eifectqf  the  entire  harmony,  and  the  more  naturally  adapt- 
ed to  the  purposes  of  conversation,  or  even  of  impassitmed 
eloquence.  We  are,  however,  aware  that  many  reader» 
prefer  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  heroic  line  of  ten  feet; 
and  of  such  Shakspeate's  verse  will  be  the  favourite,  as 
it  indisputably  admits  the  hypercatalectic  syllable  In 
much  fewer  instances  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  dramas 
of  Massinger,. Ben  Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
These  last-mentioned  poets  perhaps  carry  their  licence  too 
far^  when  they  extend  the  line  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet; 
although  it  will  be  found  that,  in  dramatic  coqpposition, 
the  author  who  writes  rapidly,  and  does  not  coup^  his  syl-** 
l^Ies  upon  his  fingers,  like  our  modern  metremongers,  Ifvill 
oflen  exceed  the  regular  heroic  measure. 

For  the  liberty, of. -conjectMral  restoration  our  author  ar- 
gues well  in  the  following  passage,  which,  if  we  except 
the  bighflown  absurdity  of  metaphor  in  the.  first  sentence, 
i'si«&creditable  to  bis  talents  as  to  his  cbodesty. 

"*  b  the  twilight  obscuilty  of  thi^  v^i  ^<'^on,  \Vhere  vagrwt., 
ii^w^  will  often  be  alliired  by  vaaity^  ihtiV'i^jntJatmi,   to  uead 
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4|«  Sqfmiu9^$  Criiiul  Bemarki  pa  SkahptMrc^}  Pl^y^' 

Jhi  ymlo«»  wililftdf  conjecture/^  I  pull  in  r«toliition/^  it  ^lly  double 
htfybe  objected  by  sofne>  that  I  am  here  transgressing  the  boimciafies 
assigned  to  tiie  critic:  wbo^  though  licensedi  by  prescription,  to  toto' 
meid  or  ccASUft^  can  claim  no  privilege  to  alter*  Unqueitioniably^ 
ivberethe  text  of  au  author  Has  come  attested  to  the  worki,  as 
Iris  own  unadulterated  performance,  any  attempts  at  emendatioii  ^ 
are  unwarrantable,  and  I  have  always  viewed  with  indignant  asto* 
flisbment,  the  desperate  temerity  of  .Bentley,  as  exercised  on 
milton  but  if  we,  for  a  muroent,  contemplate  the  different  circum^ 
Stances  attending  tb^t  great  poet  and  our  dramatist,  we  must  per- 
ceive that  no  comparison,  on  this  ground^  can  h%  made  between 
tfaem.  During  the  hte-time  of  Milton,  two  genuine  editions  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  were  published,  and  besides  the  change  in  the  nuni« 
bcr  and  di^pobition  of  the  books,  in  the  second  copy  we  see  by  « 
new  titkpage,  ami  a  table  of  errata  annexed^  but  two  years  alter* 
wards,  to  the  firs(,tbat  the  illustrious  author  had  bestowed  upon  it  tb« 
greatest  attention,  even  to  the  most  minute  peculiarities  of  orthogra* 
pby.  How  for^gn  frorh  this  is  the  case  of  Shakspeare!  Un* 
mindful  <tf  every  thing  but  his  ease  and  profit ;  and  wholly  indtf<«' 
ferent  to  the  applause  of  posterity,  he  abandoned  his  works  to  th« 
disposition  of  chance^  and  they  came  forth  accordii>gly,  altered^ 
augmented,  and  depraved  as  suited,  alternately,  the  caprice,  the 
avarice,  and  the  ignorance  of  players,  managers,  and  publishers : 
upon  a  revjsal,,  therefore,  of  compositions  so  abused,  correction 
cunnot  fairly  be  deemed  arrogance,  nor  alteration  sacrilege }  and 
if  Ci^sual  improvement  be  not  imperiously  dictated,  but  modestly 
suggested,  not  imposed  as  authentic,  but  submitted  as  convenient, 
not  rashly  usurping  a  station  in  the  text,>but  hum(jly  waiting  for 
judi^ment  in  the  margin,,  and  implicitly  abiding  the  sentence  of  the 
.  reader,  whether  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  the  attempt  will  af 
least  be  pardonable/ 

^  After  thtsstatementof  our  author's  views  and  pretensiom. 
ocrr  task  of  appreciiiting  the  merits  of  his  performance  and 
the  fultilmeiu  of  his  promises,  will  be  tiie  easier^  and  our 
readers  will- have  an  Qpportunity  of  exercising  their  own 
conjectures  in  the  emendation  of  the  passages  which  are 
taken  notice  of  iu  the  present  remarks^  and  which  we  shall 
^^elect  as  they  appear  most  interesting. 

The  tir^  note,  however,  which  we ,  shall  traoscribe  is  noi 
^ar  author's.  The  writer  (Lord  Chedworth)  by  his  aciite* 
nes^s  taste,  and  information,  seems  to  have  been  extremely 
well  qaaitfied  for  the  illustration  of  Sbakspeai^e.       , 


'Like  one 


^  ^*  WKi/ hating,  mto  truthy  by  ttlling  cf  it, 
**  Made  iuch  a  isinner  of  kUmemor^f 
^  To  credit  his  own  lie," 

•  Lie  is  certwnly  the  correlative  to  whith  tV  refen.    The  «^  of 
ihe  pronoun  belbre  the^  aoun  it  which  it  ielatesj  tboii^  a  s^f  t,«f* 
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iftjpfir  mfSifoti  and  tmprdper,  is  not  very  vncommoQ  in  ceny^iwtiMi: 
tlieioliMwing  is  auinstaiu^e  of  it  in  Locke's  Essay  qi^  tlws  HUsi»» 
Understaodiog,  B»  26^*  "  The  bodies  ivhich  we  daily  handle  vmitM 
us  perceive  that  whilst  they^temain  between  tkemf  they  4a,  by  «&  i«r 
fUi'mountable  foree»  kinder  the  approach  of  the  parts  of  *ottr  handt 
that  press  them/'  The  thought  is  something  like  the  Jifigebant^m* 
mui  credehimtque  oi  TsLCitw,  Au^^,  10. 

*I.ORD  Chebworth/ 

Our  commutator  judiciously  observes  that  the  squeamish- 
neas  of  the,  editor^  of  Shakspeare^  who  are  afraid  to^  alter 'tb« 
text  where  it  is  disfigured  by  gross  and  obvious  anomii«^ 
lies  in  grammar,  is  misplaced  and  ridiculous.  The  |follour« 
ing  is  a  good  instance  of  this  veneration  for  the  erroneous 
trahscript  of  some  old  actor  or  prompier.  It  is  selected* 
as  well  as  the  last  ex  tract/ from  the  remarks  upon  the  Tern* 
pest.         ' 

*  «  Heave  them^  whilst' I  visit 

"  Young  Ferdinand  (whom  thei/  suppose  is  drown'd.y* 

*  Strange,  that  any  editor  should  overlook  so  barbarous  a  breach 
of  grammar  as  this  ;  and  yet  it  has  polluted  ihe  text  in  all  the  sue-- 
cessive  editions  of  Mr.  Steevens  and  the  rest.  Whom,  2k  nomina- 
tive case  I— ipAcwti  is  !  for  while  the  verb  is  remains,  this  must  be 
the  construction.  Whom  they  suppose  to  be  drown'd,  would  indeed 
be  concord ;  but  the  expression  is  elliptical ;  who  (as)  they  suppose 
is  drowned  ;  i.  e.  who  is  drowned  (as  they  suppose.)' 

The  following  observatton,  also  from  the  Tempest^wili  illus* 
irate  a  common  practice  of  the  dramatists  of  Shakspeare's 
age^  namely^  that  of  resolving  two  sequent  vowels  in  pro«- 
uunciation — and  thereby  distinctly  sounding  each,  instead 
i)f  sinking  both  in  one  sound  according,  to  our  preseutcustom, 

* "  This  is  strange :  yourfather^s  in  some  passion.'^ 

^  Mr.  Steevens  remarks  that  this  Une  is  defective,  and  introduces 
the  word  most,  to  make  it  complete;  but  it  is  less,  defective  than 
redundant. 

*  «  Ti§:  strange  \  your  father's  in  some  passion." 

^  Passion  is  here,  as  in  various  other  places,  a  trisyllable/ 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ;  In 
the  first  scene  of  which,  upon  the  words— -^  My  book  of  songs 
and  sonnets'-^Lord  Ched  worth  hen  the  following  note  ; 

*  Mr.  MaloneS  gratuitous  supposition  that  Lord  Surrey's  poems 
are  here  meant,  reminds' me  of  an  old  story  in  a  jest  book  :  a  stu^ 
dent  of  O.xford  shewing  the  museum  to  some  company^  one  of  them 
inquired  the  Idstory  ofaa  old  rusty  swvrd- which.  yi4»  th«rt?i.    Tila^, 
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itys  the  sto^ent,  it  the  sword  with  whieh  Bthuun.  was^Mt  giit% 
t^  kill  his  ass.  I  never  knew,  said  the  stranger,  that  Balaani  k»d 
miff  sword^  but  that  he  wished  for  one.  Yoa  are  right,  i^ied  tha 
Oaoaian^  and  this  is  the  very  word  he  wished  for. 

*  Lo&o  Cbki»wo&th/ 

This  IS  far  from  being  the  only  instance  where  the  noble 
^ciritic  enlivens  the  chilTnessofa  verbal  comn>ent  by  ane^- 
dote  and  quotation.  We  wish  there  bad  been  more 
of  bis  remarks  in  the  work  before  us.  He  appears  to  have 
been  an  excellent  scholar  ;  a  man  of  sound  judgment^,  not* 
'withstanding  what  has  been  attempted  to  to- shown  to  the 
contrary  ;  and  of  a  pecnliar  felicity  of  ridtcalfe  iti  exposing 
the  absurdity  of  tasteless  and  plodding  commentators.*** 
With  regard  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Seymour  (for  we  know  not  the 
sex  of  our  author)  we  think  him  or  her  not  at  aH  upon  a  par 
with  LordCh^dworlh  in  the  remarks  upon  Sb&kspeare.  Those 
of  the  fbryier  are  indeed  dictated  by  a  right  principle  of 
collation  and  comparison — of  collating  viirious  copies  of  the 

f»oet,  and  of  comparing  him  with  himself—they  frequently 
augh  at  the  unnecessary  display  of  learning,  ana  the  second 
sight  of  criticism— but  they  are  also  frequeotly  themselves 
frivol ousy  full  of  repetition,  and  upon  the  whole  have  dis- 
appointed us. — To  endeavour  at  any  new  observalion  upoa 
the  character  of  Shakspeare's  genius  would  be  vain  and 
hopeless.  We  shall  only  attempt  to  descyibe  briefly 
wliat  has  been  often  described  at  length ;  we  shall  illus- 
trate by  a  few  examples,  the  extraordinary  invention,  and 
otherpeculiarities  of  mind,  which  have  confecred  immorta* 
lity  upon  our  glorious  poet.  '  ■'    - 

Caliban  is  his  most  original   creation •     The   strong    pic- 
ture of  this  savage  being,   and  the  mysterious-  sort  of  im* 
pressionwhicb  his  languagemakes  upon  our  imagination,  are 
not  only  unequalled  by  any  other  author,  but  such  an  attempt 
was  never  before  made,  aj      if  it  had  b<>€n  made,   would 
probably  have  been   unsuct'^ssful.     Is  it  in*  the  CBdipus  ^f 
aSophocles^  or  the  Prometheus  of  JEsehylus   that  we  are  to 
look  for  such  wild  conceptions,  such  airy  forviis  embodied 
ioith  and    invested  with  so  strange  a  senibrance  of*  realfty  . 
'  h\  the  wonderful  <renius  of  the  poet  ?     Is  it  in  -  the  Alecs* 
'  lis  of  Euripides  that  we  are  to    ha  softened  -with  nature  or 
with   tenderness  like   that  of   Miranda,  of  Juliet^  and   of 
.  Imogen  ?    Or  are  we  tooppose   tb^  maidness  of  OteslesHo 
that  of  Lenr?     Where  are  we  to  admire  in  the  Greek  drama 
that  wild  mixture  of  assumed  and  real  derangenieni, •  wlifch 
'gives  so  indescribable  an  interest  to  th/i  characteir  ofHafa- 
let  J  But  we  need  not  propose  more  uniB(«wcraMi&  auie5li#ttf^ 
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jOthellc^  Macbeth^  aii4  a  niimefous  eorpt  4c  rmmi^ 
remain  behind  to  estabUsb  the  vast  superiority  of  the  moderii 
atageover  thatof  the  ancieDts.WithOtway,  Rove,  Soatherac^' 
&c  we  do  not  even  interfere,  though  of  themselves  perhi^fNi 
they  may  be  considered  able  to  surpass  the  tame  sententious 
morality  of  a  chorus,  the  tedious  expoHoi  o,  messen^r,  the , 
regular  alternation  of  question  and  answer  iambics,  or 
even  the  more  impassioned  declamation  of  the  Greek  tra- 

We may  be  accused  of  routing  conquered  foes,  and  slay*- 
log  thrice  the  slain;  and  if  the  world,when  once  convinced  of 
an  error, would  never  relapse  into  it,  the  s^cusation  might  be 
just.  Butin  ev^ry  age  there  are  new  followers  of  a  Bur**- 
tonoraiFranklin^  whose  faith  is  Aristotle,  form,  and  regula*  * 
rity,  and  who  have,  neither  understandings  to  com* 
pirehend  nor  hearts  to  feel  Johnson's  noble  defence  of  Shaks* 

{)eare  and  of  nature.  The  history  of  the  human  mind  is 
ittle  varied  in  any  age  ;  and  with  all  the  reconnnendation 
of  subjects  relating  to  their  native  country,  and  to  the 
actions  of  their  ancestors,  with  all  the  occasional  interests 
which  a  belief  in  the  mythology  of  their  dramas  musi 
have  excited  in  the  Greeks;  yet  if  we  take  into  consi* 
deration  th^  little  variety  of  plot,  the  want  of  incident,  and, 
excepting  in  scenes  of  madness^  of  animation  and  of  pas- 
sion; observingjt  besides,  that  the  mask  prevented  any 
expression  in  the  countenance,  and  that  the  vast  size  of 
t|)e  theatre  rendered  ,  miisical  intonation  necessary  to  the 
voice's  being  heard;  if  we  recollect  the  buskin,which,while  it 
raised  the  human  form  above  its  natural  proportion^must  have 
impeded  the  life»ease,  and  activity  of  its  motions,  and  br^- 
,  eluded  the  possibility  of  a  Grecian  Garrick ;  if  we  take  mta 
consideration  all  these  circumstances,  who  can  hesitate  to 
believe  that  a  Greek  play  never  had  the  effect  even  upon  a 
Grecian  audience,  that  the  domestic  scenes  of  the  Gamester, 
lauassisted  by  the  charms  of  verse,  and  speaking  only  the 
plain  laogifage  of  distress,  never  fail  to  produce  upon  the 
motley  crowds  that  compose  the  audience  of  an  £nglish 
^eatre?  Wty  should  not  Mason's  Caractacus  have  suc- 
p^eded  better,  niational  as  the  subject  is^  the  seDtiinenti» 
noble,  and  the  diction  l^ighly  beautiful,  if  there  were  not 
something  in  the  very  constitution  and  essence  of  a  das- 
aicaldrauM^  that  acts  like  a  torpedo  upon  the  soul  P 

To  vary  our  attack  upon  the  prejudices  of  scholars,  let  us 

-  j»y  a  few  words  of  the  Grecian  comedy.     From  what  little 

-  jta  saved  cif  Menander,  the  loss  of  his  dramas  appears  to  da- 
.fi^and  more  regret  than  that  of  almost  any  other    ancient 

pQiupeiiti^Of  Au4  T^\i  re(alled,and  probably  retailed  with  ae-^ 
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coracy^  as  \ni  plavs  are  by  Terence^we  discover  io  them  few 
traces  of  happy  plot^  Hill  fewer  of  bustle  and  life  io  the  iiK;i-» 
€lent8,and  hardly  any  of  that  brisk  chase  ofwit  in  con  v^rsatian^ 
that  lively  reparteey  and  laughing  humour,  which  delight  u^ 
in  Shakspeare.  The  eliief  me  ri t  ot  Menander  appears  to  have 
been  the  true  delineation  of  character.    This^  and  his  ele*' 
ranee  of  stile^  as  far  as  the  Latin  language  can  rival  th« 
Greek>  is  transfused  into  the  plays  of  Terence. '  One  cir- 
cumstance strikes  us  as  very  singular^  that  Menander^  who 
according  to  Ovid,  and  oraer  testimonies,  was  the  poet  of 
love  and  pleasure,  and  the  favourite   study  of  the  young, 
should,  by  ail  the  fragments  which  remain  of  him,  Appear  t<» 
be  a  glopmy  moralizer  upon  the   shortness  of  life,  and  far^ 
▼ery  far  from  the  teacher  of  Epicurean  indulgence:    This 
basbeen,with  probability  of  reason,acconnted  for  by  the  very 
ingenious  author  of  Translations  from  the  Greek  Anltiologyj 
trpon  the  ground  of  those  fragments,  which  we  possess  of 
Menander,  having  been  chie^  preserved  by  writers  of  a  se- 
rious and  religious  character.  With  regard  to  Aristopfaanesy 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  licentiousness  with  which  be  exposed 
living  persons  in  his  dramas,  and  from  their  gross  indecency, 
which  must  have  suited  the  tasted  of  his  audienee^  there 
bardly  appears  any  thing  io  his  writings,  with  the  exception 
of  the  rlutus,  worthy  of  the  respect  which  they  have  sq 
ptrangely  comm&ndea.    In  vain  do  we  look  ifor  Falstafis,  or 
even  for  Major  Sturgeons  ;  and  the  brilliancy  of  Farquhar 
is  still  more  out  .of  the  question  than  the  whimsicality  of 
Foote,    But  to  returi)  to  Shakspeare  dnd  his  commenta« 
tor. 

We  had  proceeded  patiently  tbrongfa  onr  task  of  review^ 
ing  E.  H.  Seymour,  till  we  arrived  at  a  passage,  where  men^  ' 
tion  is  made  of  Dr.  Johnson's  mipd  '  not  having  beei^  ori- 
ginally robust,' '  of  the  retrospect  of  a  raispent  lift*  wbi^ 
doudod  his  last  hours,  ^c.  9cc.,  and  we  then  shut  the  volume 
in  disgust.  The  remainder  of  the  work  contains  many  xe* 
Biarks  worthy  of  attention,  hot  many  eqqaHy  injudicious 
with  the  foregoing  ;  and  though  we  think  tha(  those  who' 
have  twenty-one  volumes  of  Shakspeare  may  as  well  have 
Iwenty.tliree,  to  others  we  would  pot  recoqaniend  ihe  pur-* 
chase  of  this  performance. 
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Of;  the  nin^  papers^  of  which  this  first  part  of  the  trans*' 
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actions  of  the  Uoyal  Society  for  the  present  year  coDsitts^ 
four  are  mathematical ;  and  to  these  we  shall  first  attend.  . 

n.  TM  Bakerian  Lecture  on  the  Force  of  Percumon*  fiy 
JVUHnm  Hyde  Wolla$ton. — ^The  forces  of  bodies  in  motion^ 
accordingto  Leibnitz^  Bernouilli^Scc.are  to  be  estimated  by  the 
products  of  the  masses  of  the  bodies^  and  of  the  squares  of 
€Ue  velocities  with  which  they  move.  The  Newtonians^  on 
the  contrary,  contend  that  the  forcet  of  bodies  ought  to  be 
estimated  from  "the  product  of  the  masses  and  of  the  velo* 
cities. 

To  establish  the  truth  of  these  different  measures  many 
reasonings  have  been  gone  through,  and  many  experiments 
made.  Each  party  has  appealed  to  the  same  experiments^^ 
but  of  such  experimenits  given  different  interpretations. 

It  scarcely  needs  be  remarked  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
term  force  that  can  point  out  its  import;  the  term  must 
'then  be  defined  :  and  had  the  original  agitators  of  the  con* 
troversy,  for  a  considerable  controversy  arose  on  the  mean* 
jBure  of  force,  precisely  defined  the  term  they  were  disputing 
about,  the  question  would  have  been  very  soon  reduced 
within  very  narrow  limits  of  determination.,  But^^  although 
different  definitions  may  be  given  of  the  term  force,  and  by 
consequence,  different  measures  deduced  offeree,  yet  there 
IS  perhaps  one  definition  and  measure  more  natural  and  pro- 
per than  another :  and  it  is  one  object  of  the  paper  before 
us  to  ascertain  such  measure :  a  second  object  is,  to  shew 
that  the  explanation  given  by  Newton  of  the  third  law  of 
motion  is  in  jio  wise  favourable  to  those,who  in  this  question 
have  for  distinction  been  called  Newtonians. 

Dr.  W.  neatly  and  clearly  states  the  different  inferences 
made  by  the  [ieibnitzians  and  Newtonians  from  the  same 
experiment. 

**  Let  a  ball  of  clay  or  of  any"  other  soft  and  wholly  inclf^stie 
substance  be  suspended  at  rest,  but  free  to  move  in  any  directioA 
with  the  slightest  impulse ;  and  let  there  be  two  pegs  similar  iind 
jequal  in  evep"  respect  inserted  slightly  into  its  opposite  sidqs.  Let 
therel>e  also  two  other  bodies,  A  and  B,  of  any  magnitude,  which. 
are  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  suspended  iu 
such  a  position^  that  when  perfectly  at  rest,  they  shall  be  in  contact 
with  the  extremities  of  the  opposite  pegs,  without  pressing  against 
them.  Now  if  these  bodies  were  made  to  swing  with  motions  so 
adapted  that  in  fulling  from  heights  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
fotir,  they  might  strike  at.the  same  instant  against  the  pegs  opposite 
to  them,  the  bail  of  clay  would .  not  be  moved  from  its*  place  tQ 
either  side  ;  nevertheless,  the  peg  impelled  by  \he  smaller  body  B» 
which  has  double  the  velocity,  would  be  found  to  have  penetrate 
Iwice  as  far  as  the  peg  impelled  by  A. 
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*  It  U  unnecessary  to  mdce   tlie  experimetit  precistij  as  lierar 
stated t  since  the  results  are  admittet}  as  facts  by  both  parties,  bigt 

ttpon  there  facts  they  reason  differently* 

*  One  side,  observing  that  the  ball  of  day  remains  unmoved, 
considers  the  proof  indisputable,  that  the  action  of  the  bady  A  m 
equal  to  that  of  B^  and  that  their  forces  are  properJy  measured  bjr 
their  maroenta,  which  are  equal,  because  theirirelocities  are  in  tfaip 
simple  inverse  ratio  of  the  bodies.  Their  opponents  think  it 
equally  proved  by  the  unequal  depths  to  which  the  pegs  have  penetrate 
ed,  that  the  causes  of  these  effects  are  unequal,  as  they  find  to  be  th^ 
rase  in  their  estimation  of  the  forces  by  the  squares  of  the  velodrie^ 

*  One  party  is  satisfied  that  equal  momenta  can  resist  equal  pres- 
sures during  the  sam^  time  ;  the  other  pajrty  attend  to  the  space* 
thiough  which  the  same  moving  force  is  e^certed,  and  finding  them 
iu  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  are  convinced  that  the  vU  vvoaoi 
a  body  in  motion  is  justly  estimated  by  its  magnitude  and  tbi 
square  of  its  velocity  jbintly, 

*  The  former  conception  of  a  quantity  dependent  on  the  ^nti-' 
nuance  of  a  given  vis  matrix  for  a  certain  time  miky  have  iti,ase,wheli 
correctly  applied,  in  certain  philosophical  considerations;  bat  the 
latter  idea  of  a  quantity  resulting  from  the  same  ^ce,  exerted 
through  a  determinate  space^  is  of  greater  practical  utility,  aS  it  oc- 
curs daily  in  the  usual  occupations  of  meu,  since  any  quantity  af 
work  performed  is  always  appreciated  by  the  extent  of  effect  resuhr 
ing  from  their  exertions :  lor  it  is  well  l^nown  that  the  raising  any 
great  weight  40  feet,  would  require  four  times  as  much  labour  as 
wpu-d  be  requi&ite  to^aise  an  equal  weight  to  the  height  of  10 
fcet,and  that  in  its  slow  descent  the  ibrmer  would  produce  four  times 
the  **ffect  of  the  latter  in  continuing  the  motion  of  liny  kind  of 
machine.  Moreover,  if  the  weights  so  raised  were  suffered  to  fall 
freely  through  the  heights  that  have  been  ascended  by  means  of 
lour  and  of  one  minutes*  labour,  the  velocities  acquired  Would  be  hi 
the  ratio  of  2  to  1,  and  the  squares  of  the  velocities  in  proportion  to 
the  quantities  of  labour  from  which  they  originated,  or  as  4  tol^; 
and  if  ihe  forces  acquired  by  their  descent  were  employed  in  drif- 
ing  piles,  their  more  sudden  effects  produced  would  /be  found  to  be 
in  that  same  ratio. 

*  This  species  of  fwce  has  been,  first  by  Berno villi  and  after* 
wards  by  Smeaton,  very  aptly  denominated  mechanic  force ;  and 
Avhen  by  force  of  percussion  is  meant  the  quantity  of  mechanic  force 
possessed  by  a  body  in  motion,  to  be  ebtimated  by  its  quantity  pf 
mechanic  effect,  I  apprehend  it  cannot  be  controverted  that  it  is  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  body,  and  to  the  squara  of  its 
velocity  jointly/ 

Dr.  W.  then  proceeds  to  shew  that  Newton  nejtr  defines 
ror  purposes  to  define  what  may  properly  be  called  mecha- 
nic forcf*.  J t  is  this  force>  mechanic  force,  that  it  is  most 
useful  to  consider  in  machinei^.,  and  in  questions  that  rekle 
to  tliC  eccJucniy  ot  labour.     Ibis  fo^-c^  varic*  as  tb^  &qJ99^ 
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fitftbe  velocity.  With  referen'ce  to  this  subject,  the  cde- 
braled  Smeaten  published  same  valuable  experimentsin  the 
Philosophical  Transactitmt. 

^  But  there  is  lOne  view,  in  vhidk  the  comparative  forces  <tf 
impart  of  different. bodies  was  not  examiQed  bySMEATOlT}  and  it 
inay  be  worth  while  to  shew  that  when. the  whole  energy  of  a  hoAjf 
A  is  employed  without  loss  in  j;iyi|ig  vi^ocityto  a  second  body  B^ 
the  impetus  which  B  receives  is  in  all  ca^^  ^qjo^l  to  that  of  A,  jan4 
the  force  transferred,  to  B,  or  by  it  to  any  third  bodyC^Xifalso  COiQ** 
municated  withQ;^t  loss^  and  duly  esti^nated  as  a  .mechanic  iorce)^  it 
al^l^ays  equal  to  that  from  which  it  originfited. 

*  As  the  simplest  case  of  entire  transfer,  the  body  A.  may  he  supr* 
posed  to  act  upon  B  in  a  direct  line  through  the  medium  of  a  ligh,t 
spring,  so  contrived  that  the  spring  is  prevented  by  a  ratchet  from 
returning  in  the  direction  towards  A,  but  expands  again  entirely 
in  the  direction  towards  B,  and  by  that  means  exerts  the  w>hQle! 
forcewhiohhad  been  wound  up, by  the  action  ofA>  in  giving  mo- 
tion to  B  done.  In  this  case,  since  the  moving  force  of.  the  spring 
is  ttie/same.upon  each  of  the  bodies,  the  accelerating  force  actiiig 
^  upon  Bat  eadi  point  is  to  the  retarding  force  opposed  to  A  at  the 
correspondiqg  points  in  the  Reciprocal  ratio  pf  the  bodies,  and  t<he! 
iquares  of  the  velocities  produced  and  destroyed  by  its  actiou 
> through  a  given  space  will  consequently  be  in  that  same  ratio.  The 
;momentum9  which  is  in  the  simple  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  bodies^ 
might  consequently  be  encreased  at  pleasure  by  tlie  means  proposed, 
in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  bodies  employed  ;  and  if  momentum 
were  an  efficient  force  capable  of  reproducing  itself,  and  of  overcom- 
ing friction  in  proportion  to  its  estimated  magnitude,  the  addition- 
al force  acquired  by  such  a  means  of  increase  might  be  employed 
for  counteracting  the  usual  resistances,  and  perpetual  motion  would 
be  easily  effected.  But  since  the  impetus  remains  unaltered,  it  is 
evident  that  the  utmost  which  the  body  B  could  effect  in  return, 
would  be  the  reproduction  of  A's  velocity,  and  restitution  of  its  en- 
tire mechanic  force  neither  increased  nor  diminished,  excepting  by 
.the  necessary  imperfection  of  machinery.  The  possibility  of  per- 
petual motion  is  consequently  inconsistent  with  those  principles 
which  measure  the  quantity  of  force  by  the  quantity  of  its  exteuded 
cffept,  or  by  the  square  of  the  velocity  which  it  can  produce/  ^ 

This  paper  is  n  short  on€,  but  it  is  ably  ^rawn  tip>  an4. 
deserves  the  consideration  of  our  English  marhemalicians'^ 
.wbo^  in  general^  suppose  Leibnitz  and  Bernoulli  tpjbftve 
erred  in  their  estimation  of  forces.  ,        - 

HI.  M,  Buei  on  imaginary  QuanHtiei.  June  ^,  1805. 
*-*It  is  well  knowti  to  matlieoiaticians  that,  the  doc- 
trine of  iinpossible  quantities  is  attended  with  considerable 
diSiculties  :  How  can  we,  keepi^  inviolate  tl»€  logical  con- 
duct of  oor  investigations,  employ  syjx^t^ols  tbdt  ao^it  of  n9 

Cbit.  Rkv.  Vol.  9.  December,  lb06.  C  « 
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specification  I  which  cannot  he  evolved  nor  nnmtiAc9lij€9^ 
poanded-f  The  difficulty  of  making  an  intelligible*  pi^Ue^ 
and  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions  is  qot  inconsiderar 
ble  :  and  some  writers  have*  in  a  manner^  cut  asunder  the 
knot  which  they  could  not  unloose  :  they  havedeeUred  "all 
en^ployment  of  impossible  quantities  to  be  unsafe  and  no-^ 
gatory^  and  all  operations  conducted  by  their  aid,absoVntely> 
and  without  reservation^  unintelligible  ;  while  those  wh^ 
have  ventured  to  call  in  the  aid  of  such  quantities,  or  symi- 
4k>Is,  have  been  anathematised  as  havitig  forfeited  all  claim 
to  clearness  of  conception  and  to  logical  accuracy. 

There  is  s^'arcely  any  subject  fit  for  mathematical  inves- 
tigation, that  may  not  be  investigated  without  the  aicfof 
impossible  quantities  :  but  many,  subjects  are  most  commo- 
diously  investigated  by  their  aid.  Such  aid  then  is  deoirar 
ble,  and,  if  we  can  legitim»4ly,  we  ought  to  avail  our^ves 
of  it«  it  is  not  in  our  present  purpose,  nor  is  it  called  J(Mr 
by  the  occasion,  to  institute  a  discussion  on  this  su^ects, 
Yet  we  are  convinced  of,  oiv  at  least  we  believe  in,  the  |egi» 
iimacy  of  the  conclusions  obWined  by  the  aid  of  imag[ipary 
quantities.  In  the  present  memoir  we  find  M.  Bue^  ootbe 
same  side  and  of  the  same  opinion,  whom,  neverthelefs,  we 
cannot  regard  as  an  ally  ok  auxiliary  :  he  does  not  indeed 
shew  that  theycian  be  legitimately  employed,  but  rather  in- 
vests them  With  certain  wonderful  and  mysterious  properties: 
w^are  content  if  they  could  be  shewn  to  perform  the  ordinary 
functions  of  common  symbols;  but  he  gives  to  them  a  supe- 
rior and  fnore  powerful  agency  :  they  are  the  means  of  un- 
folding truths  concealed  ^om  the  eyes  of  all  preceding  geo^ 
metricians »  After  some  preliminary  observations  on  the 
signs  +  — ,  M.  Buee  proceeds  to  ibe  explanation  of  the 

«gn  V — 5  •'  I  entitle  this  article,'  says  he, '  on  the' sign  V  — J»- 

and  not  on  the  quantity  of  the  imaginary  unity    y^— i; 

since  V  —  I  is  a  particular  sign  joined  to  a  real  unity  1,'  and 
not  a  particular  quantity.  It  is  a  new  adjecti  vejoined  to  thf 
ordinary  substantive  1,  and  not  a  new  substantive.*  This 
k  father  fanciful  and  unsatisfactory,  but  plakit  in  Gom|)a- 
rison  of  what  follows. 

•  |/ — I  signifies  neither  addition  norsobstyactian';*  wbdl 
then  does  it  signify  i  M«  Bue6  answers  the'  question,  attff 
M%yi  *  it  m^^n^perpendiakkrit^,  of  which  t&e  charatteristi- 
cal  property  is,  that  Vll  the  points  of  Ibe  perpendicular  ate 
e(^ually  distant  from  pottits  plaoed  at  eq^ial  distances,  oir 

rach  side  of  its  foot.  The  sign   V— 1  cji^m$e»  aU  this^ani 
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tn  order  to  pro<re  thki^—l  signifies  this  perpendicularity, 
"M.  Baee  takes  a  point  in  a  straight  line,  and  setaijofF  a  linfe 
^  1   to  the  left,  and  another  line  to  the  right  :^— ij  thcJa 

the  perpendicular  of  equal  length  =  y  1. — 1=  V — ?• 

{s  it  not  dbvioii^  that  ih^  Is  i  b'tlMness  of  a9sutn()tidn,^  aj(3 
that  the  conclusion  is  built  on  certiaiti  turned  premise**? 
Why  is  thfe  line  taken  to  the  right,— I  i  It  can  bnljr  by  is- 
iutnption  be  — -I  :  fbr  if  we  dra^  the  ordinate  to  a  clrH^i 
^iich  ordinate  equals  the  square  root  of  ttie  rectangle  undeli: 
the  abscissas,  and  if  the  principle  of  M.  Bue6  were  a  natu- 
ral one,  or  flowed  fr6ni  previous  conventions  made  in  ofdi« 
nary  calculation,  one  of  the  abgve  ihentioned^  at|seiss^ 
bught  to  Bfe  positive,  and  the  otiier  neg^ative. ,  put  i^  th«  as^- 
kumpliori  fee  a  mere  assumption,  why.is  it  jiotecjually  l^j/itful 
to  draw  aline  from  a  point  in  a  right  line^  and  ItHHinecli^ 

the  right  lirife  at  an  angle ;?,  and  tp  make  it  equal  V — ix  ^ 

In  such  Assumption  the  sign  y — 1  would 3enot(i  not  perpen- 
dicularity^ but  a  certain  inclination  of  one  line  to  another. 

;  What  we  mean  to  shew,  1^,  thlit  this  nieaning  of  the  ^ -r-l 
U  by  no  meaiis  lidtural,  that  is,  a  cohse(}tienbe  fr6m  the  cotn- 
inon  principles  df  ealbulatidn  ;   bdt   that  it  depends  oti   a 

t'  ratuitous  j^sum^tiori,  and  that  the  $ign    -j/ — 1  cinly  signi- 
es  perped^ularit^  in  consequence  df  such  assuniption; 

*  The  sign  i/—l  expresses  all  this,  and  it  i^  this  only  that 
It  expresses,'  says  M.  Buee.  In  questions  then^  in  w^ich 
ttiere  is  no  referetice  to   liries  and   perpendiculars,    btit  i^ 

which  v^—1  entiers,  what  can  such  sigh  niean  ?  M*  JBue6 
inusc  niuke  it  mean  pitpendiiialarity ,  Or  hi$  assertion  is'no* 
thing  worth.  It  can  only  tje  made  to  mqan  perpenijicula- 
rity  by  sduie  iianslation  of  the  conditions,  &c.of  ^he  ^rpblen^ 
into  ffeometrical  larigiiage  ;but  oa\jrhat  principle  shf^iU  sHidi 
iransiation  rei*t  ?  On  abstract  grounds  therefor?,  th|ere  arc 
insuperable  objectibns  to  &1.  Buee's  pmiciple  of  explana- 
tion. 

But  the  detailed  arid  particular  explanations  tdemselves 
jifTord  no  satisfaction.  ^  It  Is  nfecessary,!  says  the  author, 
f  to  distinguish  perpendicUljiritv  iddifcated  by  this  si^n  from 
those  which,  the  signs  stn.  aild  cos.  indicate.  These  latter 
siffoji^aiinot  Indicate  vpetpeiidlGulafilJp^  ifje  Oiie  <ehhout  the 
ouier,  nor  except  that  the  one  and  the  other  arf  attached 
io  the.  saoae  qtiantTty.  Thus  sin.  d  tL  cos,  a,  indicate  pro- 
^rly  the  perpendicularly^  of  one  to  the  other:  but  sinva  and 

fc&s.  i  d6  Ddt  indicate  it;  «  iZ—i,  6n  the  coHtraryJndicat«« 
'  C  c  ^ 
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relatively  to  a^  a  situation  perpendicular  to  these  of  +  a  add  of 
—  a/    Uentle  reader^  do«  thou  understand?  the  morose  ctl- 
tic  acknowledges  the  darkness  of  his  intellect. 
We  have  illready  noticed  that  in  certain  questions  entirely 

remote  from  the  proviijcc  of  geometry,  the  sign  V-^  ^"^^ 
occur>  an4  that,  consequently,  in  such  questions^  M.  B^^^  * 
principle  of  perpendicularity  could  only  he  applied  by  y " 
tue.of  some  subsidiary  iUusUation.  On  this  head  he  tuu» 
expresses  himself : 

*  Although  perpemfecu/anVy  is  properly  the  only  quantity  indt* 

cated  by  the  sign  ^ — 1,  we  may  make  it  signify  figuratively,  a 
quality  totally  different,  so  that  we  may  reason  on  this  quality  as  we 
would  reason  on  the  perpendicular  iteclf.  For  example,  if  -f-  *  re- 
presento  a  sum  possessed,  and  —  s  the  same  sum  due,  I  say  th^ 

9  yf — I  may  represent  the  same  sym  neither  possessed  nor  due,  since 
we  may  reason  on  this  latter  sum  relatively  to  the  others,  as  on  the 
line  AD,  relatively  to  the  lines  AB,  AC.' 

*  In  fact,  in  the  same  manner  as  any  point  of  the  line  AD  is 
equally  distant  from  points  of  the  lite  CD,  which  are  at  the  same 
distance  from  A,  so,  any  part  whatever  of  the  sum  which  is  neither 
possessed  nor  due^  is  in  an  equal  situation  relatively  to  the  equal 
parts  of  the  sum  possessed  and  of  the  sum  due*  Active  possession 
being  then  expressed  by  -f"*  and  the  debt  •r  passive  possession  by  — , 
the  negationp  not  of  the  sum,  but,  of  its  possession,  whether  acair  ot 

passive,  may  always  be  expressed  by  V  — t' — !  ! ! 

Upon  this^hy  way  of  parallel  and  illustration,  we  remsnrk, 
that  these  are  processes  of  reasoning  by  which  we  clearly 
apprehend  certain  truths ;  to  such  processes  we  may  prehx 
the  sign  -4- ;  again^  there  are  other  processes,  the  fallacy  of 
'which  we  are  enabled  cleprriy  to  ascertain,  and  which  are 
manifestly  false  :  such  may  and  have  the  sign  —  prefixed 
to  them  :  thirdly,  there  is  M*.  Buec's  process  which  comes 
not  under  the  conditions  of  the  prededing;  cases  ;  it  does  not 
lead  to  truth  ;  it  does  not  involve  a  manifest  error,  such  as^ 
S— 1=4 ;  it  is  a  process  of  which  we  can  make  nothing,  and 

therefore  may  be  properly  characterized  by  the  sign  y^*^ 
In  a  problem  that  follows,  the  author  puzzles  us.  io  no 
small  degree,  by  speaking  of  a  certain  number  of  Uvresthat 
,are  either  property  or  a  deb^,  or  a  mm  neither  possessed  nor 
due.  , 

Bat  under  the  spells  of  M.  Bue'q,  it  is  not  that  lines  an^ 
livres  are  alone  endowed  with  miraculous  powers ;  certain 
porliopa  of  time  have  very  curious  properties.    Very  few 
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persons  would  suspect  —  ^  v^l      1 1/— ito  be  the  cxptes* 

a       +  s 

sion  for  the  present  entire  month  :  yet  such,  accordino*  to 
our  author,  ia  the  case;  and  after  unfolding  the  meaning 
of  the  above  expression,  that  our  wonder  may  not  cool,  he 
tells  us  in  the  next  line  that  o,  the  true  expression  fpr  the 
pres€nt;*has  two  significations. 

But  that  we  may  not  be  guilty  of  unfairly  garbling  the 
meaning  of  the  author,  we  subjoin  part  of  his  explanation 
of  this  sign  ty^-— i  — ^y/— 1, 

2 

/  There  Will  be  discovered  perhaps  a  •  species   of  paraloalsm  ia 
,thc  equation  ^iLlLlZi'^i^Lz}^^^*  ^^  which  I  make  the  spactf 

of  a  mouth  equal  to  zero.  But  we  must  observe,  first,  that  this 
equalion  resembles  the  phrase  of  a  man,  who  after  wandering,  finds 
himself  at  the  point  from  which  he  wished  to  depart,and  says,"  I  am 
Bat  more  advanced,  after  travelling  so  far,  than  I  should  bare  been  if 
"I  had  remained  quiet ;"  for  time  is  for  the  mind  what  space  is  far^ 

the  body ;  2diy,  We  must  observe  that  —^V—i^t  ^^\  \^  ^^^ 

f  .2 

sign  only,  as  well  as  o :  The  thing%  are  not  what  I  equat,  but  the 
signs  that  present  these  things  under  a  particular  point  of  view*  \ 
make  them  eqtial,  since  in  the  actual  example,  I  am  able  to  reason 

on  the  thing  which  the  double  sign  4-\/ — 1  —  i/"-^,  as  on  that 
which  the  sign  o  presents,  and  since  the  one  and  the  other  of  these 
signs  conduct  me  to  the  same  consequences.  This  equation  is  not 
real.  It  is  anly  artificial,  as  every  other  is  in  algebra.  It  purposes 
to  say,  *^  a  month  of  .which  we  make  abstractibn  is  (relatively 
to  consequences)  eqnal  to  a  month    which  does  not   exist.     In 

/  "^mX""'^"^    ^"^I  \  it  is  the  quality  of  the  past  or  of  the  fu- 

ture,  which  is  equal  to/zero.  In  o,  it  is  the  quantity  of  the  past 
and  of  the  future,  whichis  so/ 

This  quantity  y— T-— VyA^T  is  made  to  mean  and  to 

say  a  great  deal.  It  is  as  pregnant  with  meaniqg  as  the 
Bdmtn,  in  the  Bourgeois  Ge^tilhomm^,  Bel  rnen,  say?  the 
fictitious  Turk.  CovieHe  thus  interprets  it  to'M.  Jourdain  5. 
^  II  dit  que  vous  alliez  vite  avec  lui  vous  preparer  pour  \^ 
cereipoiue^  afin  4e  voir  ensui^e  votre  fiUe,  et  de  conclujc^ 
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le  mtriage'.  M.  Jourdain  replies,  '  Tant  dc  etioaes  m 
deux  moU* !  !  ' Tant  decbosesen  deux  signet  /'  will  inanyl 
plain  and  sober-minded  matbematician  exclaim. 

Very  few  of  our  readers^  we  presume,  are  acauainted  with 
tbe  verbal  refiilements,  and  fne'lapbysical  subtleties  of  th^ 
•Id  scboolmen :  yet  of  such  ibey  may  form  k  tolerably  good 
dotion  frooi  several  passaiges  in  this  memoir,'    For  in^tance^ 

*Tben  +  q  signi6csthat  the  quantity  q  has  the  quality  of  be- 

ing  additive;  — g,  that  it  issubstractive;    y  V — 1  that  it  is  neither 

additive  nor  substractive:  that  consequently  ^\/ — I  is  foreign  tq 
the  equation  containing  +5^  or  — g . 

*  Ir,  is  tiecessary  to  remark  here,  that  to  be  foreign  (strangcjr} 
docs  not  signify  to  be  nothing,' but  io  h^  regatded' os'noiAing,  In 
the  present  example  to  ^e/ore/^fn  signifies,  neither  additive  nor  sub- 
•tractive:  to  2»«  noM/n^  signifies,  additive  and  substractive  at  the 
same  time/  .      , 

Again  : 

*  Thus  the  equation  BD=  0,  may  be  transited  by  this  propo- 
sition :  the  figure  BD  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  two  abstract 
unities.  This  proposition  does  not  involve  a  Contradicttoii,  but  t^ 
presents  iio  sense :  the  ideas  which  it  conpects  are  not  opposed^  but 
dupirateJ         * 

Perhaps  by  this  time  our  rea^er^  are  satisfied  with  t^es^ 
imaginary  reasonings.  It  is  scarcely  riecessary  for  us  to 
«ay,  that  the  whole  nremoir  is  whimsically  absurd,  and  elabo- 
rictely  erroneous.  Into  the  volumes  of  our  Transactions,  it 
had  found  it6  way  ;  but  the  coaimiltee  pf  the  Royal  Society 
are  not  censurable  tor  its  insertjop,  for  they  ^nnually  declare, 
that  they  are  not  answeyabl^  for  the  pr<ipr>ety  of  any  rea- 
soniQgs  coniaineS  in  the  papers  inserted  in  their  volumes. 

Vi!.  TIU  Application*  of  a  Method  of  Differences  to  tlfi 
Species  of  Sines  whose  Sums  are  obtained  hy  Mr.  Landen\ 
hif:the  iieip  of  impossible  <luintfties.  BfMr.  Benjamin 
Gompertz.      tonimunicattd    by    the  '  Rev.    Nr  Maskej/line; 

If  we  liave  a  series   of  termt^,  as         • 

a  sin.  pz  +  6  sin.  (.P'\'q)z  +'p  sin.  (/?4-2</)-2 +&c. 
then  the  r***  term  of  such  series  is^;    '     .. 

(  a  +  («—  1  )/i'  -\'n--X.  >/— e  d"  +kc.)    ,  — 

S  ;        .      ,  — T         *  -     ^  sin.  pz  +  «— 1.43) 

Mud  we  sliall  have  the  sum  of  tbe  above  seriesj  by  collectiot 
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together  thfe  values  bf  the  seAieral  parts  of  the  ex^Aressioh  of 
tKe  w*  term,  substituting  successively  for  n,  the  nanibeis 
1,  2,  S,  4,  5,  &c. 

The  calculation^  ho  we  verbis  not  without  iu  diflScqlty;  and 
on  this  subject  much  has  been  written  by  Bossut,  Academy 
of  Sciences,  by  Euler,  Bernoulli,  Lexell  in  the  17th  and 
IJth  volumes  of  the  Novi  Commentarii.  These  authors 
however  have  directed  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  summa- 
tion of  series,  as 

•  ops,  nr  +  cos.  (n^^l)  x-^&c, 

.  stui  nz^r{^  BWi  {n  +'^p) z  +  sin,  (^/  +  2p)  z  4-  8lc. 
and  ha>'e  slightly  <vnly   touched  on  the  sum  of  »eiies  ar* 
ringed  by  the  cosines  and  sines  of  arcs^  in  arithraeticul  pro- 
gression^  the  po-efficientij  pf  the  terms  being  quantities, — 
the  n^*  di^erenpes  of  which  (quantities  are  equal.  Mr.  Oom- 
pert2  goes  farther  thai)  these  matheniaticians^  and  exhil;?its 
a  method  for  summarv  series, 
a -f- b.  COS.  z  +  p.  cos. Qz^ &c. 
a  sin.  2  +  ft.  sin.  2  z  rjr  p.  *iq.  S  z  +  8cg.  > 

IX.  On  the  Quantity  (ind  Yfiloeity  of  the  Solar  Motion* 
By  William  HerschelL- •TiiU  is  a  continuation  of  tn« 
learned  astronomer 's4nve$tigations  on  a  subject  of  great 
difficulty,  and,  we  may  ^dd,  of  great  uncertainty.  The 
aito  of  Dr'.  H.'s  reasonings  \and  inferences,  is  to  point 
out  a  certain  part  in  the  heaveus  towards  which  the  sun  is' 
moving,  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  moving.  In  the 
present  paper  he  has  constructed  several  tables  and  diagrams 
.  for  the  illustration  and  confirmation  of  his  opinioas. 

The.  siinplicity  of  his  hypothesis  is  certainly  a  great  ar* 
gament  in  its  favour:  it  is  undoubtedly  more  9  m pie  and 
more  concordant  with  the  laws  of  the  ordinary  pUenoinen(> 
of  nature,  to  suppose  the  solar  system  iu  motion,  and  the 
motion  of  the  stars  to  be  parallactic,  than  to  suppose  proper 
motious  to  the  stars  directed  towards  no  certaid  point  aod 
regulated  by  no  certain  law.  But  then,  in  support  of  this, 
hypothesis.  Dr.  H.  uses  several  assumptions:  he  assumes 
the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  proportional  to  their  lustre  : 
the  fact  may  be  so,  but  at  present  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis, 
and  which  advances  no  very  strong  claim  for  admission 
from  its  probability.  It  does  not  suit  our  phlegm,  [f  the 
solar  system  be  in  motion  towards  certain  parts  in  the  hea- 
vens, the  cause  of  such  motion  will  form  a  curious  object  of 
enquiry.  Dr.  H.  thinks  that  the  solar  system  may  be  at- 
tracted towards  large  gloi)ular  collections  of  stars  that  hav€ 
been  discovered  .  to  him  by  his  great  telescope.  But  mere 
attraction,  or  motion  in  consequence  of  such  attraction,  will 
not  be  sufficient,  and  he  thinks  that  a  projectile  ancl 
motion  must  be  called  in,  for  the  purpo^  of  ej^« 
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this  point  some  of  bis  observftUooswUl  be  mtecesUog  to  oojd 
irca^rs. 

*  *  The  second  way  of  the  constmction  of  a  rery  powerAiI  ceBtrfct 
may  be  joint  atiractron  of  a  great  nuipber  of  stars  uoited  into  one 
condensed  gronp. 

^The  actual  existence  of  snch  gronps  of  stars  bas  already  been 
proved  by  observations  made  ^itb  my  largef  instruMents^  patny  of 
those  objects,  which  were  looked  upon  as  nebuloos  patdies,  harviBi^ 
been  completely  resolved  into  stars  Uy  my  40- and  20  fee^ telescopes* 
For  instance,  the  nebula  discovered  l^  Dr.  HaUey  in  the  year  174^1t 
in  which  the  di^coverer^  and  other  observers  after  him,  have  seen  no 
^tar,  I  b^ve  ^ascertained  to  be  a  globular  cluster,  containing,  by  % 
rough  calculation,  probably  not  less  than  fourteen  thoosaud  stars. 
From  the  known  laws  of  gravitation,  we  are  assured  that  ^is  cluster 
iQust  hav^  a  very  powerful  attractive  centre  of  gravity,  which  may 
be  able  to  keep  many  far  distant  celestial  bodies  in  control, 

'  But  the  compi^sition  of  an  attractive  centre  is  not  limited  to 
cms  such  cluster.  An  union  of  many  of  them  will  fdrif)  a  still  mote 
powerful  centre  of  gravitation,  ^hose  in^eirce  may  extend  to  a 
whole  region  of  scattered  stats.  To  prove  that  J  argue  entirely 
from  observations,  I  shall  mention  that  another  nebula  discoveted 
\ty  Mr»  Messier  in  the  year  17S1^  is  by  the  same  instnunents  also 
proved  tQ  consist  of  stars  ;  and  though  they  are  seemingly  coap* 
pressed  into  a  much  smaller  space  and  have  also  the  ^appearance 
of  smaller  stars,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  these  circumstances 
are  only  indicati9hs  of  a  greater  distance,  and  that  bdng  a  globular 
cluster,  perfectly  resembling  tke  former,  the  distance  being  allow* 
ed  for,  it  is  probably  not  less  rich  in  the  number  of  its  component 
stars*  The  distance  of  these  two  clusters  from  each  othet  is  ksS 
iban  It  degrees,  and  we  ar^  certain  that  somewhere  in  the  line 
joining  these  two  grotips,  there  must  be  a  centre  of  gravitation  hi 
^perior  in  energy  to  the  single  power  o,f  attraction  that  tan  be 
lodged  in  either  of  the  clusters. 

*  I  have  seleeted  these  two  ren^arkable  objects,  mes^ly  fbr  theif 
l^auatian,  which^  is  ve^y  near  the  line  of  the  direction  of  the.  solar 
^notion  ;  but  were  it  necessary  to  bring  further  proof  of  die  eais- 
l^ce  Qf  combined  attractions,  th«  numerous  objects  of  which  I  have 
|;iven  catalogues*  would  amply  furnish  me  with  al^u^lent%• 
^  *  If  a  still  n^ore  powerfi^l  but  more  dififused  exertion  of  attraction 
$hould  be  required  than  what  may  be  found  in  tl\e  union  pf  clys- 
ters, we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stars,  not  to  say  millions, 
^oiitained  in  very  compressed  parts  of  the  milky  way,  some  of 
■which  have  already  been  pointed  out  in  a  former  paper.f  Many 
^f  the^e  ixi^nense  ^egiops  ma^  \veil  occasion  the  sidereal  motions  wfi 
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#  Phil.  Tran-s  for  1786,  p.  457  ;  for  1789,  p.  212  y  foy  i8(M?;  p.  47?." 
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are  required  to  account  for;  and  a  similaritj  iii  tiM  dire^Mi  of 
these  motions  will  want  no  illustration* 

^  With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  condensed  parts  of  tha  ailQiy 
way  and  of  the  two  clusters  that  have  been  mentioned,  we  must  re*  , 
mark  that  the  seat  of  attraction  may  be  in  any  part  of  tha  hea* 
\ens  whatsoever ;  for  where  projectile  motions  are  given  to  bodies 
that  are  retained  by  an  attractive  centre,  they  may  have  any  di- 
rection, even  th^t  at  right  angles  to  its  situation  not  excepted* 

'  It  will  give^ additional  force  to  the  arguments  I  have  used  fdr 
tb«  admission  of  far  distant  centres  of  attraction,  as  well  as  projectile 
motions  in  the  stars  that  are  connected  with,  them ;  when  we  take  ni>» 
tice  that  independent  of  the  solar  motion^  and  setting  that  entirely 
aside,  the  action  of  these  causes  will  be  equally  required  to  esplain 
the  acknowledged  proper  motions  of  the  stars.  For  if  the  sun  be  at 
Test,  then  Arcturus  must  actually  change  its  place  more  than  Z"  tkt 
y^ ar,  and  ^onsequendy  this  and  many  other  stars,  which  are  well. 
known  to  change  their  situations,  must  be  supposed  to  have  projec- 
tile motions,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  attraction  of  far  distant  cen- 
tres/ 

I.  The  CroomanJjtcturt  on  the  Arrangtmtnt  and  mecfut^ 
meal  Action  of  the  Mtacles  of  Fishes.  By  dnthoty  Carlide, 
Esq.  F.R,S.  jF.t.S.— Mr.  Uariisle  continueff  to^  pursue  his 
le'searches  into  comparative  anatonty^  a  subject  of  in^meuse 
cfxtent  and  great  utility.  'The  musolesof  fishes  have  not. 
id  tfye  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  paper,  been  examined' 
with  all  the  attention  which  they  deserved.  He 'has  there« 
fore  directed  his  exertions  to  elucidate  what  points  may  yet 
have  remained  doubtf tit  J  though,  as  we  are  informed  in  a  sott 
'of  apolc^istic  introduction,  the  suddenness  of  the  call  for 
this  communication,  which  the  public  know  is  one  not  al«» 
|t)gether  of  a  voluntary  nature,  has  compelled  Mr.  Carlisle 
to  defer  his  researches  into  the  phenomena  of  mnsciklar  mO<^ 
lions  by  a  series  of  chemical  exf»eriments,  and  t^  Kmitevea 
tfa^investigation  of  the  subject  he  has  chosen. 

It  is  impossible  to  disapprove  of  any  attempt  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  by  experimental  inquiry. 
The  parts  observed  may  not  be  at  first  sight  striking ;  they 
may  be  deficient  in  beauty,  and  destitute  of  apparent  utility  ; 
but  they  are  notwithstanding  valuable.  They  may  long  re- 
itiaih  unregarded  in  the  storehouse  of  science,  and  at  last 
be  cjrawn  forth  to  build  up  soipe  corner  of  a  theory,  or  to 
dispel  the  obscurity  pf  some  intricate  questions.  We  there- 
fore commend  Mr.  Cai^lisle's  diligeqce  and  skill  in  dissecting 
the  members  of  a  monstrous  cod,  which  appears  unex- 
if^ectedly  tq  have  passed  from  the  shop  of  the  fishmonget  to 
the  table  of  the  anatomist,  instead  of,  the  smoaking  board  of 
^n  aldennan.  We  should  contribute  little  either  to  the  in- 
jftruotion  or  pleastir^  qf  our  re^der^  ^ere  wa  to  follow  thi^ 
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geht!«man  through  the  origin  and  insertion  of  msny  unio^ 
terestingmuscles^  the  names  of  which  are  strange  eten  fo  thp 
f  dterifi^  ear. 

^  Mr.  Carlisle  has  been  at  pains  to  ascertain  the  nse  of  the 
different  fins  of  fishes.  His  method  of  di3C0Yering  ti)is 
ppiptismore  convincing  than  humane,  and  consisted  in 
successively  cutting  off  from  various  living  fish  the  fins  of 
the.  belly,  the  bppk,  the  tail,  and  the  sides.  The  cruelty  of 
e^jcperiments  on  living  animals  is  hardly  compensated  by 
their  utility,  and  at  least  we  are  happy  that  Mr«  Carlisle  has 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  mutilate  any  more  of  these  inha- 
bitants of  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  learning  tiie  action 
c*'  their  fins  in  swiawning.  We  love  the  end  better  than 
tfce  means  of  suich  soientific  inquiries.  This  paper  is  ac- 
oompanied  with  a  plate  of  a  cod  dissected,  so  as  to  shetv  its 
ftifferent  parts  with  suflScient^Jistinctness.  • 

IV;  Chemical  Experiments  on  Guaiacum.  Bif  Mr.  WiUiam 
Brande.  Communicated  by  Charter  Hatchttt,Esq.  FM.S. — 
GMiBiapum  ijras  recommended  some  time  ago,  we  do  not 
exactly  recollect  by  whom,  as  a  "fit  subject  of  a  cheniical  in- 
\esUgation.  Mr.  Brande  has  acc^ted  the  cbs^Uepge,  and 
has  h^e  presented  to  the  public  the  result  of  his  labqurs. 
yVt^SLvp  npt  very  sure,  however,  that  the  chemical  world  will 
i|2ceive<.  any  great  edification  from  this  essay.  It  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  the  nature  of  guaiacum  is  much  better  un- 
flei^siood  thao  it  was  before  the  publicatiop  of  these  researches, 
Uiough  certainly  a  few  parts  are  more  distinctly  stated,  and 
arj^  founded  upon  more  precise  ej^periments  than  they  were 
formerly. 

.  ^fter  describing  with  great  minuteness  the  njore  obvious 
{Kopqrti^s  of  this  body,  Mr.  Brande  proceeds  to  submit  it 
\o  the  action  of  various  re-agepts.  He  heats  it,  he  powders 
)t,  he  boils  it  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  tortures  it  with 
yatrio^  acids  to  compel  it  to  disclose  ita^  hidden  nature,  and 
(rjQin  the  whole  it  is  concluded  that  guai^um  is  very  diffe- 
rent fVom  the  resins,  and  from  all  other  bodies,  though  a 
bort  of  admission  is  made  at  the  end  that  perhaps  this  opinion 
js  not  sufficiently  supported  by  facts.  But  though  guaiacum 
is  generally  ranked  among  resins,  no  chemist  ever  supposed 
it  to  be  a  pure  ie«in  :  the^presence  of  lime,  which  seems  to 
surprize  Mr.  Brande,  is  so  far  from  being  unusual,  that  there 
^isiiardiy  a  vegetable  body  without  it,  aod  as  to  the  pro- 
duction-of  oxalic  acid,  it  is  equally  true,  that  multitudes  of 
4he  part»  of  animals  and  vegetables  afford  that  substance 
*%vhen  treated  in  the  same  way  with  nitric  acid.  Mr.  Brande 
has  observed  the  existence  of  ex  tractive  matter  in  guaiacum, 
iiud  has  ?eip|irjcf d  liie  effects,  of  ox^'muriatic  a9id  gas  iq 
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"rfian^ing  Ite  colour  to  green  and  blue,  which  he  jiltributcs 
*^o  different  degrees  of  oxjrdatioh.     We  have  great  doubts^^, 
-fiowever,  iipon  all  points  where  oxydation  is  proved  mqrely 
Iby  the  addition  of  some  substjance  containing  oxygen-    U 
is  obvious  that  mafny  of  these  substances  may,  and  otlen  dp 
•alter  the  constitution  o^-  the  bodifes  to  which  they  are  applied, 
^nd  force  their  elementary  parts  to  arrange  themselves  in  a 
new  order,  a  chatige  which  is  sufficient  to  account  for  great 
alterations  in  all  sensible  properties  Without  any  otbe^  sup- 
position. 

'^     V.    On  the  Direction  of  the  Radipk  and  Germen^  during 
rthe  Vegetation  of  Seeds.     By  I'homas  Andrew  Knight y  Esq. 
^f.R.S.     In  a  'Letter  to  the  Right  Hott  Sir  Joseph  Banh9j 
part.  K.B.  P.R.S.— This  enquiry  of  Mr.  Knight's  is  di- 
rected to  a  subject  which  has  not  been  much  agitated  for  a 
considerable  tinle.     |t  has  been  observed  that  in  whatever 
position  a  seed  be?  placed  to  germinate,  aqd  even  if  it  be  fre- 
quently  turned,  the  radicle  continually  makes  an  effort  to 
descend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  germen 
'^akes  precisely  ati  opposite  direction.  These  contrary  effects 
liave  been  by  some  suoposed  to  arise  from  the  influence  of 
gravitation,  and  Mt.  Knight  informs  us  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive  that  the  same  agent,  by  operating  on  bodies  so 
differently  organized  as  the   radicle   un^   germen  are,  qiay 
occasion  the  one  to  descend  and  tliQ  other  to  ascend.     Our 
imagination  in  this  instance  however  is  unable  to  follow  the  . 
rapidity  of  Mr.  Knight's  conceptions,  and  we  feel  an  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  power  of  gravi- 
tation should  cause  the  germen  to  ascend,  unless  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  a  cermen  cut  off  is  of  such  specific  gra- 
vity as  to  rise  in  the  air.     For  if  it  shoul^  by  any  misfortune 
sink  through  that  medmm,  we  do  not  see  how  gravitcttioa 
^ould  have  a^ny  effect  but  that  of  drawing  it  downwards. 
This  hypothesis,  it  appears,  has  not  been  much  strengthened 
by  facts,  and  Mr.  Knight  has  made  some  ingenious  attempts 
to  afford  a  few  experimental  arguments  to  the  adherents  qf 
gravity.    He  conceived  that  gravity  dould  only  produce  this 
effect  by  its  influence  on  the  fibres  and  vessels  during  their 
ifoFmatioQ,  or  on  the  distribution  of  the  sap,  though  how  gra- 
vitation, which  draws  every  thing  downwards,  can  tend  to 
'^n  upward  position  of  fibres,  is  hard  to  see,  and  if  we  should 
allow  some  kind  of  sap  to  he  heavier  than  another,  it  remains 
to  be  shewn,  and  is  the  real  difficulty,  why  even  the  lightest 
kind  should  induce  a  tendency  to  ascejnsion  in  the  germen* 
On  these  ideas,  however,  Mr.  Knight  resolved  to  annihilate 
the  power  of  gravity  on  the  seeds,  and  by  placing  them  in 
>11  positions  on  fi  vertical  wheel,  whiph  turned  150  thnes  iu  a 
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tammU,  to  shew  the  effect  of  the  ceDtrifugi^  force  on  ge? mi« 
natio*.  la  this  iituatiofl  the  seeda  grew,tlie  obedient  radvclQa 
sbol  outwards^  and  the  germeos  met  in  the  centre.    !3ut  aa, 
for  a  short  period^  the  seeds  had  occupied  the  same  positioa 
aa  they  would  have  done  in  the  earth,  and  as  the  sraviia^ 
^n  and  centrifugal  force  thus  acted  together^  Mr.  Knight, 
mticipating  some  slight  objections,  placed  other  seed^  of  the 
same  sort  on  a  horizontal  wheeh  and  these  germinated  so 
as  to  appear  to  be  ffoverned  partly  by  the  attraction  of  grmr 
▼Ity,  and  partly  by  the  centrifugal  force :  the  radicles  pointed 
downwards  about  ten  degrees^  belowj  and  the  germens  as 
flsany  degrees  above  the  horizon* 

Kow  aU  this  appears  to  us  very  explicable.     It  is  admitted 
bn  all  hands  that  radicles  tend  downwards,  and  germens  up- 
wards, and  this  disposition  may  be  supposed  to  depend  on 
the  structure  and  .irritability  of  the  plant,  and  is  no  morje 
extraordinary  than  that  leaves  should  tura»  always  one  side 
uppermost  even '  in  the  dark.    That  it  is  not  mere  gravita- 
tion which  influences  the  descent  of  roots  and  the  ascei^t 
of  stems,  seems  clear  from  the  possibility  of  converting  the 
loots  and  stems  of  some  plants  mutually  into  ^ach  other,  oc 
that  the  branches   become  roots,  and  the  roots,  hranchesw 
The  same  vessels  of  cuttings  of  trees  too,  every  part  of  which 
on  the  parent  plant  gravity  sent  upwards,  when  placed  in 
the  earth,  are  partly  dra\Vn  down  by  the  same  cause.     But 
if  we  grant  this  disposition  of  radicles  to  seek  the  earth,  and 
apply  it  to  Mr.  Knight's  experiments,  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence?    We  know  that  the  force  with   which  planis  di- 
rect their  roots  is  limited:  if  a  stone  obstructs  their  way  they 
So  round  it  ;  if  a  constant  effort  be  made  by  ^ny  means  to 
ivert  them  from  their  course,  it  will  be  successful  in  propor- 
tion to  its  strength  and  duration.     Jn  Mr.  Knight's  present 
experiments  then,on  these  principles  the  roots  should  all  have 
descended,  and  the  germens  ascended,  which  they  really  did. 
For  their  natural  dispositibn  drew  them  down  and  lip,  and 
the  centrifugal  fofce.  was  so  equally  distributed   that  it  fa- 
ifowred  the  natural  tendency  as   much  as  any  other,  and 
tl  at  therefoie  prevailed.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
centrJu|[?:al  fbrce  acted  exactly  like  a  gentle   pull  upon  the 
jjtascent  i  arts,  not  favouring  one  direction  more  than  ano- 
ther^     In  the  second  experiment  the  radicles  and  germens 
shewed  precisely  the  same  di;BpositioD  :  the  one  sought  the 
earth,  the  other  the  air,  and  both  were  prevented  partially 
fro*n  attainirig  their  desires,  if  we  may  say  so,  by  being  piu- 
led  in  another  direction.    We  have  long  known,  and  nobody 
douhts^that  the  roots  of  plants  seek  the  soil,  but  may  be  dir 
yen^4  ^^^^  theif^  course  by  i^^chanic^l  ^eaosj^.^^d  we  cqi^ 
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4061  ve  thti  Mr.  Knight  has  just  left  the  question  -whtm  lie 
found  it,  and  has  not  proved  ttbat  gravity  ig  the  ea««e  of 
descent  of  radicles^  and  machless  of  the  ascent  of  germent. 
The  yery  inflnenoe  of  the  water  which  drove  the  wbeels  wm 
sufficient  to  aecoant  for  the  tendeiicy  of  the  roots  of  die 
plant  to  approach  its  source,  which  was  below. 

We  would  recommend  to  Mr.  Knight,  whose  uigcn»ily 
and  industry  we  admire,  not  to  forget  in  his  future  specu- 
lations on'  (>Iant8  the  wonderful  powers  of  a  liting  tytttm,  the 
operations  of  which^^an  never  be  accounted  for  on  physical 
principles.  There  appears  in  all  beings,  animal  and  vegetal 
ble,  a  provision  for  repairing  accidents,  for  seeking  cortvei 
nienbes,  and  for  repelling  external  attacks,  for  which  phi- 
losophers have  in  vain  laboured  to  account,  and  which  phy« 
aicians  have  been  satisfied  to  call  in  the  human  body  the  vk 
vudicaiHx  natura.  Plants  as  well  as  animals  seek  their 
welfare  through  every  obstruction ;  and  mechanical  philoso^ 
phy  will  be  found  as  inadequate  to  elucidate  the  actions  of 
vegetable  as  of  animal  life.  How  vain  would  it  be  to  endea«  - 
Tour  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  growth  of  animals  b^ 
the  operation  of  gravity  !  The  human  faetus  for  great  pari 
of  its  existence  lies  with  its  feet  upwards,  and  its  extremities 
are  smaller  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  adult ;  but  nobody 
will  say  that  this  is  caused  by  gravity  drawing  the  fluidsdown« 
wards^  and  depriving  the  legs  of  their  share  of  nourisiiment. 
Yet  we  know  something  of  the  anatomy  of  man,  while  of  that 
of  plants,  the  vessels  of  which  perform  a  great  part  in  produc- 
ing all  these  disputed  phenomena,  we  are  in  a  state  of  com- 
paratively profound  ignorance. 

Mr.  Knight's  arguments  drawn  from  the  growth  of  Irees^ 
are  quite  inconclusive,  and  the  facts  remarked  by  him  may" 
be  explained  on  grounds  directly  opposite  to  those  which  he 
has  taken.  But  we  .cannot  afford  more  room  to  the  consi- 
deration of  this  paper,  to  which  we  mu§t  not  fotget  to  allovr 
its  due  merit  of  ingenuity  and  industrious  observation. 

VI.  A  Third  Series  of  Experiments  on  an  urtificial  Snij 
itance,  which  possesses  the  principal  characteriUic  Propertin 
of  Tanning  with  some  Remarks  on  Coat.  By  Charles  Hat-* 
ehcit,  Esq.  FdLS, — ^The  observations  of  this  ingenious  che- 
mist must  always  be  rrceiyed  with  great  pleasure  by  every  * 
lover  of  that  science  to  which  he  devotes  his  time.  Toe  me- 
rit of  this  series  of  experinients  on  tannin,  we  have  before 
had  occasion  to  notice :  and  if  we  do,  not  now  enter  into  any 
very  long  discussion  regarding  the  contents  of  the  present 
communication,  it  is  because  we  have  already  alluded  in  il 
iormer  critique  to  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Hatchet*    In  tbtf 
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present  paper  we  are  presented  with  si  number  of  experlifieht^ 
upon  tbe, effects  of  sulpbnric  acid  upon  various  oiU,  resins^ 
and  other  vegetable '  bodies^  of  which  man j  produced  the 
artificial  tannm>  and  probably  all  would  have  done  so^  had 
the  process  been  stopped  at  the  necessary  period.    Somti 
Dbservations  are  also  made  on  the  possibility  of  applying  tbi^ 
mf  thod  of  forming  the  tanning  principle  to  the  praclica)  ad- , 
vantages  of  the  arts>  and  it  appears  highly  probable  that  tSL 
long  time  will  not  elapse  before  something  of  the  sort  be 
effected.    But  it  is  not  in  this  view  only  that  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Hatchettare  likely  to  benefit  the  world.    He  ha^ 
opened  the  way  to  a  Wng  series  of  investigations^  the  result 
of  which  will  probably  be^to  throw  a  wonderful  light  on  th^ 
operations  of  the  chemistry  of  nature^  and  perhaps  to  edabl^ 
us  to  form  many  of  those  products^  pn  which  rarity  or  pecu^ 
liar  excellence  confer  an  extraordinary  value.    The  most 
economical   manner  of  forming  the  tannin  artificially,  r^ 
found  by  the  author  of  this  paper  to  be^  after  extracting  all 
the  natural  tannin  by  water  to  roast  the  residuum  and  mois* 
ten  ii  with  nitric  acid^  and  in  general  it  appears  that  most 
vegetable  substances  may  be  treated  with  advantage  in  thi^ 
way.     It  seems  highly  probable  that  peat  may  be  applied 
successfully  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  that  substance,  which 
a  fjew  years  ago  served  no  purpose  but  to  afford  fuel  to  som^ 
of  the  most  wretched  parts  of^the  country,  may  not  only  b^ 
converted,  as'  has  lately  been  discovered,  into  valuable  mai 
nure,   but  aid  in  the  formation  of.  one  of  the  most  essential 
products  of  a  civilized  couulry,  that  of  leather.  .This  paper 
concludes  with  some  observation*  oil  the  nature  of  coal,  which 
Mr.  Hiitchett  seems  disposed  to  eonsider  as  of  aqueous  ori- 
gin.    We  do  not  wonder  at  this  :  it  is  natural  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  so  remarkably  successful  in  the  inves.' 
tigation  of  the  changes  of  vegetable  matter  in   the  humid 
way,  stiould  push  his  doctrine  as  far  as  it  will  go,  but  he  ad- 
mits the  striking  results  of  Sir  James  Hull's  experiments  oit 
the  fusion  of  animal  and  vegetable  substauces  under  com- 
p/esision,  and  expresses  a  wish  in  which,  flfll  must  j6in,  tnat 
that  expert  and  profound  philosopher  should  proceed  in  tire 
investigation  of  the  action  of  heat  oh  6rganized  boUiesf.  Mr. 
Hatcbett,  it  appears,  does  not  intetid  to  pdrsue  farther  ihe^ 
econolinical  inquiry  into  the  formation  of  artrficral  tannin. 

VIU:  yin  Account  of  a  small  Lobeofthe  Human  Ptostat^ 
Gland,  uyhkh  has  not  bej'ors  been  taken  Notice  of  by  Jf(a* 
tomists.  %  Evcrard  HomCj  Esq.  F.R.S.-S/lr.  Home,^ 
whose  anatomical  and  chirurgical  skill  is  well  known  to  th^ 
f  trbiie,  hqre  describes  a  new  iobie  of  the  prostate  jjlaud^^of  ritf' 
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great  Importance  in  its  iiat«rtil  slate  ;  butwhicli,;bjitaais* 
cased  eplargeiijent,  becomes  the  soured  of  serious  inconveof- 
ence.  The  paper  is  ftccprnpanied  with^  plate,  ^bich  shews 
very  clearly  the  sitnaiioncrf  this  lobe.  .       . 


Art.  Vm^^Pragments  upon  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Ew 

rope.     Translated  from  the  German  of  the  Chevalier  Fred. 

Gentz,justpiibiishcd.    Svo.  *7s.6d.     Peltier.     I8O6. 

M.  GENTZ,  the  author  pf  these  *  Fragments/  is  kuowa 
to  the  public  by  seve/al  publications,  which  discover  inge- 
nuity, knowledge,  and  what  may  be  ^called  the  art  of  writ- 
ing ;  but  they  have  never  passed  the  boundaries  of  sophistry* 

He  is  always  either  ignorant,  or  he  conceal^  the  knowledge 
of  primary  causes  ;  and  he  ascribes  the  origin  of  errors^  and 
calamities,  to  events,  the  effects  of  errors  and  calamitieswhiok 
Jhe  wholly  overlooks. 

M^  Gcntz  assumes  as  a  truth,  that  the  struggle  of  the 
Prench  revolution,  and  of  ihe  combined  powers,  is  like  th^ 
war  of  the  gods  and  the  Titans,  or  contending  between  good 
and  evil. 

This  perhaps,  in  no  period  of  the  contest,  would  be  proved 
to  be  the  case.  The  refusal  to  France,  in  its.  first  com- 
mendable efforts  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  its  government,  was 
a  crime  against  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  punishment* 
of  which  are  now  inflicting  on  Europe. 

The  extravagancies  and  atrocities  of  the  French  revolu* 
tion,  were  effects,  not  of  the  spirit  of  reform,  for  it  exhibited 
itself  in  wise  and  moderate  propositions;  npt  of  atheism,  for 
it  was  never  adopted  but  by  a  drunken  populace,  as  a  tem- 

f*  orary  pretence  for  depredation;  but  of  the  incessant  iu- 
rigues  of  (he  agents  of  foreign  powers,  whose  ofcjiyct  w^s, 
by  the  example  of  France,  to  terrify  the  surrounding  na- 
tions from  any  projects  or  hopes  of  reforming  the  abuses  of 
their  own  governments. 

In  this  dreadful  project  they  succeeded  for  a  time  ;  but 
while  they  have  left  the  people  without  hope,  they  have  ac- 
celerated their  own  danger. 

The  French  revolution,  intended  as  a  vortex  for  France 
-only,  into  which  might  be  thrown  the  philosophers  and  reu- 
^oners  bt  Europe,  is  opening  and  daily  extending  its  tre- 
menciou^  crater,  and  will  involve  in  it  all  its  avthbrs.  For 
Jtls  in  vAin  ihat  such  declaimers  as  M.  Gentz  dwell  on  com- 
binations, alter  combinations  of  ministers  without  wisdom, 
iand  cabinets  without  virtue,  againU  a  devaslf(ting  tprretit,  the 
ingredients  and  fuel  of  which  nave  been  principally  furnished. 
hy  them^elvea. 
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Tbeie  ^  Fra^ents/tt  most  be  conlessed^  exhibit  the  sja« 
tematic  perfidies  of  France  in  strong  coloan.  Bat  whiit  'had 
France  tor  tea  ye^n  experienced  from  the  cabinets  of  -^n- 
rope?  Where  are  the  lessons  giren  ber  in  wisdom^  Justice^  ^nd 
humanity  f  If  there'be  a  Providence  (which  all  men  believe 
except  atheists  and  hypoerUa)  there  must  be  retributions  ; 
and  man^  of  those  who  see  in  Bonaparte  every  thing  that 
is  unprincipled  and  perfidiet|s^  see  in  him  also  the  scourge  of 
justice,  ana  the^nister  of  •  .  •  vengeance !        ^; 

If  the  eloquence  of  M.  Gentz  ana  his  credit  with  political 
cabinets  were  employed  in  persuading  Ihedi,  even  now,  %o 
.  reform  their  own  errors  and  abuses^  he  might  assist  in  pro« 
ducing  some  amelioration  of  the  impending  catastrophe  of 
Europe.  His  present  description  of  the  measures  and  con* 
quests  of  France,  promote  rather  than  impede  them,  by 
impressing  on  the  ntinds  of  bis  readers  the  most  hopeless  and 
desponding  sentiments. 

The  re^er  may  judge  between  us  and  the  autfaar,   after 
perusing  the  following  paragraph, 

<  But  if  reason  aad  experience  compel  us  to  pronounce  that  imiff- 
ference  to  the  public  good,  which  characterizes  a  very  great  pr#* 
portion  of  the  people  of  our  time,  an  iucnrable  evil ;  what  are 
we  to  think  of  soother  error,  which  though  less  frequent,  is  stHl 
more  revolting  than  that,  ((or  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  call  it 
more  destructive,)  I  mean  the  satisfaction  with  which  some  amongst 
us  hail  the  dissolution  of  all  the  old  constitutions,  the  more  than 
half  finished,  and  soon  to  be  completed,  subjection  of  Europe  ! 
Here  it  is  not  grounds  of  consolation  which  they  offer  us  to  sweeten 
a  bitter  and  inevitable  destiny  $  it  is  formal  congratulations,  it  is  a 
call  to  joy  and  exultation.  One  informs  us  with  pU'Iosophical 
profundity,  that  what  in  appearance  is  so  frightful,  if  considered  in 
a  just  point  of  view  is  the  best  and  moftt  convenient  way  to  attain  au 
-everlasifftg  peace  ;  war  the  only  evil — for  human  wisdom  will  ere 
long  get  the  better  of  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  famine — will  soon 
vanish  from  the  earth,  when  every  thing  is^^ubjected  to  one  master. 
Another  is  of  opinion,  not  quite  without  ground,  if  the  conclusion 
followed  fronts  the  pr^mi)»es^^that  the  old  political  body  is  become 
so  %veak,  the  joints  which  unite  the  different  nembers  so  feeble,  and 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  whole  so  exhausted,  impotent,  and  scant, 
that  its  dissolution  should  not  occasion  much  regret ;  but  oh  the 
conrrary,  as  opening  a -better  prospect  forfutunty,  that  it  is  more 
to  be  wished  for  than  deprecated.  The  vigorous  creative  hand  of 
one  individual,  of  an  absolute  sovereign,  will  restore  to  every  thing 
life  and  youth.  A  third  dwells  on  the  greatness  of  the  man  whom 
Providence  has  chosen  to  govern  the  world  according  to  his  will  ; 
when  xheftruggle  is  once  finished,  and  every  obbtruciing  obstacle 
removed,  then  will  his  mighty  genius  put  us  again  in  possession  of 
.what  WIS  have  lust^  and  convert  uncled  Europe  iuto  ascene'of  coa^- 
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Tort  and  abundance,  of  splendor  and  Wiss.— The  public  hear  this 
^  language,  not  indeed  wit;h  unqualified  confidence,  but  without  any 
symptom  of  disgust;  and  in  the  minds  of  most  people,  there  is  some- 
thing which  predisposes  them  favourably  to  receive  it.  They  pant 
after  repose.  They  think  it  impossible  but  the  present,  painful,  era- 
broiled  and  tumultuous  state  of  things^must  tend  to  a  speedy  and  de- 
terminate issue;  leading  either  to  the  re-establishment  of  order, 
or  to  the  completion  of  that  disorder,  where  every  thing  must  begin 
anew.  But  as  the  road  which  conducts  to  the  former  of  these  re* 
suits  is  niuch  more  long  and  rugged  than  that  which  leads  to  the  lat- 
ter, they  accustom  themselves,  by  little  and  little,  to  consider  the 
very  abyss  of  evil  as  a  sort  of  haven  in  which  their  hopes  repose; 
and  thus  become  familiar  with  the  most  criminal  wishes,  of  whicU 
they  were  originally  quite  unaware.'  ^ 


Art.  IK.-^Translatiom  chiefly  from  the  Greek  Anthology 9 
witk  Tales  atid  Miscellaneous  Poems.  8vo.  Phillips.  I8O6. 

THE  fate  of  that  iqteresting  collection  of  fragments  and 
minor  poems,  known  by  the  title  of  t^e  Greek  Anthology, 
is  somewhat  curious.  About  one  hundred  years  previous  to 
the  Christia^^aera,  Meleager  the  Syrian  selected  from  the 
works  of  all  the  celebrated  masters  of  Grecian  poetry,  the 
most  exquisite  specimens  in  tbe  lighter  departments  of  poe- 
tical composition,  besides  which  he  enriched  his  '  Garland' 
(such  was  the  title  he  gave  to  his  inestimable  compilation) 
with  all  the  most  beautiful  fugitive  pieces  he  could  collect 
from  oral  recitation,  and  with  the  most  striking  inscriptions 
to  be  found  on  the  temples,  pillars,  and  other  public  monu- 
ments of  departed  bravery  and  virtue.  Kearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  time  of  Meleager,  a  continuation  of 
Kis  work  was  undertaken  by  Philip  of  Thessaloni'ca,  which 
exhibited  in  melanciholy  and  regular  graduation  the  decline 
of  national  genius.  The  next  of  these  collectors  follows  at 
a  long  interval  of  five  hundred  years.  In  the  sixth  century 
it  was  reserved  for  Agathias  to  '  ^ound  the  base  string'  of  in- 
tellectual humiliation,  and  to  collect  testimonies  of  the  utter 
extinction  of  taste  and  genius  among  his  enslaved  and  effe- 
minate countrymen.  He  was  probably  assisted  in  ^is  la^ 
hours  by  ati  officer  of  the  Imperial  palace,  Paul  the  Silen- 
tiary,  a  dissolute  courtier,  who  appears  to  have  regarded  the 
muse  only  as  the  handmaid  of  vice  :  and  it  is  a  most  afflict- 
ing reflection^  that  the  comparatively  worthless  remains  of 
Agathias  and  hiis  colleague  outnumber  the  relics  which  have 
reached  us  from  Meleager  and  Philip  conjointly.  During 
the  frightful  darkness  of  the  following  centuries,  the  dialect 
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of  Sophocks  and  Plato  became  daily  less  iDtelligible ;'  aav 
all  performances  were  nearer  to  the  apprehension  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers  by  exactly  the  same  space  that  they  were 
removed  from  .the  tiue  standard  of  purity  and  perfection. 
Aqcordingly,  when  in  the  tenth  ceutury,  one  Constantine 
Cephalas  undertook  the  publication  of  a  new  Anthology,- 
either  in  conformity^with  his  own  taste^  or  fr^m  the  necessity 
of  accommodating  his  performance  to  the  intellectual  ha* 
bits  of  his  readers,  he  made  a  comparatively  sparing  selection 
from  the  compilations  of  Meleager  and  Philip^  but  filled  his^ 
pages  with  copious  insertions  from  Agatbias;  to  which  be 
added  some  miserable  productions  of  the  intermediate  %^es^ 
together  with  a  few  by  his  patron  the  emperor  Leo  the  Phi- 
losopher. 

The  learned  remained  in  possession  of  this  "collection  till 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  when  the   busi- 
ness of  arrangement  and  reform  was  unfortunately  taken 
up  by  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  Maximus  Planudes.     To 
the  execution  of  his  task  he  appears  to  have  brought  no 
other  qualities  than  those  of  bigotry^  indolence^  and  dul- 
ness.     He  seems  to  have  possessed  the  mechanical  genius  of 
an  index-maker  without  his  perseverance,  and  the  narrow 
illiberal  prejudices  of  an  ignorant  churchmaa,  without  bis 
consistency  and  zeal.      His  object,  as  far  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  his  work,  was  first  to  reduce  the   bulk  of  Ce- 
phalas's  Anthology  ;   secondly,  to  purge  it  of  its  impurities; 
and  thirdly,  to  make  a  digest  of  what  he  suffered  to  remain. 
The  first  of  these  purposes  he  accomplished  by   rejecting 
many  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces.     In  the  second  he  has 
•hewn  so  little  judgment  and  vigilance^  that  many  compo- 
sitions^ have  been  permitted  to  remain,  which  have  neither 
the  recommendations  of  innocence  or  elegance  ;  and  as  to 
the  thirds  instead  of  the  natural  order  in  which  tbe  poems 
originally  appeared,  be  brought    under  one  head   all  tbe 
compositions  on  the  same  subject  alphabetically   arranged 
according  to  the  names  of  tbe  authors,  and  by  this  mode 
of  classitication  happily  succeeded  in  disgusting   tbe  mini 
with  a  wearisome  repetition  of  similar  ideas,  and  so  effectu- 
ally confounded  the  order  of  lime,  that    the  reader  is  de- 
prived even  of  the  slight  satisfaction  of  tracing  the  gradual 
corruption  of  the    language,   or  of  ascertaining  tbe  claims 
of  the  several  authors  to  originality  of  thought.  ,  His  indo- 
lence was  at  least  as  fatal  as  his  ignorance  aud  want  of  judg- 
ment.   A  difficult  or  illegible  passage  in    the  manuscript 
before  him  never    suggested  to  him  the   propriety  of  con- 
lulting others  j  to  interpolate  Was  easier  than  to  collate>  and 
^ccoraingly  the  text  is  frequently  either  deplorably  muti- 
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iated;  or  miserably  oatched  together  with  barbarous  ^ridx  in- 
coherent distichs.  This  wretched  and  clumsy  epitome^ 
however,  entirely  superseded  .the  original  collection,  and 
for  three  centuries  the  world  heard  no  more  pf  the  Anthology 
of  Constantine  Cephalas.  Probably  it  ^ould  have  been  lost 
to  modern  literature  forever,  had  it  not  been  rescued  froni  ob- 
livion by  the  indefatigable  and  judiciouslabburs  of  that  mighty- 
scholar,  Claudius  Salmasius.  The  result  6f  his  researches 
was  that  collection  which  still  goes  by  his  name,  but  which 
was  never  published  till  i^  was  given  t^  the  world  by  Brunck 
in  his  Analecta. 

The  fragments  which  have  been  thus  preserved,  scanty  a^ 
they  are,  compared  with  the  three  original  collections,  will  be 
very  highly  prized  by  thegenuineadmirersof  ancient  literature^ 
Thereraainsof  the  earlier  Antholqgy  are  indeed  few,  but. 
precious ;  Caia  (isf,  a?Ja  }oid.  The  whole  Collection  however, 
exclusive  of  every  other  claim  to  attention,  must  be  allowed 
to  possess  that  interest  which  must  always  attacH  to  a  mul- 
titude of  compositions  of  the  easier  and  lighter  description* 
Nothing  is  so  happily  calculated  to  illustrate  national  taste 
and  character,  and  to  mark  the  progress  of  national  man- 
ners, as  those' shorter  perform.ances  which  approach  the  fa- 
miliar style  of  colloquial  intercourse,  and  treat  onstibjectsof 
daily  interest  and  perpetual  occurrence.  It  is  perhaps  as 
much  on  this  account  as  any  other  that  the  Greek  epigrams 
are  so  highly  prized  by  every  scholar.  The  severe  chastity 
of  taste,  which  distinguishes  the  nobler  productions  of  that 
extraordinary  people,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  consrpicuousiii 
their  brief  and  trifling  effusions.  They  frequently  present  no 
more  than  a  single  irnage  or  sentiment  generally  attired  in  thej 
simplest  languge,  or  at  any  rate,  but  very  frugally  decorated 
with  the  laboured  ornaments  of  diction.-  Theydre  mostly  liot 
only  destitute  of  point,  to  which  indeed  the  ambition  of  theii: 
authors  seems  scarcely  ever  to  have, been  directed,  but  will  in 
most  instance's  disappoint  those,whoare  on  the  watch  for  a'n^ 
thing  striking.  In  short,  their  beauties  aref  of  that  modest 
and  retiring  nature,  which  must  necessarily  fail  to  captivate 
at  first  sight,,  and  nothing  short  of  familiar  acquaintance  cari 
give  them  their  due  interest  and  attraction; 

These  circurastarices,  which  are  far  from  operating  to 
thetr  disadvantage  whh  a  mind  classically  instructed,  and 
deeply  engaged  with  e^^^ry  thing  that Ijeldngs  to  dncient 
literature,  seem  to  render  very  unpromising  the  task  6,f  famt- 
Irarising  these  eiegant  but  simple  Compositions  to  a  modern 
taste,  by  means  of  a  tfanslatiori.  The  languid  curiosity  <3f a 
reader  ignorant  of  the  language,  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
Actively  stimulated  bjL  specimens,  hie  dbieriU  df  which  caofttft 
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become  fully  intelligible  even  to  scholars^  till  afu?r  a  long  aucl 
ntimate  ^cquaiDtance  with  the  original.  This^  doubtless^  i» 
the  reason  why  so  few  of  the  epigrams  have  yet  been  trans-* 
lated.  And  indeed,  the  few  that  are  in  English,  aVe  per- 
haps not  particularly  well  calculated  to  convey  an  accurate 
conception  of  the  general  character  of  the  rest:  for  those 
which  have  been  selected  for  translation,  have  something  more 
pointed  and  showy  than  is  usually  to  be  found  among  the 
multitude  of  those  which  still  remain  unattempted.  Of  the  later 
poems  indeed  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Anthology,  there 
are  nota  great  many  which  would  repay  the  labour  of  trans- 
lation; and  he  who  should  be  desirous  of  training  his 
faculties  to  this  species  of  poetical  exercise,  would  do 
well  to  confine  himself  ehiefly  to  the  materials  of  Meleager 
and  Philip;  but  particularly  the  former.  It  is  an  infallible 
symptom  of  the  declining  taste  of  the  age  of  Agathias,  that 
the  compositions  appear  to  be  spirited  in  the  same  degree 
that  the  subject  is  corrupt  and  licentious ;  an  observation 
particularly  applicable  to  the  performances  of  Paul  the  Silen- 
tiary.  The  rest,  in  general,  do  little  more  than  present  the 
same  images  which  a  perusal  of  the  efarlier  collections  has 
rendered  familiar,  dressed  in  dull  and  faded  colours ;  and 
instead  of  the  lively  and  wholesome  relish  of  native  genius, 
offer  nothing  but  tbe  lame  and  vapid  dregs  of  false  taste  and 
enfeebled  imagination.  This  censureis  of  course  not  univer- 
sally applicable :  and  in  spite  of  the  objections  and  difficul- 
ties we  have  suggested,  we  should  be  greatly  rejoiced  to  see 
in  the  English  language  a  judicious  selection  of  such  of  the 
epigrams,  &c.  as  are  best  worth  preserving.  Such  a  work, 
if  executed  by  men  uniting  the  fancy  of  the  poet  to  the  accu- 
racy and  perseverance  of  the  scholar,  would  certainly  be  valua- 
,  ble.  Recalling  the  public  taste  to  the  genuine  standards  of 
.  purity  and  beauty,  it  might  perhaps  assist  in  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  that  prurient  and  meretricious  refine- 
ment, which  is  beginning  to  infect  the  style  of  our  lighter 
poetical  compositions,  and  thus  might  combine  with  the 
praise  of  elegant  versification  the  more  exalted  merit  of 
moral  utility. 

The  example  of  such  an  undertaking  is  presented  to  the 
public,  on  a  small  scale,  by  the  little  volume  before  ns.  It 
contains  a  number  of  highly  creditable  ex.ercises,consisiingof 
translations  of  the  epigrams,  and  of  fragments  preserved 
by  Athenseus  and  Stobaeus,  together  with  some  original 
compositions.  They  are  introduced  by  a  preface  written 
with  considerable  elegance  and  spirit,  and  containing 
much  appropriate  information,  and  just  criticism.  The 
translations  are  agreeably  illustrated  b^  notes,  which  display 
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a  happy  mixture  of  vivacity  and  erudition.  The  original 
po^ms  in  this  volume  have  the  merit  of  harmonious  versifi- 
cation^ and  shew  a  considerable  command  of  poetical  dic- 
tion, and  a  fancy  well  stored  with  classical  imagery.  Of 
the  translations  our  opinion  is  tioi  uniformly  favourable. 
Many  of  them,  certainly  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity:  a 
point  indeed  to  which  some  of  them  are  confined  by  the 
weight  of  their  insipid  original.  Otliers,  however,  are  exe- 
cuted with  no  ordinary  degree  of  felicity ;  and  some  few 
are  entitled  to  the  praise  of  uniting  the  fidelity  of  transla- 
tions with  the  freedom  and  spirit  of  original  performances. 
We  shall  insert  a  few  of  the  most  favourable  specimens. 

The  very  first  in  the  book,  we  think,  does  as  much  justice 
as  a  translation  can  do  to  the  beautiful  lines  of  Meleager. 

*  Clarissa,  when  she  loos*d  her  virgin  zone, 

Found  in  the  nuptial  bed  an  early  grave  ; 
Death  claimed  the  bridegroom's  right ;  to  death  alone 
The  treasure,  promised  to  her  spouse,  she  gave. 

*  To  sweetest  sounds  the  happy  evening  fled. 

The  flute's  soft  strain  and  hymeneal  choir  ; 
At  morn  sad  bowlings  echo  round  the  bed. 
And  the  glad  hymns  on  quivering  lips  expire. 

*  The  very  torches  that,  at  fall  of  night. 

Shed  their  bright  radiance  o'er  the  bridal  room^ 
Those  very  torches,  with  the  morning's  light. 
Conduct  the  lovely  suff*erer  to  her  tomb/ 

The  following  we  regard  as  a  very  happy  model  for 
the  translation  of  Greek  inscriptions.  It  has  all  the  pure 
simplicity  of  the  original,  and  is  as  remarkable  for  its  clpse- 
ness  as  its  elegance.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  may 
not  have  the  Anthology  on  their  table, we  shaM  transcribe  the  ^ 
Greek : 

hs  A^po^  Tms  a^OLKyux  x.  t.  A. 
Kv7rj<doy  >^i  0  X^poy,  titu  (piXov  IttAiIo  rivec 

o^^«  ^tKoi  ycivixia'i  TtX^  v^oov'  a^Ajpl  ^t  vLms 

On  a  statue  of  Venus  on  the  sea  coast : 

•  Cythera  from  this  craggy  steep, 
Looks  downward  on  the  glassy  deep, 
*     And  hither  calls  the  breathing  gale,  ; 

Propitious  to  the  venturous  sail, 
While  ocean  flows  below ,  serene, 
Awed  by  the  smUe  of  Beauty's  queep.*    r.  lOt 
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The  following  are  >remarkable  for  ease,  elegance,  «|n4 
aweemessof  numbers,  an4- breathe  all  the  spirit  of  the  origin 
nal: 

f  Mild  Star  of  Eve,  whose  tranquil  beams 

Are  grateful  to  the  Queen  of  Love ; 
Fair  planet,  whose  effulgence  gleams 

More  bright  than  all  the  host  above, 
And  only  to  the  Moon's  clear  light 
Yields  the  first  honours  of  the  nigh^ ! 

*  All  hail,  thou  soft,  thou  holy,  star, 

Thou  glory  of  the  midnight  sky  1 
And  when  my  stpps  ar«  wandering  far^ 

Leading  the  shepherd-minstrelsy,     * 
Then,  if  the  Moon  deny  her  ray, 
Oh  guide  me,  Hesp^r,  on  my  way  I 

*  No  savage  robber  of  the  dark,  ^ 

No  foul  assassin,  claims  thy  aid," 
To  guide  his  dagger  to  its  mark, 

Or  light  him  oa  his  plundering  trade  ^^ 
^y  gentler  errftnd  is  to  prove 
The  transports  of  rec[uited  love/ 

'  From  where  liis  silver  waters  glide, 
M^estic,  to  the  pcean^tidp        -    * 
.     On  fair  Olympia's  plain, . 
$1111  his  dark  course  Alpheus  keep^ 
Beneath  the  mantle  of  the  deeps, 
Nor  mixes  with  the  m^in. 

\  To  grace  his  distant  bride  he  pours 
Thesands^of  Fis^^s  sacred  shores, 

And  flow'rs  that  deck'd  her  grove ; 
And,  rising  from  the  unconscious' brine,i 
On  Arethusa's  breast  divine  ' 

Receives  the  nieed  of  Love, 

*  Tis  th\is  with  soft  bewitching  skill 
The  childish  jgod  deludes  our  will^ 

And  triumphs  o'ej-  our  pride ;       , 
The  .mighty  river  owns  his  force,   - 
Bends  to  the  sway  his  winding  course^ 
*  And  dives  beneath  the  tide/ 


\  0*er  the  smootb  main  when  scarce  a  zephyr  blowi^ 
To  break  the  dark  blue  ocean's  deep  r6pose, 
I  seek  the  calmness  of  the  breathing  shore, 
ipclighted  with  the  fields  and  woods  no  more. 
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^ut  wlien^  white-foaming,  heave  the  deeps  on  high| 

dwells  the  Uack  storm,  and  mingles  sea  with  sky^ 

Trembling,  I  fly  the  wild  tempestuous  strand. 

And  seek  the  close  recesses  of  the  land. 

Sweet  are  the  sounds  that  murmur  thro'  the  wood 

While  roaring  storms  upheave  the  dang'rous  flood  ^ 

Then,  if  the  winds  more  fiercely  howl,  they  ro\i^ 

But  sweeter  music  in  the  pine's  tall  boughs. 

Hard  is  the  life  the  weary  fisher  finds 

Who  trusts  his  floating  mansion  to  the  winds, 

Whose  daily  food  the  fickle  sea  maintains. 

Unchanging  labour,  and  uncertain  gaips. 

Be  tiiflie  soft  sleep,  beneath  th€  spreading  shade 

Of  some  broad  leafy  plane  inglorious  laid, 

LuH'd  by  a  fountain's  fall;  that,  murmuring  near, 

Soothes,  not  alarms,  the  toil-worn  labourer's  ear/ 

In  the  last  cowplet*  the  translator,  misled  by  the  modern 
corruption  of  the  text,  has  departed  from  his  author,  and  frona 
nature.  We  must  do  Moschus  the  justice  to  believe  that  he 
knew  better  than  to  imagine  that  •'  the  toil-worn  la- 
bourer* could  be  much  disturbed  by  the  roaring  of  a  torrent 
or  the  murmuring  of  a  rilt.  The  reading  followed  in  the 
translation  is — *a  Ti^ti^qftoiaaTov  aygtH9v,exi  ra^aurfrei' -^whicll 
is  rejected  by  Brunckasnot  conformable  to  the  ancient  edi- 
tions. ^  He  proposes  ^  a  rkpTcn  ^^ofsoig-cc,  ii  J'  oiy^iov  &x)  To^offtri},* 
And  the  sense  will  then  be  simply/which  soothes  by  its  mur- 
murs^ while  its  violence  does  not  disturb.'  Whether  this  be 
the  true  reading  we  shall  not  presume  to  determine  :  at 
any  rate  the  sense  is  mended,  'if  the  passage  be  not  res- 
tored by  the  alteratiotj. 

The  invocation  of  the  master  of  a  vineyard,  for  punish- 
ment on  thosp  who  had  torn  and  bruised  his  vines,  i$  trans^ 
fused  into  English  with  great  felicity  and  animation  : 

*  Who  has  tlwi  unripe  cluster  torn^ 

And  thrown  with  wrinkled  lip  awey  ? 
And  left  the  parent  vine  to  mourn 
Her  fruit  to  barbarous  hands  a  prey  i 

*  May  Bacchus  on  the  spoiler  turn 

His  fiercest  rage  and  bitterest  smar^ 
His  head  with  fevered  phrensy  burn, 
With  agony  distract  his  heart  I 

*  For  hence  some  transitory  pleasure 

The  child  of  misery  might  borrow. 
Burst  into  song  of  wildest  measure. 
And  (juaflf  oblivion  of  his  sorrow.' 
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We  cannot  always  congratnlate  the  aatbor  on  the  success 
of  bis  attempts^  to  translate  ibe  lights  humorous,  and  convi* 
vial  epigrams.  It  is  well  known  that  nothing  so  easily  es- 
capes during  the  process  of  transfusion,  as  drollery  and  wit. 
If  a  man  succeeds  two  or  three  times  in  his  life  in  this  way, 
it  is  almost  as  much  as  he  can  expect.  We  recommend  the 
writer  to  wait  for  the  happiest  moments  of  inspiration  be- 
fore he  ventures  again  on  this  most  delicate  and  difficult  of 
all  the  duties  of  a  translator.  One  of  the  best  of  his 
efforts  is  the  following : 

*  Not  Deucalion^s  deluge  nor  Phaeton's  roast 
Ever  sent  such  a  cart-load  to  Phlegethon's  coast. 
As  our  laureat  with  odes  and  with  elegies  kills^ 
And  our  doctor  destroys  with  infallible  pills ; 
Then  well  these  four  plagues  with  each  other  may  vie, 
Deucalion  and  Phaeton,  B— — m  and  P .' 

From  the  original  compositions  in  this  volume  we  could 
easily  make  numeroi^s  extracts,  that  would  entitle  their  au- 
thor to  a  very  high  rank  among  the  poets  ot  the  present 
day.  We  cannot  refuse  to  our  readers  the  epilogue  whicli 
closes  the  translations. 

*  Tis  pasti and  o'er  her  hurels  torn 

The  queen  of  nations  bends  to  mourn, 

The  nurse  of  heroes  crouches  low, 

Slave  to  .a  base  ignoble  foe. 

Seas,  where  triumphant  fleets  unfurl'd 

Their  banners  that  o'eraw'd  the  world, 

Lands  peopled  by  the  wise  and  brave,  '' 

Abode  of  patriots,  and  their  grave, 

Fields  where  the  early  muse  awoke 

And  tuneful  reeds  the  silence  broke, 

Mountains— (retreat  of  gods),  and  valet 

That  give  their  fragrance  to  the  gales, 

Rivers,  from  steepy  heights  that  fell. 

Where  tenants  of  each  sparry  cell. 

Beneath  your  waters  frin^d  with  flow'rs 

The  nymphs  of  fountains  pass'd  their  hours ; 

While  ou  your  margin  stretch'd  along 

The  poet  dream'd,  or  tun'd  his  song, 

At  which  the  Dryads  would  appear, 

And  sylvan  boys  would  run  to  hear! 

Dim  are  your  glories,  sunk  your  name, 

And ^11  has  perished  but  the  fame 

That  never  shall  thro'  time  decay 

While  nations  rise  and  melt  away. 

Fraught  with  the  treasures  of  thepast 
As  years  to  years  succeeding  hast«, 
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A  nd  tho'  in  every  age  we  trace 
A  moral  for  the  coming  race* 
In  vain  we  backward  cast  our  eyes 
On  follies,  crimes,  and  miseries. 
From  war  and  havock  shrink  in  vain, 
And  all  is  acted  o'er  again. 
Dead  are  the  bards — but  living  lays 
Resound,  and  tell  of  early  days. 
And  still  the  trembling  chords  prolong 
Untouch'd  the  power  of  antient  song; 
Dear  is  their  minstrelly,  that  floats 
In  solemn,  sweet,  and  liquid  notes. 
That  registers  the  orphan's  sigh, 
The  plighted  lovers  perjury. 
The  pride  of  riches  and  of  power. 
The  mirthf  ol,  and  the  mournful  hour. 
That  paints  the  virgin  in  her  bloom, 
The  triumph,  banquet,  and  the  tomb. 
The  deeds  of  mighty  chiefs,  who  broke 
The  tj'rant's  chain  and  spurn'd  his  yoke. 
And  then  by  beauty's  arms  subdued 
AVerel^d  in  willing  servitude. 
Dear  are  the  records,  that  unfold 
The  pleasures  and  the  cares  of  old, 
And  bid,  us  in  the  past  descry 
The  visions  of  futurity/ 

,  The '  Wreath,^p.96,  is  a  very  interesting  and  affecting  little 
poem:  the  story  is  told  in  a  manner  that  finds  its  way  at  once 
to  the  heart.  The  '  Savage/  p.  21 1,  displays  uncommon  vi- 
gour of  conception,  and  warmth  of  poetical  expression.  We 
aelect  the  description  of  savage  life  from  p.  214^  215. 

'  The  silent  moon,  the  stars,  the  skies, 
Eve's  sober  gray,  the  morning  light. 
The  mid-day  blaze,  in  savage  eyes, 
Nor  wonder  nor  regard  excite : 

*  Enough  for  him,  in  ignorance  bred, 

Night  yields  to  mom,  and  sun  to  rain; 
That  Nature's  pulse,  in  winter  dead, 
By  spring  rekindled  throbs  again : 

*  Enough  for  him  the  clay-built  hut 

With  leaves  and  matting  tempest-proof^ 
When,  safe  within  his  cabin  shut. 
The  whirlwinds  whistle  o'er  his  roof; 

*  There,  surly  monarch  of^  shed, 

Regardless  he  of  danger  nigh,  ' 

At  eve  demands  his  leafy  bed  ; 

Perhaps  t^  sleep— perhaps  to  die :        * 
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*  For  treachery  oft  in  anbuth  lurks 

To  rob  his  scant  and  wretofeed  store. 
And  vengeance,  b^nt  on  inurdero(is  «orks« 
Embraes  her  band  in  kindred  gore ; 

*  No  blooming  bride,  in  warm  delight, 
t.  Awaits  his  ravish'd  sense  to  steep ; 

Nor  fancy  cheats  the  tedious  night, 
Nor  golden  visions  charm  in  sleep  ; 

*  No  pulse  ecstatic  throbs  to  bliss. 

Nor  love's  soft  thrills  inform  the  breast, 
Nor  balmy  lips  that  meet  the  kiss. 

Nor  thoughts  half-utter'd,  half  re{iressM, 

*  To  toil,  and  stripes,  and  misery  bred, 

.    The  female  droops  beneath  her  doom ; 
Untimely  hoar-frosts  strew  her  head, 

And  wrinkles  mark  her  withered  bloom ; 

^  For  the  bright  smile  of  Albion's  fair, 
Her  cheeks  untimely  labours  plough; 
^  For  polished  limbs  and  auburn  hair, 

The  toiUworn  arm,  and  hollow  brow ; 

*  Her's  the  dead  eye,  that  fijc^d  awhile 

Glares  the  dull  mirror  of  the  mind. 
Or  brightens  to  an  idiot  smile, 

For  loathing  more  than  love  designed / 

On  the  whole  we  regard  the  poetical  talents  displayed 
in  this  volume  as  well  worthy  of  assiduous  cultivation.  We 
$lrall  be  truly  happy  in  frequent  opportunities  of  tracing 
their  progress  towards  their  highest  strength  and  matH- 
rity. 


Art.  X. — Cases  of  Pulmonary  Consumptions,  i^c.  treated 
with  Uva  Ursi ;  to  which  are  added  some  practical  Ob" 
servatigns.     By  Robert   Bourne,  M.D.  Aldrichian,  Pro* 

Jessor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Ox* 

jordfi^c.     Svo.     Rivingtons. 

WE  are  very  far  from  attaching  ta  the  author,  of  this 
xvork  any  portion  of  the  censure,  which  he  anticipates  from 
some  of  his  readers,  for  having  suppressed  his  observations 
more  than  three  years  aft^r  the  first  of  them  was  made*  On 
the  contrary,  considering  the  small  number  of  cases, 
which  he  has  adduced,  we  cannot  but  deem  his  publication 
even  now  somewhat  premature,  jirs  longa,  judicium  Sjji" 
cile,  is  an  axFom,  which  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
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irtucly  of  diseases  of  thfe  lungs.      They  are  often  extremely 
insidious  ;    they  resemble  each  other^  and  pass  into  eacn' 
other;  and  both  our  prognostic  and  diagnostic  are  liable  to 
considerable  uncertainty.     Thus  between  a  long  protracted 
c^arrh  and  an  incipient  consumption  >  the  marks  of  discri«> 
mination  are  notalwfeiys  obvious ;  iii  truth,  they  are  often  one 
and  the  same  disease.  ,  What  was  simple  catarrh  in  the 
beginnings  being  protracted  by   imprudence  and   neglect, 
becomes  in  the  end  the  foundation  of  a  fatal  phthkis  ;   yet 
proper  management  and  care,  with  common  remedies,  might 
have  removed  the  catarrh,  and  the  consumption  would  not 
Jiave  ensued.     Even  theappearancesof  confirmed  consump- 
tion now  and  then  present  themselves,  from  which  the  patient 
jfieverthelcss  recovers  under  the  employment  of  common  ex- 
|>edients.     It  is  surely  not,  then,  from  a  detail  of  sixteen 
cases,  of  which  eight  were  cases  of  'apparently  true  pul* 
monary  consumption'  in   its  first  stage  ;  five,  '  not  true  pul- 
monary consumption  ;'   and   two  of  the  remaining  three 
terminated  fatally  ;  that  we  can  derive  any  very  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  curative  powers  of  a  medicine  in  this  dis- 
ease.    Several  of  the  first  eight  cases  were  indeed  of  very 
ambiguous  nature,   probably  not  consumptive,   they  reco- 
vered during  the  warm  weather  of  summer  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  obe  patient,  who  was  destroyed  by  the  return  of  win- 
ter ;  other  means  too  were  employed  to  alleviate  the  cough  in 
some  of  them,  such  as  opium,  vitriolic  acid,  nitre,  spermaceti, 
&c      All  these  circumstances  detract  from  the  evidence  of 
the  utility  oiuva  ursi.     Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
in  some  of  the  instances,   there  does  appear  to  have  been 
^ome  connection  betv^een  the  administration  of  this  medicine 
and  the  amendment  of  the  symptoms ;  and  that  in  six  cases, 
•which  are  related  in  an  appendix,  the  amendment  took  place 
.    during  the  winter. 

Dr.  Bourne  appears  to  be  satisfied,  not  only  with  very  limit- 
ed evidence,  but  with  very  slight  analogies,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  inquiries.  For  he  was  led  to  the  employment, of 
this  remedy  in  consumption  of  the  lungs,  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  single  case,  which  was  scarcely  marked  by  any  circum- 
stance in  common  with  that  disease,  except  the  existence  of 
hectic  fever.  This  was  a  case  of  some  organic  affection, 
probably  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  which  yielded  to  a 
combination  of  bark,  opium,  and  uva  ursi  in  small  doses. 
And  thus  the  author  reasoned  :  *  Among  the  reflections 
to  which  the  unexpected  amendment  in  the  patient  gave  rise, 
it  occurred  to  m^  that  I  scarcely  should  have  had  more 
cause  for  surprize  in  the  removal  of  the  hectic  attendant  on 
^QQIumption^  than  I  bad  in  its  removal,   in  the  cas^  which 
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was  the  subject  of  my  thoughts/  p.  5,  But  what  is  impliecl 
ki  the  removal  of  «uch  hectic  ?  Could  Dr.  B.  forget   for  a 
moment^  that  the  hectic  atleodant  on  eonsumptiou   of   thr^ 
longs^  is  but  the  sign  of  a  morbid  condition  of  those  organs, 
such  as  few  who  have  witnessed  dissections  can  cntectain 
any  sanguine  hopes  of  being-  able  to  correct  or  remove  by 
mediciue  i  We  are  very  apt  to  be  led  beyond  the  bounds  of 
dbcretion  by  a  new  fangled  hypothesis  of  our  own  creaiioD  ; 
and  thus  going  on^  reasoning  per  salium,  Dr.  B.  arrives    9t 
the  sweeping  conclusion^  that  all  organic  diseases^  seated  in 
viscera  of  the  most  different  structure  and  function,  which  are 
accompanied  by  hectic  fever  (if  but  recently  fornned}  may 
probably  be  relieved  by  uva  ursi.     p.  J77>  et  seq. 
'    After  having  detailed  the  sixteen  cases  to  which  we  bave 
alluded^  and  commented  on  them  rather  diffusely^  the  author 
proceeds  to  make  some  'pharmaceutical  and  practical  obser- 
vations' on  the  remedy  wnich  he  recommends.     The  pbar.. 
maceutical   experiments  appear  not  bo  have  been  conducted 
with  any  portion  of  that  correctness  and  precision,  nor  the  in* 
fei-ences  to   have  been   deduced  with  that  accuracy,  which 
the  present  scientific  state  of  chemistry  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect.    Dr.  B.  made  decoctions,  and  infusions,  and  tinctures^ 
but  makes  no  other  observation  as  to  the  results,  than  what 
relates  to  the  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  the  powder  under 
these  operations.  This  is  his  summary:  '  On^the  whole  we  see 
that  water  ex  tracts  from  uva  ursi  nearly  all  that  proof  spi-. 
rit   is  able  to  extract,    and  proof    spirit  neaily   all    that, 
water  Is  able/    p.  208.      We  cannot    apprehend    that  the 
doctor   here  intends    to    assert,  that   water  and   spirit  ex^ 
triK't  I  he  sanK?  portions  of  the  powder;  but  he   has  taken  no 
DOtire  of  the  different  proportions  of  essential  oil,  of  guni, 
or  of  resin,  or  of  the  *  astringent  acid,'  nor  made  any  at* 
tempt  to  ascertain,  with   which  of  these  principles  the  pecu- 
liar medicinal  properties  of  the  plant  resides.     VVeare  there- 
fore still  left  to  learn  which  of  the  preparations  may  be  the 
most  efficacious. 

Dr.  Bourne  administers  the  pow<}er  of  uta  m^si  in  doses  of 
8  or  10  grains,  a  circumstance  which  somewhat  surprised  os» 
He  declares,  however,,  that  these  small  doses,  taken  three 
times  a  day,  ^  do  not,  now  and  then,  sit  so  easy  on  the  slo*  . 
iiiach  as  might  be  wished.'  lie  believes  too,  that  in  these 
doses  it  occasionally  produces  very  sensible  eflRects  on  th« 
nervous  system,  such  as  vertigo,  head-ach,  lowuess,  &c.and 
even  has  caused  an  intermission  of  the  pulse.  Our  expoi- 
riencc  coincides  with  the  general  opinion  of  its  inertness  in 
much  larger  doses.  Dr.  B.  however,  suggests  that  the  pow- 
der^ as  it  is  usually  sold^  is  badly  prepared;    nay  beevea 
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asserts  that  he  ^  never    saw  a  good  specimen   which  was 

not,  prepared   in  this  place  or  neighbourhood/     (Oxford^) 

The    following  suggestions^    therefore,   should   be  atten4- 

.  cd    to   by  those  who   may  employ  the  medicine.      '  The 

powder,  when  properly  prepared,  is  of  a  Hght-brown  colour, 

with  a  shade  or  greenish  yellow  ;' — it  *  has  nearly  the  sm^U 

of  good  grass  hay,  as  cut  from  the  rick  :   to  the  taste,  it  is^ 

at  first,  smartly  astringent  and  bitterish  ;    by  and  by  these 

impressions  on  the  palate  soften  into  alix]uorish  flavour/  p.^ 

18^>.     We  may  add,*  that  we  have  given  this  medicine,  ap- 

J[)areTitly  well  prepared,  in  four  orfivecases  of  confirmed 

phthisis  pulmonalis.     In  two  or  three  of  the  instances,  it  ap« 

peared  to  exert  some  small  influence  on  the  stomach,  kod 

rather  increased  the  appetite  for  a  time  ;  thus  contributing 

to  magnify  the  false  hopes  with  which  such  patients,  hap* 

pily  perhaps,  delude  themselves.    The  hectic  and  the  pecu* 

.  liar  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  unabated,  and  it  terminated^ 

in  all,  with  its  usual  fatality. 

Although  we  have  expressed  ourselves  throughout  in  very 
sceptical  terms  respecting  this  treatise,  we  are  very  far  from 
intimating  that  the  suggestions  of  Dr.Bourne  are  unworthy  of 
serious  attention*  Cautious  experiment,  in  a  large  number 
of  instances,  can  alone  decide  the  value  of  the  practice 
in  question.  And  as  Dr.  Bourne  has  thus  strongly  recom- 
mended it,  we  trust  he  will  feel  himself  so  far  committed 
to  the  public,  as  to  strengthen  or  to  renounce  the  brief 
and  therefore  unsatisfactory  evidence,  upon  which  his  re- 
commendation now  Ye%kSf  by  publishing  the  result  of  his 
subsequent  experience.  The  brevity  of  his  evidence,  and 
the  hurry,  not  the  delay,  of  its  publication,  are  to  be  la«^ 
mented.  We  cannot  forget  the  recent  eulogiums  which  were 
composed  on  the  powers  of  factitious  airs,  of  digitalis,  &c. 
in  the  same  disease,which^eemed  to  be  built  upon  more  ample 
experience,  and  to  be  supported  by  more  plausible  reasoning: 
yet  consumption  coAimits  its  ravages  as  heretofore.  We 
shall  rejoice,  fpr  the  cause  of  humanity,  if  time  be  more 
propitious  to  the  remedy  suggested  by  Dr.  Bourne. 

The  style  of  this  work  is  somewhat  diffuse,  but  unaffected, 
and  extremely  perspicuous. 


Art.  XL — An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Action  : 
being  an  Argument  in  Favour  of  the  natural  Disinterestedness 
of  the  Human  Mind.  To  which  are  added  some  Remarks  on 
the  Syfitems  of  Hartley  and  Htivelias,  8t'0.  5s.  John- 
son. 

WHpN  Bishop  Butler  first  published  his  volume  of  ad- 
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mirable  sermoos,  which  are  very  deservedly    and   highly 
commended  by  the  author  of  the  present  essay^  they  obtained 
8ome  portion  of  the  public  notice  and    applause^    ihougb 
Tery  inadequate   to  their  great  and  exalted  merit.     But    the 
voice  of  commendation  from  the  discerning  few  was   quite 
surpassed  by  the  numerous  outcries  against  them  as  obscure^ 
dry>  and  unintelligible.     To  the  second  edition  the  pious 
and  excellent  author  prefixed  a  very  valuable  preface,  in 
whicb^  along  with  son^e  additional  illustrations  of  the  me^ 
thod  of  reasoning  which  he  had  adopted^  and  explanations 
of  such  things  as  seemed  most  to  reguire  them^  he  intermixed^ 
as  such  an  author  had  doubtless  good  right  to  do^   a  few 
words   in  vindication  of  himself,  and  a  few  more  by  way  of 
caution  and  admonition  to  his  readers.     All  subjects,   be 
remarks,  cannot  be  understood  with  equal  ease;  and  nothing 
can  be  understood  without  that  degree  of  attention,which  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing  demands.     Morals,  considered  as  a 
science,  concerning  which   speculative  questions  and  difti'- 
culties  are  daily  raised,  and  treated  in  relation  to  those  diffi- 
culties, plainly  require  a  very  peculiar  attention.     It  is  ^ol 
enough  then  to  say  that  a  work  is  not  easily  understood, 
unless  the  complainant  be  ready  to  sho\v  how  it  might  have 
been  made  plainer.   Again,  he  animadverts  with  great  justice 
upon  the  lazy  indifferent  habits, the  entire  ^antof  all  contem- 
plation and  studyin  the  great  bulk  of  readers.  No  time,  he  re- 
inarks,ismore  idly  spent^and  with  less  tbought>than  a  greatdeal 
of  that  which  is  employed  over  books.  May  it  not  tlien  often 
happen  through  this   ^  ^AorowgA-paced' kind  of  reading,  this 
habit  merely  of  seeing  what  is  said  without  going  any  deepef, 
i.hat  the  reason    why  an  author  is  not  understood  may  be 
neither  the  fault  of  the  writer  nor  of  his  subject,,  but  per- 
haps nothing  more  than  the  incapacity    and  deficiencies  of 
those  very  persons  who  are  the  first  and  loudest  in  their  com- 
plaints of  bis  obscurity  f 

If  we  mistake  not,  something  of  the  sarpe  kind  of  com- 
plaint will  be  pretty  generally  preferred  against  these  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Action.  Certain  it  is  that  some  of  the  like 
subjects  are  treated  by  the  present  writer  in  a  way  which 
to  our  eyes  is  more  obscure,  and  more  difficult  to  our  appre- 
hension, than  we  have  been  used  to  think  them  in  the 
pages  of  the  venerable  prelate.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
estimate  accurately  what  precise  portion  of  this  obscurity 
tnay  belong  tohis^subject,  what  to  the  author,  and  what  to 
ourselves.  Our  sole  object  in  these  preliminary  retaark*  is 
to  warn  bis  readers  that  they  do  not,  with  blameable  rash- 
ness and  precipitancy,  throw  the  volume  aside,if  at  first  view 
it  should  seem  obscure,  and  attribute  all  or  even  the  principal 
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Uatne  to  the  author^  For  we  are  most  truly  of  ppmfol» 
that  he  has  a  right  to  urge  in  his  own  behalf  the  very  scune- 
kind  of  pleas  ^nd  admonitions  which  were  resorted  to  bj 
Sishop  !Butler  :  and  as  he  has  not  done  this  for  himself  any 
more  than  the  bishop  did,  it  may  be  very  well*  (till  he  shall 
have  the  opportunity  of  a  second  edition)  that  we  have  done 
him  the  justice  oi^rselves  to  suggest  them  for  him. 

Nor  shall  we  be  contented  merely  with  this  single  inter- 
position in  his  favour.  The  writer,  we  really  think,  is  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit  and  promise,  and  therefore  we 
feel  more  than  ordinarily  ihterested  to  bespeak  for  him^ 
what  is  not  always  easy  to  be  had  by  anonymous  publica- 
tions, a  fair  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

We  need  only  turn  then  towards  the  close  of  the  essay,  to 
shew  that,  where  the  nature  of.his  subject  is  such  as  to  admil 
or  to  call  for  it,  he  can  exhibit  powers  of  writing,  not  vx^ 
deed  free  from  faults,  but  in  Value  far  above  the  common* 

^  I  do  net  think  I  should  illustrate  the  foregoing  reasoning  w^ 
well  by  any  thing  1  could  add  on  the  subject  as  by  relating  the  man- 
Ber  in  which  it  first  struck  me. — There  are  moments  in  the  life  of  n 
solitary  thinker  which  are*  to  him  what  the  evening  of  some  great 
victory  is  to  the  conqueror  and  hero — milder  triumphs  long  remem- 
bered with  truer  and  deeper  delight.  And  though  the  shouts  off 
multitudes  do  not  hail  his  success,  though  gay  trophies,  though  the 
sounds  of  music,  the  glittering  of  armour^  and  the  neighing  of  steeds, 
do  not  mingle  withhis  joy,  -yet  shall  he  not  want  m«>numents  and 
witnesses  of  his  glory,  the  deep  forest,  the  willowy  brook,  the 
gathering  clouds  of  winter,  or  the  silent  gloom"  of  his  owti  chamber, 
*'  faithful  remembrancers  of  his  high  endeavour,  and-  his  glad  suc- 
cess," that,  as  time  passes  by  him  with  un returning  wing,  still  awaken, 
the  consciousness  of  a  spirit,  patient,  indefati<;able  in  the  sear(;hof 
■  truth,  and  the  hope  of  surviving  in  the  thoughts  and  minds  of  other 
men. — I  remember  1  had  been  reading  a  speech  which  Mirabeau 
(the  author  of  the  System  of  Nature)  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
supposed  atheist  at  the  last  judgment ;  and  was  afterwards  led  oa 
by  some  means  or  other  to  consider  the  question  whether  it  could 
properly  be  said  to  be  an  act  of  virtue  in  iiny  one  to  sacrifice  his 
own  final  happiness  to  that  of  any  person  or  number  of  persons,  if  it 
were  possible  for  the  one  ever  to  be  made  the  price  of  the  other. 
Suppose  it.  were  my  own  case — that  it,  were  in  my  power  to  save  twenty 
6iher  persons  by  voluntarily  conseftting  to  suffer  for  them  :  why 
should  I  not  do  a  generous  thing,  and  never  trouble  myself  about 
what  might  be  the  consequence  to  myself  the  Lord  knows  when? — 
The  reason  why  a  man  should  prefer  his  own  future  welfare  to  that 
of  others  is  that  he  has  a  necessary,  absolute  interest  in  the  one 
which  he  cannot  have  in  the  other,  and  this  a^^uin  is  a  consequence 
#f  his  being  always  the  sam«  individual,  of  Lis  cotUiuued  identitj^ 
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with  himself.  The  difference  I  thought  was  this,  that  however  irr-' 
sensible  I  may  be  to  my  own  interest  atany  future  period,yet  when  the 
time  comes  I  shall  feel  differently  about  it.  I  shall  then  judge  of  it 
from  the  actual  impression  of  the  object,  that  is  truly  and  certainly  ; 
and  as  I  shall  still  be  conscious  of  my  past  feelings  and  shall  bitterly 
regret  my  own  folly  and  insensibility,  I  ought  as  a  rational  agent 
to  be  determined  now  by  what  I  shall  then  wish  I  had  done  when  I 
shall  feel  the  consequences  of  my  actions  most  deeply  and  sensibly. 
It  is  this  Continued  consciousness  of  my  Owft  feelings  which  gives 
ine  an  immediate  interest  in  Whatever  relates  to  ray  future  welifare,* 
and  makes  me  at  all  times  accountable  to  myself  for  my  own  conduct.' 

With  these  preparations,  we  think  we  may  safely  trust 
the  reader  to  take  the  volume  into  his  hands ;  and  we  caa 
assure  htm^  that^  with  a  httle  patience,  he  will  find  the  general 
subject  treated  with  very  considerable  ability^  and  will  be 
well  rewarded  for  his  trouble. 

The  essay  is  followed, by  an  appendix  containing  an  ex- 
amination of^and  remarks  in  opposition  to,  the  metaphysical 
and  moral  systems  of  Hartley  and  Helvetius.  The  stric- 
tures, generally  speaking,  are  well  grounded,  and  we  recom- 
mend them  to  the  consideration  of  the  systematic  admirers 
of  those  writers.    * 

Jti  this  paf t.of  his  work  the  essayist  is  more  than  once  . 
exceedingly  severe  in  his  animadversions  upon  the  lectures 
of  Mr.(now  Sir* James)  M'Intosh,  delivered  somb  years  ago 
in  the  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Fbr  our 'own  parts,  though 
t^enomore  think  than  the  author  does,  that  Sir  James  is  a' 
Berkley  or  a  Butler  in  metaphysics,  yet  we  cannot  but  be 
of  opinion  that  the  bitterness  of  these  strictures  might  as 
well  have  beeti  spared.  That  gentleman  is  now  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  literacy  world,  employed  in  an  important 
public  situatiotl,  and  has  not  an  easy  opportunity  to  defend 
himself;  and  as  his  lectures  were  never  printed,  very  few 
teadiers  have  the  means  of  judging  how  far  the  representa- 
tions here  given  of  his  opinions  are  correct  or  otherwise. 
It  might,  we  should  think>  in  such  a  case,  have  been  better 
merely  to  refute  the  sentiment,  without  any  mention  of  it» 
owner's  name  ;  especially  when  it  is  accompanied  and  stig- 
matized by  language  such  as  the  following  : 

^  r  confess  I  like  ingenuity,  however  misapplied,  if  it  is  but  a 
man's  own:  but  the  dulV  affected,  pompuus  repetition  of  nonsense 
is  nut  to  be  endured  with  patience,  &c/ 
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A^T.  Xtl..  The  miUtary,  historical  and  poUtitf^  Memoir^ 
'of  the  Count  de  Hordt^  a  Swedish  tfohkman^  and,  LieutCf 
nant  General  in  the  Service  of  his  Majesty  the,  King 
of  Prussia.  ,  Revised  iy  M.  Borelly,  late  Member  of  t& 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lett  res,  at  Berlin, 
isc  i^c\  S^€.  ^  vols.  8vo.     EgertQO.     180(5. 

.  BEFORE  the  ^reat  and  unprecedented  revolutiqii  which 
has  for  the  last  fifteen  years  convulsed  Europe^  the  fbriiiei: 
knnals  of  modern  iioies  shrink  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. Accustomed  daily  to  Witneiss  events  more  iniportani 
knd  extraordinary  than  any  which  are  furnisheil  by  the  pasi* 
history  of  the  niodern  worlds  mankind  no  longer  conteniplatej 
lurith  wonder  and  dismay^  events  which  there  find  no  place,—? 
patioils  blotted  from  the  political  map;  kingsdriven  from  their  , 
thrones,  and  private  individuals  elevated  to  the  rank  of  sove** 
ireigns.  So  numerous  have  been  the  characters^  of  liate; 
irears^  whosd  talents  or  whose  crimes  have  rivetted  the  e^es 
of  the  world  upon  them^  that  the  illustrioua  worthies^  eved 
bf  days  not  long  past^  are  regarded  without  emotion ;  and 
those  countries  wnich  yet  retain  a  real  or  nominal  indepen-r 
Iclonce^  are  too  nloch  occupied  with  the  scenes  that  pass  be« 
lore  thetH^  and  with  fears  tor  their  own  endangered  safety^ 
•to  derive  interest  from  the  quarrels^  the  revolutions^  or  the 
Icalamities  of  nations,  whose  importance  is  now  lost,  and  of 
iome  of  whom  ndt  even  the  name  is  left  behind. 

At  a  time  less  c'ventful  the  spectacle  which  Europe  ex- 
hibited during  the  seventy  years  that  form  the  period  of 
lEhe  present  Memoirs,  and  which  are  here  recapitulated  by 
i  veteran  Soldier,  with  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  a  table 
diakigue,  would  be  curious  and  attractive.  The  political 
bhanges  that  took  place  during  that  time  in  Sweden,  Russia^ 
Polandi  Holland  and  England ;  the  bloody  wars  in  Prussia^ 
feemJady,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  northern  parts  of  Europe  ;  the  military  talents  of 
Marshal  S»xe,  and  the  more  mighty  prowess  of  Frederic 
the  Great ;  the  commanding  genius  of  Catlierine,  and  the 
ihilder  and  more  virtuous  dignity  of  Maria  Theresa ;  eventSj^ 
in  most  of  ^hich  our  authoi;  was  engaged,  as  a  party  or  as 
A  witness,  and  characters  the  greatest  part  pf  whom  ho* 
Doured  him  with  their  acquaintance  and  esteem,  promise  no 
fcommon  share  of  instriictive  amusement  td  the  reader  of 
the  volumes  before  ds.  It  does  not  appear  to  havel  been  so 
Aioch  the  intention  of  the  count  de  Hordt  to  write  the  gene* 
jral  history  of  the  age  hie  lived  in,  as  that  of  particular  oc* 
burrences  which  t^ok  place  under  his  eye,  and  wherein  fat 
kad  some  share  .during  the  course  of  his  political  and  mill* 

Cait.  Rkt.  Voi,  y.  December,  lgj6;  £  • 
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t)ary  car€^.  He  tberefore  gives  us  but  a  sioiple  sketch  opf 
inch  events  as,  owing  to  his  distance  from  -the  scenes  o€ 
action^  reached  him  merely  by  indirect  means  or  by  report, 
and  were  not  connected  with  those  circumstances  which  he 
could.look  nnon  as  personal,  either  from  his  having  wilncstfed 
them  himseU]^  or  contributed  more  or  less  in  bringing  thdem 
about. 

These  aren<>l  all,  it  mu9tbeconfessed,pf  vety  great  import- 
ance ;  but  still  they  will  not  be  read  without  some  interest 
We  are  in  company  with  an  old  soldier,  full  of  siocerityji 
good  humour,  and  a  sort  of  cheerful  bluntness,  wbo^near  the 
end  of  his  career,  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  recording  tlie 
anecdotes  of  bis  early  days. 

The  facts,  moreover,  which  are  related  are  so  well  authen** 
ticated,  and  the  considerations  respecting  the  causes  which 
produced  them,flow  from  such  good  sources, that  fewworksof 
this  kind  are  -better  entitled  to  the  attention  of  those  readers 
who  are  desirous  of  obtainiftg  an  epitome  of  correct  informa-. 
tion,  without  labouring  through  voluminous  histories.  At 
the  same  time,  while  we  allow  our  belief  to  the  most,  mate- 
rial part  of  the  memoirs,  the  consideration  which  the  author 
enjoyed  at  several  of  the  courts  of  Europe  bein^  indisputa- 
ble, yet  we  must  not  forget  to  stale,  that  his  vanity  at  being 
honoured  by  the  notice  of  so  many  sovereigns,  has  some- 
times perhaps  indAced  him  to  wander  into  the  regions  of 
exaggeration,  and  to  mistake,  or  wish  others  to  mistake,  the 
condescending  civility  of  princes,  for  the  partiality  and 
confidence  of  friendship. 

The  count  de  Hordt,  the  author  and  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs, was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  which  held  a 
distinguished  rank  among  the  noble  families  of  Sweden.  His 
father,  as  is  almost  the  invariable  custom  of  the  continental 
nobility,  embraced  the  profession  of  arms,  and  followed 
Charles  XIL  through  all  his  campaigns,  that  brilliant  but 
inauspicious  meteor,  who  wasdestmed  to  astonish  Europe  by 
his  warlike  virtues  and  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests,  and  to 
terminate  his  military  career  by  unparalleled  disasters  and 
losses,  which  the  Swedisti  nation  still  feels,  and  which  his 
successQrs  will  perhaps  never  be  able  to  repair. 

Of  the  splendid,  atchievements  of  this  prince  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  a  short  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapters  of  this  work.  On  his  return  fronj  Turkey, 
*  whither  he  had  been  accompanied  by  the  fatherof  the  count, 
the  lattei*  quitted  the  service,  and  sought  repo^  from  the 
toils  of  war  in  the  quiet  scenes  of  domestic  lite.  Our  hero, 
t^ie  youngest  of  two  sons,  was  appointed  ensign  in  the  toot. 
guards  at  the  age  of  fourteen*    After  making  the  campaiga. 
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of  1741,  So  disgraceful  to  the  Swedes,  m  the  inini:tidQntvfar 
U'hjch  was  uadertakeii  against  Russia  through  the.  intrigi;ie? 
of  the  French  ambaasfidor,  the  count  de.  St.  Severin,  an4 
which  was  tenninated  by  the  peace  of  Abo  ;  haviug  los};  \}i^ 
father  at  this  period,  and  being  possessed  with  aa  enttii^U 
Bstic  fondness  for  a  milUary  life,  the  count  de  Hordt  d^ter-^ 
tnined  to  leave  hisnatire  country,which  now  afforded  hipaii^ 
opportunity  of  gratifying  his  warlike  wishes,  i^nd  df  entering 
into  the  service  either  of  France  or  England,  between  whom 
a  war  had  just  broken  out.  We  now  find  ou^r  hei'O  d^ag* 
ged  in  opposite  directions  by  military  adabition  and  tove» 
He  had  shortly  before  become  acquainted  with  a  young 
lady  of  considerable  heeiuly  and  accomplishments,  th^ 
daughter  X)f  a  Swedish  admiral.  Our  fair  readers  will 
have  but  ap  indifferent  opinion  of  his  affiection  or  his  gal- 
lantry,when  they  hear  that  love  had  not  influence  eiiough  on 
this  resolute  soldier  to  decide  the  question  in  bis  own  favour* 
Our  adventurer  obtained  the  king's  permrs^on  for  his  der 
parture,  and  on  passing  through  Carlscrona,  the  resida^ice  q£ 
the  object  of  his  tenderness,  in  his  way  to  the  LoW  Cbuor 
tries,  he  adopted  the  inconsistent  measure  of  at  ©nee  exr 
plaining  the  nature  of  his  journey,  and  of  soliciting  the  hand 
of  Mad'"*  de  Wachmeister.  The  refusal  of  the  mother*s  con- 
isent  till  he  should  return  to  his  own  country,  did  not  retard 
the  heroism  of  our  soldier,  who  aiade  the  best  of  his  way  ta 
Brussels,  the  head  quarters  of  the  prince  of  Walldeck,  ge« 
neral  in  chief  of  the  forty  thousand  auxiliaries  that  were  mrr 
nished  by  the  United  Provinces  to  the  court  of  Vienna;  he 
arrived  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  can^pajgn,  ai^d 
on  presenting  his  letters  of  recommendation,,  aod  oSer'mg 
his  services  ^as  a  volunteer,  was  received  with  the  greatest 
politeness  by  the  prince,  who  desired  that  he  would  have  no 
other  table  but  his  own,  aiid  permitted  him  to  place  hfs 
baggage  (which  probably  did  not  occupy  much  room)  ia 
his  train.  . 

Xhe  allied  army,  under  the  pominal  command  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  m^n, 
English,  Dutch,  Austrians,  Hessians,  and  Hanoverians,  all 
of  whom  were  assembled  by  the  Jst  of  May  ;  and  the  cam-* 
paign  was  opened  two  days  afterwards  by  the  French  army 
under  MarshalSaxe,  who  undertook  the  siege  of  Tournay, 
The  disastrous  battle  of  Fontenoy,  which  took  place  shortly 
afterwards,  is  not  detailed  at  any  length  by  our  author,  haVw 
ing  been  so  repeatedly 'described  in  other  places.  It  will  be 
pleasing  to  the  reader  to  peruse  the  following  honourable 
testimony  borne  by  this  foreigner  to  the  suferiority  pf  the 
,Eo^lish  vajour  on  that  bloody  day, 

Peg 
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*  The  two  armies  experienced  considerable  losses  on  this  ever  tnev 
morable  day  ;  btit  of  all  (be  allies  tbe  English  suffered  most.  It  is 
hnpos^ble  not  to  acknowledge  tbey  went  up  to  the  enemy  in  tb« 
tnost  excellent  order  and  evinced  thejnost  undaunted  valour;  they 
urera  cut  to  pieces*  tbe  ground  was  covered  with  their  mangled  bo- 
dies and  strewed  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  officers  ;  and  slU 
ter  this  bloody  and  dreadful  conflict  a  general  mourning  took  place 
among  all  the  best  families  in  the  British  isles. 

*  I  was  sent  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland  two  or  three  times  dur* 
ing  the  action,  with  various  messages  from  tbe  prince  de  Walldeck : 
and  never  found  him  but  in  those  places  where  the  fire  was  the  hot- 
test^ and  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  nor  did  he,  or  the  body  of  men 
lie  commanded,  ever  seem  (o  care  about  us,  tbey  fought  as  ii  they 
lad  been  alone,  and  retreated  the  same/  i 

On  another  occasion  the  count  niakes  a  sunilaF  remark, 
and  decides  that  the  English  nation  has  in  fact  something 
peculiar  about  them^  which  distinguishes  them  from  ali 
<ither8r  '  Even  their  women/  he  adds  '  preserve  all  tfaeic 
wangfroid  in  tbe  greatest  perils  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  car^ 
na^e.  This  assertion  he  illustrates  by  two  horrible  instances^ 
ifhich  he  also  witnessed  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

*  An  Englishwoman  was  busy  on  the  field  of  battle  in  taking  off 
ihe  gold  lace  of  the  uniform  belongi'Dg  to  an  officer  who  had  just  been 
killed.  I  happened  to  pass  by  her  at  the  instant  when  a  cannon  ball 
took  off  her  head.  Another  woman,  with  her  child  in  her  al-ms^ 
beheld  the  accident ;  she  laid  down  her  child  on  the  ground,  toot; 
^e  knife  the  woman  had  made  use  of  and  still  held  with  a  convulr* 
aive  grasp.  I  went  on,  and  ,make  no  doubt  but  the  woman  !iucceedr 
ed  to  take  off  the  lace,  unless,  indeed^  another  cannon  bail  intec* 
Tupted  her  in  her  occupation.' 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  coolness  of  our  females- 
tmid  scenes  of  bloody  reflect  so  much  honour  on^ur  national 
fjharacter  as  the  unshaken  intrepidity  of  tbe  men.  Perhaps  it 
.  rathertends  to  confirm  the  reproach  of  cruelty  wh*cWthrou^h- 
opt  the  whole  of  Europe  attaches  to  the  English  name.  It 
is  unquestionable  that  thcbrutality  practised  by  our  country- 
men in  the  Westlndies/ar  surpasses  that  of  any  othe^  natiorf^ 
the  Portugueze  not  excepted,  to  whom  we  are  apt  to  ascribe 
cruelty  as  an  inherent  vice.  It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whe- 
(tier  the  valourwhich  undoubtedly  distinguishes  us  as  a  people^ 
may  not  bjp  nearly  allied  to  ferocity,  and  whether  our  boasted 
tamtfroid  do  not  readily  degenerate  into  barbarity. 

IHjue  count  de  Hordt  served  with  some  distinction  durhag 
tbU  and  the  two  succeeding  campaigns,  and  for  his  zeaf  and 
^activity  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  co)ooer  in  the  Dwtdli 
Wvicc.  A  brief  but  lively  account  of  the  campaigns,  mix* 
ed  ^th  anecdotesof  a  very  amusing  nature^  is  given  througlW 
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outtbe  greater  part  of  the  first  volume.  Our  author  had 
the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  6f  the  prince  of  Orange^ 
who  about  that  period  having  it  in  contemplatipn  to  augment 
the  troops  in  the  repubhc's  service,  engaged  him  to  proceed 
to  Sweden  in  1^47,  to  endeavour  to  raise  some  regiments 
of  infantry,  to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  States.  It 
wiii  easily  be  imagined  that  such  a  proposal,  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  revisiting  at  once  his  native  country, 
and  the  object  of  his  love,  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  agree- 
able.Shortiy  after  his  arrival  at  Stockholm,where  he  was  gra* 
ci>a>ly  received  by  Frederic  I.  then  on  the  throne  of  Swe- 
den, he  had  intelligence  that  peace  was  on  the  point  of 
being  concluded,  and  the  object  of  his  mission  of  course 
superseded.  He  now  therefore  seriously  thought  of  exchang- 
ing military  for  matrimonial  pleasures,  for  no  reason,  it 
sliould  seetn,ihan  that  the  former  could  no  longer  be  obtain- 
ed  (a  strange  coldness  in  these  sons  of  the  north),  and  the 
day  was  accordiUi^ly  fi:5ced  for  the  nuptials;  bnt  his  pleasure 
was  not  without  alloy.  By  a  singular  fatality ,on  the  very  day 
which  put  hiui  in  possession  of  his  mistress,  he  had  to  de- 
plore the  lossof  his  mother,  who  died  suddenly  at  the  instant 
she  was  preparing  to  get  into  her  carriage  to  attend  .the  ipar^ 
jriage  ceremony. 

The  count  de  Hordt  was  now  engaged  in  political  scenes^ 
from  which  he  found  no  slight  dithculty  to  escape  with 
life.  On  the  death' of  Charles  XH.  in  1718,  the  Swedish 
nation^  w^ich  had  long  been  weary  of  his  tyrannical  swaj^ 
and  that^of  his  father,  l.aslened  to  fesume  that  ancient  and 
free  form  of^overnment  by  which  it  had  formerly  been  distin^ 
guished,  and  which  secured  their  respective  share  of  poli- 
tical importance  to  the  different  classes  of  the  community  ; 
till  Ch;4rles  ^ I.,  by  means  the  most  odious  and  unjustiti^- 
\>]e,  contriving  to  fj^ment  dissensions  among  the  four  orders, 
of  nobility,  clergy,  citizens,  and  peasantry,  of  which  the 
states  of  Sweden  are  composed,  had  finally  succeeded  in 
the  establish mfent  of  absc  lute  power  in  the  crowru  It  is 
well  known  how  bis  son  Charles  XI  I.  governed  his 
people;  and  his  pacifying  the  murmurs  of  the  mhabitants  of 
Stockholm  by  threatening  to  send  his  boot  to  rule  oyer  thena, 
proves  that  he  was  nojt  backward  in  completing  the  arbi- 
trary system  that  had  been  begun  by  his  father.  As  this 
prince  left  no  heir,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  lUirica, 
who,  after  a  reign  of  on^  year,  abdicated  in  favour  of  her  hus- 
fcand,  the  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  who  reigned  under  the 
iname  of  Frederic  I.  This  prince,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
beiiig  a  foreigner,  added  the  still  further  one  of  a  miltl  ar^ 
irresglut^  disposition,  ill-calculated  to  resist  the  enctoacbfc 
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Ui^tits  of  a  lutbulerit  people.  Il  was  of  this,  that  the  differ- 
ent orders  took  advantage,  and  united  to  put  th^  senate 
again  in  possession  of  all  the  rights  and  prerpgaiives 
dt  which  it  had  been  stript  by  his  predecessors,  an<i  to  in- 
'Vest  it  with  sufficient  j^ower  to  check  apV  attempts  that 
might  be  made  in  future  by  the  crown.  They  divided  the 
executive  power  between  the  king  and  the  senate,  but  the 
J)rince's  share  was  comparatively  insignificant,  A  Swedish 
monarch  was  now  in  fact  a  sovereign  without  authority, 
whose  will  was  of  no  avail,  who  was  merely  looked  upon 
as  theri^presentative  of  the  states,  and  whom,  on  certain 
days  of  shew,  they  dressed  up  in  all  ,the  paraphernalia  of 
majesty,  in  order  to  awe  tlie  popiulace  and  make  them 
believe  they  had  a  king. 

This  change,  in  the  constitution  of  Sweden  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  France,  who  has 
fcven  in  the  prese;nl  proudest  period  of  her  pre-eminence, 
i)wed  her  influence  over  other  states  no  less  to  the  arts  of 
factioi>  than  to  her  •arms.  In  Sweden,  as  afterwards  in 
America,the  Grand  Monarqut  stepped  forward  as  the  cham- 
bion  of  liberty.  The  count  of  St.  Severin,  his. ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Stockholm,  spared  neither  pains  nor  money 
to  gain  an  influence  over  men's  minds  ;  and  experience  has 
constantly  proved,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  country,  bow 
^powerful  a  stimulus  this  lasting  redient  is  in  republican  go- 
^ernments.  He  easily  succeeded  to  form  a  numerous  party  in 
the  assembly  of  the  stales  ;  who  through  his  intrigues  and  in* 
fetigations  were  constantly  labouring  to  strip  the  crown  of  its 
constitutional  rights  and  privileges,  under  the  plausible  pre- 
text of  sheltering  the  liberties  of  the  nation  from  all  infringe* 
ments.  Insult  was  added  to "  degradation  ;  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  their  four  children  were  not  only  deprived  of 
the  respect  and  attention  due  to  their  exalted  rank,  but  sue* 
cessively  experienced  the  severer  keenness  of  positive  in-^ 
suit.  In  the  mean  time  liberty,  shortly  degenerated  into 
licentiousness  ;  the  clei'gy,  the  nobles,  the  ciii2;ens,  and  the 
peasants,  began  to  inveigh  against  each  other ;  each  body 
severally  aspired  to  govern  the  state  according  to  theirs  own 
notions  ;  and  they  did  not  observe  that  while  they  crushed 
the  royal  authority,,  they  opened  the  door  to  a  species  of 
qoi'ruptioh  the  most  dangerous  for  a  state,  namely,  that 
which  proceeds  from  foreign  influence. 

The  count  de  Hordt  was  deeply  attentive  to  the  calami- 
tous scenes  that  were  passing  around  him,  and  formed  a  codt 
spiracy,  of  which  he  put  himself  alt  the  head,  to  rescue  his 
pountry  from  the  convulsions  with  which  it  was  distr^ct^d^ 
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fey  declaring  in  favour  oF  tUe   courti  and   bringing  lliings, 
buck  to  that  scatein  which  they  ha4  existed  during  the  feiga 
of  Gustavus  AdoIphuSj^  when  the  power  of  the  states  and  the 
<!,rown  dulycounterbalancedeachptber,  Butthe  plot  was  ren- 
dered itieffectual  by  the  premature  intemperanceof  that  part 
of  the  populace  to  whom  its  execution  had  been  Committed. 
In  revolutions^  what  to-day  is  patriotism,  whefi  the  oppo- 
site parly  "Comes  into  power  is  rebellion.    Several  of   the 
ringleaders  and  accomplices  were  seized  and  executed.  Mr, 
Sheridan,  the  secretary  to  the  then  British  envoy  at   Stock- 
hohn,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  troubles  in  Sweden  of  that 
^^y>  gives  the  same  opinion  of  the  motives  of  the  conspira- 
rators,  as  is  asserted  by  the  count  himself,  the  chief  of  them, 
in  these  M^moirs^    *  Their  crime  was  in  itself/  says  he,  ^of 
a  very  doubtful  nature.    It  never  appeared  that  they  intend- 
€d  to  make  the  king  absolute  ;  they  do  not  seem   to  have 
had  aiiy  other  end  in  view,  but  that  of  restoring  to  him   the 
enjoyment  of  bis  constitutional  rights  ;  and,  in  a  free  go- 
vernment, any  power  usurped  either  by   the   crown,  or  by 
the  populaji  branches  of  legislation,    being  equally   prejudi- 
cial to  public  liberty,  resist^n<ie  may  perhaps  be  as  legitimate 
in  one  case,  as  in  th^  other.' 

Our  author  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  alive  from 
the  capital.  But  his  persecution  did  not  cease  even  when 
lie  had  quilted  the  Swedish  dominions.  On  arriving  on  the 
territory  of  Denmaj'k,  he  wasfuresented  to  his  Danish  ma- 
jesty, then  00  the  frontiers,  who  granted  him  his  protection, 
under  conditioa,  however,  that  he  should  not  stop  long  ia 
his  states,  as  there  existed  ;^  convention  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  by  virtue  of  which  they  were  reciprocally  bound 
to  give  up  any  subjects  who  should  be  claimed,  and  as,  from 
intelligence  lately  received  from  Sweden,  it  appeared  plainly 
that  thje  diet's  ioaplacable  spirit  wouW  shortly  demand  him. 
He  accordingly  proceeded  to  Hamburgh,  and  had  no  sooner 
"  reached  that  city  than  he  was  told  that  the  Swedish  ministei^ 
had  desired  several  of  his  friends,  in  case  they  m^t  him,  to 
fay,  that  he  had  orders  to  clahn  him  from '^le  senate  oL 
Hamburgh,  and  that  he  had  better  therefore  pass  on  and  get 
away  as  soon  a^  possible. 

He  now  bethought  himself  of  addressing  himself  to 
the  government  of  Holland,  hoping  that  in  coasidera- 
tiou  of  his  past  services,  it  would  uotdeny  him  protection. 
He  received  for  answer  that  the  Swedish  minister  at  the 
Hague  had  instructions  to  claim  him  incase  he  should  ap- 
pear in  thj  territory  of  the  United  Provinces,  This  per- 
secuted patriot  uow  made  for  Pyrmoni^  the  residence  of  his 
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o]d  benefactor  and  commander^  the  prince  of  Walldecli^  \a 
%rboih  be  was  welcomed  with  the  greatest  demonstrations 
of  joy  and  friendship.  Having  here  learned  by  letters  from 
his  wife,  Who  remained  in  Sweden,  that  he  had  been  con- 
ctemned  to  lose  his  head,  and  an  outlawry  issued  againsV 
Him,  he  found  himself  so  much  at  ease  and  90  well  treated 
ip  the  states  of  his  new  protector,  that  he  determined  to  settle 
there  with  his  family,  if  not  for  the  remainder  of  bis  days, 
kt  least  till  a  change  should  take  place  in  the  aifairs  of  his 
country.  But  his  calculations  were  again  frustrated.  The 
prince  of  Walldeck  received  a  letter  from  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  purporting  that  a  memorial  had  been  presented 
by  the  Swedisn  envoy,  which  stated  that  '  his^goyernment 
having  discovered  that  the  count  de  Hordt  bad  withdrawn 
lb  Germany  and  tak^n  refuge  in  the  prince  of  Walldteck's 
territory,  requested  his  Imperial  majesty  to  cause  the  fugitive 
to  be  apprehenided  and  sent  to  Sweden  under  escort/  la 
Compliance  with  this  demand,  the  emperor  apprized  faim 
that»  although  reluctantly,  he  could  not  withhold  tbe  neces-' 
siiry  dirders. 

*   The  generous  prince  of  Walldeck  offered  to  disobey  the 
ordersof  tbe  emperor,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  all  that  he 

£  assessed,  rather  than  be  guilty  of  dishonourably  giving  up 
e  unfortunate  wanderer  and  friend  who  had  taken  refuge, 
^In  his  territory.  '  Never,'  says  he,*  shall  the  emperor  or  any 
Mher  person  on  earth  weaken  the  friendship  which  1  bear 
you,  and  make  me  break  through  the  duty  I  owe  a  good  man 
^ho  has  unfortunately  become  the  object,  of  persecution/ 
The  count,  however,  could  not  consentthathis  patron  should 
cocbmit  bis  own  safety  or  interest  by  his  dangerous  kindness^' 
tad,  kfter  a  long  struggle  of  generosity  between  them,  he. 
departed  for  Switzerland. 

^  Aft^^spme  stay  in  the  latter  country,  he  received  an. 
<^ffer '"of"  protection  from  the  grand  duke  oF  Russia,  then 
teighin|;  id'uke  of  Holstein;  ^and  iti  his  istates  he  accord* 
fnglyrebaired;t6  an  asylum  where  he' was  joined  by  his 
Wife* aha  children/ the^  former  of  whom'  had,  from  ber  supe- 
rior bfeauty',*Defen  -exposed  to  great  troubles  and  dangers 
linc^'tRe'dbsenc^  of  *n'ef  husband.  It  was  during  his  resi- 
^denceTiere  that  hi^ 'name  reached  the  ears' of  Frederic  the 
Great, '^ho  wa'^  then  nlaintaining  an  unequal  contest* against 
tlie  uftited  powers  of  Franfce,  Austria,  Russia, 'Swedeit,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  tftetSermanic  body.  It  was  a  maxim' 
j6f  rred^ric?,  aftd  Onef  which  he  practised  with  great  success; 
'  whenever  any  bilhary' 'mab  had  distinguished  himself 
In' the  S€frvi6e)pf  other  potentates,  to  spare  neither  paint 
hot  pe^jiiniary  sacrifices' to  engage  him  im  his  own.    ^i^ 
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.  unsolicited  offer  to  employ  th'e  court  de  Hordt  in  fai^ 
^rmies,  bears  honourable  testiqaouy  to  the  military  character 
pf  our  author,  ^nd  to  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
during  his  campaigns  in, Flanders.  In  the  year  1758  he 
joined  his  Prussian  majesty  at  Breslaw,  and  ioimediately  re* 
c^'eived  from  hira  the  command  of  a  regiment.  It  wiH  be 
seen  from  the  sequel  that  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  Prussia^ except  when  absent  on  military  duty;  that 
the  king  disfinguished  him  by  his  particular  regard ;  that  he 
was  created  lieutenant  general  along  with  M.  de  Mollen- 
j5orf,  the  mortifying  close  of  whose  ,career,  after  growing 
grey  in  arms,  as  the  favourite  companion  of  his  illustrious 
master^  has  of  late  excited  so  much  compassion ;  that  he 
was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Spandau,  which  was 
io  disgracefully  surrendered  a  fe^  weeks  ago,  by  cowardice  oc 
treachery,  without  even  a  shew  of  resistance. 

Frederic  II.  on  ascending  tlie  throne,  found  his  monarchy 
like  an  insulated  promontory  extending  many  leagues  in 
length,  and  by  his  foresight,  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  in  turning  every  incident  lo  his  advantage>suc- 
jceeded  toelevate  it  during  his  reign  to  ^  level  with  the  great- 
est powers  of  the  continent;  he  knew  that  most  of  his 
provinces  were  barren  and  uncultivated,  that  his  subjects' 
panted  industry,  that  their  trade  was  little  more  than  a 
channel  of  cixculation  for  that  of  the  northern  nations ;  and' 
through  a  thousand  means  of  encouragement,  which  he 
contrived,  gave  life  to  agriculture,  introduced  new  arts  ancl; 
professions,  invited  foreign  manufticturers,  and  traders^ 
of  every  description  ;  and,  although  he  found  a  scanty, 
population,  he  raised  his  army  to  the  number  pf  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  kept  it  in  constant  and  per- 
fect discipline,  the  admiration  and  terror  of  every  state  of 
Europe. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  gigantic  genius  of 
t^is  monarch,  forming  and  combining  vast  schemes,  and  exe- 
cuting' them  with  prudence,  skill,  rapidity  ;  this  great  war- 
rior, attacked  on  every  side,  and  every  where  opposing  equal 
"resislance ;  in  whom  military  knowledge,  fortitude,  courage^ 
perseverance,  and  the  most  astonishing  activity  were  com- 
bined;  who  met  with  disasters  and  instantly  repaired  hi* 
losses  with- advantage  ;  and  viho  at  other  times  crushed  his 
bnemies  and  immortalized  bis  name  by  the  most  brilliant  vic- 
tories. How  melancholy  the  contrast  exhibited  by  his  nephew 
knd  successor !  At  no  longer  a  period  than  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Frederic,  our  eventful  days  have  witnessed  tho^ 
!l^russian  monarchy  subdued  and  overrun,  its  armies  anni- 
plated  ia  the  strictest  sense^  its  fortifications^  capable  of 
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l^rotracted  defence,  yielded  up  withortt  dppdsitloo,  an^  its 
poWer  reduced  to  a  shadoWj  in  the  short  space  of  a  single 
month.  These  are  facts  whjch  fata  re  times  Will  hArdly  be- 
lieve, and  to  which  the  victories  of  Cortex  and  of  Piia:rro 
bear  no  comparison.  How  little  did  it  enter  ihto  the  mind  of 
Jrederic,  that  the  house  of  Brandenburgh  would"  so  soon 
bow  beneath  the  ascendant  of  prouder  genius  and  supe- 
rior foriane  !  How  would  the  fore-knowledge  of  such  an 
^tenl;  have  embittered  his  declining  days,  and  how  wis6 
h  that  disposition  of  Providence  wtiich  forbears  to  blast 
our  enjoyments  by  an  insight  into  futurity  { 

The  two  following  anecdotes  will  give  an  idea,  tbe one  of 
thi^clear,  collected,  andcomprehensive  mindof  Frederic,which 
wafr  able  to  discuss  and  decide  at  one  time  a  variety  of  business 
iirithout  cbnfusion,  and  the  other  of  his  (fustic  and  ironical 
plesisantry,  particularly  on  topics  in  which  i^eligioa  bore  ft 
pfttt. 

*  When  on  the  day  after  the  btttde  of  Zorndor #/  Sftys  the  Coutit 
^  H.  Mbe  oSicer  I  had  sent  to  him  arrived,  his  hiajesry  desired  he 
imght  be  shewn  iuto  his  room  ;  he  was  standing  opposite  a  large  map- 
of  the  conntry,  which  two  servants  were  holding  up,  measuring  the 
distances  with  his  cane ;  he  then  c</»iversed  with  my  officer  abjut 
what  had  paired  at  my  post,  heard  at  the  same  time  the  report  o( 
lanother  officer,  whom  the  Margrave  Charles  had  sent  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  movements  of  the  Austrians  ;  and  listened  to  some  aides-da- 
carop,  who  had  also  brought  him  various  messages.-  *  In  about  a. 
4|uarter  ofan  hour  he  dismissed  the  margrave's  officer  and  mina 
withTull  instructions,  and  Continued  to  arrange  the  plan  of  thene:sLt 
iday's  march,  when  he  proposed  to  go  and  pjeet  Mareschil  Daun,who 
was  advancing  towards  Berlin  at  the  head  of  a  cohsiderabie  force/ 

*.  The  other  is  an^entertaining^  anecdote  which  deserves  to  be 
known.  The  bishoprick  of  W armies  having  fallen  to  tiie  lot 
of  Prussia  at  the  division  of  Poland,  the  prince  bishop,  M.de 
Koasinski,  repaired  in  haste  to  Berlin,  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
ling.  His  majesty  invited  hiun  to  dinner,  and  towards  the 
lend  of  the  entertainment,  enquired  distantly  iK;Art^f(e;^re/A« 
revenues  of  his  see.  They  were  at  least  one  hundred  thou*- 
sand  rix  dollars.  M.de  Koasinski  was  afraid  io  own  the  whole 
;imbunt;  he  retrenched  one  half  therefore,  and  stated  them 
^fiy  thousand.  '  The  collecting  of  such  a  revenue,'  replied 
the  king,  *  must  have  given  you  much  trouble.  The  clergy 
^re  fond  of  ease  and  Iranquillityp  I  will  make  you  more 
comfortable.  My  revenue  officers  at  Konigsberg  shall  pay 
jannually  at  Warmies,  five  and  twenty  thousand  rix  dollars, 
,;|ind  see  after  the  bishoprick  theiu$elvei,     I  have  just  sent 
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my  orders  lo  tlni  effect/  Then  asfiuming  a  tone  6f  plesC" 
s^lry,  he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  to  the  bishop  that  he 
could  hot  have  made  a  more  advantageous  bargain.  The 
^tobarrassttietit  of  the  latter  may  easily  be  conceived  :  be 
feigned  however  to  be  entertained  with  the  wisdont 
of  the  plan,  bat  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  that 
if  be  bad  acknowledged  one  hundred  thousand  tit, 
dollars,  his  majesty  would  have  left  him  fifty;  but  the 
mischief  wks  done  ;  nescit  tot  mitsa  reterti;  he  was  forced 
to  resign.  As  he  was  conversing  with  the  king  some  lim^ 
after  on  religion,  and  his  majesty  as  usual  was  indulging 
bis  antich^istian  principles  at'the  expence  of  the  human  race, 
hell  and  the  devil,  'I  expect  to  leave  this  woild  before  you/ 
said  the  king:  '  butsbonld  yon  by  chance  get  ii^  the  other 
first,  I  hope  yOu  will  be  so  kind  as  to  prevail  iipon  St.  Peter, 
wbose  friend  you  are,  to  open  the  gates  of  PaMdise,  and 
Come  forward  and  introduce  me.  '  Sire/  replied  the  prelate 
shafply,  'you  have  clipped  my  cloak  so  short,  that  it  would 
be  itopossible  forme  now  to  smuggle  in  any  thing.' 

We  now  come  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  th6 
Count  de  Hordt,where  we  find  him  serving  under  the  auspices 
of  Frederic  agaihst  the  Russians,  by  whom  he  was   taken 
{ifisonerand  carried  to  Petersburgli,where  he  endured  sofitaiy 
confinement  and  every  hardship  that  could  well  be  inflicted 
upon  him,  during  flie  space  of  two  entire  years.     The  causes 
df  this  ill-treatment^which  the  Count  de  JHordt  sutTered  over 
and  above  what  is  usual  with  prisoners  of  war,  are  to  he  found 
partly  in  the  desire  of  the  empress  Elizabeth   to  gratify   her 
ally,  the  court  of  Sweden,  who  had  demanded  him   at  her 
hands  ;  a  demand,  however,  with  which, she  refused  to  com- 
ply; and  partly  in  revenge  of  dne  of  her  own  ofBcer3,who  had 
been  broken  on  the  wheel  by  Frederic,  on  the   discovery  of 
a  conspiracy  which  he  had  formed  to  murder  the  garrison  of 
Custrin,  where  he  had  been   confined  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
It  was  not  till  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and   the  accession   of 
Peter  III., Ihak  the  count  was  liberated.      The  attachment 
and  admiration  which    the  latter  monarch  eniertaioed  for 
the  Prussia  hero,  is  well  known.     One  of  his  first  acts  on 
Tits  succeeding  to  the  thrcme,was  to  recall  his  armies  ;  whicK 
were  then  allied  with  those  of  Austria,  and  in  a  very   short 
time  afterwards  to  join  those  very  troops  to  the  forces  of  Fre- 
ideric.     The  count  de   Hordt   wiii  honoured  by  him    witH 
•marked  attention  during  the  interval  of  six  weeks  which  he 
ivas  detained  at  St.  Petersburgh,  between  his  liberation  from 
Confinement  andhis return  to  Prussia;  and  this  part  of  the 
narrative,  which  also  embraces  many  details  of  the  proc^ect- 
ingsal  tbe  Russian  conrt^  will  be  rcad  with  much  entertain* 
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tfLtnif  haviog  more  the  air  of  a  novel  than  of  the  evenly  4»f 
real  life. 

Shortly  after  he  had,rejoioed  thekinff,  his  royal  master^  he 
vras  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Schweiduitz^  where  Marshal 
Daun  was  so  severely  beaten  by  the  Prussians.  This  disastrous 
engagement,  seconded  by  tbsM;  of  Freyberg,  which  was  gained 
immediately  afterwards  by  prince  Henry^  induced  the  court 
of  Vienna  to  sue  forpeace^  which  was  accordingly  concluded 
in  176s.  Soon  afterwards  the  Count  was  appointed  to  attend 
Prince  Henry  on  a  journey  to  Sweden^where  he  was  about  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  aueen  his  sister;  and  where  they  were  of 
course  received  witn  the  distinction  due  to  the  birth  and  high 
reputation  of  the  prince.  From  thence  they  proce,eded  to  St* 
Petersburgh,  where  they  were  in  like  manner  welcomed  by 
the  empress  Catherine  \l.,  who  had  lately  succeeded  her 
husband  on  the  throne  of  Russia.  The  chapters  that  treat 
of  this  journey )  are  of  considerable  interest.  It  was  during 
this  visit  of  Prince  Heury,  that  the  plan  of  the  famous  par- 
tition of  Poland  was  devised  and  arranged.  M.  de  Segur 
in  his  ^  Political  Sketch  of  Europe,*  a  writer  who  is  gene- 
rally accurate  as  to  the  facts  which  he  relates,  says  that  the 
partition  of  Poland,  attributed  to  Frederic's  policy,  was  en- 
tirely the  work  of  Catherine,  who  first  opened  this  project  to 
JPrince  Henry.  But  we  believe  him  to.be  here  in  ari  error, 
and  the  following  to  be  the  true  way  in  which  that  celebrated 
and  unjustifiable  political  measure  was  first  coptrived  and 
.determined  upon.  The  prince  being  with  the  empress  one 
evenings  dispaticbes  from  the  Russian  minister  at  Warsaw 
were  brought  to  her  imperial  highness,  which  she  hastened 
to  read.  The  minister  informed  her  that  'the  emperor  of 
Germany ,Joseph  II,  had  ju^t taken  possession  of  three  coun* 
ties  in  Gallicia,  upon  the  most  ill-founded  pretences;  and 
that,  from  the  orders  he  had  given  to  th^;  oflScers  entrusted 
with  the  expedition^  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  determination 
was  to  keep  what  he  had  taken.  Not  liking  this  intelli* 
gence  slie  turned  abruptly  to  Prince  Henry  :  '  Read  these 
fetters,  said  she,  see  what  they  are  about  in  Poland.' 
The  prince  took  the  letters,  stepped  aside  and  read  them, 
and  returned  to  the  empress  with  that  air  of  self-satisfaction 
which  a  nappy  thought  inspires.  ^  Madam,'  said  he  '  thia 
intelligence  is  very  good,  very  satisfactory  indeed  !  Xheem^ 
peror  helps  himself  :  let  him  do  so ;  but  let  us  follow  his  ex- 
ample, let  us  help  ourselves  also;  all  V^ill  then  be  right 
again.'  '  A  good  idea,'  replied  the  Empress^'  the  resource 
is  admirable.  Let  your  royal  highness  plan  out  a  divi- 
sion, for  us  ;\an^qual  terms  I  am  ready  to  subscribe  to  iu 
The  prince  left  the  empress  ihat  moment,  wenihome^  cal- 
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}ed  for  some  maps  of  Poland,  marked  out  on  them  such 
portions  of  the  Polish  territory  as  would  suit  the  parties, 
and  communicated  the  same  to  her  imperial  majesty.  She 
approved,  a  courier  was  instantly  dispatched  to  the  king  of 
Prussia  by  the  prince  his  brother,  and  his  majesty's  answer 
being,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  perfectly  favourable,  the 
affair  was  concluded.  Thus  are  nations  made  the  sport  of 
the  convenience,  the  ambitioii>  or  the  humour  of  kings! 

On  their  feturn  to  Berlin,  the  count  continued  to  live* 
on  terms  of  great  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Prince 
Henry,  as  we  have  before  hinted  that  he  never  fails  to 
do  with  all  the  great  men  that  come  in  his  way.  It  is 
certain  however,  that  he  accompanied  his  it>yal  highness 
no  longtime  after  on  a  second  journey  into  Russia,  on  which 
occasion  the  grand  duke,  afterwards  the  emperor  Paul  I. 
relumed  with  them  to  Berlin.  Many  amiable  and  inter- 
esting traits  are  recorded  of  the  heroic  and  gallant  prince 
Henry.  How  do  his  name,  and  that  of  his  royal  brother 
draw  a  sigh  at  this  moment  from  all  Europe  !    * 

There  remains  n6thing  more  iii  this  work  that  seems  to 
be  worthy  of  extended  notice,  if  we  except  the  revolution 
which  was  brought  about  in  Sweden  on  the  death  of  t^'rederic 
I.,  and  which  is  here  detailed  at  some  length*  His  s6n,Gus- 
tavus  III.  derived  from  nature  talents  which  would  adorn 
.any  station,  apd  which  seemed  more  particularly  adapted  to 
that  which  he  was  destined  to  fill ;  and  these  qualities  had 
received  every  improvement  that  could  be  conferred   by  a 

f^rud^nt  and  judicious  education.  His  eloqoence,his  affabi- 
ity,  and  a  suavity  of  manners  peculiar  to  himself,  won  the 
hearts  of  those  who  ouly  saw  htm  in  public;  while  the  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
commanded  the  maturer  admiration  of  those,whose  commu- 
nications with  him  were  of  a  private  and  more  intimate  na-* 
ture.  To  these  talents  he  added  a  political  genius,  a  spirit 
of  energy  and  enterpi'ize,which  shortly  developed  themselves, 
and  peculiarly  distinguished  him  from  the  timid  irreso* 
lution  of  his  father.  With  such  endowments,  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  should  be  contented  with  the  empty  name  of 
king,  to  share  «a  precarious  sceptre  with  a  capricious  and 
iDSolting  senate,  and  dubtnit  to  the  ithperious  direction 
of  a  foreign  minister.  He  easily  found  means  to  win  the 
affection  of  the  people,  and  prepare  their  minds  for  the 
cbsmge  which  he  had  in  view.  To  secure  the  army  was  a 
matter  of  greater  difficulty,  as  several  of  the  officers,  had 
but  lately  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  tp  the  stat^.  When 
that  point  however  was  accomplished,  little  doubt  renaained 
«r  bis  suocftttdiog  to  free  the  monarchiMi  power  £coi^    tb« 
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letters  JmpQsed  upon  it  byaq  arrpgnni  aristocracy,  and  com^ 
pletely  overturn  a  constitution  whicb  was  already  shakea 
to  its  bajiis  by  the  venality  and  depravity  of  the  rulers,  which 
scandalized  every  well-wisher  to  l;ijs  country.  For  the  cle* 
tails  of  this  plot,  which  was  successfully  put  in  execution  by 
the  energy  and  presence  of  mind  of  the  yqung  naon^ch, 
lifho  thus  recovered  to  himself  and  his  successors  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  regai  power,  we  must  refer  to  tbe  hook 
itself. 

Tbe  reflections  wbich  are  ma3e  on  this  occajsioji,  a?  pa 
oil  others,  do  npt  shew  auy  marks  of  profound  rea^Qoiqg 
on  the  part  of  the  count  de  Hordt.  His  genius  vl^s  betiei' 
iStted  for  the  qamp  than  for  political  disquisitions,  la  the 
Ibjrmer  capacity,  thopgb  he  never  had  any  command  of  gi^eat 
importance,he  seems  always  to  have  condusCted  jiim^^lf  so  hs 
tobehoooUrablydistinguishedby  his  employers.  He  di^d  &few 
years  ago  at  Berlin,  having  previously  lost  his  fir&t  wife,  and 
married  a  Vrussiai?  lady  to  bij^  second,  who  shortly  followed 
him  to  the^r^ive.  The*  present  memoirs  are  coxrected^  by  ^ 
Frepcbmap,  tp  \^bo»i  tlie  Qoujnt  had  given  them  Sp  bis^Ufe- 
time  for  tbe  purpose  of  pubJication.  The  transfoJ;JQn  is  ex? 
eculed  np  better  tb^p  that  of  most  of  tbe  French  work^ 
wbich  have  lately  come  before  us  in  an  English  dre^ss,  and 
^y^no  m,eaps  wijtb  thet  exact  attention  to  the  idioms  >nd 

Senius  of  tbe  English  language,  which  is  ope  of  the  primary 
uties  of  a  translator.    ^  ' 

f-i-   I  Mil  liiiiiiiii  jiiUni  I  mil        ii;'iWiPBPiPWpyHiTrririiiii~Triiii  jiiuiriTg 

^BT.  XUf.— TAc  State  of  the  Negociation,  with  Detaik  of 
iti  Progress f  and  Caiises  of  its  1  ermination  in  the  Rtcal  of 
the  Earl  (f  Lauderdale,  Fourth  Edition.  8ro.  2s.  6A 
Stockdale.     1806. 

.  WRITERS,  who  pretend  to  anticipafe  the  information 
ef  government,  though  those  pretensions  have  been  never 
jeaiized,  draw  upon  an  inexhaustible  fund,  the  [>nblic  credu- 
lity, and*  obtain  what  they  want,  a  considerable  sale  of  their 
prcWuctions.  *' 

There  is  no  information  iuv  ibis  pamphlet  bej'ood 
."What  may  be  cqllecled  Or  inferred  from  Uie  English  and 
French  newspapers.  The  reasonings,  with  much-  affecta* 
tion  of  de6nitions,  divisions,  and  subdivisions,  are  dondy 
and  obscure;  and  all  we  can  infer  is,  that  the  errors  of  for* 
Boer  ministers  have  rendered  the  duties  of  the  present  ex- 
U^mely  arduous  and  laborious.    This  circiHimance  wasex^ 
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plained  with  mpre  ability  and  Qloquence,  in  the  ^  Inquify. 
^nto  the  State  of  the  Nation/  and  it  is  felt  with  anguisU  ]b/ 
^very  considerate  subject  of  tbes^  kingdoms.  But  wheire 
afe  the  measures  to  be  found,  or  to  \ie  heard, of,  wbieh  ara 
calculated  to  remove  tliose  evils  f  They  are  not  to  be  found 
in  finance,  th^y  are  not  to  be  found  in  military  preparaiiona. 
The  general  answer  is^  ministers  have  endeavoured  to  obtain 
peace. 

This  with  many  people  is  very  questionable,  except  in 
the  efforts  and  mind  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  opening,  the  difR- 
culties,  arid  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiation,  are  here  deli- 
deated  with  turgid  pomp  of  style,  and  great  pretensions  to 
knowledge  \  most  of  which  will  be  discredited  by  the  par* 
liamentary  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  following  may  jerye  as  a  specimen  of  the  wfiterV 
information  and  talept^  : 

*  In  another  of  the  conferences  the  French  negotiator  expressed 
his  cooBdeuce,  and,  as  it  woulcfappear  from  the  language  employed^ 
expressed  it  a9  the  direct  organ  of  his  sovereign,  that  in  the  event  of 
the  aqccessfal  termination  of  the  negociation,  the  peace  of  the  two  go- 
vernments would  not  be  again  interrupted  by  the  ostentatious  receptiou, 
a,ccording  to  their  several  titles  and  orders,  of  the  French  emigrants 

•  in  the  British  court. — that  such  acknowledgment  would  ever  be  con- 
sidered as  cberishipg  the  direct  enemies  of  the  French  government^ 
Had  n^ust  moreover  render  impossible  the  domestic  intercourse  of  th* 
two  courts.  These  kind  of  topics  lengthened  every  conference  and 
were  distinctly  the  subject  of  many.  It  is  as  impossible,  as  it  would 
be  useless,  to  relate  them  all  minutely — Suffice  it  to  saj^  that,  a^er 
the  exchange  of  many  prqjets  and  ^contre  projets,  the  following, 
which  was  proposed  by  the  negotiators  on  the  part  of  England,  was 
the  one  under  discussion  so  late  as  the  middle  of  July  last. 

*  1,  France  to  confirm  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  perpetual  sove- 
reignty to  England,  .       ^ 

*2.  France  to  procure  the  immediate  restoration  of  Hanover, 

*  3.  France  in  the  same  manner  to  confirm  the  Island  of  Malta 
in  perpetual  sovereignty  to  England*  This  article  to  be  expressed 
»ifflply» 

*  4.  France  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  become  a  party 
in  a  general  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

*  5.  That  if,  in  return  for  a  due  valuable  consideration,  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  could  be  induced  to  the  surrender  or  exchange  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Montenegro  to  his  Russian  Mf^esty,  France  should  not  op- 
pose, but  should  on  the  other  hand  faithtuliy,  and  strenuously,  coe- 
cur  to  give  effect  to  such  negotiation. 

*  6.  That  the  republic  of  Ragusa  should  be  declared  independent,' 
'but  under  the  protection  of  Russia. 

'  7«  England,  on  her  part,  in  return  for  the  above  cessions,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  ordinary,  amicable  .  intercourse  between  na- 
tigns  at  peace,  to  acknowiedge  the  imperial  and  royal  tide,  and  tha 
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^ate  of  actual  possession  on  the  part  of  France  and  her  allies,  subject 
Id  the  above  exemptions  Only.  -        i  i 

*  8.  The  several  settlements  and  islands,  conrjuered  on  the'  part  of 
kisBntannic  majesty  froiti  France  or  her  allies,  i it  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Jimerica,  with  tne  exception  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thi; 
ttttlements  ^f  Surinam  and  Pondkherryi  to  be  ^estoted  to  thel  seve^ 
lal  powe^  from  whom  they  may  have  beeivconqnered. 

*  This  scheme  or  prqjtt  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  disctissioi^ 
when  the  honour  and  acuial  sincerity  of  the  French  government  ap^ 
peared  in  its  proper  point  of  view.  The  projet  was  admitted  intd- 
discussion  and  discussed  with  much  apparent  heat^  so  as  to  give  the 
most  natural  colour  to  the  artifice — Whilst  the  suspicions  of  th^ 
British  negotiators  wefe  thus  laid  asleep,  and  they  #ere  congratulate 
Ing  therhselves  upon  being  on  the  point  of  effecting  the  fbnd  object 
<»f  their  aims, — a  Russian  and  Turkish  barrier^ — the  French  govern- 
joaent  procured  D'Oubril  to  sign  the  dct  of  the^Oth  of  July,  and  rc'^ 
jiounce  for  ever  that  for  which  England  was  contendin^< 

*  If  it  be  here  demanded  why  D^Oubril  signed  such  an  act,  i^e  tnusi 
leave  the  answer  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader-^He  had  been  sent  by 
a  previous  rairdstry.  The  Russian  Cabinet  had  been  since  changed-^-"" 
Sufficient  time, — not  more  however  than  sufficient-^had  doubtless^ 
^psed  between  this  change  and  the  signature  of  the  act  of  the  20th 
of  July,  to  have  enabled  the  new  Russian  ministry  to  have  sent  neW 
instructions,  but  in  the  bustle  and  contention  of  the  new  nomina<^ 
tions,  the  new  Ministers  had  more  immediate  occupation  that  a  neV- 
arrangement  in  foreigii  affairs.  Perhaps  they .  were  of  opinion  thaf 
it  would  be  prudent  to  lose  a  little  time  in  fitting  themselves  to  theif 
seat,  and  feeling  their  dignity  before  they  exerted  it^ — Whatever  the' 
cause  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  D'Oubrii  had  received  no  countef 
instructions  from  the  new  Ministry  when  he  had  signed  the  set  of 
the  20th  of  July. 

*  HoW  did  this  affect  the;^o;>^  under  discussion  between  the  Frenclf 
and  Er^lish  GovernmentsT? — Why,  the  French  negotiators  imnoe^ 
djately  declared,  that  Russia  having  renounced  the  required  .barrier/ 
and  Ragusa  being  otherwise  disposed  of,  the  proposals  upon  those 
points  could  no  longer  make  part  of  any  discussion/ 


Art,  XIV.— TAc  late  Negotiation.  Tlu  Whole  of  ihe  Cor* 
respotulence  and  Official  Notes,  relating  to  the  late  NegO'- 
tiation  with  France,  as  they  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  of 
the  Cf)M  Ult.    8to.    3s.     Blacks  and  Parry.     1806.  ' 

OUR  business  here  is  not  strictly  critical,  but  to  assiat  theL 
reader  in  the  perusal  of  documents^  which  may  prepare  brm 
for  some  of  the  roost  importantdebatea  which  have  ever  ta* 
ken  place  in  the  British  parliament. 

The  result  of  the  contentions  of  partic's  in  Brifairt  fot 
the  lai^t  forty  years^  hag  been  the  eocclusion  of  great  tirtottti' 
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from  the  offices  of  government^  ei^cept  on  conditions  t6 
'vrliich  great  talents  would  not  generally  submit.  The  ca-* 
jreer  of  political  ambition  has  therefore  been  left  to  verbose 
lawyers  and  orators^  who  (seldom  understand  any  great  and 
important  snbjects^  and  at  ways  embroil  them,    v 

The  consequence  has  been  in  all  the  negotiations^  trea* 
ties,  and  projects  of  this  period^  that  Britain  has  displayed 
proud  and  splendid  folly,  which  has  lost  a  great  part  of  hef 
empire^  and  by  embroiling  her  in  the  springs  and  move- 
ments of  the  French  revolution,  of  which  her  rulers  had' 
scarcely  any  knowledge,  sfhe  has  been  driven  to  6ght  for 
her  existence  almost  in  her  last  ditch. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  negotiation  for  a  peace  with 
France  was  opened,  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  would  have 
been  conducted  by  Mr,  Fox,  may  be  seen  by  the  followilrg 
letters  : 

'Sib,  Downing  street, March  26,1805. 

*  The  information  wUch  your  excellency  has  giveh  me  of  the  pa- 
cific disposition  of  your  government,  has  induced  me  to  6x  parti- 
cularly the  attention  of  the  king  on  that  part  of  your  excelleocy's 
letter. 

*  His  majesty  has  declared  more  than  once  to  bis  parliament,  his 
sincere  desire  of  embracing  the  first  opportunity  of  re-establisbing 
peace  upon  solid  bases,  which  may  be  reconciled  with  the  interests 
and  permanent  security  of  his  people. 

^  His  idisposicioos  are  always  pacilic ;  bat  it  is  to  a  sure  and  lasting 
peace  that  his  majesty  looks,  and  not  to  a  truce,  uncertain,  and  on    ' 
that  account  harassing  both  to  the  contracting  parties,  and  to  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

*  As  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which  might  h% 
proposed  as  the  basis  of  the  negotiation,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
this  phrase  may  be  interpreted  in  three  or  four  diiferent  ways,  an^ 
that,  consequently,  farther  explanations  would  -become  necessary, 
which  could  not  fail  to  cause  a  great  delay,  even  although  there 
should  be  no  other  objections. 

*  The  true  basis  of  such  a  negotiation  between  two  great  powers, 
who  equally  disdain  every  degree  of  chicanery,  ought  to  be  a  reci- 
procal acknowledgment  on  both  sides  of  the  following  principles  :-^ 
that  it  bught  to  be  the  object  of  the  two  parties*  that  the  peace 
should  be  honourable  for  both  of  them,  and  for  their  respective 
allies ;  and  at  the  same  time,  of  a  nature  to  secure,  as  far  as  it  is 
in  their  power,  the  future  repose  of  Europe. 

*  England  cannot  neglect  the  interest  of  any  of  her  alUes  ;  and  she 
finds  herself  united  to  Russia  by  9^ch  close  ties,  that  she  wouid-  no% 
wish  to  treat,  much  less  to  conclude  any  thing,  except  in  concert  with 
(he  Emperor  Alexander':  but  in  waiting  for  the  actual  intervention  of 
a  Russian  plenipotentiary,  it  is  still  possible  to  discuss,  and  even,  tgn' 
arrange,  provisionally,  some    of  the  principal  poihU«.  . 

^*iT.  R&j.  YqI.  Q.  December,  1806^  '    ,     Ft 
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'It  htightsemn  thatRtntift^  on  aecoW  of  tke  distance  of  her 
potition,  has  less  immediate  interests  than  other  powers  to  disctur 
ivith  France;  but  this  court,  on  every  accoant  so  worthy  of  respect, 
interests  itself  like  England  in  a  lively  manner,  respecting  eveiy 
thing  which  concerns  tl^  situation  more  or  less  independent  of  tb 
different  princ<^s  and  states  of  Europe. 

*  You  see,  sir,  how  we  are  disposed  here  to  smooth  all  tKe  difln 
culties  which  might  retard  the  discussion  in  question.  It  is  not, 
assuredly,  that  we  with  the  resources  we  possess  have  to  fear  the 
continuance  pf  the  war,  for  any  thing  which  regards  us.  The  Eng* 
lisli  nation  is,  of  all  Europe,  that  which  suffers  the  least  from  iu 
duration,  but  we  do  not  on  tiiat  account  pity  )es$  the  misfbrtanes 
of  others. 

^  Let  us,  then,  do  all  in  our  power  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  and  let 
|xs  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  the  i^espective  interests,  and 
ihi  glory  of  the  two  countries,  with  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
a|id  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 

•  1  have  the  honour  to  be, 

*  With  the  }iighest  com idet^on, 
<8ir, 
*  Your  Excellency's  very  humble  and  very  obedient  senrflBf} 
(Signed)  '  C.  J.  FOX. 

•Sir,  .  April  1,  IS06. 

*  llie  v6ry  hour  that  1  received  votir  letter  of  the  26th,  I  went  to 
h\%  majesty  and  am  happy  that  he  has  authorized  me  to  make  to  yot^ 
t^ithout  any  delay,  the  following  answer : 

*The  emperor  has  nothing  to  desire  of  what  England  possesses, 
t^eace  with  France  is  possible  and  may  be  perpetual,  as  long  as 
there  is  no  interference  in  its  internal  affairt,  and  there  shall  be  no 
ivish  to  constrain  il,  either  with  respect  to  its  legislation  respecting 
the  customs,  or  the  duties  imposed  on  articles  of  commerce,  nor  to 
j(nake  its  1^ag  submit  to  any  insult. 

*  It  is  not  you,  sir,  who.have  shewn  in  a  great  number  of  public 
iJisCussions,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  ge- 
ptTB.\  and  of  France,  that  there  is  occasion  to  convince,  that  France 
jias  nothing  to  desire  but  peace,  and  a  situation  which  may  permit 
lier  to  give  herself  up,  without  any  obstacle,  to  the  labours  of  her 
$ndusti*y. 

*  The  emperor  does  not  believe,  that  it  was  this  or  that  artick 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  war.  He 
is  Convinced  that  the  real  cause  of  it  was  the  refusal  to  enter  into  a 
fCommercial  treaty,  which  ^ould  necessarily  be  injurious  to 
the  inanufactures  and  industry  of  his  subjects. 

*  Your  predecessors  accused  us  of  wishing  to  invade  every  thing. 
|n  Trance>  England  is  also  accused.  Well  then  !  we  only^  demand 
Equality.  We  will  never  ask  from  you  any  account  of  what  you  do 
\n  your  country,  provided  that,  ipyour  inifi^  you  should  ask  no 
account  of  what  we  do  iji  ours,  rtis  js  a  principle  of  just  and  ret- 
j^nablc  reciprocity,  and  respectively  advantageous.  / 

?  y^»  ?^pr(^»  4  Viifif  Ibftjt  |he  pejjoqation  should  not  fad  in  | 
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ffett**  thfetAWMbtoWiAdtit  dumtibil.  Fritoce  is  more  IrtteresteA 
than  any  other  power  ih  the  sttlbihty  of  ptac«.  It  is  dot  a  trace 
,  that  sh0  has  *^n  interest  in  makings  fir  a  truce  v^rould  only  prepare' 
for  her  new  losses.  You  know  well,  that  tt^Hons,  resetnblirig  indi- 
viduals In  this  rfepect,  cati  accustom  themselves  to  a  stdie  df  i^it^, 
4l%  well  As  to  ft  state  df  ptzcei  All  the  losses  that  France  tah  duit'er 
ftovtk  it  ^he  has  suflferc<),  and  i^lll  always  suffer  in  the  first  i\%  months 
pf  a  w4r.  '  At  present,  tmr  commerce  an(t  cmr  industry  hkVii  retired 
wth}n  themselves,  and  have  adapted  themselves  to  oUr  state  df  wah 
Ofi  this  filccouhti  a  tru<^^  of  two  ot-  three  yearl  would  be,  at  th^  slime 
*time,  as  bpposite  to  tjnv  commercial  interests  ai  to  ihe  pe4icy  of  the 
Emperor. 

•  Al  to  the  intervetitlon  of  a  ibtaign  t>owfer,  the  eihpefof  thigh  t  ac- 
cept 6f  the  mediation  of  a  power  f)osses8ihg  great  hjatltimfe  forces, 
for  tlien  iti  participation  in  the  peade  ytpnld  be  regiilated  by  the 
iam^  interests  which  we  have  to  discuss  ilith  yoq ;  but  the  fflediatidn 
Jrou  speak  of  is  not  of  that  nature.  You  do  not  wish  to  deceive 
tos,  and  you  perceive  thit  there  is  ho  equality  between  you  and  U^, 
in  the  guarantee  of  a  powet*  that  hat  300,000  men  on  foet^and  which 
fiasno  martne.  ^  • 

,  *  For  the  rest,  sir,  ycitl]^  coriimurticatioii  has  a  tharactfer  df  fhiiik- 
tt^  and  precision  that  we  have  hot  before  seen  in  the  ^ortfesfjon- 
dence  of  your  coUrt  with  us.  I  shall  consider  it  a  duty  to  rejjly 
"With  the  siame  frankness  and  clearness.  We  are  ready  to  make 
pes^ce  with  all  the  world  :  we  do  not  want  to  imp6se  a  peace  up«n 
any  nation,  but  we  do  not  chuse  that  it  shall  be  imposed  upon  us  ; 
neither  is  there  any  body  who  has  the  power  or  the  means  to  do  so* 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  person  to  make  its  undo  treaties  which 
have  been  executed.  The  integrity,  the  entire  ind  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  empire,  are  not  only  the  most  sincere 
desire  of  the  etnperoti  but  the  most  constant  object  of  his  po- 
licy. 

*  Two  enlightened  and  neighbouring  nations  wbitld  b^  wanting  ia 
thd  opinion  which  they  ought  to  entertain  of  thef^  [M>wer  and  th^ir 
wisdom,  if  in  the  discu^sidn  ef  these  0tnt  ihterests,  ahout  whith 
they  disagree,  they  should  call  for  the  intervention  of  foreign  and 
distant  powers.  Thus,  sir^*  the  peace  may  ha  negociated  and  con- 
cluded immediately*,  if  your  ^urt  has  Teally  the  desire  %q  obtain 
it. 

'  Our  interests  are  reconcileable,  from  the  very  circumstance  of, 
their  being  distinct.  You  are  the  sovereigns  of  the  seas  ;  your 
maritime  forces  equal  those  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  world  >  uni* 
ted.  We  are  a  great  continental  power :  but  there  are  several  who 
have  as  great  force  by  land  as  we,  and  your  preponderance  on  )he 
<eas  will  always  place  our  commerce  at  the  disposal  of  your  squa^ 
drons,  upon  the  first  declaration  of  war  that  you  may  chuse  to 
make.  Do  you  think  it  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the  emperor  will 
ever  consent  to  place  himself,  in  like  manner,  at  your  discretion,  as 
to  theafiairs  of  the  continent  t  If,  masters  of  the  sea,  by  your  own 
Ipoweri  you  wish  also  to  be  masters  of  the  land  by  a  cojcnbined  powe^^ 
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{)eace  it  not  possible  ;  for  yoa  cannot  expect  to  arrive  at  resite 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  yoa  to  attain. 

*  The  emperor,  accu&tomtd  as  he  is  to  run  all  the  chances  which 
^present  views  of  greatness  and  glory«  desires  peace  with    England^ 

tie  is  a  man.  After  so  many  iatigues,  he  also  wishes  for  repose. 
Father  of  his  sul^ects,  he  nishes,  as  far  as  can  be  compatible  with 
their  honour,  and  with  the  guarantee  of  the  future,  to  procure  /or 
ihem  the  tweets  of  p^ace  and  the  advantage^  of  a  happy  and 
tranquil  commerce* 

*  If  then,  sir,  his  majesty,  the  king  of  England,  real.ly  wishes  for 
peace  with  France,  |ie  will  appoint  a  plenipotentiary  to  repair  to 
lisle.  I  have  the  honour  to  send  you  passports  for  that  effect.  At 
toon  as  his  majesty  the  emperor  shall  be  informed  of  the  arrival 
of  the  minister  of  your  court,  he  will  Itppoiut  and  send  one  tbera 
without  delay.  The  emperor  is  ready  to  make  all  the  concessions 
which  from  the  extent  of  your  naval  force  and  preponderance  yoa 
inay  expect  to  obtain^  I  ()o  not  think  albo,  that  )ou  can  refuse  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  making  tp  him  propositions  contornmble  to 
the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  to  the  commercial  rights  of  bis 
ttates.  If  you  are  just,  if  you  only  desire  what  is  possible  foryoo 
to  accomplish,  peace  will  be  soon  concluded. 

*  I  conclude  by  declaring  to^you,  that  his  majesty  adopts  entirely 
the  principles  lai4  down  in  your  dispatch^  and  presented  as  the  basis 
pf  the  negociatipn — tb^t  the  peace  proposed  ought  tQ  be  honourabii 
^r  tt^e  two  courts  and  for  their  Respective  allies. 

*  I  have  the  bonoi^r  of  being, 

*  With  the  highest  consideration! 
*Sir, 
Yi>U^  exceUency*8  v^ry  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

^C;.M.tALLEYR/VNP. 

^  Prince  of  Benevento/ 

The  illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Fox  seem  to  have  had  an  im-t 
portant  efTect  on  the  correspondence,  which  assumes  a  pejr- 
plexed  and  petulant  aft  .on  both  ^ides  until  it  is  who}lj 
'  teroiinated.  We  suppose  however  that  thit^  statement  of 
the  correspondence  (at  it  is  gi^en  Jn  the  Ffeoch  o^cia| 
^  JK>urnals)  is  imperfect,  and  that  ^  fair  judgment  of  the  ut^ 
gotiation  cannot  be  formed,  until  the  official  papert  bav^ 
Veep  submitted  ^o  ih^  Britit b  i^arliameo^ 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  15. — A  Sequel  to  Moral  Education  the  one  Thing  needful;  witk 
Specimens  of  short  Lectures  and  Prayers^    adapted  to  Schools  of 

.  every  Denomination  of  Christians  ;  in  two  Parts  ;  addressed  to 
€very  Parent  in  the  United  Kingdoms^  by  Thomas  Simons.  Svo. 

.    Johnson.    1805.  . 

WE  were  not  a  little  puzzled  by  Mr.  Simons's  title  page,  *  A  Se- 
quel to  moral  Education  the  one  Thing  needful/  Our  fiVst  idl?a — one 
which  the  words  we  have  quoted  legitimately  convey — was  that  the 
author  must  be  a  redoubted  pulBT,  and  that  be  had  not  scrupled  (the 
prevalence  of  pufting  will  justify  a  supposition  apparently  so  ex- 
travagant) to  employ  language  of  the  most  awful  import  to  recom* 
mend  his  book  t«>  public  notice.  When  however  we  bad  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  preface,  we  were  satisfied  that  no  such  reprehensible 
levity  had  entered  his  mind,  but  that  with  much  seriousness  he  had 
undertaken  to  prove  the  necessity  of  *  Christian  moral  education/ 
which  he  thinks  is  greatly  neglected  in  some  of  our  seminaries. 
In  a  former  publication  he  had  discussed  the  subject,  and  the  pre* 
sent  is  therefore  called  *  a  s^uel.'  Thi$  ipformation  may  save 
some  trouble  to  those,  whose  eyes  may  hereafter  be  thrown  upon  thli 
title  page  which  so  bewildered  our  weak  brains.  '       * 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  object  Mr.  S.  takes  a  wider  r^nge  thaa 
might  perhaps  be  expected.  H^  lays  down  a  practical  plan  for  the  go* 
vernment  of  a  school,  mentioning  his  own  rn  passant  at  Edmonton^ 
he  discourses  on  the  absurd,  not  to  say  impious  separation  of  faith 
md  good  works ;  he  enters  into  the  propriety  of  instructing  tbe 
.poorer  cldss^s  of  society,  the  want  of  which  instruction  he  is  of 
opinion  has'  brought  many  unfortui^ate  persons  to  a  shameful  death  ; 
and  introduces  a  long  and  irrelevant  dissertation  on  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin  and  eternal  damnation,  both  of  whicb  he  considers 
amongst  the  •  corruptions  of  Christianity.'  The  execution  of  this- 
purpose  calls  for  no  particular  attention  from  us  :  the  manner  is 
never  new,  sometimes  good,  and  sometimes  not. 

The  '  lectures'  are  selected  from  our  most  approved  authors,  and 
the  •  prayers'  are  in  no  way  objectionable  ;  but  there  are  many 
Christians,  (we  conceive)  who  would  wish  that  the  peculiarities,  the 
essentials  of  their  religion — those  things  which  distinguish  it  from  a 
.mere code  of  ethics— rhad  not  been  so  industriously  passed  over. 
Yet  though  our  author  compiles  for  every  denomination  of  chris*  . 
tians,  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  discover  his  own  attachments ;  at  the 
same  time  we  roust  do  him  the  justice  to  s^y  that  iii»  notices  oC  the 
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siembers  of  our  established  church  are  mtrked  by  a  spirit  of  cmtho^ 
licism  extremely  deserving  of  praise*  This  is  not  the  only  cat Ao* 
lie  portion  of  the  Sequel :  tt  is  addrenad  to  *  et€r$  parent  in  tha*' 
unhed  kingdoms/  Should  it  be  asked,  w)th  the  friend  of  the  satyrist* 
*  QyU  kget  hcec  V  and  should  it  be  cynically  answered  *  Vtl  dm9f 
%el  nemo  ;*  the  reply  will  n^,  w  ii«paand  trust,  tend  to  freeze  the 
vast  ambition  which  fires  the  bosom  of  Mr*  Simons. 

Art.  i6. — The  Book  ofCmmon  Pr^er  and  Administration  of  tie 
SacramentSfOnd  other  Rites  and  Ceremoni^,  (^the  Churchof  England 
mid  Ireland;  together  vsith  the  Psalter  or  fidims  ef  David;  H 
which  is  prefixed  an^  Introduction^  comgri^ng  a  History  dftha  Brng* 
Ush  lAtwrgti;  a  Sketch  of  the  Reformation  of  ReHgitm  bsEmgUnd^ 
and  a  View  of  the  English  trunslati&n  of  the  Hohf  Scriptwrtt^ 
The  Calendar^  Rubrick,  Services^  and  Books  of  Psahns,  are  aetam* 
panted  with  Nutes^  historital^  tjfptanatory*  and  illustrative.  By 
the  Rev.  Richard  Warner.  8ro.  Wilkie  and  Robinson.  180^* 

THIS  it  an  useful  and  chei^  work  ;  the  type  is  dear,  and  ib» 
historical  and  explanatory  notes,  judidpusly  selected. 

DRAMA. 

Art.  !?• — Five  Mites  off :  or  the  Finger  Posf^  a  Comedy  in  Tkre$ 
Acts.    By  Dibdin.    Evo.  l^06. 

THIS  piece,  called  by  mistake,  we  hope,  aciMoeily,  d^ve*  its 
title  from  a  finger  post,  which  has  been  made  by  i^n  Irlshmail  t(> 
move  with  4he  wind,  and  thereby  leads  one  of  the  motley  grstiip  ia 
^is  performance  five  miles  out  of  his  way.  From  the  begiaaiag 
to  the  end  of  the  piece  Mr*  Dibdin  treats  us  i|i*.bis  usual  way  vi^ 
a  dish  of  puns,  without  any  s^t  to  make  them  felidiiog* 

POLITICS. 

AnT.  U^—J  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.    Wm.  Windham  ^  the 
Defence  of  the  Country  at  the  present  Crisis. By  Lkut.  Gen.  Uom^, 
,,     8t^.  2tf.iM,     Scatcberd.    180$. 

THE  following  quotation,  which  is  yery  pertinently  prefixed  by 
the  author,  not  only  exhibits  hrs  laudable  motive  for  publishii^ 
the  present  pamphlet,  but  clearly  explains  his  reasons  for  being 
rather  obscure  in  certain  passages,  where'  blame  might  be  attached 
to  official  characters ;  indeed  the  whole,  letter  exhibits  proofs  thai 
the  sentiments  of  Macbiayel  are  strongly  impressed  on  the  author^s 
mind. 

*  All  advisers  of  any  euterprize,  and  tjie  more  extVaordinaiy  the 

greater  the  danger,  (whether  to  princes  or  commonwealths)  are 

between  two  rocks  ;  if  they  do  not  advise  what  in   their  judgment 

•'liay  think  prt>fitabla  to  their  roasters,  and  that  frankly  and  without 
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respect/ tbeyiiEdl  in  their  duties,  aiid  ate  defective  thai  ways  ag«a]|» 

if  they  Avere  to  counsel  freely,  they  bring  their  lives  and  ibrtuoes  in 

d^tnger^  because  such  i»  the  natural  blindness  of  mankind,  thai  they 

cannot  judge  of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  thing,  but  by  the 

success.    I  am  of  opinion,  in  these  doubtful  and  difficult  cafes,  there 

can  be  no  better  way  for  those  who  counsel  either  prince  or  state» 

than  to  deliver  themselves  modestly  and  freely ;  for  to  be  sullen  and 

say  nothing,  would  be  besraying  your  country. — ^Akingof  Macedon 

Laving  been  defeated  by  the  Romans,  escaped  after  the  battle  with  a 

few  friends;  o^ieof  them  blamed  his  majesty's  coiiduct,  and   shew- 

led  how  it  might  have  been  managed  better  : — ^And  do  you,  said 

ihe  kin^,    like  a  traitor,,  tell  me  of  it  now,  when  it  is  past  re« 

medy?'  '  Machiavel,  p.  42K 

,  To  th^  army  this  pamphlet  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  acceptable, 
for  it  unquestionably  abounds  with  military  information  and  solid 
re£^soning,  instea4  of  being  filled;^  like  most  publications  of  the  same 
nature,  with  chimerical  plans  and  prospects,  that  can  never  be  realijB-. 
ed.      Without  viewing  the  event  of  invasion  either  with  panic  or 
With  doubt  of  it^  possibility,  the  author  points  out  in  a  clear^  manly, 
and  masterly  mapne^,  that,  though  invaded,  this  country  need  not  be 
conquered,  provided  we  avoid  inisplaced  security  by  adopting  those 
precautions  which,  without  disgracing  the  brave,  ever  become  the 
wise:  he  purposely  overlooks  the  difficulties  whic^  theenemy  must  sur- 
mount to  make  good  a  disembarkation,  in  order  to  point  out  the  be^ 
mode  of  defence  in  the  actual  event  of  such  a  calamity  and  througti« 
out  ihe  whole  of  the  letter  displays  a  fund  of  knowledge  that  seems 
only  to  be  equalled  by  his  modesty,  while  his  references  to  the  dilSer* 
cnt.offensive  and  defensive  modes  adopted  by  various  generals  ofrepute 
^ndduripgseveral  campaigns,  exhibit  his  readiness  to  abandon  all  old, 
and  according  to  the  present  mode  of  warfare,  useless  systems.     His 
opinion  of  the  volunteers  and  their  utility  are  perfectly  liberal,  and 
appear  to  be  correct,  as  also  his  general  ideas  of  the  British  service. 
We  close  with  expressing  our  regret  thirt  Lieut.  Gen.  Mon«»y,  with 
the  possession  of 'his  present  knowledge,  is  not  the  worst  informed  and 
least  experienced  officer  of  this  country;  and  we  have  too  good  an 
*  opinion  of  his  patriotism  not  to  believe  that  to  see  the  service  im* 
proved,  he  would  cheerfully  submit  to  that  mortificalibn« 

AftT,,  19.— Rffl^oiw/^r  not  making  Peace  'with  Bubnaparfc.  fy 
IFilliam  Hunter,  Esp  8tjp.  2*.  Stockdale.  ISO6. 
,  WE  are  sure  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  in  a  few  days  after 
Its  publication^ jni;st  have  been  convinced  that  he  had  bestowed  his 
time  and  labour  in  vaiui  as  Buonaparte  had  taken  to  himself  all  dis- 
cussion and  determination  on  the  subjects  of  peace  and  war.  It  is 
notwhatmay  be  deemed  wise' and  prudent  by  the  British  goveoi* 
ment,  or  by  British  writers,  that  will  product  negotiation ;  if  it 
should  ever  be  produced,  it  will  depend'  on  the  convenience  and 
facilities  of  the  revolutionary  armies  of  Frapce,  which  the  folly  of 
European  cabinets  hits  been  creating  and  nurturing  for  their  ewn 
demolition. 
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Aet.  20. — Sfihsttmc^s  of  the  Dehata  an  a  RetdrntioBjor  ahoUsidmg 
the  Slave  Trade,  which  v>a$  moved  in  the  Howe  of  Lonrnom  on  the 
tOthof  JunelBOSt  andin  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Z^th  Jnae 
1806;  with  an  Appendix  containing.  Notes  and  Illustrations.  9vo. 
Phillips  aii(/ Fardon.     1806. 

THE  debates  i^  given  la-ihis^  work  are  stripped  of  all  their  elo- 
quence^ and  rendered  unworthy  of  perusal. 

POETRY. 

«    f 
Art.21. — Juvenile  Poems  hy  Thomas  Romneif  Robinson  ;  ta  which  i9 
prefixed^  a  short  Account  of  the  Author^  hy  a  Member  of  the  Bel- 
fast Literary  Society.    I2m9.  5s.  5(f.  Belfast.     1806. 

WE  have  on  some  former  occasion  given  it  as  our  decided  opi* 
nion  that  an  injury  is  done^o  openilig  genius  by  laying  before  the 
public  its  early  efforts.  It  becomes  subject  to  a  severe  tax  which^ 
the  public  has  a  right  to  impose  upon  it,  a  deniand  for  superior  ex* 
cellency  in  its  future  exertions,  which  if  it  fail  to  pay,   it  retains 

tnly  the  disgraceful  mortification  of  recollecting  that  it  has  once 
een  undeservedly  illustribus.     But  there  are  other  ol^ections  to 
premature  celebrity;  it  possesses  tbe  youthful  (Candidate  for  fame 
with  toolofty  an  opinion  of  his  own  talents,till  by  neglecting  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  growing  powers,  he  leaves  room  tp  his  less  favoured 
competitors  t#outstrip  him  in  the  race.     Let  parents  and  those  who 
have  the  care  of  rising  youth,  never  forget  that  praise  inj.udiciousIy 
and  extravagantl}^  bestowed,  becomes  a  canker,  the  diffusive  effects 
of  which  no  art  or  time  can  effectually  eradicate. 
The  anonympus*  member  of  the  Belfast  Literary  Society,*  who  has 
come  forward  as  editor  of  the  present  volume,  would  have  rendered 
a  more  acceptable  service  to   Master  Thomas  Romney   Robinson 
and  to  society,  in  suffering  that  young  gentleman  to  attain  to  years 
of  discretion  before  be  invited  the  public  to  admire  his  poetical 
powers*  Who,  beyond  the  limit  of  tbe  social  circle  of  the  author's 
relations,  shall  be  entertained  with  tbe  effusions  of  childhood/  The 
doating  mother  might  hear  the  flights  of  her  darling  boy  with  rapture, 
and  declare  her  conviction  that  he  would  one  day  be  a  bishop. 
The  female  readers  of  circulating  libraries  would   also  aver  them 
^  to  be  pretty  poems.  We  doubtless  owe  it  to  the  author  to  say,thatthey 
exhibit  marks  of  extraordinary  talents  and  powers  beyond  his  years ; 
and  it  will  give  us  unfeigned  pleasure  to  find  that  the  productions  of 
maturer  age   bear  corresponding  proportion  to   those  of  his  in- 
fancy, and  do  not  dwindle  into  that  insignificance  aad  nothingQess 
which  is  unfortunately  the  usual  termination  of  precocious  genius. 

The  editor  has  furnished  us  with  what  he  calls  a  shott  account  of 
the  life  of  his  author  ;  longer,  however,  we  venture  to  assert,  than 
most  people  will  have  inclination  to  wade  through  ;  for  those  who 
can  take  an  interest  in  the  events  of  the  life  of  a  boy  who  is  not  yet 
thirteen  years  of  age,must  have  a  more  gentle  and  accommodating  bu- 
mour^or  be  much  less  fastidieus^lhan  ourselves.  On  the  most  import- 
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tent  epoch  in  our  hero's  lile,  and  one  on  whichttie  comprehensive 
ihiudof  the  editor  does  not  fail  to  dwell,  is,  that,  when  at  school  at 
N  Belfast,  he  was  elected  a  niember  of  the  society  fOr— the  Suppres- 
sion of  Vice? — No — that  is  an  establishment  of  full-grown  gentletnea 
• — *  forlnutual  improvement  V  an  institution  which  obtained  among 
the.scholarsof  that  renowned  seminary,  the  Belfast  Academy*  ^No- 
thing (observes  thejujicious  editor)  can  more  clearly  evince  the 
liigh  estimation  in  which  his  talents  were  held  among  his  fe}low-sttt« 
d«nts  than  his  attaining  to  this  honour  at  so  early  a  period  of  lile, 
being  then  only  fii»e  tfears  of  age.  The  essays  he  produced,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  society,  were  chiefly  poetical ;  one  of  them  is 
preserved  in  the  present  collection^  entitled,  '*  T&e  Triumph  of  Com-* 
merce/"  / 

We  are  also  favoured  with  an  history  of  his  academical  career,  at 
extracted  from  the  journals  of  the  above  academy,  being  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  departments  of  literature  (as  Cordery,  Tur- 
ner^ Exercises,  Ovid,  the  Greek  Grammar,  &c.)  which  constitute  thft 
.  subjects  of  study  in  the  different  classes  of  the  above  seat  of  letuti* 
jmg,  and  the  premiums  (of  silver  p^ce,  &c.)  which  Master  Robiosoa 
obtained  in  passing  through  each  class.  But  yve  are  not  informed 
iVhether  he  combed  his  hair,  kept  bis  hands  clean,  and  in  other 
respects  behaved  like  a  good  boy;  an  omission  for  which  w« 
think  the  editor  culpable  ;  for  he  has  inserted  things  much  lest 
interesting,  as  copies  of  complimentary  verse^  sient  Co  th« 
author  from  gentlemen  who-  were  never  heard  of,  or  never  deserv- 
ed to  be  heard  of,  (as  poets  wa  mean)  such  as  Mr.  Hayley,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Drummond  ;  copies  of  verses,  which,  if  thejr 
cannot  lay  claim  to  the  fire  of  poetry  or  the  originality  of^enius, 
may  yet  boast  of  authority  for  every  expression,  for  many  a  time 
before  has  each  individual  word  met  its  neighbour  in  verse; 
As  to  Mr.  Hay  ley's  lines,  they  are  prosaic  beyond  what  might  have 
been  expected  even  from  that  prosaic  versifier.  In  the  unpoetical 
structure  of  his  verses,  Mr.  Hayley  is  more  offensive  than  Cowper 
himself.  Low  as  is  our  opinion  (and  it  is  very  low)  of  Cowper  as  a 
poet,  we  do  sometimes  meet  in  the  midst  of  his  unmusical,  affected, 
and  disgusting  simplicity,  a  dawning  of  the  light  of  poetry,  -which 
raises  him  above  himself,  and   deludes  him  into  harmony;  as  the 

description  of  the  deaths  of  Wolfe  and  Chatham  : 
*  « 

There  was  a  time     .     .     .     .  'twas  praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 
That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother  tongue, 
And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  With  his  own. 
,  Farewell  these  honors,  and  farewell  with  them 
The  hope  of  such  hereafter  !  They  have  fallen, 
Each  in  his  field  of  glory  !  one  in  arms. 
And  6ne  ii^  council  1  Wolfe  upon  the  lap 
Of  smiling  victory,  that  moment  won. 
And  Chathami  ho4rt-sick  of  his  coun(ry*s  shame ! 
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,W«  shall  say  nodiingof  ikt  ofienog  of  Mifis  Jfssy  Stewart,  m 
5^nf;  lady  in  Edinbur^^  who,  we  are  assiured  ia  the  introductio&» 
19  well  known  to  the  literary  world,  as  the  author  of  the  exquisite- 
*•  Ode  to  Dr.  Percy/   hut   shall  leave  the   reader  to  take  if.   on 
trust  that  it  is  *  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  address^'  and  pa%9  oa. 
to  another  gentleman,  whom  the  benevolent  editor*  (who  seems 
to  have  been  hired  a$  a  praiser  general,  like    the  authors    o€  . 
the  Public  Characters,)  has  dragged  in  on  several  occasions^  to  par- 
take the  ga]e  ef  favour.     This  is  ipo  other  than  Mr.  T.  Stott,  a 
gentleman  whose  real  name  never  before  reached  o^r  ears,  tior,  vm 
daresay,  those  of  any  of  our  readers.     We  have  indeed  frequently 
wnndered  at  some  person,  whose  audacity,  equalled  only   by   his 
iblly,  has  of  late  deluged  the  newspapers  with  his  tame  and   spirit* 
less  effusions,  under  the  borrowed  title  of  the  cli^ssic  Hafi^.      We 
'  are  happy  in  being  enabled  to  exposje  to  the  public  the  *  elegant  and 
kigenious  Hafiz,'  aS  he  is  here  terme<i,  in  his  proper  colours;  it  is  then 
T.  Stott,  £sq.  of  Dromore,  who  has  usurped  the   name  of  the 
delightful  poet   of  the  east,  in  hopes,   like  the  daw  in  borrowed 
plumes,tO  attract  the  momentary  attention  of  the  public,  from  wboni 
ha  will  meet  with  the  reward  of  ridicule  he  so  highly  desjeryes. 

But  it  is  time  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  specimens  of  Mai^ 
ter  Robii^on's  poesy.  To  enter  into  a  general  or  partial  critique 
.  upon  the  who^e  or  any  of  his  productions,  would  be  needless^  a$ 
however  extraordinary  th^  may  be,  and  extraordinary  they  cer- 
tainly are,  to  have  been  written  between  the^  ages  of  eight  and 
twelve,  they  yet  cannot  be  supposed  to  vindicate  any  character  pe* 
culiar  to  themselves,  or  to  be  marked  by  beauties  orig!nal,and  their 
own  ;  but  the  versification  is  smooth  and  easy,  and  not  unfrequently 
iiarmonious ;  thelanguage  correct ;  the  thymes  \iniformly  good;  the 
few  ideas  which  are  scattered  through  them,  are  of  course  trite  and 
obvious,  but  that,  such  as  they  are,  they  should  ever  have  entered  the 
mind  of  an  infant;  and  been  by  him  expressed  in  measured  rhyme,  is 
cert^nly  matter  of  surprise ;  and  though  the  reader  will  derive 
mo  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  them,  as  poetry,  yet  will  he  join 
^ith  us  and  the  friends  of  Master  Robinson,  in  admippg  hiip  as  a 
singular  escample  of  early  and  promising  genius. 

The  verses  on  the  death  of  the  author's  friend,  William  Cunning- 
ham, anpther  youthful  poet  of  Ireland,  «eem  to  possess  as  muoh 
merit  as  any  of  the  pieces  which  are  afforded  in  this  volume.  They 
i^ere  composed  in  his  twelfth  year. 

*  Hark  !  midst  the  gloom  of  Lagan's  windin^hores. 
Yon  rnournful  knell  loud  thrills  the  startled  ear ; 

AVhile,  freed  from  life,  a  much  Idved  spirit  soars, 
And  claims  on  earth  the  tribute  of  a  tear. 

'  See  !  dark  December  tears  his  robes  of  snow. 

Cold  icy  dew  his  hoary  locks  deforms ! 
And  with  th'  expiring  yeat*  departing  slow 

Sighs  midsi  tlie  whirlwind  of  his  rushing  storms* 
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*  In  Fancy's  wi^tli  no  gwa  njspleivi^nt  sWi^^s, 
Her  frantiQ Jifnd  the  flow^iy  g^rl^4  rends« 

Funereal  €fpr^s»  roynd  her  )>r<)w  she  twines,     ' 
And  o'er  her  favourite'^  t^mb  ui  sorrow  beiMk' 

*  I»  his  pure  mini  the  (lowers  (>f  genius  spruog. 

His  artless  breast  with  every  virtue  shone  ^ 
His  rural  Ijcre  the  sylvan  dryads  strui\g. 
And  Truth  inspired  him  from  h^r  heavenly  tf)ro9^ 

^  But  now  no  more  tbfit  V4>eal  lyre  eau  diariii ! 

Cold  is  the  band  that  iMiiie  its  chords  resound  !  ' 
And  cold  that  heartsso  late  with  friendship  warm* 

Deep  in  tho  bosom  of  the  wtntry  ground! 

*  JJew  fled^^d  with  X^Ai^ni  plumes  i»f  heavenly  fiir. 
His  soul  ascending  views  be;*  native  skies.... 

Cease,  cease  my  Musei  from  paths  unknown  retite. 
And  from  the  prospect  turn  thy  dasjpkd  eyes.' 

The  elegy  on  t^M  late  Earl  of  Massareene,  might  ako  be  given  as  a 
favourable  specimen«But  we  shall  rather  ti^rn  to  a  lighter  de^criptioii 
of  poetry,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  PijetOk-Magira-Macbia,  ordes-. 
cription  of  the  author's  contest  with  his  father's  cook-maid^  displays 
as  much  talent  as  finy  o|h«r  of  bis  productions-  It  s^ws  co^si^ 
derable'reading,  and  js  written  with  ease  and  spirit.  It  was  also  com^  . 
posed  ill  his  twelfth  yei^« 

*  My  angry  lyre,  Meg^em,  st^qg ! 
In  notes  TftrliarejaB,  battle  sing: 
Instead  of  t^rs  fpr  Beauty's  woe, 
L^t  Eapcour  burn,  let  Discord  glow.    ^ 
Though  erst  my  Mu^  has  mourned  with  DoHyw 
My  strains  now  sing  her  thoughtless  folly. 
Her  fury  causing  wild  uproar, 
Her  madness  and  her  thirst  of  gore, 
Her  pots  and  kettles,  pans  and  plates. 
And  pokers  breaking  brittle  pates ; 
How  falling  dishes  crashing  sound. 
And  broken  chitia  strews  the  ground  s 
These  in  their  fall  full  oft  have  run^ 
A  chorus  to  her  wrangling  tongue, 
Which  might  for  noise  and  constant  rattle 
Be  Discord^s  trumpet  to  a  batcle« 

*  Once  on  a  time,  when  all  were  quiet^ 
And  mute  the  voice  of  brawl  and  riot. 
While  Peace  was  sitting  by  the  (ire, 
Then  Dolly  'gan  with  Kiridus  ire ; 
(But  know  the  cause  of  this  rough  stony 
Doll  cast  her  ^y^  with  rage  deform. 
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On  wliere  Dan  Poet  seized  the  cake 
lier  hands  with  nicest  care  did  bake  i) 
•*  Thief!'  drop  that  cake,"  the  vixea  crieJ^ 
With  equal  rage  the  l)ard  replied* 
••  Think  not  Til  such  a  prize  resign, 
•*  For  know,  proud  shrew  !  the  cake  is  mine; 
**  For  bards  o  old,  and  'ui  befitting 
'*  The  Muses'  sons,  still  loved  good  eating: 
•    •*  Though  much  qf  Helicon's^  pure  streaia 
'^  They  fondly  sing  and  madly  dream» 
^^This  oake  such  feast  excels  as  far^ 
<*  As  the  bright  sun  a  twinkling  star : 
**  So  while  the  laurel  crowns  my  head, 
**  While  oveut  are  with  fuel  red, 
^  So  long  Td  fight  for  cake,  so  long  dn  cflke  be  fed.^ 

*  Now  to  its  height  her  fury  rosp, 
So  with  a  spark  the  tinder  glows. 
She  threw  the  poker  at  bis  head 

And  deemed  that  blow  would  stretcb  him  dead  ;> 
But  turned  by  Phoebus'  guardian  care 
The  weapon  spent  its  force  in  air. 

*  The  poet  now  with  choler  swelled 
Fierce  dealt  a  blow  and  Dolly  yelled  ; 
Yet  though  tremendous  was  the  shock 
She  stood  like  some  high  towering  rock  j; 

.    Then  seized  the  tongs  and  at  him  fiew. 
No  blood  the  gapiiig  forcq)s  drew ; 
Cautious  he  marked  her  vengeful  ^im 
And  shuhned  the  weapon  as  it  came. 

*  Again  she  waved  her  threatening  brandy 
But  Fate  had  armed  his  vigorous  haiid.... 
Hiis^  broad  fire-shovel  whirl'd  around 

Pierced  her  arms  brawn  with  maddenittg  wounds 
As  when  in  fire  Typboeus  roars 
And  ^tna*^shakes  Sicilia's  shores, 
Thus  beilowed  Doll.. ..the  kitchen  soundeii 
And  trenchers  on  the  dresser  bounded; 
-Then  probe  she  fellj  the  chimney  shook  ; 
The  picture;?  stared  with  haggard  look ; 
The  lav-man  from  his  centre  sprung,  » 

The  house  with  Aj ax*  bowlings  rung  : 
*Twas  thought,  that  freed  from  limbo's  pale 
Old  Satan  came  with  horns  and  tail. 
And  with  loud  diabolic  yell 
Called  10)101  aid  the  powers  of  helU 

*  E'en  then  her  useless  blade  she  threw 
Which. feebly  loitered  as  it  flew  ; 
The  glancing  point  his  fingers  tore, 
^nd  stained  lus  hand  with  crimson  £or«. 
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Thus  some  tall  nettle  in  the  fields, 
•  Sinks  by  the  scythe*  the  mower  wields. 
And  though  expiring  on  the  plains 
Dartft.  the  sharp  sting  and  wounds  bis  veins**  ^ 

•The  victor  Bard  tremendous  frcAvned 
And  furious  aimed  a  mortal  wpund ;  « 

But  Phebus,  who  concealed  had  stood 
And  viewed  the  scene  of  strife  and  blood. 
Stayed  his  rash  hand....thus  loudly  crying, 
**  See  there  thy  foe  before  ihee  lying: 
**  Let  not  Revenge  my  votary  stain, 
**  But  o'er  thy  mind  let  Mercy  teign  ; 
**  Beauty  should  be  the  Poet's  care, 
**  Still  should  his  numbers  guard  the  fair, 
^*  Though  passion  oft  he/ charms  misuses 
•*  Doll  loves  the  Poet  and  the  muses," ' 

We  shall  trespass  still  a  little  further  beyond  our  usual  limits,  to 
notice  young  Robinson's  verses  on  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson  So 
many  elegies  on  that  lamented  suhjt^ct  came  before  us,  all  of  the  very 
worst  order,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  Mr.  Lowe,  (Crit-  Rev, 
March,  1806,  p.  333.)  that  wecould  not  but  be  surprised  toseethe 
whole  tier.l  of  male  and  female  competitors  eclipsed,  with  the  above 
reserve,  by  Master  Robinson.  He  begun  two  poems  on  the  subject, 
neither  of  which  however  were  completed  by  him.  What  we  have 
of  the  first,  possesses  much  simplicity,  and  is  by  ao  means  destitute 
of  energy. 

*  Britain  oVr  the  ensanguined  sea 
Darts  the  eye  of  ag  uiy  ! 

Midst  the  joy  for  tiiumphs  won 
^Y<arris,  the  motbpr  o'er  her  son...^ 
Stretched  in  death  the  hero  lies,  ^ 

Weeping  Victory  seals  his  eyes! 

•  Peaceful  in  an  honoured  grave 

Sleep  the  ashes  of  the  brave,  ' 

O'er  whose  urn  and  trophied  bier 
Koyal  mourners  drop  tb^  tear ! 
Beauty  heaves  the  bursting  sigh! 
Nations  feel  sad  sympathy  J 

.   *  Youth  by  hoary  warriors  led 
Throng  around  the  mighty  dead, 
AVhile  their  fathers  pointing  say, 
4«  Such  be  ye,  ou  battle's  day  1^  ^  . 

We  wish  he  had  broken  off  here  ;  but  he  adds  two  liufs  wl^cli 
4i(pitiish  the  effect  considerably. 

**  For  your  country  yield  your  breath ! 
«*  9brioW  w  ^he  patriot's  de<^th  T  y 
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In  Ill's  seconcl  attempt  M  tht  sime  sall}ecik^«ifn<  At  liigher  things, 
snd  affects  the  grandeur  and  irregular  dignity  of  the  od4*»  Here,  of 
course^  he  fails ;  and  his  flagging  muse  soon^  dtgsnttttU»  into  unin- 
teresting common*place.  The  threa  (oUowit^  lines  kowAver,  which 
coociude  the  first  stanza^  are  very  good: 

*  With  giant  strength  Injostie*  rears  his  hoTn^ 

And  Anftria,  sinking  in  thilt  fateful  tilortl, 

Drops  lifeless  to  the  gromid^  of  all  hef  glory  shorti  V 

After  these  liberal  quotatiotis^  Master  R.  Drilt  not  accuse  us  of  hav-* 
iitg  dealt  harshly  by  him.  The  severity^  if  any,  of  the  present  article,  i» 
intended  against  those  who  have  injudiciously  prevailed  u^^n  or  com- 
pelled him  to  make  himself  thus  prematurely  public.  It  is  our  duty  to 
foster  and  encourage  rising  genius,  and  let  him  be  assured  that  his 
talents  are  the  objects  of- our  unfeigned  admiration^  With  parental 
soliciiudedo  wp  UKge  htm  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  not  to  be 
persuaded  by  his  own  vanity  or  the  exhortation  of  ill-judging  frieods 
to  come  again  before  the  public^  till  his  ripened  powers  shall  give  a 
positive  end  intrinsic  value  to  his  productions,  which  liiay  entitle 
pm  io  indisputable  fame. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  Q^.—OhserTatiUffis,  Brc  on  the  Epidemic  Disease  which  lalefy 
^fretnikd  at  Gibraltar,  intended  to  illustrate  the  Nature  of  Con' 
fagious  Fevers  in  gemral.  Part  I.  Bl/  5.  ff.  Jackson^  M.D.  Sf€» 
SrcSvo.     Murray*     I8O6. 

IT  seems  that  this  author  has  be^n  seiiJed  with  a  passion  for  cur-» 
ing  the  Gibraltar  fever.  Not  that  he  has  had  the  slightest  opportu- 
.  nity  (as  far  as  we  can  discover)  either  by  the  wiy  of  correspondence, 
©ral  communication,  or  through  any  othei'  medium  whatever  except 
the  newspaper  reports,  or  it  may  be  the  monthly  journals,  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this' fever.  But  sitting  in 
his  close t«  he  has  devised  a  theory  of  the  disease;  the  application 
of  this  theory  is  to  work  wonders  on  the  Gibraltar  fever;  audits 
success  in  this  instance  is  to  be  transferred  to  practice  in  the  fevers 
of  this  country.  But  there  is  an  unfortunate  breach  in  the  chain 
of  evidence,  which  much  darkens  our  prospect  of  receiving  in  our 
own  days,  any  advantage  from  the  labours  of 'this  luminous  doc- 
.  tor.  The  Gibraltar  fever  \i  at  an  end ;  and  God  knows  whether  in 
our  times  another  favourdble  opportunity  majr  be  offered  of  reduc* 
ing  the  doctor's  notions  to  practice.  He  seems  positive  that  it  is  not 
contagious  ;  so  that  we  must  abandon  all  hopes  of  its  breaking  out 
•  at  Wapping  or  Rotherhithe  ;  and  should  it  again  vish  any  of  our 
foreign  possessions,  we  fear  from  the  slowness  of  the  d^ctox's  mo- 
tipns  and^  the  scantiness  of  his  correspondence,  that  it  will  have  done 
its  worst  and  finished  its' career,  before  he  shall  have  made  himself 
ready  for  the  conflict.  What  a  pity  then  it  is  that  he  has  not  pur- 
sued an  opposite  course !     Would  it  not  have  biieu  as  well  $rst  t^ 
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hvft  fenligHtiSnod  us  r  little  ch^  the  symptoms  of  the  fevers  of  our 
own  country?  After  we  had  availed  ourselves  of  the  doctor's 
prowess  in  subduing  the  domestic  foe,  we  should  fearlessly  have 
unlisted  under  his  banners,  loeocountetthe  foreign  enemy. 

Of  the  materials  which  he  possesses  for  this  undertaking,  he  gives* 
us  the  following  account.      *  In  order  to   qualify  my  mind  for  full 
reflection  «n  ijie  subject,  and  to     balance   the  want  of  direct  per- 
sonal experience,    I   have  of  late   read  at   my   spare   hours  ffooi 
professional  and  domestic  occupations,  such    recent  observations  oa 
that  febrile  disease,   called  by  some  the  plague,  by  others  the  yellow 
feviMT,  by  some  again  the  bilious  remittent   fever,  and  by   many  a 
pestilential  typhus,  as  would  furnish  me  with  a  selection  of  well 
grounded  facts  relative   to  those  tropical  disorders,  presuming  that 
whatever  advantages  might  have  arisen  from  consulting  ancient  pub- 
Mcations  on  the  subject  must  have  already  been  experienced  by 
the  later  writers,  when  they  liad  reft-rred  to  those  authors. .  But 
all  the  practitioners  6f  the  present  day  seem  to  have  agreed  in  one 
opinion^tamely,  that  the  disease,  the  subject  of  my  particular  etiquity 
was  either  a  typhus,  or  a  plague,  or  a  yellow  fever,   or  some    suck 
disorder,  and   generally    considered  of  the  most  malignant   kind^ 
as  well  as  of  an  epidemic  ^nd  dangerous  character ;  though  it  doeji 
appear  from  the  observations  and  hints  of  many  professional  ani 
learned   men,  that  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  is  of  late 
much  called  in  question.' 

Accor  iing  to  our  rude  and  vulgar  way  of  thinking,  what  the 
doctor  terms  an  uniform  agreement  among  the  practitioners  of  the 
presetit  day  will  be  considered  by  others  as  an  entire >  disagreement 
and  contrariety  of  opinion.  From  this  specimen  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son's  correctness  of  thinking  and  precision  of  language,  we  confix 
dently  expect  that  he  will  prove  the  Gibraltar  fever  to  be  either  a 
typhus,  or  ^  plague,  or  a  yellow  fever,  or  some  such  disorder, 
nor  can  we  hope  to  advance  a  single  step  beyond  this  prcjfound  in- 
formation* 

The  theory  which  Df.  J.  intends  in  dlue  time  to  establish,  is  that 
the  disease  in  question  was  topical  and  not  general,  that  the  seat  of 
this  affection  was  the  43rain,  and  the  fever  was  symptomatic.  If 
he  ever  succeeds  in  any  thing  like  a  proof  of  these  assertions,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  pay  due  homage  to  his  sslgacity. 

The  volume  before  us  professes  only  to  clear  the  road  for  future 
enquiry.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  matter,  which  the  doctor 
supposes  connected  with  his  subject.  As  we  have  not  been  able  to 
gather  from  it  a  single  new  idea,  our  medical  readers  will  readily 
excuse  our  attempting  an  analysis  of  it«  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
is  about  medical  education,  about  health  and  disease,  about  the 
symptoms  of  fever  in  general,  contagion,  cold,  the  air,  the  pulse, 
and  in  short  any  thing,  but  what  the  title-page  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  Mercy  upon  us  !— It  such  a  waste  of  ammunition  is  ne- 
cessary in  this  distant  skirmishing,  in  what  volumes  of  smoke  shall 
we  not  be  involved  when  we  are  brought  into  the  heat  of  the  ac- 
^\on  ?    We  entreat  Dr.  Jackson^  if  the  fruits  of  his  future  lucubra« 
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ttont  are  ever  to  see  the  light,  to  have  some  compassfam  at  least 
.vpon  us,  who  must  become  his  readers.  Much  of  what  we  here 
Hik),  is  taken  from  the  pages  of  the  Medical  and  physical  Journal^ 
sim)  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Review ;  certainly  very  useful  and 
,»espectable  works;  but  they  have  been  too  recently  in  our  hands  to  re- 
hire our  being  reminded  of  their  contents. 

Akt.  23. — The  Vqccine  Contest^  or  mild  Humanity ^  l^ason^  Reli-^ 
gion^  and  Truth  against  fi^rcCy  unfeeling  Ferocity ^  overbearing 
Ims&lencty  mortijied  Pride^  false  Faith^  and  Desperation,  By 
William  Blair,     Svo.     Murray.     1806. 

MR.  Blair  has  here  given  an  answer  to  Dr.  Rowley's  scurriloua 
am!  indecent  attack  upon  ^  vaccination  and  its  patrons.  He  haa^ 
thrown  the  argument  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  tht^  outra* 
geotts  libeller,  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Bragwell,  sustains  his  part  in 
the  language  of  his  own  pamphlet. We  learn  from  MnBIair's  preface, 
that  Dr.  Rowley's  invective  had  so  much  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  common  people,  that  from  the  l2th  day  of  November  last,  to 
the  10th  of  March  (the  date  of  this  work),  not  a  single  person  in  the 
district  of  Bloomsbury  and  St.  Giles,  applied  to  the  dispensary  for 
Taccination,  where  it  is  )>erformed  gratuitously  upon  all  who' choose 
to  offer  themselves  :  a  strong  and  melancholy  proof  how  easily  the 
multitude  is  led  away  and  inflamed  by  <ielusife  statementS|  and  by 
lalse  and  impudent  misrepresentations.  ^      - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ant.  24. — A  Narrative  of  the  much  lamented  Death  of  ColmH 
Villey  ofBatky  rvho  was  killed  at  Readings  June  ISth,  1806,  by 
fracturing  his  Skull  in  leaping  out  of  one  of  tht  Bath  Coaches  in 
Consequence  of  the  Horsfs  running  away.  With  the  Substance 
%f  a  Conversatiot^  (j^tst  before  the  melancholy  Event  took  plmce,^ 
between  him  and  /.  Bain,  Minister  of  the  Gospel^  Potter  Street, 
Harlow^  Essex.  Most  affectionately  dedicated  to  his  bereaved 
Lady  and  Children,  The  Second  Edition^  corrected  and  enlarged. 
l2mo.  6dj    Button.    1806. 

A  FRACTURED  skull  of  a  colonel,  and  the  cracked  perierauiunx 
ef  a  iiQethodist  preacher,  all  for  sixpence  ! 

Art.  25.  T^e  second  Report  pf  ihe  Bj/tish  and  Foreign  Bible  So^ 
ciefyA^OS.  With  an  Appendix^  and  a  List  of  Subscribers  andUenc^ 
factors,    8ro.  Cadell  and  Da\ies«     1806. 

THE  present  report,  besides  a  numerous  list  of  translalfons  into 
the  Gaelic,  Germay  and  other  languages,  contains  an  account  6f 
the  translation  of  St.  John's  gospel  into  (he  Mphawk  langaage, 
printed  at  the  expence  of  the  society,  for  the  purpose  of  distriba- 
tion  amongst  the  native  Americans  ;  this  translation  the  interpretert 
in  the  Indian  villages  deem  to  be  very  correct. 


The  Jppeftdit  for  Volume  %  n^ll  be  pyJ^Ushci  on  the  l$t 
fif  February,  1807, 
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Akt.  I.'^Foyages  en  Italie,  S^c. 

Travels  in  Italy  and  $icily,  made  in  1801  and  1802.     ByM". 
Creuzi  dt  Lesser,  Membtr  of  the  Legislative  Body,     8vo» 
.     Paris.     1806.    Imported  by.De  Conchy. 

,  '' 

M.CREUZE  da  Lesser  is  one  of  the  truest  French rtiea 
that  we  have  met  iriih  for  a  very  long  time.  He  afForcfi  a 
happy  specimen  of  complete  nationality^  and  enjoys  himself 
in  the  confident  cbnvictioii  that  his  nation  is  the  first  nation^ 
and  his  country  the  finest  country  in  the  universe*  Instead 
of  going  abroad  to  get  rid  oftho^e  vulgar  prejudices  which 
disgrace  men  of  better  education^  he  actually  seems  to  have 
travellec]  fpr  little  other  purpose  than  to  find  food  for  his 
wretched  conceit,  to  abuse  every  thing  not  French,  and  to 
^ent  bis  spite  against  the  English  name,  which  he  hales  with 
a  cordial  detestation.  But  there  is  amusement  in  the  coa« 
temptation  of  such  perversity,  and  if  we  cannot  find  occa^^ 
«ion  for  many  feelings  of  admiration  in  the  perusal  of  his 
work,  we  can  at  least  indulge  ourselves  in  that  species  of 
pleasure,  which  arises  from  the  observation  of  inferiority 
and  absurdity  in  others. 

M.  Creuzi  enters  Italy  by  the  route  of  SavdV  and  Pied* 
mont,  which  he  congratulates  on  theif  gooa  fortune  ict 
being  united  to  the  destinies  of  the  French  nation.  There 
appears  more,  of  pity  than  admiration  in  the  account  given 
of  these  two  countries.  The  author  aflfects  to  be  grievously 
disappointed  at  the  celebrated  prospect  of  Italy  from  the 
Fiedmontese.side  of  the  Alps,  and  assures  his  reader  that,  if  it 
were  the  fashion,  he  might  enjoy  the  same  pleasure  at  the 
f  iew  of  Fiance  Ixoia  the  other  side.     '  This/  says  ftt.  4t 
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Lesser^ '  is  &  very  buBardous  aasertion :  all  books  agree  la  cdn- 
demniug  me:  ii  is  only  from  the  eyes  that  1  must  receive 
my  acquittal/ 

Having  thus  vindreated  the  supertority,  or  at  least  the 
equality,  of  the  natural  beauties  of  his  own  country,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  discharge  his  wrath  at  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Italy  :  like  a  true  Frenchman,  bis  iaittention  is  arrested  by 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  thc^  female  sex  from  the  domes- 
tic offices  of  the  inns.        '  ^ 

*  B«t  what  fiBt  strikes  Ihf  trawllcr  in^  tbeic  emm^ries,  is  the 
disappearance  of  the  women.  In  pkice  of  ihtfiUes  d*cmbtr§Cy  -some* 
times^  handsome,  always  obliging,  v;ho  are  met  \vith  throughout 
Frapce,  pne  is  attended  by  dirty  men,  whose  laziness  yet  exceeds 
Jheir  awkwardness.  Even  the  French  vivncity  is  unabVe!|o  stimulate 
them  to  activity.  They  ery  out  to  you  subitOy  and  that  word  makes 
those  tremble,  who  know  that  their  immediatdjf  means  in  an  hour. 
They  are  never  in  a  hurry  fo  dc  anything  bu6  to  ask  for  their  gratuit3v 
wbtcfa, they  solicit  with  a  fatiguing  avidity.  Our  something  for  the 
girtis  much  less  solicited,  and  yet  granted  much  more  wilHngty. 
•Btit  there  is  room  to  hope  that  th«  Piedmontese,  in  consequence  of 
their  re-union  with  o^r  provinces,  wiU  adopt  our  usages^  and  by 
doing  so  they  will  in  some  respects  be  gainers*^ 

Thejre  is  something  not  a  little  amaang  in  this  Frencbmanls 
natipdal  coneeit.  He  is  perhaps  too  modest  or  toe  pradent 
\an\o\  himself  wkh  direct  prsuse.  He  knows  that  the  world 
would,  deride  his  individual  pretensions^  and  he  clothea 
bis  pruriejil  vanity  with  a  fair  cover  of  pattriotism,  and  am^ 
pie  professions  of  public  spirit.'  The  re-umon  of  Piedoaont 
with  France  is  a  happy  idea,  and  we  almost  wonder  that  b^ 
bas  praised  so  sparingljr  a  country  which  has  bad  the  in- 
estimable honour  of  being  united  to  the  great  nation.  To 
Turin,  however,  he  allows  sonae  merit,  but  he  is  ujiable  to 
•ayeveoafew  words  in  its  favour  withoot  luggidg  in  Paris  to 
ectip^eit  by  its  metropoliiaa  splendoitr.  The  avenues  to' 
^uriA  are  pcoi^anced  good,  bat  not  comparable  to  most  of 
Uioaeto  Paris;  and  if  the  former  city  attracts  the  eye  by  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  its  streets  and  edifices,  'itsshops> 
tl  least,  do  Hot  approach  to  the  elegance  of  those  of  the  lat- 
!«•.'  The  fortifications  of  Turin,  it  appears,  have  been  rased, 
awd  our  antbor  asaerts>  what  is  very  probable,  that  the  city 
4ias  at  least  gained  in  beauty  by  the  alteratioa.  The  capi« 
tfiH  of  Piedmont,  it  seems,  is  rather  too  regular  for  the  taste  of 
this  traveller,  and  be  assures  us  with  tbe  pertness  of  coxcombs 
ical  ignorance,  that  f  be  is  far  from  desiring  that  the  streeu 
^  a  town  should  be  traced  out  like  the  9alk$  of  an  EtigiUh 
getrden.*  M.  4e  Lesser  reminds  us  of  a  wise  gentleman^  wbo 
yfM  OAce  re<yiesM  to  explain ^methiog  to  another,  and  re* 
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►Ilea,  '  tleally  t  do  not  Understand  it  very  well  myself,  but 

*11  try  if  I  cannot  hammer  it  into  you/ 
Oui- authorial  last  descends  from  t lie  heights  and  enters 
the  Milanese,  which  he  regardjj  as  the  finest  part  of  Italy, 
and  the  best  watered  country  in  the  world,  though  be 
takes  care  to  prevent  our  ad miralloa  of  this  latter  circum-* 
iltance  from  proceeding  too  far,  by  alluding  to  the  frequent  in- 
undations which  copious  rains  occasion,  and  thedistress  and 
inconvenience  resulting  therefrooii.  He  calls  his  reader's  at- 
tention also  to  remark^  that  when  he  has  spoken  of  the  charms 
of  Italy  he  meant  only  the  charms  of  the  country,  comparable 
lu  its  sort  to  those  of  the  banks  of  theRhone,  of  the  Garonne, 
bf  the  Saone,  and  fl//wosf  of  the  Loire.  But  the  travelling, 
he  assures  us,  is,  bad,  the  inns  execrable,  and  the  cook- 
ery disgusting  to  a  irenchrhan  :  at  all  season^  it  is,  according 
io  him,  difficult  to  sleep  comfortably  in  Italy,  ati^  in  sum- 
mer impossible,  from  certain  living  causes  easy  to  divine. 
Milan  itself  is  passed  over  in  terms  of  moderate  praise, 
t  favolir  which  "it  seems  to  owe  principally  to  the  crowd  of 
French  who  there  citijoy  their  Italian  Supremacy.  From 
Mrlart  i^e  are  led  to  Lodi,  to  contemplate  the  bridge  wherij 
Bubnaparte  passed,  concerning  which  the  foUomng  observa- 
tidits  occar : 

*  1  contemplated  st'ith  emotion  thisth^eatrlrof  onepf  Qiir  most  bril- 
ilant  victoi-ies.  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  this  bridge  so  fragile^  which  is 
yet  become  immortal.  I  cast  my  looks  on  this  waiter  so  pure,  and 
m  little  while  ago  io  bidody  ;  on  this  plain  so  tranquil  and  lately 
Ik)  tumultuous  >  t^hen  I  observed  an  old  soldier  approach  the  bridge, 
whom  by  his  dress,  and  even  by  his  air,  I  recognized  for  an'  Aus* 
krian^  doubtless  on  his  return  t6  his  own  country.  He  mea* 
kuted  with  his  eyes  this  bridge  so  narro^v  and  io  long,  and  he  ex- 
claimed loudetiough  to  be  heaixl,  *'  No  it  cannot  Se,  it  cannot  be  V' 
He  turned  towards  me.  Without  doUbt  in  spite  of  my  efFortar  be 
found  in  my  looks  Something  too  much  of  the  Frenchman.  ,  (Wo 
fhould  suppose  that  that  would  nbt  be  difficult  to  do.)  He  said  no* 
thing  tome  :  he  called  a  peasant  who  was  passing  near,  and  questioned 
him' on  the!  details  of  that  rapemorable  day.  The  Italian  was  s6ffi« 
den tly  disposed  to  make  the  recital.  The  old  wairior  listened  witb 
9L  restless  interest.  .  I  beheld  him  become  animated,  forget  his 
UtafF,  and  hold  up  his  picturesque  head  at  the  ncital  of  the  exploits  of 
bis  countrymen,  waiting  the  attack  of  the  French,  sustaining  theit 
fbrmidable  shock,  and  succeeding  in  repulsing  them  several  times.; 
but  when  the  Italian  painted  the  general,  with  the  colours  Jn 
his  handy  showing  the  road  of  victory  and  of  dea^h ;  when  he  de- 
^eribed  the  French  grenadiers  rushing  after  his  steps  in  the  midst  of  at 
doud  of  balls  and  fir^,  and  stbrming  at  last  at  (he  price  of  thdt 
blood  these  f  m^re^fna^/^  redoubts,  then  the  old  sgn  of  Germany  sunk 
tgxvmtd  again  upon  bii  •Caff>  and  withdrew  in  siieace/ 
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If  this  detcription  is  not  witboot  its  merits  it  a^  leadt  por*^ 

sues  the  same  train  of  ridiculous  nationality ;  and  the  idea  of 

taking  the  impregnable  batteries,  could  have  entered  the 

i  brain  of  none  but  an  Irishman  or  a  Frenchman^  The  bliioder- 

'  ing  of  the  former  has  not  perhaps  been  satisfactorily  accounted 

for,  but  that  of  thef  latter  is  the  pure  essence  of  conceit.    A% 

to  the  battle  of  Lodi,  if  the  Austrians  had  been  commanded 

after  it  by  an  officer  of  equal  talents  with  Buonaparte,  or 

I  even  considerably   inferior,  we  believe  the  future  emperor 

I  mieht  have  exclaimed  with  Pyrrhus, '  Another  such  victory 

and  I  am  undone/ 

The  next  place  visited  by  M.  de  Lesser  was  Parma,  which 
docs  not  get  out«of  his  hands  so  .well  as  Milan.  In  that  t»wn 
we  are  assured  that  there  existed  field-marshals  without 
troops,  bridges  without  rivers,  cofiee-rooms  worse  than 
bedge  ale-houses,  ugly  women,  and,  what  displeases  our 
auih: J  greatly,  parlours  without  pendulum  clocks. 

*  For  that  matter/  continues  M.  dc  Lesser,  *  the  women  are  very 
little  better  in  any  part  of  Italy;  and  this  is  one  point  where  I 
canqot  coincide  with  the  exaggerations, of  most  travellers.  Rut  I 
shall  at  least  ag^ee  with  Montaigne,  who  wrote  from  Florence  that 
Italy  was  the  country  where  he  had  seen  fewest  handsome  women. 
Without  doubt,  they  are  not  very  common  in  any  country,  and  it  has 
pleased  heaven  that  their  rarity  should  be  one  of  their  merits;  bu( 
whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  they  are  a  little  too  rare  in  Italy.  In» 
deed,  I  have  seen  no  women  uglier  than  the  Italians,  unless  1  except 
the  five  hundred  English  women,  who  after  the  peace  ofAmiens  came. 
to  Paris  wiih  so  remarkable  a  confidence  of  inspiring  us  with  ad<» 
miration  of  their  figures,  and  what  is  worse  of  their  fashions.  It  it 
a  new  chapter  to  add  to  the  falsehoods  ot  travellers,  who  for  an  age 
past  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  romance  writers  and 
.  with  certain  philosophers,  to  cry  up  to  us  the  English  women  as  tha 
finest  women,  and'  the  English  men  as  the  wisest  men  in  the  worid. 
God  knows  how  all  has  turned  out  that  we  adopted  from  these  last. 
But  as  to  the  Englishmen,  who  have  implicitly  believed  all  thai 
has  bten  told  them,  it  would  oe  too  much  to  undeceive  them 
entirely.  But  I  declare 4hat  since  I  have  seen  with  my  o*vn  eyes  so 
great  a  number  of  all  classes,!  dgkre  not  any  longer  read  a  single 
English  novel.  I  tjemble  lest  the  adorable  Clarissa  or  the  mi« 
raculous  Atnanda  should  have  a  complexion  like  plaster  of  Paris,  dir- 
ty teeth,  astern  look,  a  tall  stature,  a  round  back,  and  a  mon* 
strous  foot.  This  portrait  is  directly  the  reverse  of  what  has  been 
formerly  given  of  the  English  ladies,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true.  1  ap- 
peal t^all  Paris,  where  the  French  politeness  struggled  todissemhla 
the  effict  which  these  strangers  produced*  1  say  nothing  of  their 
^ress,  whi9h,,  as  well  as  their  air,  is  in  every  respect  contrary « 
to  gTAcefuJ,  and  of  which  the  French  women  have  been  obliged  to 
correct  and  in  some  meabure  create  anew  the  little  which  they  chosa 
la  adopt.    As  to  their  features,  if  I  bad  need  of  auihoritj^  to  justify 
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Sny  opioion  in  this  respect,  I  would  cite  that  of  Winkelmann,  which 
«n  this  subject  equals  that  of  Montaigne.  That  German,  who  will 
not  be  deuied  to  undc^rsland  forms,  jtidges  those  of  England  with  a 
severity  which  Dupaty  thinks  exaggerated,  but  which  at  bottom  it 
perfectly  just/  .  . 

This  criticism  of  Eoglish  manners,  .taste,  and  beauty,  must  be 
a  gratifying  morsel  tothose  of  our  country  women,  who,  dur- 
ing the  late  peace,  spent  their  time  and  their  money  in  the  vain 
attempt  of  captivating  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen.  However 
even  the  folly  of  M.  de  Lesser,  and  very  §reat  folly  it  is^ 
will  not  induce  us  to  condernn  the  taste  of  his  whole  nation. 
It  has  eVer  been  the  fate  of  merit  to  experience  detraction, 
iand  spots  may  be  detected  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  itself.  But 
•  atnong  what  set  of  English-women  M.  de  Lesser  observed 
stern  looks,  dirty  teeth,  and  round  backs,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  imagine.  On  some  parts  of  his  acqusation  we  fear  not  to. 
meet  him«  and  we  oppose  to  the  plaster  of  Paris  cheeks  of  the 
English  women  the  red-lead  visages  of  the  French,  blushing 
modesty  to,  easy  impudence,  and  domestic  virtues  to  all 
other  merits.  In  fact,when  a  man  has  once  become  accustomed 
to  art,  he  is  disgusted  with  the  simplicity  of  nature,  a^  the 
stomach  habituated  to  the  spicy  seasonings  of  luxurious 
cookery,  loaths  the  plain  and  nealthy  diet  of  the  poor.  We 
can  understand  and  excuse  such  perversion  of  taste;  but 
though  we  can  understand,  we  can  neither  excuse  nor  suffer 
that  perverse  conceit,  which  thus  blinds  a  man  to  his  own  de- 
formity, and  applies  the  powers  of  a  magnifier  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  others. 

Along  chapter,  written  not  of,  but  about  Parma,  is  con- 
cluded with  a  paragraph  characteristic  of  the  author, 
who  finds  it  impossible  to  allow  merit  to  any  people  without 
first  assuming  a  greater  share  for  his  own  dear  countrymen. 

^- The  French  education/  says  he,  *  \sj:ertainlj^  the  best  in  the  toorldi 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  $tudy  of  languages  is  its  weak  side. 
Nothing  is  more  rare  than  a  Frenchman  or  woman  speaking  raor« 
than,  two  languages.  Numbers  of  foreigners  speak  ^\e  or  six.  It  is 
true  that  the  greater  part  of  them  has  not  the  merit,  like  MadameL.G.^ 
of  conversing  extremely  agreeably  in  all  these  different  idioms.  Many 
learn  only  a  few  words,  and  some  of  them  remmd  us  of  a  facetiouft 
bishop  of  the  north,  who  said  of  his  own  nation,  with  more  spright- 
Kness  than  justice,  *  We  speak  all  the.  languages  of  £urope,  but  w« 
have  not  common  s>ense  in  one.' 

Parma  is  not  quitted  \^ithout  some  allusion  to  Bod<}ni  the 
celebrated  printer,  whose  impressions  of  valuable  authors 
have  gained  so  much  reputation ;  but  here  agam  the  endless 
culogiup;!  of  FraQ€€  is  repeated^  and  the  merits  of  Didof 
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\  are  compared  and  preferred  to  ^hose  of  the  Italif^Q.M.d^Lef^ 
J  ser  proceeds  on  bis  jqurney ^passing  through  Modena>  Bologna^ 
I  FJorence,  and  some  other  towns^  it^hich  however  by  9oip^ 
\  means  or  other,  all  agree  in  displeasing  bis  fastidious  taste^ 
I  One  is  ugly^  another  has  ill  dressed  women^  and  a  third  is  in* 

1  habited  by  people  vho  do  not  esteem  the  French  with  al| 

I,  that  fervour  which  pur  author  so  imperiously  demands.  AtJast 
Sienna  is  allowed  to  be  a  little  better,  but  the  sentiments  of 
admiration,  which  the  surrounding  country  excited  at  first,^ 
were  speedily  extinguished  by  thefeairfulnevfs  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  a  Fiehch  courier.  The  very  air  of  Tuscany  ie\% 
cold  to  this  inveterate  lover  of  France,  and  its  fair  yalliesar^ 
stigmatized  as  barren  and  ugly  deserts.  In  the  words  of  a  poei 
whom  we  quote  from  memory j^  and  perhaps  inaccviratelyji '  . 

Pirte  envy  withers  at  another's  ^oy, 

And  bates  the  excellence  it  cannot  reach«*-^ 

Having  arrived  in  the  ecclesiastical  states^  M.  de  ]pesserV 
displeasure  is,  if  possible,  augmented.  Indeed^  he  seems  to 
have  abandoned  France  with  the  express  intention  of 
vilifying  the  manners,  x\\e  actions,  and  the  territories  of  othe^ 
nations.'  The  following  account  is  given  of  the  dominions  of 
the  pope: 

<  What  shall  I  say  of  the  rest  of  the  ecclesiastical  ^ate  as  far  as 
Some?  Little  cultivation,  few  men,  women  who  disgrace  that  sweet 
name,  a  hlapk  and  fertile  soil^  which  seems  every  where  to  accuse  the 
government  "which  has  permitted  it  to  be  covered  with  heath. 
tome  scattered  ruins,- vast  thoughts  which  seize  on  your  sou),  th^ 
phantom  of  ancient  Rome  which  presents  itself  to  the  iihaginationy 
and  soon  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,which  shews  you  from  afar  the  roos| 
important  of  the  works  of  modern  Rome.     At  last  we  approach ;  we 

{►ass  some  ruined  houses ;  we  are  in  Rome.     We  cross  a  miserable 
ittleyellowiiih  river;  it  is  the  Tiber. 
'  What  genius  and  what  exploits  must  have  been  necessary  toBna* 
^le  the  Roraiins  to  confer  a  reputation  on  the  Tiber  1* 

Our  author,however,enteredRome  with  the  highest  expecta<* 
lions;  but  disappointment^  as  usual^  blasted  his  hopes,  and  he; 
l^omplains  of  meeting^instead  oi  C^sars  and  Cicero's^nolbing 
but  Italian  signors.  Such  hopesj,  however^  must  meet  disap^ 
pointment  \  and  he  who  expects  great  tnen  and  entire  builds 
ings  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  is  more  like  an  in- 
habitant of  the;Bicetre  broken  loose,  than  a  sensible  traveller. 
JRome,  however,  escapes  for  a  little  while,  and  JVj.de  Lesserpro- 
ceeds  without  delay  to  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  present  scenes  of 
inore important  events  than  he  is  likely  to  describe/ We  nee4 
hardly  mention  that  Naples  is  found  by  our  travclier  greatlj^ 
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inferior  to  the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  others.  Thisl)ook 
was  composed  for  the  precise  purpose  of  decrying  Ilaly,  and 
we  are  eternally  stunned  at  pvery  turning  with  the  repetition 
of  his  assurailces  that  he  has  done  bis  test  to  see  things'  in 
a  better^  or  atleast  in  another  light  than  hit  predecessors/  M. 
de  Lesser  is  a  devoted  slave  of  the  imperial  Buonaparte,  and 
bi'eathes  ever  and  anon  bis  execration  of  the  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution.  Bui  lest  even  in  blaming  these  excess 
ses  of^^  every  thing  crnel  and  infamous^  which  have  painted 
the  French  name  to  posterity  in  characters  of  bloody  he 
should  be  thought  by  contrast  to  praise  the  Italians,  he  af# 
£rms  that  the  Neapolitans,  during  their  revolution  of  fifteen 
days,  not  only  equalled  the  French  in  all  their  atrocities,  but 
actually  proceeded  during  three  days  to  the  length  of  selling 
human  flesh  in  the  markets.  ^ 

Naples,  however,  does  not  long  detain  our  traveller,  and  he 
proceeds  in  a  wretched  vessel,  manned  with  stupid  landsmei| 
and  an  ignorant  captain,  to  Palermo.  By  these  means  he  is 
driven  into  a  harbour  called  Milazzo,  and  obtains  another 
opportunity  of  abusing  the  Neapolitans.  AtMila^szo  be  met 
with  two  English  merchants,  in  company  with  whom  he  em- 
barked in  a  boat  for  Palermo.  These  gentlemen  displeased 
our  author  by  their  reserve,  and  gave  rise  to  the  following  re- 
marks : 

*  I  shall  have  occasion  a  little  further  cu  to  speak  of  tha  stiffness 
which  appears  in  the  character  and  manners  of  the  English  ;  but 
what  strikes  one  yet  more,  is  the  continual  sadness  painted  on  their 
features.  An  Englishman  Svho  is  really  serious  may  be  very  gay 
for  an  Englishman.  They  seem  all  to  be  more  or  less  relations  o( 
their  countryman  Young.  They  are  not  the  less  estimable  in  many  res- 
pects, and  if  they  have  institutions  which  we  should  have  done  well 
to  leave  to  themselves,  they  have  also  others  much  less  boasted  ofan4 
much  better, which  w^  might  have  borrowed  from  them  with  advantage* 
We  should  not  have  been  the  less  gay  for  that,  and  perhaps  they 
might  have  been  still  more  meliuicholy.' 

We  profess  ourselves  totally  at  a. loss  to  discover  what 
institutions  of  our  country  have  thus  found  favour  in  thf 
eyes  of  this  Frenchman.  The^,  sagacity  of  the  reader  may 
be  more  fortunate.  However,  the  boat  succeeded  no  belter 
with  M.de  Lesser  than  the  vessel,  and  he  was  obliged  after 
all  to  proceed  by  land.'  On  the  road  he  congratulates  him- 
self upon  the  strength  of  their  pajty,  which  treed  them  from 
the  apprehension  of  assassins ;  apd  relates  a  moving  story  of 
eighty-three  blind  French  soldiers  from  Egypt,  who  during 
the  last  war  landed  in  Sicily  and  were  murdered  by  the  in- 
habitants.    We  applaud  our  author's  humane  sympc^iby^  aa4 
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•greewitb  him  that  war  has  no. concern  with  blind  men^  anf 
more  than  it  has  with  ladies  on  their  travels,  or  ambassadors^ 
on  their  road  home,  who  have  trusted  to  the  ancient  l^^vN 
of  civilized  war.  How  gratifying  it  would  be  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  so  humane  ai  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  the 
death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  or  of  Captain  Wjright  I  We 
almost  fear  the  agitation  of  thinking  about  such  atrocities 
might  be  too  much  for  a  man  of  his  fine  feelings. 

M.  de  Lesser  declares  that  it  is  not  his  fault  if  truth  ob- 
liges him  to  speak  ill  of  Sicily,  of  which  he  assures  us  that 
the  rivers  are  without  bridges,  the  roads  incredibly  bad,  the 
people  few,  wretched,  and  savage,  and  tbe  whole  face  of  the 
country  displaying  a  moderate  soil  in  execrable  cultiva- 
tion. 

Palermo  has  not  the  good  fortune  td  please  our  modem 
Diogenes:  it  is  not,  according  to  him,  a  magnificent,but  only 
a  pretty  town:  its  chief  place  or  square  is  very  middling, 
and  all  th^  other  buildings  are  very  ordinary :  the  royal 
palace  is  remarkable  for  its  ugliness  only,  and  a  boasted 
fountain  appears  to  our  author  to  be  in  very  b^d  taste. 
These  last  observations  seem  to  agree  very  ill  with  his  first 
ftckoowledgmtiint  of  tbe  prettiness  of  the  Sicilian  capital. 
The  king  of  Naples  was  seen  by  M.  de  Lesser,  and  is  dis* 
patched  in  the  following  terms : 

'  Thw  prince  has  a  physiognomy  of  little  expression.  His  educa- 
tion has  been  long  ago  censiured  by  Duclos  i  it  would  appear  to 
bave  been  a  very  bad  one  even  for  Naples.  It  has  left  to  this 
monarch  an  inexcusable  weakness  and  most  unkingly  habits.  Meet- 
ing one  day  on|^  of  the  officfers  of  his  household  :  **  Pray,  sir,"  said  I 
to  him,  **  does  his  majesty  retain  the  delight  which  he  used  to  ^ve 
in  fishing,  and  in  selling  the  fish  to  his  people  himself?" — **  No,.8ir,'* 
answered  the  officer  very  seriously,  '*  his  majesty  is  too  busy  at  pre* 
pent ;  he  is  making  butter."  ' 

We  have  already  observied  that  the  object  of  this  work 
geegas'to  be  dguble  ;  todepreciate,  by  the  most  absurd  calum- 
nies and  notorious  falsehoods  all  foreign  nations^  but  espe* 
daily  Italy  and  i^ngiand,  and  to  exaggerate  by  the  most 
fulsome  praises  any  merit  the  Frepqh  may  be  justly  entitled 
to.  From  these  points  M,  de  Lesser  never  far  diverges, 
and  his  travelling  ina^  be  regarded  as  a  mere  pretence,  or  as 
tbe  most  convenient  vehicle  of  the  abuse  of  other  countries 
and  the  exaltation  of  bis  own.  From  Palermo  we  are  sudden-o 
ly  transported  to  Paris^  and  in  a  long  digression  he  indulges 
in  the  most  digusting  eulogium  of  every  dead  aqd  lividg 
thing  that  bears  the  name  of  French.  The  only  excuse  be 
))^  beea  ftble  to  assign  for  this  precipitate  departure  from  \m 
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liubject,  consists  in   tlic  great  esteem   which  all  foteignert 
entertain  for  Paris,  and  he  aserts  with  every  apparent  mark  of 
firm  belief  that,  after  all,  the  further  a  man  removes  from  the. 
French  metropolis,  the  further  he  removes  from  civilization. 
For  a  moment  we  are  carried  with  the  author  to  Naples,  and 
as  rapidly  abandon  the  consideration  of  it  to  attack  the  Eng- 
lish writers,  and  especially  Sterne,  through   twelve  pages  of - 
absurd    misconceptions,    which  '  are    concluded     by     the 
confession,  that  upon  reflection  he' believes  that  Sterne  was 
often  ironical  when  he  had  been   condemned   as   serions* 
This  petit  mnitre  of  a  scribbler  has  even' the  folly  to  assert 
that  our  Yopng  owes  his  reputation  to  the   French,  who^ 
however,  have  praised   him  too  highly.     According  to  M« 
de  Lesser,  the  French  have  always  spoke   well  of  the  Eng* 
lish  ;   but  the   English  %ave  requited  them  by  unceasingp 
hatred  and  abuse,  and  it  is  now  time,  he  affirms^  to  pay  them 
in  their  own  coin.     But  if  the  French  do  not  employ  a  more 
skilful  diplomatist,  we  fear  they  will  not   succeed  in  their 
views  of  depreciation.     A    man   who   abuses    others  and 
praises    himself  without  mercy  or  measure^   may   be   read» 
but  never  c|in  be  believed.    The  wretched   cur   that    fawns 
in  servile  submission  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  but  disturbs 
the  ears  of  others  by  his  incessant  barking,  is  neither  thc^ 
object  of  fear  nor  of  hatred^  but  of  derision  alone, 

*  Let  the  English  mob/  says  our  author,  *  drunk  with  punch  an4 
strong  beer,  cry  Goddem  when  they  see  in  every  play  at  least  ono 
Frenchman  presented  as  an  object  of  ridicule,  and,  wliat  is  yet 
more  contemptible,  as  a  poltroon ;  the  French  only  revenga 
themselves  of  their  absent  enemies  by  praising  and  applauding 
them.' 

Arthur  Young  Is  introduced  to  receive  his  ,  shafe  of 
punishment,  for  confirming  the  accounts  of  all  travellers  of 
the  indelicate  manners  of  the  French  ladies.  And  it  is  af- 
firmed that  this  writer,  wlio  dreams  only  of  turnips  and 
wheat,  falls  below  nothing  when  be  abandons  the  sufyect  of 
agriculture.  We  cannot  follow  M.  Lesser  through  all 
the  minutiae  of  hi?  career  of  nonsense,  and  must  now  proceeci 
to  accompany  him  in  his  journey,  with  the  certificate  that^  of 
all  writers  whom  we  have  ever  read,  he  is  ^he  most  vain  andf 
prejudiced,  and  the  least  fitted  to  make  candid  observationtf 
or  profound  reflections. 

The  bay  of  Naples  is  one  of  the  few  objects  which  have 
been  able  to  extort  a  reluctant  acknowledgment  of  admira- 
tion from  our  traveller,  •  But  in  every  other  respect  Naples 
pleased  him  still  less  on  his  second  than  oh  his  first  visits 
mid  its  ionttoierable  popolatiQA  9(  lMW[Qm  disgusted  him 
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ttill  more.  His  feelings  are  peculiarly  hurt  by  the  vreiclied 
and  unseemly  appearante  of  the  troops^  so  different  from, 
that  of  the  French  army,  of  which  the  motions  ^  are  often 
elegant^  but  always  martial/  The  mu^ic  of  Italy  is  allowed 
by  M..de  Lesser  to  be  its  greatest  merit,  and  he  notices  tbc 
generally  extended  taste  for  harmony,  which  maybe  per- 
ceived among  the  lowest  people,  whose  ordinary  song$ 
breathe  an  air  of  refined  taste.  But  the  Italian  singers  are 
accused  of  an  effeminacy  of  style  incapable  of  ooble  and 
energetic  sentinients.  We  are  assured  that  thej^  are  unable 
to  perform  in  true  taste  the  Marseiliois  hymn  and  some  other 
Trench  airs,  or  even  the  '  God  save  the  King'  of  the  Gernaaa 
HandeL  If,  however^  we  are  to  give  due  credit  to-Mr.  Pin- 
Iterton^  the  Germans  have  not  so  great  a  claim  to  the  com- 

Eosition  of  that  favourite  and  national  tune  as  they  have 
een  generally  imagined  to  have.  But,  in  facC  we  are  still  less 
disposed  to  listen  to  M.  de  Lesser's  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
music  than  on  the  merits  of  nations.  The  French  enjoy  very 
little  reputation  out  of  France  for  excellence  in  that  charm- 
ing art,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  their  musical 
Eretensions  have  met  the  scorn  of  their  Italian  neigh- 
ours,  who  can  compare  with  them  in  so  few  other  res- 
pects. 

TheNeapolitan  statues  are  pronounced  to  be  beaux  mor^ 
ceatuc,  and  probab\y  one  part  of  their  excellence,  in  M.  de 
Lesser's  eyes,  consists  in  their  being  chiefly  of  ancient  date^ 
and  another  in  the  probability  of  ^heir  removal  into  his  dear 
anfl  native  France.  Of  the  Farnese  bull,  however,  our 
author  has  nothing  to  say  bat  that  it  is  very  handsome  fo^ 
a  bull,  and  that  if  a  proper  choice  of  a  subject  be  the  first 
merit  of  art^itmust  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  finer  sub« 
jects. 

*  Tbat  of  Hercules,  for  example/  continues  he,  *  would  be  much 
better.  But  I  beg  pardon^  of  those  travellers  ^ho  speak  with  the 
llighest  esteem  of  the  Farnese  Hercules;  I  have  observed  in  that 
Statue  the  most  bombastical  exaggeration  of  the  human  form,  an<i 
have  been  only  able  to  discover  the  head  of  a  satyr  on  the  body 
of  a  porter.  No:  such  never  was  the  son  of  the  noble  Jopiter  anil 
the  fair  Alcmena.  No  :  he  is  no  god,  and  at  the  first  look  they 
Urould  have  exclude^  him  from  Olympus.  He  presents  no  expres* 
sjon  but  that  of  a  caricature  of  strength.  Such  an  individual  might 
tave  been  Antaeus,  but  never  Hercules.  Besides,  1  know  mar  y  zea- 
lous admirers  of  antiquity,  who  have  less  faith  in  the  Hercules  Far- 
nese than  in  many  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture  ;  and  in  truth 
this  is  the  one  of  the  old  established  reputations  which  astonishoi 
ttoe  the  most.' 
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To  give  some  sort  of  explanation  of  this  harshness  of  jadip* 
IVient,  we  must  inform  our  readers  that  this  statue  was  P^rtljf  ^ 
i^urrounded  with  plaster  in  order  to  be  sent  to  Paris,  but  that, 
it  is  to  remain  at  Naples  according  to  M.  de  Lesser^  and 
^  we  may  ^ufler/  he  observes/ greater  losses.*  Some  praise  i» 
bestowed  on  a  few  other  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  an  Anti^^ 
Iious,  a  Venus^  and  a  Pallas,  with  one  or  two  others,  are  sue- 
jcessively  presented  to  our  admiration. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  remaining  account  of  Naples  and 
pts  vicinity  is  a  series  of  fault-finding.  Ruins,  mountains, 
yiews,  and  lakes  are  minsled  in  one  mass  of  undistinguished 
[Censure.  The  grotto  d/erCaneis  condemned  as  the  scene  of 
a  barbarous  exploit  and  of  boyish  wonder,  and  our  author 
ponsoles  himselt  for  his  not  having  visited  the  tomb  of  Virgit 
by  the  reflection  that  it  was  not  worth  seeing.  It  appears  in  m 
note  that  M.  de  Lesser,  the  Zoilus  of  foreigaers,  has  imitated 
son^e  morsels  of  the  prince  of  Latin  poets,  but  has  had  the 
prudence  not  to  publish  his  efforts.  We  pray  for  the  con-^ 
iinuance  of  such  salutary  self-denial. 

Herculaneum  is  fairly  asserted  by  our  author  not  to  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  going  to  see ;  and  he  expresses  all  the 
Indignation  of  an  enraged  antiquarian  at  the  removal  of  every 
^hing  easily  portable,  from  the  remains  of  the  overwhelmed 
cily  to  the  museum  of  Portici.  This  idea  of  a  museum  is 
i^prbbated  in  the  strongest  terms,  though  he  is  forced  to  ad- 
fnitthat  it  contains  aseries  of  antiquities  such  as  the  whole 
woiid  could  not  equal.  But  the  arrangement  displeases  our 
fastidious  author,  who  hints  how  much  better  his  active  and 
ii^genious  countrymen  would  have  managed  these  affairs.  The 
cnateai4  of  Portici  is  pronounced  to  be  sufficiently  beautiful, 
and  to  contain  mirrors  of  FranGe,and  of  Venice;  that  is  to  say. 
exclaims  M.  de  Lesser,  '  the  perfection  of  art  by  the  side  of 
Its  infancy.'    Some  of  the  apartments  of  this  castle  were  shut 

fip,  and  could  not  be  shown  to  strangers  because  aNeapoli* 
an  princess  had  lately^died  there  of  a  pulmoaary  consqmp^ 
lion.  At  Naples  that  disorder  is  believed  to  be  of  an  infecT 
tious  nature,  and  every  thing  was  destroyed  which  had  ap« 
proached  her  person,  as  if  she  had  fallen^  victim  to  the 
blague  itself.  The  most  precious  furniture,  the  wainscoting, 
the  very  chimneys  of  her  apartments  were  torn  away  as  con* 
taining  the  seeds  of  this  areaded  disease,  which  in  £ngland 
we  regard  with  sp  much  comparative  coolness.  The  gar« 
^ens  of  Portici,  we  learn,  derive  their  greatest  beauties  horn 
their  position; and  as  nothing  in  this  book  can  exist,  without 
a  relation  of  inferiority  to  the  native  country  of  the  author, 
|i  JLs  added  that  besides  they  are  not  equal  to  many  thinj^ii 
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•'which  wt  have  in  France/    Pompeiij  the  other  antjentcitjr 
which  was  buried  under  the  ashe^of  the  Italian  volcapo^  wa» 
ulso  visited  by  M,  dip  Lesser,  and  if  it  does  not  escape  from 
bis  hands  with  unqualified  praises^  it  at  least  has  the  fortune 
to  please  him  in  some  respects.     He  notices  the  number  of 
lialf  incinerated  manuscripts  which  have  been  drawn  from 
the  rains  of  this  unfortunate  place,  and  laments,  aa  every 
IpTer  of  the  fine  arts  mdst  do,  the  extreme  slowness    with 
which   these   antient    writings  are  attempted  to  be   decy- 
phered.  It  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  object  to  re- 
covei-,  if  possible,  some  ofthese  precious  morsels  of  Greek  and 
Koman  literature,  which  have  fallen  victims  to  the  iguoranc^ 
of  a  long  series  of  barbarous  ages.  It  is  an  attempt  of  truly  na« 
tional  and  royal  importance  and  dignity  to  exert  «very  possible 
meanSjbeforethe  progressive  work  of  destruction  shall  be<5oni- 
pteted  by  time;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  reflect  that  in 
thi^  country  the  only  example  has  been  afforded  of  steady  ap- 
plication to  this  object.    The  discoveries,  we  fear^  have  not 
Men  so  great  as  they  deserve  to  have  been,  but  we  must  not 
therefore  despair  of  some  portion  of  success.      It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  French, who  have  with  little  exception  always 
ihown  themselves  disposed  to  patronize  the  fine  aria,  will 
r^ert  themselves  in  this  attempt  when  they  have  the  means 
tn  their  hands.     We  are  not  so  national  as  to  de^iy  them  the 
merit  which  they  justly  deserve,  nor  should  we  repine  at  their 
success  in   so  desirable  a  pursuit.     In  the  present  state  of 
things  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect^  that  the  Neapolitans,  who 
are  employed  in  the  labour   of  unrolling  and  decyphering 
the  half  burnt  manuscripts,  are  paid  in  so  wretched  a  manner 
that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  from  them  any  extraordinary 
exertions  or  any  spirit  of  eot/husiasm. 

The  greater  part  of  our  author's  attention  in  the  remainder 
of  bis  work  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Rome  and  its 
territory.  It  is  impossible  for  u5  to  pursue  in  detail  the  vari- 
<>us  subjects  which  are  treated  under  this  head,  and  very  few 
temarks  on  a  very  few  topics  must  conclude  our  account  of 
this  performance.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's  is  described 
at  some  letigth,  and  the  beauty  of  its  architecture  is  admitted 
with  the  air  of  a  person  who  is  afraid  of  condemning  his  own 
taste  instead  of  the  object  l^efore  him  ;  one  observation,  how 
ever,  he  canndt  restrain  himself  from  making,  truly  charac« 
teristicofth€man;and  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  remarking 
that  the  church  of  St.  (jenevieve  at  Paris,  though  infinitely 
of  less  dimensions,  has,  however,  a  more  beautiful  portal,  and 
a  cupola  more  light  and  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  those  of 
St.  Peter's.    M .  &  JLcssec  does  hot  faU  to  visit  the  celebrated 
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tibr&ry  of  the  Vatican^  which  he  allows,  notwithstanding  the 
aacriiices  which  it  was  obliged  to  make  to  that  of  Parisj»  to  be 
still  aD  excellent  collection*  He  cannot;  however,  refraia 
from  expressing  his.  surprise  at  the  »habbiness  of  the  binding* 
of  the  books  of  so  ftimous  a  library.  *  In  general/  h/e  CfHtr- 
linues,  ^  Italy  is  too  modest  in  its  method  of  binding,  as. 
England  is  cfcen  too  magnificent,  and  it  is  in  France  ajone 
that  the  happy  medium  is  attained/  One  of  their  blnderi^ 
M.  de  Lesser  mforms  us,  named  Bozerian  the  elder,  joins 
when  he  chases  all  the  nicety  which  is  fouud^n  England  to  the 
taste  which  exists  only  in  his  country.  We  should  reaUjr 
think  even  our  author's  compatriots  must  be  disgusted  wiflt 
this  eternal  note  of  pr^ji'^e.  It  is  notorious  that,  though  at 
one  time  the  French  workmen  bound  books  belter  than  the 
English,  the  latter  have  now  obtained  a  decided  superiority  ia 
this  subsidiary  art  of  literature. 

While  M.  de  Lesser  is  considering  the  meriu  of  that  rem- 
nant of  statues  which  the  disgraceful  rapacity  of  the  French 
has  yetleft  for  a  little  time  to  adorn  the  ancient  capital  oft)ie 
worlds  he  isl^d  to  make  some  observations  on  the  almost  uni- 
Tersal  adoption  of  the  antique  costume  by  the  modern  artists 
who  represent  the  heroes  of  these  latter  days.  There  is  cer^ 
tainly,  as  he  observes,  something  ridiculous  in  cloathingaking 
of  Prussia  or  of  England  in  the  robe^  of  an  ancient  emperor 
of  Rome,  and  it  is  yet  worse  and  more  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  sound  taste  to  represent  them^  as  has  been 
lometimes  done,  partially  or  wholly  naked*  No  doubt  arUs^ 
have  felt  and  combated  with  the  opposite  difficulty  of  fer 
conciling  the  lownessof  a  familiar  habit  with  the  sentiments  ^ 
9f  grandeur  and  nobleness  which  they  wish  to  express. 

*  Besides /says  our  author,*  what  do  anisls  complain  of?  WJiohini 
ders  them  from  makiag  Venuses,  Mercuries,  &c.?  Wha.forbids  thent 
to  carve  all  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?  Nobody.  We  desire  only 
that  when  they  are  reduced  to  the  misfortune  of  representing  a 
inodern,  they  should  submit  to  their  fate  with  a  good  grace;  and 
represent  him  such  as  we  see  him,  and  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
fo  love  and  respect  him,  'We  desire  also  that  they  should  not,  under 
the  pretext  of  seizing  a  fine  idea  of  a  figure,  lose  sight  altogether 
pf  resemblance.  That,  I  know,  is  the  lowest  merit  of  a  portrait,  and 
yet  more  so  of  a  statoe,  but  perhaps  it  will  be  allowed  to  be  som# 
merit/ 

A  little  further  on  M.  de*  Lesser,  having  nearly  concluded 
^lis  observations  on  Rome,  remarks  that  perhaps  he  i^  now  ar- 
rived at  the  place  where  he  niight  introduce  an  account  of  , 
the  numerous  obelisks  of  that  city,   for   which  the  Komana 
^ave  a  great  affectionjr  because^  consisting  of  one  pieq«<^C 
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«tonr>  tbey  masl  hfikve  been  transported  frdtii  EgjrptT^lllflrf* 
tpnislung  labour.  But  our  author  consider^  thein  as  posaes*-' 
fog  no  other  merits  and  to  be  neither  beautiful  in  their  appcw- 
|mce»  nor  ingenious  in  their  congtructiou.  He  acl!hio\H^dgey 
that  by  this  method  df  seeing  and  judging^  he  loses  the  act^ 
irantage  of  introducing  many  fine  expressions,  and  avows  thai 
•ome  years  ago  he  irouid  himself  have  declaixned  in  the  very 
way  which  he  now  condemns.  To  prove  this  to  the  satisfac^ 
tion  of  his  readers,  a  long  chapter  is  intrbduced  containiog 
the  description  of  a  city,  composed  in  this  bombastical  man-< 
fier  ;  and  having  enjoyed  for  some  time  the  perplexity  ctf  tht 
reader,  he  condescends  to  explain  the  riddle,  and  gives  thfcf 
tteeessary  information  that  tbe  cit^^  described  was  Pariar* 
The  ttiorsd  IS  worthy  of  the  anthdr. 

'  When  treating  6ftt>e  state  of  Italian  Uterature,M.  de  Lessee 
enumerates  the  few  moderir  writers  who  have  pretensions  tdr 
any  considerable  merit,  and  observes, probably  with  more  jus^ 
tice  than  he  generalty  shows,  that  the  rarity  of  good  ao* 
thors  in  that  language  has  arisen  froan  the  want  of  a  conr^ 
inon  centre  of  re-union,*and  from  the  division  of  their  couri*^ 
try  into  numerous  and  weak  principidities.  In  Italy,  ft  ii 
observed  that  nothing  is  more  uncommoni  than  good  pro«> 
menades,  if  only  we  except  people  to  walk  on  them.  Walk- 
ing we  have  long  known  is  considered  as  the  mark  of  vulgar 
rity  in  Italy,  and  a  carriage  is  as  essential  to  a  womatn  of  an/ 
t^nk  above  the  lowest,  as  a  gown.  But  w^  are  not  to  believe,- 
in  compliment  to  our  cynic,  that  the  garden  of  the  world 
contains  no  walks.  Oar  author,  however,  sdspetts  that  it  may 
he  from  a  certain  coquetry  that  the  ftaliaii  ladies  use  tbeif 
carriages  so  constantly  :  ^  for  they  walk  so  ill  in  general,  and^ 
above  all,  appear  to  tJo  so  to  those  who  have  been  accus-* 
tomed  to  the  easy  grace  so  natural  to  the  French  womeof 
when  they  walk,  that  it  is  in  fact  wiser  for  them  to  shut 
tliemselves  up  in  their  melancholy  carriages.'  M.  de  Lesser 
is  not  disposed,  however,  to  quarrel  entirely  with  the  Italiaat 
dames  for  their  aversion  to  walking,  which  he  iuforoas  u» 
that  he  considers,  with  Voltaire,  as  ^he  most  insipid  ofalf 
amusements:  and  he  has  formed  a  system*  upon  this  idea,^tbat, 
since  walking  is  so  stupid  a  diversion,  the  vFomen  who  lovtf 
it  imist  be  very  innocent  in  themselves.  In  this  way  he  pro- 
poses to  form  a  thermometer  of  female  virtae,  and  to  jranii 
those  highest,  who  love  walking  best. 

*Thu8/  says  he,  *  if  my  thermometer  be  used,  the  husband  whowouH 
know  his  wife^s  disposition  and  the  trust  to  be  put  in  her,  would 
only  have  to  consult  it  in  order  to  learn  to  what  degree  she  love4 
walking.  .  Observe^  this^apptietonly  to  the  tistd  for  walkia^  Wbidt 
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IS  nothing  but  walking ;  for  if  the  walk  which  was  loved  had  any 
object,  that  would  change  every  thing ;  and  one  would  find  sometimef 
tbat  a  virtue  which  appeared  to  be  of  twenty  degrees,  wouW  fall  im* 
mediately  below  zero/ 

The  worst  of  this  thermometer  would  be,  that  it  would  !*€-• 
quire  another  thermometer  to  show  when  it  pointed  right,  a|i4 
we  fear  all  M.  de  Lesser's  ingenuity  and  vanity  ajpe  ye| 
too  small  to  fathom  the  female  heart. 

The  cowi^erstrzio/ji  of  Italy  are  defined  by  this  gentlemafl 
to  be  assemblies  of  people  who  do  not  converse;  and  the  Italian, 
so  diffuse  when  he  writes,  so  loquacious  when  he  speaks,  seen 
company  only  in  order  to  game.  Such  an  assembly  may  be  sup»» 
posed  to  have  been  little  to  the  taste  of  a  Trench  man,  and  ^c«r 
cordingly  it  meets  little  of  his  approbation.  The  subject  of  cicu» 
beos  is  next  handled,  and  for  once  we  are  prepared  to  agrei^ 
with  our  author's  sentiments.  Nothing  can  be  more  degrad- 
ing to  the  human  character  than  such  a  practice,  which  is 
equally  revolting  to  sound  morality,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
happiesli  relations  of  society.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  it  seems  to 
create  no  disunion  of  families,  and  appears  to  be  a  cojn*, 
position  made  by  the  wife  with  the  husband,  to  l>e  unfaithful 
only  with  one'mAn.  Avery  singular  circumstance  Ls  raen^ 
tioned  as  sometimes  still  occurring.  The  Italian  wife,  com? 
plete  mistress  of  herself  is  not  mistress  of  her  house:  the  bus* 
band  keeps  the  purse,  defrays  all  the  expences,  allows  her  i| 
moderate  sum  for  what  we  should  call  pin  money,  and  all  th^ 
rest  is  absolutely  under  his  controul ;  and  '  if  the  mistress 
of  the  family  wishes  to  eat  any  thing  at  other  hours  than 
those  of  ordin^ary  repast,  she  must  send  out  to  purchcjise  it, 
and  must  pay  for  it  with  her  own  money.*  . 

The  following  anecdote  is  reflated,  and  is  sufficiently  illns- 
Iralive  of  the  vindictive  temper  of  the  Italians,  and  of  the 
small  regard  paid  by  them  to  the  lives  and  limbs  of  others. 
An  Italian  speaks,  ^ 

■  *  They  acctise  us  of  being  vindictive:  but  hear  how  I  acted,  Tri 
my  early  youth  I  went  sometimes  to  vii»it  certain  ladies  :  that  couri^ 
terfeit  abbe  whom  you  have  just  seen,  kne^v  it,  and  he .  iiyformed  wy 
fother  of  it,  who  scolded  me  and  beat  me  cruelly.  I  tespect  my 
father,  but  I  could  not  dispense  with  revenging  myself  on  the  itw 
former*  I  intended  at  first  to  lie  in  wail  for  the  abbe  at  the  comer  of 
a  street  and  kill  him,  bat  I  was  struck  with  pity,  and  resolved  iirst  to 
consult  a  lawyer  onthe  punishment  which  it  is  usual  to  inflict  on  such 
as  revenge  themselves  on  these  occasions.  I  learned  tlitit  the  penalty 
WAS  so  much  for  a  blow  on  thehead^so  much  for  a  m^imevl  arm,  tweiit/ 
crowns  for  a  broken  leg,  &c.  I  wished  to  learn  also  how  much  they  .  *  k 
for  amftAtbatwai  killed.    I  understood  that  nothing  was  Uetcr^ 
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•lined  on  that  subject,  and  was  assured  that  these  accidents  were  al« 
Most  always  unpunished.  You  sec,  gentlemen,  what  was  roy  interest 
in  these  circumstances ;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  that,  I  bad  conipas* 
slioii  on  the  abb^  ;  and  I  preferred  paying  the  twenty  crowns,  and 
broke  his  legs.' 

Onaoother  i^ccaslon  general  Duhestne,  when  he  took  pos- 
•ession  of  Maples  in  179^^  was  pestered  with  solicitations 
from  the  friends  of  people  in  prison,  who  wished  their  liberty. 
He  began  to  ask  of  what  the  prisoners  Were  guilty,  and 
Ihey  stated  the  crimes  as  far  as  they  could.  ^  But  what  di^ 
Mil  man  do?*  inquired  the  general.  'Oh  !  nothing/  answer- 
ed somebody,  *  he  poniarded  his  wife  !' 

M.  de  Lesser  concludes  his  account  of  Rome  with  a  gene- 
ral retrospect  of  all  its  merits  and  defects,  and  bestows  some 
pages  on  a  vain  endeavour  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  de- 
cline of  this  ancient  metropolis,  which  now  contains  no  more 
than  150,000  inhabitants.  The  account  here  given  of  this  di- 
minution of  population,  an  evil  which  is  still  progressive,  as- 
signs as  the  cause  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  But  though 
par^may  be  ascribed  to  theinfluenceof  unwholesome  vapours 
from  the  surrounding  marshes,  the  whole  cannot  be  explain- 
ed in  this  manner.  It  appears  evidently  that  Rome  was 
raised  to  its  former  grandeur  and  size  solely  by  the  influx 
of  inhabitants  into  the  metropolis  of  an  immense  and  power- 
ful empire  ;  that  it  remained  populous  as  long  as  its  empire 
remained  great;  that  it  declined  with  a  regular  deca^,  proporti- 
oned t9  that  of  the  vast  body  of  which  it  was  the  head  ;  that 
the  immense  power  exercised  by  the  popes,  for  a  while  delay- 
ed its  destruction,  and  attracted  to  the  seat  of  their  residence  a 
crowd  of  ecclesiastics,  foreigners,  and  creatures  of  their  boan- 
ty^who  by  the  sums  which  they  expended  contributed  to  sup. 
port  the  population.  But  that  decay,  which  now  becomes 
morQ  visible,  and  which  will  probably  proceed  with  rapid  steps 
toconvert  thccapital  of  the  world  into  an  Italian  village,  has 
arisen  from  the  conjoined  causes  of  bad  government,  con- , 
tracted  territory,  and  the  diminution  of  the  papal  authority. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  effect  can  be  attributed  to  the  insalu- 
brity of  the  country,  which  always  existed  in  one  degree 
or  other,  and  was  not  found  incompatible  with  the  greatness 
6i  imperial  Rome  in  the  vigour  of  manhood^  though  it  ii^ay 
propel  the  downfall  of  its  old  age. 

Having  thus  finished  his  course  of  Italian  abuse,  M.  der 
Lesser  proceeds  towards  France,  and  aiiiving  on  the  bordenr 
of  Switzerland,  through  part  of  which  also  he  passed,  expres- 
ses his  regret  that  the  state  of  his  health  did  not  permit  him' 
to  perambulate  the  Helvetian  territory,  and  comfort  his 
countrymen  ivith  the  iptoliigence  that  italso^  as  well  as  Italj 
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had  received  the  ipost  exaggerated  praise.  Of  Geneva  a  few- 
words  only  aresaid^  for  the  purppse  of  affording  the  author 
an  opportUDitj  of  declaring  his  detestation  of  the  rhapso- 
dies of  the  eloquent  Rotisseau.  Atlength  he  re-enters  France, 
and  concludes  in  these  words  his  travels  and  his  hook  : 

*  Oh  !  France !  charming  country !  where  I  bad  the  good  forliine 
to  be  born  !  one  never  quits  thee  with  impunity. .  Celebrated  for  the 
rich  beauty  of  thy  soil^  fur  the  sociability  of  thy  inhabitants,  for  all  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  thou  meritest  thy  reputation,  and  no- 
thing is  5D  rare.  I  would  love  thee  without  all  that,  and  even  if 
tiiou  wert  not  my  country :  but  it  is  not  without  pleasure  that,  after 
aeitang  other  countries,  I  perceive  how  much  reason  I  have  to  con* 
gratulate  myself  on  mine.  Yes,  one  does  well  to  travel  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere,  ^^but,  as  Montesquieu  said,  it  is  in  France  only  that  on^ 
can  live/ 

And  in  like  manner  we  conclude  our  criticism  s-i- 
Oh  !  Creuze !  Creuz^l  sensible  writer  !  ^whom  we  hare  had 
tlie  misfortune  to  read!  one  never  quits  thee  without  pleasure. 
Celebrated  for  the  bigotfy  6fthy  prejudices,  for  the  nation- 
ality  of  thy  praises,  for  all  the  pert  coxcdmbry  of  thy  coun- 
try, thou  meritest  thy  reputation,  and  nothing  is  so  rare. 
We  could  laugh  at  thee  without  all  that,  and  even  if  thou 
wert  not  a  Frenchman  :  but  it  is  not  without  pleibsure  that, 
after  reading  thy  books,  we  perceive  how  much  reason  we 
have  to  prefer  those  of  our  own  country.  Yes,  cine  does  well 
to  read  French  works,  but  it  is  not  to  such  as  thine  that  we 
can  trust. 


Art.  ll.'^Phitasophisch' Kritisokc  FtrgUichung  von  vierzehn, 
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Phihsophical  and  Critical  Comparison  of  Fotirjeen  of  the 
JncitHt  aitd  Modern  Languages  of  Europe ;  namely y  ike 
Greeks  Latin f  Italian^  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Eng- 
Hsh,  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Polish,  Russian, 
Lithuanian.  .  jBy  Un.  D.  Jenisch.     8vo      Berlin. 

THIS  subject  was  proposed  by  (he  Royal  Academy  or 
ifeciences  at  Berlin,  and  the  above  essay  obtained  the  prize. 
The  autlior,  whose  premature  death  was  a  loss  to  the  learned 
world,  had  published  several  works,  which,  like  the  present, 
manifest  ^reat  depth  of  research  and  variety  of  erudition. 
His  principal  fault  consisted  in  being  rather  too  precipitate 
in  all  his  publications.  Like  a  great  and  highly,  lamented 
philologist  of  our  own  country,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  he  com- 
mitted  to  the  press  what  he  had  sometimes  only  very  imper- 
fectly digested  in'  his  own  mind.  M.  Jenisch  assures  us 
that  the  above  work  wai  fin^hed  in  eight  wceki.  Most 
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men  would  have  requi ltd  longer  time  for  the  mere  selectiou 
of  the  proofs  and  examples  with  which  the  work  abounds. 
The  subject  itself,  the  object  of  which  was  to  appreciate  the 
,  peculiar  excellences  and  defects  of  so  man;  differeat  lan- 
guages^ demanded  deep  research  andgreat  philosophical  acu- 
men. In  forming  such  an  estimate,  in  discriminating  the 
niceties  of  idiom  and  the  Evanescent  shades  of  difference> 
detero^inate  ideas  and  expressions  must  have  been  difficult 
to  obtain.  But  these  difficulties  did  not  impede  the  progress 
of  the  writer.  If  is  dictibn  is  fluent,  ^nd  his  ideas  clear ; 
but  he  hurries  over  many  parts  where  longer  attention  and 
deeper  research  were  necessary.  Is'evertheless,  though  parts 
of  the  work  may  appear  superficial,  this  is  far  from  being 
the  character  of  the  whole. 

To  examine  the  peculiarities  of  so  many  languages,  to 
compare  them,  and  to  pass  a  correct  judgment  on  the  defects 
knd  excellences  of  each,  is  an  undertaking  which  of  itself 
indicates  multiplicity  of  knowledge,and  of  which  the  success* 
ful  execution  must  manifest  extraordinary  ability.  That 
the  author  has  at  least  in  some  degree  succeeded,  is  evident 
from  the  testimony  of  the  learned  academy  in  favour  pf  hi^ 
work. 

The  .author  displays  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  fthe 
literature  of  the  ditfereat  people  whose  language  he  reviews,, 
which  could  not  have  been  acquired  merely  at  second  hand  ; 
and  m6re  mature  consideration  only  was  wanting  to  rendei 
the  work  complete,  in  the  choice  of  his  examples  he 
has  displayed  considerable^taste  and  discernment.  in 
son^  instances  better  examples  might  have  been  found  ;  hut 
in'such  an  undertaking  the  mass  of  materials  was  too  great 
^orequif^l  attention  to  be  paid  to  all.  The  work  has  many 
excellent  ideas,  but  they  are  net  Sufficiently  elaborjfted. 

The  first  part  contains  an  explanation  of  the  pirinciplesby 
which  the  preference  which  is  due  to  $iny  language  should 
be  detergiined*  tlere  a  long  treatise  is'insertecj  on  the  acti- 
ple.  The  second  part  contains  an  examinatioa  of  the  most 
ipelebrated  of  the  ancient  and  rhodern  langugiges  according 
to  the  principles  which  have  been  previously  explained.  This 
examiRation  is  c^^nducted  with  a  reference  to  four  principal 
points;  to  the  c&pio^i(!'fiess  of  a  language,  the  energy^  the 
perspicuity,  and  the  harmony.  In  the  first  section  is  discus- 
sed the  verbal  formation  of  the  Creek  and  I^lin  languages; 
of  the  languages  which  hiive  derived  their  origin  from 
the  Latin;  of  theGermjin  and  the  Slavonic' languages.  Tlic 
author  next  considers  the  richness  of  lan«uage  in  general^ 
and  particularly  in  reference  to  the  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
general  character  of  modern  languages  is  explained  and 
^  compared  with  the  ancient ;  the  modern  languages  we  com* 
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pared  with  the  ancient  and  with  each  otheo  in  a  getierat 
survey  of  the  original  creative  genius  of  the  collective  ancient 
and  modern  literature^  and  in  a  specific  comparison  of  the 
copiousness  of  modern  languages  with  each  olhcJr.    The  lan- 
guages derived  from  the  llatin  are  next  appreciated  in  refer- 
ence to  ibeir  poetry  and  their  prose,  the  style  of  their  con- 
versation and  philosophy^    The  copiousness  of  the  Slavonic 
tongues  is  considered.     The  second  section  treats  of  the 
tnergt/;  the  verbal,  grammatical^  and  national  energy  U  ex- 
plained.    The  ancient  languages  are  considered  in  resf)eci 
to  this  energy ;  the  languages  derived  from  the  Latin  ar^ 
considered  in  respect  to  their  verbal^  grammatical^  and  na- 
tional energy;  and  the  author  next  proceeds  to  the  Germad 
and  Slavonic  languages.     The  third  section   trejvts  of  the 
perspicuity,  naUiely^  of  the  verbal  distinctness  of  the  ancient 
Jaf^guages^  of  the  polished  smoothness  of  their  grammatical 
construction^  of  their  verbal  collocation.     Next   follows  art 
estimate  of  the  verbal  distinctness  of  the  languages  derived 
from  the  Latin^  of  their  grammatical  niceties,  and  the  order  of* 
their  diction!    The  German  language  is  then  discussed  in  the 
same  manner^   and' the  Slavonic  languages  are  compared  in 
reference  to  their  perspicuity.     The, fourth  section  treats  of 
harmony  ;  of  the  harmony  of  the  ancient  languages,  of  th^ 
languages  derived  from  the  Latin,  of  the  German,   of  the 
Slavonic;  and  the  whole  euds  with  Tiome  observatiops  on  thcS 
degree  in  which  the  living  languages,  which  have  been  com« 
pared,  are  sureplible  of  ornament.     None  of  these  division! 
are  neglected,  though  they  are  not  all  adequately  explained* 
The  comparisons  which  are  instituted  between  many  of   the 
languages  are  scanty  and  imperfect ;  butan  abundance  of  in^ 
teresting  ideas  pervades  the  composition.     The  work   will 
delight  the  curious  in  the  languages  and  literature   of  the 
most  civilised  nations  :  and  even  the  critic,   though  he  may 
find   many  causes  of  disatisfaction,  cannot   well    peruse  it 
without  improvement. 

The  properties  hy  which  language  ihay  become  a  perfect 
instrument  for  the  adequate  expression  of  ideas  and  sen- 
sations are  resolved,  as  we  have  seen,  into  copiousness,  ener^ 
gy,  perspicuity,  and  harmony.  These  are,  according  to 
this  arrangement,  treated  as  the  grounds  of  preference,  in 
respect  to  which  every  particular  language  should  be  tried 
when  we  appreciate  its  excellence.  But  the  essential  should 
precede  the  adventitious.  A  vbcabu J ary  sufficiently  copious 
for  the  expression  of  all  the  shades  of  our  idests  is  indis- 
pensable, in  order  to  afibrd  a  distinct  representation .  of 
the  thought  which  is  harboured  in  the  mind.  The  speaker 
Wants  a  sufficient  number  of  perspicuous  signs,  before  h% 
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needs  lake  aay  ooacern  about  energy  or  barmoiiy.    The  pei^ 
apicuity  of  laasuage  should  accordingly  be  dbcusaed  before 
the  energy.    Toe  author  indeed  says  that  every  rude   and 
vnciihivated  language  exceeds  the  more  polished  and  re- 
ined io  energy  and  force.  •  But  this  is  an  accidental  prppec- 
ty  of  the  lansuage  of  men^  which  iAi greatly  under  the  coiv- 
tpoul  of  the  lancy  and  affections;   and  the  historical  point 
of  view  is  at  least  not  that  from  which  the  criterion  of  pre^ 
ference  can  be  drawn.      He  speaks  much  of  Uie,  reboe-.. 
ment  of  language^   without  accurately  defining  this  vague 
idea.    The  language  of  uncivilized  men  easily  dispenses 
with  the  refinements  of  gramm'^r^  but  they  are  indispensable 
10  the  language  of  a  polished  people.    The'  refinements  of 
speech  depend  on  delicacy  of  discrimination.    Sigoswhicbc 
lepreseal  the  most  delicate  discriminations  of  ideas  and.  ^b- 
stractions^  with  their  diversified  shades^,  which  we  do^  mot 
'£nd  in  every  language^  are  proofs  of  singular  nicety  of  re- 
flection  and    discrimination    in  particiilar  individuals    by 
whom  they  are  first  einployed^andof  tha  whole  nation  by: 
virhich  they  are  adopted.    I^hese  add  to  the  reasons  of  pre^ 
ference  which  anj^  language  may  possess^  and  they   are  in- 
dispensably req.ui^t^  ia  philosophical   speculations,.     But 
It  is  not  true  that  by  means  of  them  aloae  the  mind  can  be 
sufficiently  elevated   to  contemplate  the  wQP.th  and  es^n^ 
of  virtue^  ot  the  general  good  and  happiness  o£  mankin4 
Jq.  the  schools  they  may  serve  to  propagate  scientific  truth; 
but  the  human  mind  may  dispense  with  the  system  of  the 
schools. 

But  we  lofie  sight  of  particular  defects  in  the  intesest 
which  is  excited  by  the  perusal  oC  the  whole.  The  first  part 
contains  many  interesting  passages,  particularly  those  in 
which  examples,  are  produced  from  particular  languages 
that  are  necessary  for  the  illustration'  of  the  argument  i 
the  second  part  is  still  more  excellent  and  elaborate^  The 
consequences  of  dissecting  a  language  into  the  mere  net- 
v^orI(  of  abstraction,  are  verified  in  the  fate  of  the  Latin^  in 
thp  epoch  of  the  schoolmen,  in  wliich  it  was  gradually  re- 
duced to  a  skeleton,  which  no  poet  or  orator  was  able  to 
clothe  with  muscle  and  with  flesh.  The  difference  is  well, 
shewn  betweea.Uie  refinement  of  the  Greek  language  by  the 
philosophers  and  critics  on  tlie  one  hand>  and  by  the 
poets,  orator/i,  and  historians  on  the  other^  TJie  author 
j4Jidiciously  remarks  t^he  cmnbrous  and  trailing  course  wjiich is 
given  to  the  nwdern  European  languages,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  RusVia  and  Poland,  by  their  long  auxiliary 
,vw3)d*apd  J.he  incessant  use  of  the  articlj^s,  while  he  shews 
tl)e  advantages  of  a  free  collocation  of  the  words,  in  respect 
to  which  the  two  above  mentioned  SFavonic  languages  ap^ 
proximate  thoseof  classic  auttquily.      He  also  compares. 
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'ihe  graaim&tical  structure  of  languages^  particularly  t)f  the 
.  ^reek,  which  throws  considerable  l^ght  on  the  genius  of 
,  that  people^  which  is  so  visible  in  their  grammatical  regula- 
tions. 

In  the  section  on  energy,  M..Jenisch.iemarics  that  the  co- 
piousness of  the  Latin  canndt  be  so  great  as  that^  of  the 
^xnoder^i  languages,  which  are -enlarged  with  so  many  new 
terms  signihcant  of  so  mai^y  new  ideas  that  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  new  discoveries  in  nature  and  in  art.  Hence 
likewise  the  modern  languages  have  been  enriched  with  so 
many  new  combinations;  and  as  these  combinations  con- 
stitute the  principal  beauty  of  poetic  language,  the  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe  will  be  found  to  excel  the  ancient 
id  an  exuberant  variety  of  allusion  and  of  imagery,  with 
which  we  expect  to  be  charmed  in  the  diction  of  the  poet. 
,  The  ancient  languages  are  more?  rich  than  the  moderp  in  har- 
mony of  sound,  but  th^r  phraseology  is  comparatively  bar- 
ren in  beauty  and  diversity  of  comt>i nation.  They  are 'more 
susceptible  of  music,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  satYiQ 
resplendent  stores  of  metaphorical  ornament ;  and  if  the 
language  of  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  muse  be  more  agree- 
able to  the  ear,  that  of  modern  poelry  will  be  foutid  greatly 
superior  in  its  power  of  interesting  the  sensibility. 

The  Roman  language  was  in  possession  of  derivati^  and 
formtitive  syllables,  as  well  as  the  Greek  5  but  in  the  latter, 
fthe  culture  of  which  was  begun  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
prosecuted  with  more  nicety  and  solicitode^,^  the  u«e  was 
more  frequent  and  diffusive  ;  hence  the  language  was  carri- 
ed to  the  state  of  perfection  in  which  we  find  i^t ;  while  on 
the  contrarythe  Roman  was  less  seasonably  and  more  par- 
tially improved.  But  this  was  principally  owing  to  the  con- 
tinual wars  and  political  commotions  amid  which  the  lan- 
guage arose,  which  allowed  less  leisure  for  the  sciei^tific  ac- 
,  tivity  of  the  mind.  It  is  justly  remarked  that  the  many  dia- 
lects, which  weie engrafted  on  tjie Greek  language,  were  the 
sources  of  its  improvement^  and  its  wealth  ;  while  only  one, 
or  at  least  one  principal  dialect  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Latin.  But  it  is  not  triie  that  the  Ionic  dialect  of  Ho- 
mer was  nothing  -eke  tlian  such  a  mixture  of  incongru- 
ous materials  as  4;he '  hingaa  Franca*  oi  the  trading  nations 
of  the  Levant^  since  the  mixture  of  so  many  different  lan-« 
guages,  as  the  modern  Greek,  the  French,  Arabic,  and 
Turkislvcould  never  be  melted  down  into  one  well  consolid^t* 
^d  whole.  The  character  of  the  French  language,  is  ingeni- 
<»usly  depicted  :  it  is  more  flowing  than  full,  more  rotund 
than  energetic,  more  supple  than  strong.  It  is  a  mere  tissue 
^f  airy  prattle^  puerile  frivolity^  and  tasteless  bombast^  an4 
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jthoagh  it  may  be  the  most  polishtd,  it  is  certainly  the  mos| 
meagre  and  flimsy  of  all  the  European  languages. 
'  The  languages  derived  from  the  Latin  resemble  each  other 
f n  respect  to  tne  formation  of  the  participle ;  but  i,D  respect 
to  its  application^  as  well  as  th^t  of  the  gerund,  the  Ita- 
lian IS  very  superior  to  the  French.  The  languages  derived 
from  theLatin-are  wanting  in  compounds  jin  this  respect  the 
preference  of  copiousness  is  due  to  the  German  ;  but  th^ 
former  possess  other  sources  of  wealth  in  the  advantages 
ivbich  tney  derive  from  the  inlfusion  of  the  Latin.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  English,  the  terminations  of  which 
.ajr.e  partly  of  L^ttn,  and  partly  of  German  origin. 

Of  energy  it  is  said  that  the  diction  of  the  poet  furntshe? 
^he  best  criterion^  -According  to  our  author,  every  rude  lan- 
gguage  surpasses  thie  cultivated  in  energy  and  force.    This 
may  be  granted,  but  both  shpuld  h^^ve  been   compared  and 
more  closely  explained  jn  order  to  fprqi  a  clear  and  definite 
idea  of  the"  question.     |f  the  Hebrew  language  be  prod^uced 
as  9n  ip§tance  of  ihp  uncuftiyated,  the  propositiop  will    not 
be  quite  cqrrept.     It  is  less  cultivatied  than  thirteen  of  tlie 
languages  which  are   here  compared,  but  its  grammatical 
structure  is  too  well  defined,  for  it  to  her  called   ^  rude.'     A 
species  of  energy  arises  from  the  compression  of  ideas.     A 
polished  language  is  not  susceptible  of  this  compression  in 
jthe  s^m^  dfgree  as  the  less  cultivated-     In  the  spngs  of  the 
^nciept  Hebreirs  much  must  be  supplied  by  the  reader  which 
was  omitted  by  the  bard;  but  i^i^in  the  rapidity  of  their 
transitions,   and  the  consequerit  approximation  of  reoiote 
ideas,  that  much  of  their  energy  qonsists:  th^  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  the  songs  pf  the  Arabs  and  tp  |.he  lyric  poesy 
of  other    nations.      The  fancy  of  the  poet  giv^s  ^  vivid 
ciolouring  to  his  pictures  ;  and  languages  whose  diptiqnUias 
received  thiskindof  culture  are  never  devoid  ofepergy.    If 
the  remark  of  the  author  be  true^  th^i  almost  all  modern 
languages  have,  from  the  generally  diffused  genius  of  phiio* 
sophy>  a  strong  tincture  of  abstraction,  which  distinguishes 
ih^n\  from  the  most  celebrated  languages  of  antiquity,  they: 
must  necessarily  have  less  energy.    But  terms  of  ab^tractiga 
will  be  sparingly  employed  where  energy  is  sought,  and  who 
>\'0uld  defvote  his  thoughts  to  the  impalpable  abstractions  of 
philosophy,  when  he  courts  the  inspiration  of  the  muse?  If 
Jhe  njodern  languages  be  really  less  energetip   than  the  an- 
cient^ which  we  flo  not  attt^w,  it  must  be  becapse,  instead  of 
i;^ing  formed  by  tJh^  free  and  plastic  hand  of  nat^ure,   tbej 
pre  the  rp^re  prodpct  of  ser^ilp  imitation.    The  author  sa«r 
g^cipusly  observes  that' the  Germanic  languages  (with  tJbe 
jpxcepdon  of  the  English)  ft^m  their  signs  of  abstraction) 
Iflrf  of  ^hediyeysified  intellectual  o|)er^tions  from  iadi^np^ 
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Radical  wardflj  wliile  the  languages  which  sprung  from  the 
tatin  borrow  them  from  tije  parental  store.  The  .Qermao 
begri^  And  vernunfi  are  more  significaot  than  the  French 
idee  and  raisofif  oi  the  £nglish  idea  and  reason.  The  La« 
tin  laiiguage  is  pronounced  by  the  author  to  be  the  most 
energeiic  of  all/  bat  the  reasons  on  which  the  judgment  is 
founded  ^re  not  explained.  A  passage  is  produced  from 
Tacitus ;  but  this  is  no  proof  of  the  assertion.  The  cha* 
racter  ot  an  individual  does  not  shew  the  character  of  a 
nation.  The  author  very  judiciously  treats  of  the  excessive 
retinement  of  language  with  a  continual  reference  to  the 
French.  He  saysk  that  such  refinement,  with  the  enerva* 
tion.of  originally;  forcible  expressions  by  their  diurnal  use^ 
Causes  the  highly  expressive  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  neat, 
the  pathetic  to  the  brilliant,  the  strong  to  the  frivolous, 
the  energetic  to  tlie  clear  :  both  aiet>ften  promiscuously  em- 
ployed ;  the  signs  of  the  first  are  applie<1  tothe  last,  an4  thus 
a  masculine  and  forcible  diction  is  supplanted  by  <one  which 
is  effeminate  and  weak.  The  aniodated  freshness  of  the  tan- 
^uage  withers  away^  and  it  becomes  gradually  too  feebly 
for  vigorous  prose,  and  mu^h  more  so  for  elevated  poetry.  The 
languages,  like  the  manners  of  nations,  want  refinement f 
t>ut  we  ought  not  to  foi^get  that  both  may  be  refined  into  a  vi* 
Viated  and  spiritless  imbecility. 


Art.  III. — OeuvresinediteB,  ifc.  i^c. 

Vnpublhhed  Works  of  M.  Henauk.    8ro.  Paris.     1806. 
Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THESE  posthumous  works  of  M.  Henauli  coBsistof  a  tra- 
gedy  entitled  ^Mariusit  Cvrthe,*  and  some  pieces  of  fugitive 
poetry,  in-none  of  which  we  discern  any  particular  marks 
of  genius  or  taste  To  these  ai'e  prefixed  a  biograpliical 
.Tjketch  of  the  author,  in  which  we  observe  moie  generality 
of  praise  than  particularity  of  detail.  This  is  too  much  the 
case  with  biography  in  general,  which  is  rather  the  effusioti 
of  panegyric,  than  a  narrative  of  incidents  or  a  discriminat- 
ing exhitHtionof  habits  and  of  manners.  The  characteris- 
tic particulars  of  a  man's  domestic  life  are  not  much  noticeci 
when  he  is  living,  and  soon  become  impossible  to  be  traced 
when  he  is  dead  ;  and  yet  it  is  chie6y  from  these  that  bis 
moral  quahties,  the  internal  stale  of  his  heart  and  mh)d  may 
be  most  distinctly  knowo.  The  hie  of  a  scholar,  who  live^ 
tsecluded  amid  his  books^  atfd  mingles  little  with  the  worlds 
canuot  be  expected  to  be  diversified  by  that  variety  of  oc- 
currences, that  change  of  situations^  and  that  combination  ot 
intrigues^  which  sharpen  the  edge  of  curiosity  and  give  aa 
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mlr  of  romatice  to  the  realities  of  life.  Btit  Ae  ftafeiU  6f  4 
scholar  ate  hf  no  m^ans  unvtrocthy  of  record.  His  habiti  and 
ihodes  of  study,  His  little  dooBestic  peculiarities,  his  cofidnct 
to  his  family,  his  eccentricities  and  whims  are  mailers  of 
interest,  when  they  serve  to  iliark  the  bent  and  operations  of 
<^raditk>n  and  of  talents.  Though  no  mati  may  be  a  hero 
^n  theeyesof  his  familiar  attendant,  who  sees  id  him  the  infir^ 
mities  of  ordinary  mortals,  yet  heroism  and  even  piety  it- 
ie\},  vf  the  purest  and  most  lofty  species,  are  perhaps  ren- 
jdered  more  amiable  by  being  seen  in  the  hour  of  privacy  and 
TelaiaXipn,  indulging  in  th^  barniless  merrimeiSt  and  frivoii- 
j\es  of  commoil  lite. 

'    Charle$  John  trancii  Heilault  xt^as  born  at  Paris  in  1<J85, 
and  died  in  thji  same  city  oii  the  S4th  of  November  lt70,  at 
$he  advanced  age  of  85  years,     tie  wrs  the  son  of  a   farmer 
general,  and  for  some  lime  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  so- 
ciety of  the  Oratory,  vrhich  has  produced  some  wri^ters  of 
Celebrity.  Here  his  graver  studies  were  conjoined  witli  light, 
fer  pursuits  ;   and  wliile  he  cultivated  the  habit  of  philosophi- 
cal reflection,  he  did  not  f4il  to  court  tlie  friendship  of  the 
iiiuse.     Unlike  too  many  men  pf  letters,  whose  powers  of 
intellect,  which  are  so  activ^e  in  solitude,  seem  lost   in  the 
bustle  of  llfe^  he  apjpearsto  have  carried  bis  whole  mind  into 
the  social  circle ;   and  his  company  Was  sought  with  avidity 
by  the  teamed  and  the  frivolous,  by  th^  Serious  and  the  gay. 
^is  circumstanpes  placed  him  in  a  state  of  easy  independencei 
such  as  every  literary   man   would  wish  tp  possess,   but  of 
which  the  possessipn,  by  .removing  the  great  stim  plus  to  ex- 
ertion, would  perhaps  not  be  favourable  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  literature.     The  production  of  Henault>  to  which 
be  owes  his  principal  renown,wa3  his  Chronological  Abridg- 
ment of  the  History  of  trance,  which  gives  a  brief  but  spi- 
rited characteristic  detail  of  the  events,  laws,  manners,  cus- 
toms, &c.  fron^  the  reign  of  Glovis  to  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
This  wa?  not  a  hasty  or  superficial  performance,  but  compiled 
with  fidelity  and  care  fipm  the  original  authorities.     With- 
in the  space  of  two  quarto  or  three  octavo   volun>es  be  has 
compresses)  the  principal  and  most  interesting  matter  of  thif 
pimple  history.     Voltaire  makes  this  mention  of  Henanlt  in 
hh  cataloguj*  of  ftenc|i    writers  in   the   times  of  Louis 
XIV,        ^ 

*  The  painfuj  re^search  which  such  a  work  raust  haye  required  did 

!iot  prevent  him  frbm  sacrificing  to  ibe  graces ;  and  he  was  one  «f  iLe 
ew  men  of  leaping  who  to  laborious  utility  added  that&odal  charm, 
which  is  not  to  be  acquired.  He  was  in  history  what  Fontenelle  was 
in  philosophy,  he  rendered  it  familiar ;  and  like  Fontenelle,  he  re* 
ceive<l  while  living  the  homage  due  to  his  exertions.* 

Vs)!^^^^  ^*!  ^^  ^  P*^4^!?'?H^  occasion  iftider   a  singujaf 
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ctblig^tioH  io  Henmrit.  The  foi^er  bad  one  day  been  i-eading 
in  A  iompatiy  of  literati^  the  first  cantos  of  Im  poem  of  the 
League,  which  he  afterwards  termed  the  Henriade.    Varioua 
remarks  Were  made ;  some  rational  and   polite,  others  severe 
and  bitter.    Voltaire,  who  was  one  of  the  irritable  jirogeny 
of  Parnassus,  in  a  fit  of  rage  rises  from  his  chair,  and  throws 
the  mandscriptinto  the  fire.     M.  HenauU  darts  forward  witlx 
iiiitant  promptitude,  and  saves  the  victim   from  the  flames^ 
The  dehverer  burned  his  sleeves  in  the  attempt,  but  he  rescu- 
ed from  destruction  the  only  epic  poem. of  which  Fiance  can 
boast.     Renault  appears   to  have  conceived  the  design  of 
exhibiting  in  a  dramatic  form   some  of  the  principal  epochg 
of  the  French  history.     Shakes|)eare's  tragedy  of  Henry  VI, 
furnished  him  >Vith  the  first  hint  for  this  design;    but  we 
s  doubt  whether  it  would  be  successful  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
greater  master  of  the  art.     The  fortunes  of  an  individual  may 
be  compressed  into  one  point,  so  as^  tOxpreserve  an  unity  of 
interest ;  but  il  is  rarely   the  same  -with  the  occufrences  of  A 
period.    The  effect  of  a  drama  greatly  depends  on  the  cli- 
max of  sensation  being  properly  observed ;  and  this  cannot 
be  done  except    where,  the  whole  is  inade  to   depend  oa 
some   character  of  commanding  intercfst,    illustrated   by  a 
-succession  of  events  terminating  in  some  remarka^ble  catas* 
trophe.      Tlie  piece  should  conclude   where  it  reaches  iu 
highest  poiut  of  sensation  ;   or  in    other  wordsf  it   should 
leave  off  before  the  curiosity  begins  lo  pall  and  the  attentioa 
to  tire.     To  continue  a  'dramatic  action   beyond    the   point 
where  it  is  susceptible  of  an  increasing  interest,,  is  to^  make  a 
retrograde  movement  from  curiosity  to  lisjtlessness,  and  from 
satistaction   to  disgust*     But    there  are  not  many  of  the 
grand  epochs  of  history  which  could  be  selected  fm*  drama-' 
tic  representation  without  incurring  these  defects. 

In  M.  iJenault's  tragedy  of  Marius  4  Cyrthe,  which. we 
find  in  this  volume,  though  we  meet  with  no  very  extraor- 
dinary specimens  of  dramatic  excellence,  the  character  of 
Koman  hardihood  is  depicted  with  considerable  fidelity 
and^tren^th.  In  the  preface  to  this  performance,  M.  He- 
nauU says  that  he  was  happy  in  delineating  histori<^I  facts 
of  general  notoriety  ;  that  he  was  by  this  means  exempted 
'  from  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  spectators  what  they 
knew  already,  and  that  he  was  at 'liberty  to  employ  those 
efforts  in  imparting  pleasure  which  he  must  otherwise  have 
^xeited  Ip  communicating  instruction.  He  thought  the 
fable  benefited  by  the  truth  to  which  it  Wasjoined;  that 
^hus  force  Was  given  to  the  illusion  artd  vivacity  to  the 
interest.  The  life  of  Marius  was  distinguished  by  such  sin- 
gular vicissitudes  tba  we  should  be  tempted  to  believe  them 
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fabuiooi,  if  they  did  not  reit  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch* 
The  escape  of  >oung  Marius,  by  the  assistance  of  Arisbe  the 
datishter  of  Jugurtha,  who  was  designed  to  decorate  the  bed 
6f  Hiettipsal,  but  wlib  was  passionately  enamoured  of  the 
^onng  Uoinan,  forms  the  subject  of  the  piece.  The  only 
tiolalion  of  historical  accuracy  of  whichM.Henanlt  has  been 
gbilty,  is  in  making  old  Marius  assume  the  character  of  an 
fcnvoyof  Sylla.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  old  chief  did  ap- 
^oach  within  a  few  leagues  of  Cyrtha,  the  dapilal  of  Nu- 
Inidia^  when  he  was  joined  by  his  son,  and  both  with  diffi^ 
CtJtyescaped  from  the  pursuit  of  Hiempsal.  The  chairacter 
of  j^oung  Marius  is  not  well  contrasted  with  that  of  Arisbe> 
.  %rhose  heroism  is  so  exaggerated  as  to  lose  the  charm  of 
Jemiilihe  sensibility.  Young  Marius  should  have  been  de* 
bicted  more  firm,  and  Arisbe  more  weak.  The  character  of 
Hiempsal  is  that  of  spiritless  insignificance^  which  can  pro- 
duce no  effect  except  by  contrast.  In  the  fifth  act,  in  which 
the  dramaiW:  charm  shoulci  be  the  strongest,  we  meet  with 
t  vapid  languor  and  a  frigid  dullness  which  sufler  the 
interest  to  expire.  We  will  sulyoin  the  translation  ot  the 
toncliiding  scene  as  a  specimen  of  the  rather  somniferous 

{ potency  of  the  French  stage  even  In  the  moment  of  the  ca« 
astrophe,  where  all  should  be  empassioned  auimaiion* 

Scene  IX.  and  last. 
*  The  KiP^i  Arisbe ^  Netbuly  Phenice, 

The  King. 

•  A<:(5tiaint  me,  Nerbai;  with  these  Romans* fate; 
>\'hat  f  mute  ?  andiiave  they  from  our  haiwls  escaped* 

Nerbtil,  .  ^ 

•  Hardly  have  \  recover*d  my  surprise. 

Ves,  Sire,  their  fate  was  almost  seal'd  ;  but  oh  ! 
The  mighty  act  of  one  resistless  arm  ! 
1  saw, — my  reason  can't  refute  my  sight. 

The  King. 

•  To  ^hat  dilemma  is  thy  soul  reduc'd  f 
\Vhat  is  become  of  them  ? 

NerbaU 

*  In  th' hot  ptirsttit 
Kigh  had  we  roach'd  the  strait  where  th*  oCean  joins 
Th^t  famous  lake  from  which  the  Niger  flows  ; 
Jjight  check*d  our  progress  with  her  sombre  veil^ 
But  soon  the  dawn  dispelfd  the  impeding  shades 
NVben^on  the  other  shore  we  quick  descried 
Atoifltu's  ship  for  their  reception  kiiuich'd^ 
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flim^elf,  to  disnppojnt  our  vengeance  due, 

Towards  the  two  Marii  in  the  bark  adyancM. 

The  traitor  wish'd  to  screen  them  from  our  blow^  j 

Straight  we  inclos*d  them  'twixt  the  stream  and[  \}s. 

The  soldiers,  rous'd  by  the  alarum  ciy,  ♦ 

Assemble  to  pursue  the  fugitives. 

And  soon  two  thousand  Africans  the  banks 

.Of  Niger  crowd,  two  Roman  chiefs  to  seize. 

But  they  oppose  us  with  a  front  unmov'd. 

Urg'd  by  despair  they  rush  upon  our  troops, 

And  death  is  felt  in  every  blow  they  deal. 

But  'neath  the  sword  more  than  one  Roman  falls  j 

Cethegus  prostrate  lies  at  Marius'  feet; 

\Vhcn  the  old  hero,  anxious  to  be  rid 

Of  life's  incumbrance,  cried  out  while  he  fought : 

*  My  son,  to  struggle  against  fate  is  vaiii. 
My  age  I  sacrifice  to  save  thy  youth. 

Go,  cross  the  floods  ;  to  favour  your  escape. 
Alone  I'll  brave  the  overwhelming  foe.' 
No  sooner  heard,  the  son  without  reply, 
Grasping  the  father  in  his  blood-stainM  arms. 
Proud  of  the  burthen,  rushes  to  the  flood, 
With  one  arm  keeps  his  h«ad  above  the  deep, 
With  th'  other  cleaves  the  wave ;  while  the  fond  sir^ 
Himself  exposing  to  our  show'r  of  darts, 
JJolds  up  his  buckler  to  protect  hip  son. 
Capricious  faleaverts  the  strokes  we  aim, 
But  still  the  river  seem'd  to  aid  our  cause  : 
1'he  wave  a  moment  hides  them  from  our  view  j 
"^  el  the  god's  favour,  they  emerge  again. 
'J'ho  flood  impetuous  bears  them  to  the  bark, 
And  aids  them  to  ascend;  they  ply  their  oars, 
And  leave  us  foil'd,  spectators  of  their  flight. 

The  King. 

*  But  why  to  chase  them  e'en  to  the  world's  end 
Po  not  my  ships  of  war  crowd  all  the  sea  ? 

Nerbal, 

*  Your  men,  appall'd  by  this  adventurous  deed^ 
With  cries  confused  beset  the  shore  ;  in  vain      .  , 
The  sailors,  by  ray  orders calPd,  prepar'd 

To  favour  your  designs,  t*he  gaping  ciowd 
Prevents,  and  seem'd  to  deem  it  sacrilege 
Two  heroes  to  desi^-oy  Avhom  fate  protects. 

The  King, 
^  There's  nought  but  treachery  ;  but,  to  cool  my  rage, 
At  least  I  have  th^  abettors  in  my  power. 

Arlsbe. 
'  Escape  tfccy  will  not,  '^was  I  that  form'd  the  plan* 
f^x^i  cau^'d  the  p$ec»tion ;  {  know  p^  crime  i  m^  fij^ith 
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To  you  was  pli^ht^d ;    and  though  you  never  had 
My  free  c6nsent»   though  I  obey'd  the  will 
Ufhiniy  whose  will  is  law ;  'twas  glory's  self 
Which  made  me  banish  e'en  the  man  I  lov'd ; 
And  oflhis  glory,  'tis  the  voice  1  hear. 
Which  bi'ings  this  sovereign  mandate. 

IKilU  herself. 

The  King. 
*  What  horrors  await  on  this  eventful  day  ! 
Ah!  madiiin,  live ;  your  husband  pardons  you. 

Phenice, 
*'  Tis  done !  She  breathes  her  last. 

The  King. 

*  Inhuman  gods  \ 
W|>at  has  the  safr ty  of  these  Romans  cost  usl' 


,        Art.  IV. — Madame  de  Maintenon,pour  servir,  Sfc. 

Madam  de  Main  tenon,  intended  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Histon 
of  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere.  B^  Madame  de  Genlts. 
Hvols^  Small  Qio.  Paris.,    Imported  by Deconchy.      ISOfiu 

HISTORICAL  romances  have  never  been  a  favourite 
«peciesof  composition  with  us.  They  are  a  sort  of  mongrel 
brood,  that  mherit  the  virtues  of  neither  parent.  They  pos* 
«e8s  just  enough  of  ficti6n  to  spoil  them  lor  history,  and  just 
enough  of  sober  truth  to  inake  them  nn interesting  as  fiction. 
Or,  if  they  are  interesting  as  fiction,  the  adscititious  cir- 
cumstances and  the  embroidery  of  the  imagination  seem  .so 
inextricably  interwoven  with  the  truth  of  history,  that  the 
reader  takes  the  whole  on  trust.  Hence  there  are  many,  we 
believe,  who  be  fow  their  notions  of  English  history  from 
Shakespeare,  and  perhaps  nearly  as  many,  whose  ideas  of 
religion  are  taken  from  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton.  la 
this  respect,  howeyer,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  work 
before  us  is  as  little  open  to  objection  as  any  ofthe  kind  which 
we  have  read.  The  memons  and  letters  of  Madame  de 
Maintenou  herself,  with  the  memoirs  of  Baumelle,  Dangeau, 
and  others,  have  enabled  Madame  de  Genlis  to  draw  up 
a  history, In  which  very  li'ttle  is  imagitiary,and  the  sentiments 
and  sayings  put  mto  the  mouth  of  her  heroine  are  irt  almost 
•every  instance  extracted  from  her  degant  original  epistles^ 
Still,  if  tve  may  be  allowed  to  judge  in  kny  degree  of  the 
feelings <if  other  readers  by  om  own,we  think  thiat  9  faitbfuj 
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account  of  the  life  of  this  wonderful  woman^  tracing  hereon^ 
dyct  and  fortunes  from  the  time  when  she  went  by  the  namr 
of  the  Pretty  Savage  from Martinique^to  her  marriage  with  th# 
infirm  but  witty  Scaron,  thence  to  her  plentitude  ofpower  whea 
«he  was  the  victress  of  the  victor  of  the  world .  till  she  retired^ 
with   such  magnanimous  contentedness,  to  /ler  favorite  St. 
Cyr,    we  think  that    such  a  narrative^    interspersed   with 
the  best  authenticated  anecdotes  and  tifew  of  her  best-writ* 
ten  letters,  would  have  been  a  more  pleasing  work  to   th(^ 
generality  of  readers  than  the  one  before  us.     But  to  take 
the   book    as  it  is  : — The  scene  opens    with   the  jealousy 
of  the  haughty  and  despotic  Madame  de  Montespan  at  tbo^ 
regret  which  Louis  feeU  upon  the  retreatof  the   Duchess  dt 
la  Valli^re  to  a  conve^it.     The  widow  of  Scaron  is  at  present 
only  governess  to  the  kjng*is  natural   children  by   Madams 
de  Montespan, and  begins,  though  already  at  the  age  of  thir* 
ly-nine,  to  attract  his  esteem  and  attentions.     Soon  after, 
'  upon  leaving  Paris  to  attend  her  young  charge,  the  Duke  of 
Maine,  to  a  distant  situation  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  $he 
kaves  with  a  friend  in  Paris  a  narrative  of  her  past  life,  which 
falls  very  fortunately  into  the  king's  hands,  and  rivets  hi* 
wavering  affections.     This  scheme  of  rushing  in  medias  res^ 
and  introducing  past  circumstances  in  the  way  of  episode,  i% 
certainly  according  to  the  epic  rules,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
natural  as  here  conducted.     We  would   have   had  the  rela- 
tion communicated  to  Louis  by  any  other  mode  ralher  than 
by  a  paper  written  with  her  own  hand,  and  delivered  to  9 
lady  that  frequented  the  court.     It  prejudices  the   reader 
against  the  heroine  rattier  than  in  her  favour  :   for  notvyith-' 
standing  the  author's  assurances,  the  reader,  who  could  evea 
fiii4)pose  such  a  circumstance  to  have  taken  place  at  ali,mus| 
be  very  bjtnevolent  indeed  to  conceive  otherwise  of  it  than  a£ 
a  court-trick  to  entrap  the  susceptible  monarch.     In  justice 
however  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  episodical  bar* 
rative  is  the  most  interesting  and  tlie  best^written  part  of  tha^ 
book.     The  portrait  of  Scaron  is  excellently  drawn,  for  this 
good  reason,  that  it  has  been  drawn  from  real  life.     We  shall 

Siveoneor  two  extracts  from  this  part  of  the  volume.  The 
rst  shall  be  an  account  of  the  courtship  of  Scaron,  which 
is  perfectly  in  character.  It  should  be  promised  that  at  ihii 
time  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne  vva^  under  the  protection  of 
an  aunt,  Madame  de  Neuillant,  one  of  those  matrons  so 
often  described  in  novels,  and  sometimes,  we  fear,  to  be  met 
with  in  real  life,  whose  pleasure  consists  la tormenting  their 
dependent  Hives. 

*  M.  Scaron,  who  well  knew  the  character  of  Madame  de  Neuil- 
Unt,coD^eiyed  vyithspme  reason  that  I  waii  nolhappy;,and  by  what  i^f 
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Acard  frOni  the  Chevalier  de  ^lere  he  sooiv  found  his  suspicitmff  catt* 
ifmed.  Ooe  etening  he  did  not  sit  down  with  the  company  at  table, 
6u(  engaged  nie  in  at^e-a-tete  with  himself.  He  then  questioited  roc 
ii'tth the  tenderest  solicitude  with  respect  to  my  situation.  I  wti 
Sensibly  ^ected  by  his  fiiendiy  concern;  I  was  unwi]t\ng  to  deny 
the  truthi  and  e^ally  so  to  complain.  The  consequence  was  that 
4  ^hswercd  only  by  shedding  tears.  He  was  evidently  affected  by 
fay  embarrassment,  and  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  Well,  madam/' 
&aid  he,  **  you  haVe  no  other  refuge  but  either  matrimony  or, a  clois* 
(er.  t)o  you  ivish  to  take  the  veil?  I  will  pay  your  fees  for  ad- 
mission. Would  you  rather  marry  ?  I  have  nothicrgto  offer  you  but 
a- very  limited  fortuhe,  and  a' paralytic  friend  whom  you  must  consT- 
def  as  your  father:  for  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  I  can  adopt 
^oi(.  All  your  matrimonial  duties  will  be  confined  to  those  of  nurs« 
ing  your  spouse.  You  may  judge  what  confidence  I  have  in  the 
gooilncss  of-your  heart  to  venture  upon  such  a  proposal." 

*  Astonishment  rendered  me  motionless  for  an  iustanf  :  but  I 
(Experienced  not  the  least  confusion.  When  I  looked  upon  the 
man  w!ro  demanded  my  h&.nd  in  marriage,  t  could  not  in  fact  as^ 
cribe  to  him  any  other  than  paternal  sentiments  :  I  answered  him 
that  1  would  »5liidly  accept  the  situation  which  would  put  it  in  ray 
^ower  to  testify  my  gratitude,  so  that  the  benefit  might  be  useftd 
to  bolt  parties,  provided  Madame  de  Neuillant  gave  her  coa- 
ieht/ 


*  The  evening  qf  this  very  day  (the  day  of  marriage)  M.  Scaron 
had  a  most  violent  attack  of  the  gout ;  his  disorder  continually 
growing  worse  and  worse,  he  was  at  the  point  oi  death  for  five  or 
^ix  hours.  I  passed  the  whole  night  at  the  head  of  his  bed, 
expecting  every  moment  that  I  was  about  to  quit  the  bridal  vest- 
ments for  those  of  a  widow.  At  nine  in  the  morning  his  pains  abat- 
ed ;  ^t  ten  he  dictated  to  me  an  epistle  in  verjte,  replete  with  sallies 
of  humour,  and  addressed  to  Charleval.  I  could  not  forbear 
rfditiiring  that  surprising  fund  of  spirit$,which,  far  from  being  depres- 
sed by  so  deplorable  a  condition,  appeared  to  be  re-animated  by  hi« 
^ery  sutferings  ;  but  I  soon  learned  the  secret  of  this  apparently 
singular  character^  I  perceis^ed  that  M.  Scaron  abandoned  himself 
to  the  deepest  melancholy  when  he  thought  himself  unobserved. 
Alany  times,  ^oncealed  behind  a  screen,  I  heard  him  lament  and 
groan  in  the  most  pitiable  manner  ;  1  saw  that  he  put  a  prodigious 
constraint  upon  bunself  before  company.  I  wished  to  spare  him. 
this  painful  effort  as  far  as  regarded  myself,  e:tpressed  to  him 
the  lively  and  lender  compiissiun  \vhich  I  felt  for  him,  and  con- 
jured him  iiol  to  cotiHiie  his  feelings  before  a  friend  who  shared  in 
all  his  troubles.  *' What,'*  said  be  laughing,  **  do  you  think  I  am 
ii^)happy?"^*-*'Alas."  1  replied,  *'  how  ca«  you  be  otherwise  ?"  **\Vell, 
^  assure  you,"  said  he,  ^•yoa  are  much  mistaken.^  My  giiiely  is  per- 
fecily  uaiural.  Pain  has  no  hold  Upon  me  unless  when  it  is  abso- 
iiitely  intolerable :  then  indeed  it  is  my  way  to  cut  jokes  upon  it| 
ftid  ivtoftyjjosfe  verses  d  tiring  the  sharpest  throbs  of  the  sciatica.  Ef 
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assured  that  I  am  byiio  means  an  object  of  pity,  and  that  there 
are  thousands  in  perfect  health  far  less  happy  than  myself.'*  Tbil 
assurance  did  not  make  me  change  my  opinion  ;  but  from  tha| 
time  I  feigned  to  beheve  what  I  knew  he  wished  to  persuade  qne/ 

This  is  a  charaoter  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  Si&en  intrQ«* 
duced  into  any  olay  or  novel,  and  yet  it  is  not  an  uDnatur^ 
one.  Lord  Ogleby  dissembles  his  decrepitude,  but  froai  ;%^ 
widely' different  motive.  Most  of  the  abov^  is  borrow^ 
froni  historical  anecdotes,  and  is  therf/or$  interesting. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  analyse  th<^  present  work  aoy 
farther.  The  chief  interest  of  what  follows  arises  froca  tfcf 
anxious  suspenee  with  which  the  mp^arjoh  defers  his  ^j^^l 
honourable  declaration  and  offer  of  marriage.  He  wavering 
between  the  suggestions  of  pride  and  affection,  s/k  betjy^e^ 
apprehensions  or  scandal  on  the  one  side,  and  a  desire  iQ 
sanctify  the  affection  with  which  she  bad  inspired  l^uj$ 
on  the  other.  Whetber  her  conduct  and  motives  w^r^ 
altogether  so  pure  and  sacred  as  here  represented,  is  ^npibjej? 
^juestion,  which  we  do  not  feel  disp>](8ed  to  disc^iss. 

Upon  the  whole  we  recommend  the  volumes  before  ys  j^ 
light  reading  of  an  unobjectionable  nature  in  point  of  m,Q- 
Fftlity,  and  as  affording,  with  the  author's  former  l^istory  pf 
the  Duchess  de  la  Valli^re,  an  entertaining  view  of  tli^ 
principal  personages  who  figured  in  tlxe  court  of  Louis  thje 
Fourteenth. 


Art.  V.^^Dernieres  pensies  du  Grand  Frederic,  ^c, 

The  last  Thoughts  of  Frederic  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia  ; 
written  with  his  own  Hand  at  Berlin,  in  the  Yeqr  1.7.8ft 
8rQ,     Paris.    IB06.     imported  by  Deconcby. 

OF  the  authenticity  of  this  publication  we  have  no  suffix 
cient  means  of  judgmg,  but  if  they  be  really  the  d(eath-be4 
refleclions  of  the  great  Frederic,  M.  Champelle,  the  editor, 
l^as  discharged  ah  acceptable  duty  to  society  ip  making  thetpi 
public,  tie  would  have  us  believe  ih^t  they  are  copied  frocgi 
a  manuscript  of  the  uionarch's,  which  was  long*  since  con- 
fided to  him  by  the  Duke  pf  Mecklenburgh,  the  relation  and 
intimate  friend  of  Frederic.  But  the  verj:vt:ity  of  French- 
men is  not  proverbial,  and  we  are  not  informed  how  M. 
Champelle,  a  surgeon  ^t  Faris^  b.ecame  the  confidential 
friend  of  princes.  It  -ro^also  be  added,  that  the  content* 
of  this  pamphlet  are  such  as  might  with  facility  have  beeri 
iKomposed  by  any  cue  acquainted  wilh  the  disposition  and 
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pecoliar  wajs  of  thjokiog  of  Frederic.  They  ai^  siic]b.  9f 
vooM  oatar^lly  suggest  tnem3elves  to  the  miod  of  q^  sot^ 
feigo  looking  b«ck|  in  the  consciousness  thai  be  had  not  vim^ 
Ay  months  to  live,  on  the  important  events  of  a  long  and  ar-r 
live  life,  passed  amid  the  toils  of  ambition  and  of  wsx,  and  in* 
the  exercise  of  splendid  talents,  but  rarely  allotted  to  theio- 
iitritors  of  empire.  We  accordingly  find  him,  iir  hi&  own 
wards,  or  those  of  M.  Champelle,  dwelliqg  with  plea6i>re  on 
his  victories,  on  the  fame  acquired  from  the  del^eat  of  rival 
monarchs,  and  on  the  more  honest  renown  arising  from  bis 
iFigrlant  attention  lo  the  interests  of  his  people.  In  those 
iotervaU  in  which  he  was  respited  from  bodily  sufferings,  he 
•till  enjoyed  existence;  and  death,  though  it  inspired  him 
with  no  terrors,  was  far  from  being  the  olyectof  his  wiahes. 
Hich  iti  the  resbnrces  of  his  otrn  »i}ind,  in  the  possession  of 
iupreme  power,  in  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  the 
ndmiranon  of  the  world,* -he  had  still  mnch  to  attach  him  ta 
life.  His  strong  mind  contemplated  his  approaching  disso^ 
lulion  with  becoming  firmnes«,  although  Christianity  did  not 
lend   Ulm  her   potent  aid  lo  smooth  his   passage  to   eter* 

*  I  85k  myself  (says  he)  if  I  regret  life  ;  pain  and  i&6rmity^insen» 
sibly   detach  my  affections  from  it,  but  the  exquisite  ])leasure  of 
feigning  (iespoticalty  over  six  millions  of  people,  the  enjoyment  of 
that  glory  which  ha^  been  purchased  by  years  of  labour  %nd  trouble. 
Wing  me  back  to  the  feeling  common  to  all  men,  of  wishing  for  a  ' 
protracted  existence.  Iii  the  moments  of  suffering,  I  s^e  my  dissolu- 
tion approaching  without.concern  ;  the  future  ofifers  nothing  to  my 
iriew  but  pain  and  sickness,  and  the  life  of  an  old  and  diseased  mo- 
nar^h  is  ^he  source  of  little  gratification  to  himself  or  to  his  people. 
Nevertheless,  when  my  sufferings  4eave  me  at  liberty,  I  sumciently 
eujoy  my  existence ;  I  do  whatever  good  appears  to  me  to  be  jnajt 
and  necessary,  and  I  permit  no  evil  but  such  as  is  useful  to  covem- 
fnent.     I  contemplate  alternately  the  past  and  the  future;  I  see  on' 
oile  side  a  not  inglorious  reign  of  forty-six  years,  and  on  the  other  a 
tlistinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  history.     Such  at  this  peripd.are 
Itiy  enjt>yments,   and  with  them  I  am  content.     I  bear  the  surname 
iyi  6^eat|  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me  by  my  subjects,  by 
poets,  Miid  by  the  almanacs  ;  1  know  not  whqther  it  will  be  presefvej 
to  me  by  posterity  ;  hut  I  cah  believe  that  it  will,  when  I  compare 
tnyj^elf  with  those  who  have   obtained  it  before  me.     I  Have  made 
conquests,  I  have  bom  up  againstreverses  bf  fortune, and  resistcdwitb 
Success  a  great  number  of  enemies.     I  have  not  done  more  ill  tban- 
others,  and  1  bcLeve  myself  to  havearaelioraied  the  coiwklion  of  xay 
Subjects.     It  is  the  character  of  princes  that  constitutes  the  happi- 
i^ess  or  the  misery  of  oaiions.     Among  the  evils  which  mankind  are 
called  upon  lo  endure,  must  doubtless  be  reckoned  the  reign  of  a 
Victoi»ious  king.     Yet  it  is  not  indifferent  to  a  people  to  enjoy  a  cer- 
laiii  di^t€«  t^f  ^ory,  ^xii  tii«^  conquests  whi9h  augment  the  power  of 
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ilie  sovetfeign  are  the  property  of  the  people  as  long  as  the  govem;neni 
IS  prudent  and  economical,  which  it  must  be  if  it  be  desirous  of 
preserving' the  acquisitions  it  has  madfs/ 

Ther^  surely  is  much  good  sen^e  in  the  above,  aind  thd 
magnitude  of  the  exploits  of  Frederic,  added  to  the  privi-« 
leged  partiality  of  old  a^e  for  the  atchievements  of  the  daysr 
oi  youth,  might  have  licensed  Him  to  indulge  in  a  Ifitrget' 
share  of  vanity.  We  see  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his 
happiness  consisted  in  the  possession  of  unlimited  power; 
his  experience  teaches  us  the  fallacy  of  the  poet's  thqm^ 
that       ;   ,  .  ; 

*  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown ;'  * 

and  gives  the  lie  to  those  philosophical  detractors  of  hurhaiit 
life,  who  would  persuade  us  that  the  peasant  is  more  enyi-*. 
able  than  the  king.     History  does  indeed  furnish  us  with  the*  - 
instanoe  of  a  cnagnificent  and  despotic  monarch,  who,  in  the 
following  authentic  memorial  wbiph  was  found  in  hi^  closet^ 
after  his  death,  conveys  a  dying  admonition  to  the  pride  of 
Icings :  *  I  have  now  reigned  above  fifty  yearns  in  victory  ot 
peace ;  beloved  by  my  subjects,  dreaded  by  my  enemies,  and 
respected  hy  my  allies.     Riches   and  honours,  power  and 
pleasure,  have  waited  oo  my  call,  nor  does  any  earthly  bles-. 
sing  appear  to  have  been  wanting  to  my  felicity.     In  this, 
situation  1  have  diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and, 
genuine  happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot ;  they  amount 
to  rouRT^EN.  O  man  !  place  not  thy  confidence  in  this  pre* 
sent  world.'       With     whichever  of   these    contradictory 
opinions,  each  the  result  of  experienced  royalty,   we  are  . 
disposed  to  coincide,   our  imagination  is  dazzled  with  the 
splendid  picture  of  an  krbitrary  prince,  to  whose  service  |:hei 
hves  and  labours  of  millions  are  devoted,  whose  laws  are 
blindly  obeyed,  and  whose  wishes   are  instantly  gratified;' 
and  there  are  few  amongst  us,  who,  iri  spite  of  the  cooler 
dictates  of  reason,  would  obstinately  refuse  a  trial  of  thecoma 
forts  and  the  cares  of  sovereignty.  But  the  contradictory  judg*  , 
ment^  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Caliph  of  Cordova,  are 
not  at  first  si^ht  easy  to  be  reconciled.    The  pleasures  and  ^ 
the  cares  of  monarchs  should  seem  to  experience  but  little 
variation,  except  indeed  that  ^  the   /uscioms  pleasures  of  the 
seraglio,'  (as  they  are  termed  by.  an  admired  female  writer,) 
certainly  made  no  >part  of  the  gratifications  of  Frederic* 

'  I  am  neither  addicted  by  nature  to  gallantry,  nor  to  the  plea* 
suresof  the  chace,  nor  to  thoite  of  the  table.  I  have  experienced 
the  enjoyment  of  wo  nen,  andfor  me  it  has  few  attractions;    nature 
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in  that  respect  has  not.  rendered  my  senses  sufficiently  perfect.  I  hottf 
In  contempt  the  means  of  preserving  the  human  race,and  the  passionoif 
love  has  always  been  an  olject  of  pity  in  my  eyes.  Durii^  my  abode 
at  CuKtrin»*  I  connected  myself  with  several  women,  in  the  first  ini 
stance  kov^  curiosity ;  iadiitreBce  speedily  foUpii^»  ai^afterw^rdt 
thf  y  inspirf  d  ipe  with  disgusts  .Tl|e  mental  p^rt  of%  love,  above  all^ 
never  entered  into  my  imagination  'r  women. have  always  been  witb« 
•ut  power  over  me ;  I  CQuld  never  bring  myself  to  subi^it  to  ibp  su^ 
periority  which  they  have  over  men  in  pleasure;  I  always  shunned 
that  degradation,  ofwhich  they  ever  take  advantage  when  they  have 
sttfificient  address  to  do  so;  they  in  their  turn  revenged  them- 
selves by  conjectures  to  my  disadvantage;  tll-natmed  people 
seconded  them ;  I  despised  both  the  one^  and  the  other.  f 
cannot  endure  the  domination  of  an  inferior  being.  L  perfectly 
understand  the  principle  which,  amons  some  nations,  has  placed  the 
sex  ina  state  of  total  subjedion;  this  M^Hng  I  haveexptriefkced  e^em 
lA  liie  ordinary  intercourse  of  society  with  wcMsen.  Wherevsr  they 
9ff^  they  introduce  the  liMle  passions  whieh  lead  reason  aa^y,  andt 
which  resolve  every  thing  into  aelf^lova  and  gallantJEy,  Tfaeie  hM^ 
never  hoen  ii^.  p^  heart  a  void  for  wom^n^  to  SiW 

When  he  contpared  his  own  hslppii^ess  with  tbsrt  of  otfetf 
apvereigns^FredericIi.believed  himself  to  have  l><&en  peculiarly 
fiivoured.  Hehadenjoyedinlheirfull  exten^all  the  faculties 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  him,  and  he  confesses  Uiat 
though  he  had  some  of  the  we^iknesses  which  arise  from  vanity 
too  much  indulged^  he  also  had  his  enjoyments  arising  from  it. 
The  happiest  time  of  his  life^  he  determines  to  have  beien  that, 
when  being;  still  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  he  retired  firom 
the  court  to  enjoy  His  liDerty,  and  when  having  no  trouble^ 
no  care,  no  painful  solicitude,  he  gave  himself  up  without 
reserve  to  bi&  taste  for  learning,  wit,  and  talents,  fiut  he 
esteems  that,  time  toh&ve  been  the  most  pleasing  and  satis* 
factory,  wheu,  Rafter  the  peace  in  1748,  which  insured  to 
him  his  conquests,  he  had  leisure  to  dervote  himself  to  the 
cares  of  v  government,  in  which  he  was  anxious  to  tnake 
those  changes  and  reforms  that  were  dictated  to  him  by 
reason  and  the  tenets  of  his  philosophy,  f  Then  it  was,'  says  he^ 
*  that  I  rendered  the  laws  more  simple  and  more  uniform  f 
I^hortened  the  legal  ][)rocesses,  I  facilitated  marriage,  [ 
ebcoura^ed  agriculture  and  manufactures;  I  gave  still  great- 
erlalitttoe  to  the  liberty  of  conscience  ;  I  ensured  the  com- 
fort of  the  soldiers;  I  introduced  fetes  and  amusements  at 
c^u'rt,  and  drew  aroutKl  me  those  who  were  distinguished  by 


^  A  citadel  Of  itate  prison,  sitaated  in  a  iDora88>  wheie  iVeikfic  wis  (m' 
>)fii<i  ti.Bie  •oRfliH^  whUc  prince  royaJ,  by  hit  lulhtf.. 
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tteir  genius  or  tbeir  learmagw  To  have  «a  ttareBtraioed 
cooiQciiinfication  with  inen  of  talents^  is  tbe  pleasure  to 
Di^hich  oFall  others  I  have  been  the  rao^t  aliv^i  and  it  is  one 
^hich  narely  falls  to  the  lot  of*  kings/  To  the  society  of  Vol* 
taire,Fiederic  ackoowledgeshimself  indebted  for  n(ifiny  delight - 
M  hours^  but  be  soon  found  that  that  great  man's  gaiety^  his 
learningyand*  the  lively  ^allie^  of  his  wit^were.more  thanconn- 
terbalanc^by  iheinequality  of  his  temper  and  the  caprici- 
ousness  of  his  disposition.  Fascinating  beyond  measure  when 
be  chos^  to  please,  in  his  moments  of  capriice  he  was  in^uf- 
ferabfe^  and  the  kindness  /and  honours  vrbiph  were  heap- 
ed upon  him  did  not  succeed  in  securing  his  gratitude^. 
Jealous  of  his  superiority^  and  wishing  to  be  the  pxcla-n 
sive  idol  of  admiration^  he  could  set  no.tofinds  to  his  ^er«r 
tions^  and  Frederic  learned  by  experierice  that  the  despot^ 
ism  of  men  of  genius"  is  even  jmore  iMokdrable  than  that  qf» 
kings.  .The  philosopher  of  Ferney  foi^t  ithat  his  ascett'-r 
<tfint  wastiot  to  pass  beyond  what  the  agrcfHem oi'  socif  ty.d^- 
iB^and^  and  that  the  familrarity  of  a  sovejceign.does  not  f^sq 
far  as  to  ndake  him  forget  that  he  wearsa  <^r<^WP>  Voltaire  waa^ 
dismii^sed  from  the  court  of  Frederic,  bufc,  tj^  philosophfifi 
dooo  had'his  revenge  in  receiving  overtures  for  acprrespon-^ 
dence  with  bis  royal  patron >  who  could  not di$pi^O^  with  tbi% 
conversation  of  a  genius  like  his.  ' 

The  ordinary  enjoy  metits  of  kings  were.  unkQown  to  Fre-s 
deric;  the  pomp  ot  courts,  the  splendor  of  royalty,  th^ 
efinui  of  etiquette  (we  use  his  own  expresrion,)  a^id  th% 
j^ride  of  despotism^had  no  charms  for  this  philosophic  prino?^ 
aiid  he  justly  compliments  himself  upon  having .  studied  aa 
uniieal  and  empty  glory  less  than  tb^  ostabiishment  of  c^ 
solid  and  durable,  power,^ which,  in  causing  th€^  sovereign  to  , 
be  respected,  might  ensure  the  tranquillity  a^d^prpsperitj  of 
the  nation  which  he  governed  ;  <  these,*  says  he,  ^  are  the 
successes  which  I  aimed  dX,  and  of  which  I  ^njoy  the  fruits*. 
It  was  not  in  seeing  my  subjects  crouch  beneath  my  poweip 
that  rpyalty  in  my  estimation  consisted,  and  it'  was  not  ior 
rendering  life  tedious  by  the  idle  routine  of  ceremonies,  that 
I  feit  myself  a  king/  '  - 

The  remainder  of  these  pages  are  filled  with  «ich  x^ 
marks  on  the  politics  of  the  day,  the  situation  of  his  cotin' 
try^  the  character  of  his  contemporaries,  arid  the  tim^s  ia 
which  he  lived,  as  might  natmally  be  expei!ted  from  th4 
weM  known  character  and  maxims  of  Frederic.  He  pay^ 
a  just  compliment  to  the  two  females  whom  he  numb^rea 
among  his  rival  sovereigns,  Maria  Theresa  and'  Catharibd 
If.,  and  acknowledges  himself  compelled,  in  spiteiof  his" 
mean  opinion  of  the  othei  sex,  to  admire  the  ^eftius  of  thfe 
.      1  i  12 
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former,  and  the  constancy,  courage^  and  virtues  of  the  latter. 
We  find  also  some  reflections,  defensive  of  his  favourite 
system  of  enlisting  foreigners  into  his  army.  The  army  of 
Frederic  neter  consisted  of  more  than  one  third  of  Prussian 
subjects.  The  rest  was  furnished  by  Poland,  by  Saxony, 
by  the  other  states  of  Germany,  and  considerable  numbers 
by  France.  He  congratulates  himself  upon  having  encreas- 
tA  the  population  of  his  dominions,  to  which  the  facility  of 
marriage,  and  the  freedom  of  conscience  in  rehgtous  opi« 
nions  greatly  contributed.  Still  he  was  careful  ^that  the 
protestant  should  be  the  estabKshed  religion  of  the  "^ouQUy, 
and  that  the  others  should  not  gain  too  much  ground  •  its 
discipline  is  the  most  favourable  to  industry  and  pQ[>u1ation ; 
it  accommodates  itself  better  to  all  the  other  sects.;  its  mi- 
nisters, particularly  in  the  Lutheran  countries,  are  destitute 
of  importance  ;  they  cost  but  little  to. the  state ;  and  they 
have  no  political  in0uence  on  the  minds  of  people.  The 
military  spirit  of  Frederic  pouM  not  comprehend  bow 
n  nation  should  suffer  its  clergy. to  enjoy  immense  re- 
venues;  and  a  prelate,  whose  income  would  suffice  for  the 
marntenance  of  a  regiment,  was  a  thing  inconceivable  to 
a  mind  like  his,  in  whose  estimation,  a  soldier  was  the  most 
dignified,  atid  a  priest  the  most  useless  of  cbaraclejs. 

After  observing  that  the  few  rules  which  Frederic  has  here 
chalked  out  to  his  snocessur  for  the  management  of  the 
Prussian  states,  and  the  poIiticaLprophesies  in  which  he  in« 
dulges  have  alike  been  rendered  vain  by  the  ui^foreseen  con- 
vulsions into  which  £urope  has  been  thrown  by  the  French 
revolution,  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  this  little  work,  which 
from  the  smallness  of  its  price,  if  for  no  other  cause^  would 
well  deserve  to  be  purchased  by  those  who  pbssess  the  other 
productions  of  the  royal  author.. 


J^Lrt:.  Vl^Darsuilung  der  lage,  in  der  sick  dicHanndverischc 
.  Armee^    S^c.   -^        ' 

^Account  of  the  Hanoverian  Army  in  ike  '  Months  of  May, 
June,  nnd  July,  1803.  8vo%    Hanover.     1806. 

THIS  is  the  only  important  account  which  has  coooe  to 

Jur  kuowlecfge  of  the  occupation  of  Hanover  by  the  French, 
t  bearst  the  subscription  of  *Field-marshalCount  Waltinodea 
Gimborh.  The  field-marshal  relates  the  situation  of  Ha- 
Dover  on  ^he  breaking  put  of  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  the  correspondence  between  the  Hanoverian  minis* 
try  apid  this  country,  the  precautions  which  were  token 
against  the  invasion  of  tht  Fre^cb^  the  subsequent  nego*. 
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iiationis  with  the  French  general,  &c.  To  this  he  acHs 
the  official  tiotes  which  passed  between  himself^  the  cabinet, 
and  ministry,  so  thgt  not  the  least  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  the  truth  of  his  statements  or  the  accuracy  of  his  de^ 
tails.  From  the  whole  it  appears  that  every  wise  and  intrer 
pid  measure  which  the  good  sense  and  heroism  of  the  field 
inarshal  would  have  suggested  for  the  preservation  of  the 
country,  was  prevented  by  the  absurd  arrangement  and  in- 
definite order  of  the  court  of  London,  and  the  want  pf 
resolution  in  the  Hanoverian  ministry.  In  England  the 
military  measure  which  was  esteemed  most  necessary,  was 
the  local  concentration  of  the  troops;  while  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  for  the 
procuring  of  stores  and  ammianitibn,  for  the  clothing  and 
subsistence  of  the  soldiers,  was  totally  neglected.  The  con- 
centration of  the  cantonments  of  an  army  must  necessarily 
'  take  place  in  proportion  to  the  approximation  to  the  enemy. 
When  we  draw  troops  together  into  a  particular:  spot  while 
the  enemy  is  still  at  a  distance,  we  only  abridge  their  faci- 
lities of  subsistence,  and  enable  the  foe  to  learn  With  accuracy 
the  state  and  number  of  ourYorce.  Owing  to.the  irresolu-, 
tion  and  uncertainty,the  j^akness  and  the  terror,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Hanbverian  councils/ all  the  proper  military 
preparations  were  neglected  and  delayed.  It  is  mournful 
to  remark  that  of  the  countries  which  have  been  /conquered 
by  the  Frencl^,  all  the  governments  seem  uniformly  to  have 
evinced  the  same  character  of  imbecility  and  indecision. 
The  feeble  opposition  which  was  made  to  the  ravage  of  the 
French  arms  in  Spain,  Sardinia,  Switzerland,  and  HoI|aad^ 
will  furnish  ample  proof  of  this.  It  is  painful  to  reflect, 
what  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war  was  displayed  both  in  the 
plan  of  the  c^^raipaign  and  in  the  mode  of  ,the  execution. 
All  was  inconstancy,  terror,  and  indecision  in  the  cabinet 
and  in  the  field.  Since  the  aera  of  the  French  revolutionj 
both  in  the  civil  and  military  departments,  those  men  have, 
been  constantly  employed  in  the  highest  stations  pf  power 
and  trust,  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by  bra- 
very, activity,  energy,  and  talents ;  while  in  most  other 
states  the  same  honours  and  employments  are  usually  con-, 
ferred  on  influence,  intrigue,  aild  birth,  though  associated 
with  the  most  contemptible  imbecility  and  the  grossest  inca* 
pacity.  In  France  all  conditions  are  in  some  degree  subor- 
dinate to  the  military.  In  her  political  transactions  R'aqce 
employs  n^ilitary  men  of  penetration  and  experience,  of 
sound  judgment  and  comprehensive  views.  And  lien  ce  she 
derives  no  common  benefits.  If  we  call  to  thihd  the  details 
of  the  different  negociations  with  France^   we  shall  £04 
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tbat  th^  FreQch  cabioet  have^ways  sei^d  ever^  military 
advaotagej  which  other  cabinets  have  imperceptib/j  suffer^ 
|o  escape.  ^'  . 

In  Hanover  we  may  perhaps  justify  the  want' of  a  ?:igoroi»$ 
resistance  by  the  overbearing  power  of  France  ;  but  history 
teaches  us  that  military  success  is  not  determine^  by  physical 
8o  much  as  moral  strength.  In  I80d>  Hanover  could  raise  si 
much  greater  force  against  France  than  she  could  bring  iatp 
the  field  in  1758 ;  but  in  1758  she  wa?  attacked  by  lOO,OOQ 
^en^  and  in  1803  by  10,000,  The  military  men  who  think 
that  we  can  do  nothing  against  an  enemy  who  pussQS^^  a 
superiority  of  numbers,  should  read  the  campaigns  of  Gu3* 
tavus  Adolphus,  of  Turenne,  of  Charles  XII.,  of  Ferdiaaod, 
of  Frederic  II.  and  of  Washington.  But  the  soldier  who 
regulaties  his  motions  merely  by  arithmetical  calcuiations^ 
will  never  be  animated  bv  the  spirit  of  these  heroes. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  tardiness,  irresolution,  anil  ia\* 
becility  with  which  the  Hanoverian  government  prepared  to 
meet  the  approaching  crisis.    They  seeme'd  to  be  afraid  of 
collecting  the  military  resources  which  they  possessed  ;  and 
at  last,  when  they  evinced  something  like  a  dj^posUioa  to 
make  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  enemy^  the  opportuqity 
was  irrevocably  ^one  by  !    The  royal  mandate  for  collect- 
ing the  troops  arrived  in  Hanover  on  the  igth  of  April  f  but 
it  was  not  till  the  6th  of  May  that  the  Hanoverian  mini^trf 
could  resolve  to  put  it  in  a  train  for  execution*  On  the  i3ib| 
of  May  the  ministry,  after  exchi^nglngn^apy  uotes  with  tfa^ 
fielcl  marshal,  (with  whom  they  might  at  any  moment  have 
had  a  personal  conference,)  determined  to  augment  the  armj 
to  30,000  men.   On  the  19th  a  note  was  received  from  ioa-* 
don,  in  which  the  ministry  and  the  field -marshal^i^were  di* 
rected  to  do  nothing  which  might  not  seem  f^r  the  general 
good  of  the  electorate,  or  might  expose  them  to  the  greater 
inconveniences  of  war.  Thus  the  time  for  action  was  wasted 
in  dastardly  indecisipn  ;  when  on  the  2d,  of  June  the  enemy 
advanced  towards  Suhlingen,  and  would  not  suffer  the  nego- 
tiations which  were  begun,  to  impede  bis  march  or  repress 
his  activity.    The  Hanpverian  troops  were  neither  collected 
nor  equipped  ;  the  military  magazines  were  not  removed ; 
and  thus  10,000  French  witb  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
almost  without  ammunition  and  cavalry,  got  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and  the  fortress  of  Ha- 
meln.    The  brave  Hanoverian  army  were  made  prisoners, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  artillery,  ammunition,  &c.  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     On   this  as  on  m^ny  other 
occasions  ve  cannot  but  remark  that  the  French  awed  more 
to  the  mistakes,  the  indecision  and  the  impolicy  9f  \ii^. 
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ifnemies  then  to  their  own  wisdom^  ^^e^gjf  <^  prow^t4» 
Their  conquests  have  beea'cbuined  less  by  eoHrage  tham 
\>y  jurt  ^  the  Haaoveriaa  catMoet  ia  Londcm  could  choosy 
only  between  two  plans.  If  they  iotedded  that  the  Hanof 
veri^n  army  should  o^r  bo  resistance  to  the  enemy,  they 
shopid  instantly  have  transported  the  military  stores,  royd 
effects,  troops^  &c.  froto  Hanover  to  England,  and  not  have 
exposed  the  brave  forces  to  misery  and  shame.     For  thif 

Eurpose  they  had  an  interval  of  two  months,  ,if  they  haf( 
egon  in  time.  If  the  eabinet  preferred  resistance,  what 
was  more  natural  than  to  order  the  field-marshal  to  com- 
plete the  military  preparations,  and  vigorously  to  Qppose 
the  enemy  ?  Ode  of  these  measures  was  so  palpably  requisite, 
that  we  should  hardly  suppose  it  possible  for  any  thing  but 
the  mdst  consuihmate  tjfeachery  to  have  adopted  9  third,  ia 
which  the  military  stores  were  lost,  and  the  troops  capture4 
and  di^raced.  The  results  of  indecision  and  of  ignorance 
in  military  matters  so  often  border  on  those  of  perfidy  and 
crime,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  who  are  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  motives,  to  know  to  which  they  ought 
to  be  ascribed.  In  this  account  the  field-marshal  maai-^ 
fests  correctness  of  thought  and  ss^acity  of  observation.; 
and  be  has  been  completely  successfnl  in  proving  that  oa 
his  part  he  did  every  thing  which  duty  and  conscience  di^ 
reeted  him  tp  do.  The  conclusion  01  the  work  ought  to  be 
iieeply  imprinted  on  those  cabinets  who  are  forced  to  ^ccm- 
tena  tor  their  honour  and  independence.  <  May  those  uor 
happy  events/  says  the  field  marshal, '  proye  to  those, whose 
business  it  is  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  nations^  how 
DAHGERous  it  is  in  criticid  exigencies  to  adopt  balf-mear- 
sures !' 


Art.  VI  I. — MuAammed  fAbul  Casein,  S^c. 

Mohammed  Abul  Casern,  the  ^reat  Prophet  of  Mecca  J  A 
Parallel  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  great  Teacher  of 
Nazareth.  Two  Parts.  Qvq.  1802-3.  Mecca  in  the  title- 
page*   1806. 

IN  the  first  book  the  author  ^ivesan  animated  description 
of  the  characteristic  features  olA#abiaand  its  inhabitants^ 
and  we  meet  with  some  remarks  and  explanatiuns,  which 
have  an  air  of  originality.  Thus  he  supposes  that  the  ob- 
ject of  circamcisioB  was  in  particular  instances  to  re^idef 
men  more  fit  for  the  performance  of  the  eenial  rite,  or  ta 
augment  the  enjoyment.  But  on  the  6tner  hand  .  the  cir* 
cumcision  of  womeo^  wbicli  is  practised  in  Arabia  (see  HIq^ 
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4dS  Mohammed  Abul  Catem,  Sfo. 

buhr)  has  from  physical  reasons  ^  great  tendency  to  Jiim* 
liish  the  sensibility  to  the  pleasurable  stimuli.  In  the  east, 
Sn  which  polygamy  has  always  prevailed^  both  usages  may 
liave  been  inverted  in  order  in  some  measure  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  of  power  between  the  man  and  his  namerous 
wives,  and  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  last. 

In  Persia^about  the  time  when  Mohammed  first  became  ac« 
quaintedwith  the  country ^Khobad  Schirovich  had  usarped  the 
It)  rone  by  the  assistance  of  the  nobles^  had  murdered  bb 
father  in  prison^  and  put  his  own  brotliers  to  death.  In 
Mohammed^s  childhood  the  Persians  had  conquered  Yemen^ 
and  threatened  to  be  as  formidable  to  the  Arabians  as  they 
were  already  to  the  Greeks.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when  Mohammed  attempted  to  complete  the  fond  desbre^ 
which  was  still  cherished  by  the  Arabs^  that  God  woold 
send  amone  them  a  person  fitted  to  improye  and  purify  their 
national  religion.  In  the  second  book  the  author  adheres 
to  the  historical  fact^  that  the  family  of  Mohammed  bad  the 
care  of  the  Caaba  ;  that  about  20  years  before  the  birth  of 
Mohammed^  the  rivalry  between  the  Christian  temple  of  the 
Ethiopian  chiefs  at,  Sana  in  Yemen^  and  the  still  heathenish 
fsancti!iHry  of  the  paaba,  bad  come  to  an  open  rupture^  and 
occasioned  what  was  called  the  Elephantine  war  ;  and  that 
ian  old  prophetess,  on  the  mountains  of  theJCatkoan^j  bad> 
according  to  the  Arabian  historians^  a  considerable  influence 
in  the  conduct  of  all  these  events.  The  miraculous  conclu- 
sion of  th^  war  between  the  chiefs  of  the  white  elephant, 
which  incited 'in  the  Koran,  and  which  according  to  Sale^ 
account  could  not  have  been  the  inventioil  of  Mohammed, 
IS  ascribed  by  the  author  with  no  small  shew  of  probal»!ity 
to  the  agency  of  this  Simodm.  This  deadly  wind  precipitat- 
ed  clouds^  of  birds  down  upon  the  army  ;  and  the  fabulous 
addition  was  made  to  the  report,  that  each  of  these  birds  let 
fall  three  little  balls  pflipfie  syhicb  destroyed  the  forces  of 
Abr^ta.  However  this  may  be^  the  keepers  and  guardiaja^ 
of  the.Caaba  w^re  incited  in  every  way  to  secure  the  exis-^ 
tence  of  their  favourite  sanctuary ^^  or  to  exalt  its  honour 
above  that  of  its  Jewish  or  its  Christian  rivaln  iu  Arabia* 
Mauy  plans  and  attempts  for  this  poipose  are  huried  in  the 
night  of  olfliyion.  Mohammed  was  the  perton  who  was 
destined  to  succeed  in  elevating  his  Caaba  by  ineansof  a' 
worship,  neither  heathen,  Jewish,  nor  Christian,  but  partak* 
ing  of  £he  nature  and  properties  of  all  three.  The  author 
^ccoj^its  ^  for  the  poverty  of  Mohammed,  \>y  the  cir- 
cumstance tb^thjs  father  was  once  obliged  to  procure  his 
safety  by  !the  sacrifice  of  100  camels,  and  his  death  took 
pl4iCJ^  befoipe  be  ^'qulfl  r^C4>\^^/  his  formi^r  Qpu|ei|<5e.  It  h 
yeiy  probable  that  his  early  education  was  among  the  roving 
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Kpmades;  and  that  his  grandfather  Abdal  Motalles  gave 
the  enthusiastic^  and  at  rae  same  time  monotheistic  direc« 
tion  to  the  mind  of  young  Mohammed.  Abdal  Motalles 
himself  is  supposed  to  have  meditated  a  religious  reforma- 
tion, and  his  commercial  intercourse  must  have  afforded 
him  numerous  opportunities  of  studying  the  character  of  th^ 
Arabians.  In  recounting  the  wonders  which  attended  the 
early  years  of  Mohammed,  where  the  author  cannot  directly 
contradict  the  facts  which  are  produced  by  the  Arabian  his« 
torians,he  has  recourse  to  the  rational  method  of  a  natural 
explanation.  We  may  sometimes  regard  such  marvellous 
occurrences  ks  mere  inventions  ;  sometimes  we  may  disco- 
ver circumstances  which  constituted  the  real  basis  of  the 
fable  ;  sometimes  an  explanation,  ah  accident,  a  metaphor, 
an  error  of  the  narrative  may  have  occasioned  the  miracle ; 
sometimes  it  may  have  been  originally  taken  for  a  mira-' 
cle.'  A  fair  and  impartial  judgment  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
obtained  only  by  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  pos-^ 
sibilitiei*.  It  is  only  that  critic  who  to  great  depth  of  re- 
search, sagacity  of  intellect,  and  soundness  of  judgment,  adds- 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  history*  and  of  man,  who 
call  be  expected  to  discover  the  genuine  rules  of  interpre- 
tation for  the  marvellous  relations  of  antiqtiity.  A41  the 
readers  of  history  are  not  so^ell  able  to  detect  or4o  explain 
the  assertions  of  iqaposture  as  the  young  Ayescha,  one  of  the 
mostsaeaciotts  of  Mahomet's  mistresses  or  wives,  who,  speak- 
ing of  the  prophet's  nocturnal  journey  on  the  glowing  beam,* 
said  that  '  the  Apostle  of  God  did  not  travel  in  the  body 
but  only  in  the  spirit.*  '   • 

That  Mohammed  was  a  person  of  a  very  different  character 
from  that  in  which  he  has  been  depicted  by  the  polemical  an- 
tipathy of  the  Qi:eeks,  is  clear  from  the  esteem  which  he  enjoy- 
eo  among  his  contemporaries  before  he  made  any  claims  to  a 
prophetic  mission.  The  appellation  of  JlAmin  (one  in  whom 
we  ma^y  confide)  which  was  at  th^t  time  given  him  by  his 
countrymen,  conveys  a  high  and  incontrovertible  eulogy  oa  ' 
his  work.  It  appears  that  bis  admirers  in  a  future  period/ 
considered  him  in  many  of  his  earlier  actions  to  be  yo^inger 
than  he  really  was.  Hence  the  almost  inexplicable  gap  of 
15  years  of  serene  quiescence  betweeit  his  marriage  and  his 
appearance  as  a  prophet.  The  ^i^adition  of  two  thousand 
years  that  Abraham  had  raised  the  »trncture  of  the  Cuaba, 
was  happily  at  hand  on  which  to  found  the  basis  of  his  refor- 
mation. As  the  apostle  Paul  had  referred  to  the  faith  of 
Abraham  as  a  model  of  the  belief  which  he  so  strenuously, 
inculcated,  so  Mohammed  very  shrewdly  appealed  to  Abra^ 
Lan's  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  godhead  iu  oi^position  t« 
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ibe-trivne  Deity  of  the  Plalotoizipg  Chrisli^Si  wht^b  ap^ 

K eared  to    be  at  variance  1)0ih   with  tbe  fauh  of  Abra* 
am,  aiiA  with   the  doctrine  of  the  propbetu.    Witli  re- 
spect, to   the  numerous    jews    in   Arabia,  tbe    name    of 
Abraham  operated  at  a  sort  of 'Charnty.  of  which  the  pto^ 
pbet  msdecoAaiderabie  u^.    Tlie  i»j«actioDS  of  Mahomet, 
purificatioDSy  alms,  prayers,  and  h$H^  vcere  not  new.    The 
fifth,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  a  source  of  weftlth,  on  account 
of  which  the  Caaba  was  so  important,  was  reserved  when 
the  Caaba  of  an  idolatrous  worship  was  transferred  to  the 
^worship  of  the  one  only  God.  In  the  temperament  of  Maho« 
met,  pride,  ambition,  aeasuality,  were  incorpdrated  with  ge^ 
nejrons  views  and  an  artliess  enthusiasm.     His  extacies  were 
sometimes  so  profoend^  that  he  knew  not  whether  the  ope- 
rations of  his  fancy  were  an  illusion  or  a  reality.    The  au- 
thor remarks  the.  services  which  Khadidsh^  rendered  to  tbe 
cause  of  (siamism,  and  how  much  Mahomet   degenerated 
into.aa  unrelenting  ferocity,  when  female  benignity  po  lon- 
ger exerted  its  softening  influence  on  his  he^art.     How  true 
u  it  that  no  conceit  is  dearer  to  the  soul  of  tbe  fanatie,  than 
thebelieftbatbeiadoingtheworkof  Gofd  ;  and  that  the  glory 
of  the  aeator,  and  the  salvation  of  the  crealurcv  depend  on 
bis  exertions !   What  offering  can  then  be  too  greats  What 
means  which  may  induce  to  the  end,  either  forbidden  or 
unjust!  !  !     Mt>re  sanguinary  measures  were  adopted  after 
the  union  of  tbe  converts  and  partizans  from  Medina;  or 
recording  to  Gagnier,  after  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
inmder  the  prophet  in  his  bed.'  In  tbe  sequel,  Mahomet  ap* 
pt^ars  so  subtle  in  his  plans^  and   prospective  in   his  views, 
that  we  must  either  suppose  more  system  and  artifice  in  the 
preceding  period,  or  acknowledge  that  in  his  more  than  ten 
years  of  placid  but  studious  activity,  he  had  excited  and  in« 
vigpraledall  those   powers  which  were  necessary  for  the 
support  of  his  prophetic  claims.    Tbe  picture  of  this  extra-J 
ordinary  man,  which  is  delineated  in   the  present  work/  ap^ 
pears  to  bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  original,  than 
that  which  we  find  in  the  biography  of  Gagnier. 


Art  VIII. — Genie  de  FoUaire,  4*c. 

TAe  Genim  of  Voltaire,  appreciated  in  all  his  Worl^t. — • 
Intended  to  serve  as  a  Supplement  to  ail  the  Editions  of 
that  illustrious  fVrittr.  By  M,  Palissot*  Small  8i?o, 
Paris.     1806*.     Imported  by  Deconcby. 

SOON  after  the  death  of  Voltaire^  there  was. ^ti  up*.  ^  ■ 
usual,  a  general  hue  and  cry  after  every  page^  acknowv 
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» 
hedged  or  repuled  to  have  beeri   an  emanation  of  hw  pm-« 
lificpen.     Every   letter,   billet,   and  card;  every   gibe  and 
joke,  purporting  to  be  witty,  blaspbemous,  -or  obscene,  was 
put  under   ccwtribution.      Tbe   labour  of  collection,  per-- 
fectly  independent  of  selection,  was  assigned  to  Beaumat- 
chais,  and  what  with  printing  the  same  plays  two  or  three 
times  over  under   different    titles,   letters  to  bankers  and 
orders  to  valets^de-chaoibre,  a  pretty  little  reciteil  was  tnade 
up  of  seventy  volpmes  in  octavo.     The   Paris    press  Being 
interdicted^  a  distant  one   was  sought  for,  and  in   cohser- 
quence  an  abundance  of  errors  were   admitted,   the  correc- 
tion of  which  was  remanded  to  the  end  of  the    last  volurae. 
M.  Palissot  therefore  undertook  the  task  of  republishing 
his  works  in  better    order  and   with    more    accuracy>   and 
added   to  each   article  a  short  summary  of  its  merits  and 
defects,  and  abriefapcountof  itscornpositiun  ancl  reception, 
and  (which  constitutes  one  of  bis  principal    improvementsV 
compressed  the  work  into  a  less  space  than  lys  predecessors 
by  fifteen  volumes.    All  these  little  accompanying  critiques 
are   now  publislied  separate  bv  a   Paris  bookseller,  Patris, 
and  pffer^  to  the  public  as  a  desirable   supplement  to  the 
other  editions  of  his  author, 

,M.  Palissot  was  wel)  fitted  for  the  undertaking  by  a  long 
acquaintance  not  only  with  Voltaire  himself,  but  with  ail 
theliterarv  characters  contemporary  with  him  ;  Crebilion^ 
Lesage,  l)estouches,  Marivaux^  Louis  Racine,  &c.  His 
critiques  also  (without  meaning  to  praise  them  very  highly)- 
may  be  allowed  to  be  more  discriminative  than  the  generality 
pf  French  eulogists,  who,  as  Bishop  Hurd  .observed  some 
years  ago,  are  fond  of  dealing  out  their  '  pulchre,  bcnfe^ 
rectV  but  are  very  shy  of  giving  the  reasons,  or  drawing  the 
line  of  their  praise.  But  unfortunately  Paiissot  is  like  his 
jauthor,  an  esprit  phi/osophique,  and  with  all  liis  pretences  to 
inopartiality  of  judgment,  was  unable  to  discrinunute  be-r 
tween  simple  and  adulterated  Ciiristianity,  between  re- 
ligion as  it  was  in  his  own  country,  and  religion  as  it  should 
be.  The  consequence  is  that  his  readers  must  prepare 
their  ears  for  numerous  offensive  passages,  and  iiiust 
expect  to  find  revelation  treated  as  a  synonymous  term 
with  superstition,  and  deism  with  philosophy.  With  this 
exception,  and  a  little  too  much  triaite  abour  the  *  happy 
government  of  the  hero  deliverer  of  France/  tills  volume 
may  afford  some  amusmg  information  to  those  who  wish  tQ 
have  a  general  notion  of  books  without  the  trouble  of  read- 
""incthem. 

With  respect  to  his  dramatic  talents,   M.  Palissot  places 
lu«  authoTiie:&t  dStxx  Haciue  and  Corneille^  and  before  Cre- 
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billoo^  Voltaire's  jealousy  towards  Corneille  in  the  ediC\o& 
which  he  gave  of  his  plays  is  well  known;  Palissot;  in  a 
posterior  publication  of  Corneille  with  notes,  has  rescaedl 
jbim  from  the  hands  of  his  rival.  He  attributes  the  depra* 
Tation  df  Voltaire's  taste  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  what 
are  called  the  unities,  to  his  attention  to  the  English  writers^ 
a  charge  to  which  we  are  content  to  plead  guilty,  as  long  as 
unprejudiced  judgment  shall  decide  that  these  factitious  rules 
are  nine  times  in  ten  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  no 
the  observance.  If  Voltaire  improved  his  taste  during  his 
visit  toEngland,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  returned  the  favounr 
in  his  strange  translations  from  Shakespeare. 

In  considering  the  principles  on  which  Voltaire  wrote  hi$ 
<tommentary  on  Corneille,  M.  Palissot  says : 

*  He  established  it  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  in  order  to  judgp 
whether  verses  are  bad,  it  is  sufficient  to  put  them  into  prose,  and 
if  these  verses,  thus  taken  to  pieces,  offer  either  turns  of  thought 
jDr  expression  which  offend  the  judgment,  the  verses  are  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  faulty. — One  would  not  have  expected  from  a  man  so 
practised  in  the  art  of  versifying  and  so  successful  in  his  practice, 
a  paradox  which  (if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me)  had  beeii 
imagined  before  him  by  Freron/ 

One  would  much  less  have  expected  that  a  person  who 
sets  himself  up  for  a  veteran  in  the  art  of  criticism  should  Ue 
ignorant  that  the  above  mentioned  criterion  of  poetry  hadbeea 
proposed,  long  before  either  Freron  or  Voltaire,  by  Horace. 
ITie  rule  seems  to  be  applicable  to  any  language  rather  than 
the  French,  which  possesses  very  little  diction  peculiar  to 
poetry,  and  still  less  harmony  of  versification  that  can  give 
a  passport  to  a  thought  or  e;cpression  which  would  offeqd 
in  prose. 

Upon  the  whole  we  can  bestow  no  very  high  commenda- 
tion on  the  present  work,  nor*  can  we  feel  ady  warmth  x)f 
grktitude  to  the  editors  who  have  been  at  the  pains  of  col* 
lecting  its  materials  and  publishing  thepci  separately.  We 
have  compared  the  observations  of  M.  Palisspt  with  the 
•  Avertissi^ments  des  Editeurs*  in  the  edition  of  Voltaire's 
works,  published  at  Deux-ponts,  1792,  and  we  think  that  ia 
various  instances  the  advantage  lies  rather  on  the  side  of  the 
latter. — ^Voltaire  seems  not  to  have  been  very  happy .  in  bis  ' 
posthumous  auxiliaries,who  were  to  pull  the  trigger  (as  John- 
son sard  of  Mallet)  of  the  blunderbuss  which  he  had  loaded 
again^^  religion  and  morality. 
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"  *  Art.  IX. — Essaisde  Philosoph{e,S^c. 

JPMlosophical  Essays'  on  the  Study  x>f  the  Human  Mind,  by 
Pierre  Prevqst,  Professor  of  rhtlosophy  in  the  Academif 
of  Geneva.  With  some  srkall  Pieces  of  the  late  G.  L.  £c 
Sage.     Tome  I,  II.    8ro.  Geneva.     1805. 

PHILOSOPHY,  says  M.'^Prevost  in  his  preface,  is  th^ 
study  of  nature.  The  nature  of  tTie  body  is  the  object  of 
physics;  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  is  the  object  of 
another  science  to  which  no  definite  name  has  yet  been  as- 
signed. The  analysis  of  the  mental  powers  employs  od« 
part;  the  laws  of  thought  another.  This  is  logic,  which, 
op  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  should  be  regard-' 
ed  as  a  particular  science.  '*  The  present  essays,*  says  the 
author,  '  have  logic  for  their  object.  Logic  has  hitherto 
o>ccupied  my  attention  more  than  morals,  partly  on  accoiUnt 
of  its  influence  on  physics,  which  inclination  and  duty  have 
led  me  to  cuUivit^  partly  from  its  immediate  relation  to  the 
analjrsis  of  the  mental  powei's/  These  Essays,  are  in  fact,  a 
summary  of  logic  formed  into  aphorisms,  with  a  previous 
psychology,  which,  according  to  the  views  of  the  author, 
should  serve  as  the  basis  of  logic,  and  without  the 
Kelp  of  which  it  is  nothing  more  thah  an  unsatisfactory 
^mpiridsra.  The  \^ork  contains  more  relative  than  [kv^re 
logic  ;  no  profundity  of  research,  but  distinct  perceptions 
and  perspicuous  tho-ughts  in  an  easy  and  simple  style. 

The  first  part  contains  an  analysis  of  the  mental  powers;* 
which  i«  more  descriptive  than  explanatory,  and  confined  to 
tfie  detail  of  known  appearances.  The  author  determined* 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  well  established  facts,  and  to' 
admit  nothing  which  was  at  all  dubious.-#-He  begins 
with  some  familiar  appearances  of  human  and  brutal  nature, 
with  theorganlzation,  senses  and  motives  of  brutes,  anrf  draws 
a  comparison  belweey  the  nature  of  the  man  and  of  the 
brute.  He  consider.^  man  as  a  social  being,  the  origin  of  society, 
the  state  of  barbarism  and  civilization,  the  activity,  arts, 
and  language  of  the  human  animal.  Tne  second  book  treats 
of  the  first  appearances  of  thought,  of  the  origin  of  all  ideas 
from  the  senses,  of  the  forms  which  they  assume  in  the 
thinking  substance,  of  space,  time  and  th'fe  categories. 
^^lotbe  second  part  of  the  second  book  he  enquires  how 
the  idea  of  extension  originates  from  the  senses,  and  from 
what  sense  in  particular,  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of 
Condillac  and  Destutlde  Tracy,  who  perpetually  confound 
^    the  matter  and  the  form  of  perception. 

f  When  we  acknowledge,'  says  he,  *  that  all  ideas  are  derived  from 
the  senscfi  we  sxperience  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  that  at 
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extension.  We  have  seen  a  pliilosopher  who'  cuts  the  knot  in  twi» 
by  representing  the  idea  of  space  as  a  pnniitiTe  form  of  our  sen- 
sibility. Some  psych ologisits  have  hoped  for  more  sueeess  from 
their  exertions*  And  in  general,  from  the  limesof  Locke,  those  phi- 
losophers who  are  s^trangers  to  the  doctrines  of  Kaaty  have  thought 
that  they  could  explain  how  and  by  what  &a»es  we  judge  ilxa€ 
there  are  exterior  objects** 

The  author  treats  of  tbe  organs  of  sense,  and  parlicylarly 
atid  at  length  of  those  of  bearing,  sight,  and  touch-     By  the 
si^ht.says  he,we  do  not  origiimlly  discern  any  distance  of  the 
object  from  the  eye.    We  do  not  disceirn   the  rcmpteness  of 
surfaces  and  bodies  from  the  sight,  but  deduce  it  from  th^  sen- 
sations of  vision  as  well  as  from  touch ;— a  fact  which  is  not 
subverted  by  the  example  of  Cheselden's  bUnd  man^or  many, 
optical  illusions.     This  the  author  himself  allows,  p.  98, —  ^ 
He  divides  the  powers  of  the  mitid  into  simple  and  compouod. , 
To   the  first   he    refers   memory,  imaginatiod,  a|)straction, . 
association  of  ideas,  attention;    to  t()e   last,  .genius,   and, 
taste.    These    are  treated   accordmg  to  this  arrangement* 
It  will  be   clear  from  this   enumeration  that  tbe  author's, 
classification  is  not  very  complete  ;  but  his  logic  is  designed 
to  supply   the  deficiency. — ^The  motives  of    the   veill  the 
author  divides  into  rational  and  irrational,  among  which  be 
r^eckons   the   instincts^  the    animal   appetites;  the   desires 
whose  object  is  no  corporeal  want  but  some  Jifeless  thing,^ 
as   the  desire  of    knowledge,    of  soQiety,    of ,  distinction  ;. 
the  desires  whose  object  is  uie  eood  or  evil  of  some  living 
being,  of  ourselves  or  9ur  fellow-creatures.     Tbesa  come 
under  the  denomination  of  affections.     The  rational  motives 
refer  either  to   utility  or  duty  ;    the  last  are  tbe  unselfish. 
The  sixth  book  contains  a  copious  explanation  of  tbe  theory, 
of  vision  and  of  the  imagination,  in  order  to  shew  by  both 
these  examples  what  fund  of  matter  is  contained  in  the  short 
propositions  of  the  above   sketch*     ip   the   first  essay  the. 
author  endeavours  to  shew   lleid'^  theory  of  projection  as 
the  only  one  which  is   correct,  and  either  to  fn validate  the 
objections  or  to  ubite  them   with   the  theory.     The  second 
essay  contains  Dugald  Stewart's  theory  of  the  imagination 4, 
which    includes  many  interesting  observations,  and  serves  to 
explain  many  appearances. — ^I'he  ideas  of  vision,^  Stewart 
says,  are   more  easily   reproduced  than  those  of  sounds  or 
smells,  because   the    first  are    always    more   qonappunded 
than  the  last.     Hence  we  more  easily  recollect  a  successioa 
of  sounds    than    any  individual  isolated  sonnd.     The  att"> 
thor   seems  inclined    to    believe  tliat  a   conYJctioh   of    ihtt 
reality  of  the  objects  accompanies  the  ideas  of  imagination, 
thoughjhis  conviction    is  momentary    and  vanishes  as  sooa 
as  we  reflect  on  ^he  arbitra ry  power  with  which  we  caa 
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>«romon  up  images  or  order  them  to  retire. ,  Hence  tt^e  illu<» 
sioDofadream.  In  this  state  ideas  appear  an d^ss  away  with • 
out  the  saccessiort  being  determined  by  any  liberty  of  choice; 
We  consider  theoi,  accordingly,  as  ideas  of  reality,  as  whe^ 
we  are  awake  we  refer  sensations  to  objects,  since  they  operate 
on  us  without  our  choice,  or  being  able  arbitraiily  to  regu- 
late their  continuance.  Hence  fainting  often  depends  oft 
the  want  of  power  to*  determine  at  will  the  succession  of 
Our  thoughts,  .     .* 

The  second  volume  contains  the  logic  ;  but  we  find"  id  \t 
nodevelopement  of  thelaws  of  the  thinking  faculty.  But 
this  was  not  the  object  of  tbe  author.  The  work  isdivid€(| 
into  three  books;  the  first  treats  of  truth,  the  second*  of  nie^ 
thod,  and  the  third  of  error.  We  are  ia  possession  of 
truth,  sayjB  the  author,  when  we  affirm  what  is  and  deity 
what  is  not.  Truth  is  conditional  or  absolute,  'fbe  criterioa 
of  conditional  truth  is  the  identity  between  the  principle 
and  the  consequences.  Absolute  truth  has' not  one  and  the 
same  criterion.  We  acknoiyledge  it  by  direct  and  indirec^ 
means.  The  direct  means,  whien  we  may  also  call  the  im- 
mediate criterionsof  this  species  oftrutb,  are,  l^ihefntermt 
scffsalions,  which  assures  us  of  the  truth  of  the  following 
and  similar  propositions,  i  will^  I  think,  2,  the  senses;  this 
ehjtct  is  without  me,  this  body  is  sonorous.  3y  the  recoltec-* 
-^ioh;l  have  scen^  heard.  The  indirect  means  or  immediate 
criterions  of  absolute  truth  are,  1,  testimony ,  2,  the  sup^ 
'posed  resemblance  between  the  known  and  Jthe  unknownl 
oil  which  are  founded  all  the  general  conclusions  deduced 
from  experience,  and  particularly  all  predictions  of  the  fu- 
ture, as,  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrozd ;  bodies  are  hard,  1^ 
^difficult  to  explain  on  what  the  confidence  isfonnded  with 
which  we  express  such  general  judgments  of  experience* 
The  author  passes  over  the  enquiry  as  notjndispensibly  re- 
quisite in  the  analysis  of  reasoning.  Such  judgments  sup- 
pose, abstraction  and  association,  but  whether  both  perfect- 
ly explain  the  phaenomena  is  a  question  which  he  does  not 
discuss.  Resemblance  is  either  near  or  distant.  The  first 
proves  tbe  general  results  or  truths  of  experience,  the  se- 
cond is  termed  analogy,  and  is  properly  a  method  which  is 
to  be  employed  with  caution.  AYith  respect  to  absolute, 
truth,  the  author  says,*  the  object  on  which  I  judge  is  either 
where  I  am  or  where  I  am  not.^  In  the  first  case  it  is  either 
in  me  or  without  me.  In  the  second  case  it  is  either  where  F 
have  been,  or  where  I  have  not  been, but  others  were  present/ 
As  truth  is  certain  or  uncertain,  the  author  treats  in  separate 
pa)ts  of  certainty  and  probability.  In  the  fTrst  part  very  little 
ficcurs  which  relates  to  the  foiijaal  exercise  of  the  uudetstand- 
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iDg;  the  author  pays  more  attention  to  the  sciences  of  #hicA 
the  effect  is  certainty.  Next  follow  various  divisions  of 
the  sciences^  with  Bacon's  genealogical  tree,  and  the  au^ 
ihor's  own  classification,  in  which  he  a/oids  some  of  Bacon^s 
defects,  but  which  may  itself  be  charged  with  others,  and 
particularly  the  want  of  systematic  arrangement.      As  a 

i>roof  we  adduce  his  subdivisions  of  philosophy.    1.  Phi* 
osophie   de'  raisonnement  par  mathematiques,    2  de  rai* 
sonnement  mixte-   Nature  corporelle,  incorporelle.     Philo- 
sopbie  des  corps.    Philoscmhie  naturelle  proprement  dite, 
ou  physique  raisonn6^.      Philosophie  des  esprits.      Esprit 
humain.    Autres  esprits.     Philosophie    de  Tesprit  humain» 
Analyse  de  ses  fac;ilt6s  (ou  psychologic).    Logique    Morale. 
Theorie  des  arts  mecaniques-liberaux.    Theoriedulangage 
critique,  &c.     Philosophie  des  autres  etres.    Philosophie  ge* 
nerafe  des  ^tres  et  de  Tunivers.       Science  transcendente. 
Theologie  mel^e  d*  autorite  et  d'operations  de  Tesprit.     As 
certainty  is  either  immediate  or  mediate,  the  author  treats 
of  evidence,  particularly  of  axioms  and  then  of  demonstra- 
iion.     Axioms  are  general  propositions  of  immediate   cer- 
tainty.    The  author  exhibits  a  table  of  axioms,  and   defines 
their  use  in   the  sciences,   which  consists  in  their  Supplying 
the  plaqe  of  definitions  and  theorems.    They  tnay  properly 
be  considered  as  hypotheses  which  we  assucde  in  order  to 
prove  what  follows  :  even  ill  moral  investigations  we  may 
employ  hypothetically  assumed  principles.      The  following^ 
is  a  specimen  of  the  author's  table  of  axioms.     Axioms  re- 
fer either  to  the  different  species  of  certainty,  or  to  some 
particular  object  which  is  present  before  the  eyes.    The  first 
are  either  particular  or  general.     To  the  first  class  belong* the 
following  ;  (a),  for  the  internal  sense ;lama  substantial  oein^ 
modified  by  a  diversity  qfimpressions;  (b),  for  the  external 
senses;  what  the  senses  clearly  attest  is;  (c),for  the  memorj\what 
the  memory  clearly  attests  has  been ;  (d),  for  evidence ;  langttagc^ 
(gesture,  or  any  other)  is  an  index  of  the  thoughts]  (e),  for  ex- 
perience ;   the  laws  of'  experience  are  unalterable.     We  ab» 
stain  from  any  observations  which  this  classification*  would' 
naturally  siiggest.    The  section   on  probability  is  very  co- 

?lous,  but  it  relates  principally  to  mathematical  probability, 
he  second  boqk  on  method  is  paiticularly  rich  in  useful 
rules ;  in  which  are  included  all  the  means  which  are 
possible  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  with  an  account 
of  the  methods  of  invention,  and  with  a  particular  refer- 
ence to^  the  sciences  of  pure  reason  and  of  experience  in 
{general,  with  the  questions  which  belong  to  each;  aii^ 
astlyof  the  use  of  oral  and  written  instruction  anrf  of  the 
artof  ihstruction.    These  essays  deserve  considerable  comr  • 
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.jpaendaiion  from  their  practical  applicationa.  Thi^  k  parti^ 
cularly  true  of  the  treatises  of  Le  Sage^  which'  are  found  ia 
the  appendix^  on  the  method  of  the  hypothesis  and  exclu* 
aion^  wtth  a  short  history  of  thelast,  which  serves  for  an  intro* 
ductioh  to  the  second  treatise.  This  method  is  nothing  else 
than  a  species  of  induction^  in  which  after  a  complete  enti^ 
meration  of  particulars^  and  an  exclusion  of  the  impossible 
or  hnprobable^  we  form  a  determinate  experixziental  pro^ 
position. 


Art,  X.  L*  Imagination. 

The  Inuigination ;  a  Poem.  By  James  Delilh.  Twovoh.VvMf 
Michaux^  1806,  Imported  by  Deconchy. 

M.  BELILLE  informs  us  that  h^  bestowed  nine  years  on 
the  composition' of  this  poem.  It  was  begun  in  1TS5  and 
finished  in  1794^  Whatever  therefore  may  be  the  merits  of 
the  piece  itself,  it  certainly  cannot  justly  be  termed  dn  hasty 
production.  If  excellence  has  not  been  attained,  it  must 
be  imputed  ra,ther  to  the  want  of  talent  than  the  want  of 
time.  But  the  productions  of  genius  are  seldom  of  such 
tardy  growth.  Time  is  requisite  to  give  them  their  last  po- 
Ibh  ;  and  the  precept  of  Horace  ^  nonu;nque  prematur  ia 
amium/  was  designed  to  enforce  correctness  ratner  than  to 
restrain  the  rapidity  of  the  original  execution.  A  poem 
which  is  the  work  often  years  will  usually  be  marked  with 
many  irregularities^  corresponding  with  the  yigouir  or  lassi- 
tude^ the  indolence  or  animation^which  the  writer  has  expe«  , 
rienced  during  the  performance.  Hence  careful  revision 
and  diligent  application  of  the  file^  *  limse  labor/  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  proper  consistency  to  the  whole^  and  to 
Eroduce  at  least  an  approximation  to  uniformity  of  excel- 
m^e.  Ip  the  poem  of  M.  Delille  we  perceive  no  striking 
elevations,  no  stupendous  soarings  of  genius ;  an  iasipia 
mediocrity  pervades  the  whole  ;  in  which  we  meet  neither 
with  any  very  attiactive  beauty  nor  repulsive  deformity. 
Like  most  of  the  other  poets  of  his  nation,  he  is  diffuse  and 
tame.  His  descriptions  tire  by  prolixity,  and  his  episodes 
are  flat  and  dull.  His  pictures  are  not  destitute  of  ornament^ 
but  the  ornaments  which  they  have,  lose  their  effect  by  their 
number  or  frivolity.  A  compressed  energy  of  thought  and 
expression  is  necessary  to  excite  the  true  feeling  of  gran- 
deur and  sublimity;  but  M.  Delille  is  sure  to  reduce  and 
dimintish  what  might  otherwise  have  been  grand  or  sablixpc; 
by  the  minutias  of  bis  details.  Even  those  parts  qf  this  wocE 
which  might  have  been  fabricated  of  solid  ^old.  he  beats 
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into  such  an  impalpable  tepuityy  that  we  neither  discenl 
the  subslance  nor  the  lustre  of  the  precious  ore.      Atnplifica- 
iioQ  is  a  figure  which  when  employed  with  moderatioa  and 
•with  skill,  forms  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  poetic 
excellence ;  but  we  may  amplify  till  we  cease  to  aggrandize, 
and  till  the  feeble  exertion  to  produce  a  giant  generates 
only  a  dwarf.      Poetry  is  nothing  without  imagery  ;  bat 
thep  it  must  be  imagery  that  will  interest^  and  it    is  not 
the  multiplicity  which  excites  the  interest  so  mach  as  the 
judicious  selection  of  the  parts  and  the  tasty  disposition  of 
the  whole*    That  poetry  interests  most  which   acts   most 
powerfully  on  the  sensations;  but  many  writers  miss  this  end 
by  superfluity  of  exertion.    They  do  not  sufficiently  study 
the    climax  of  sensation,    and   consequently   where   they 
might  leave  impressions  of  delight,   they  go  on  till  tbe^ 
enervate  and  tire.    These  remarks  will  be  found  very   appli* 
cable  to  the  poem  of  M.  Delille,  of  which  we  do   not  ob- 
ject to  the  plan  so  much  as  the  execution.    The  subject  itself 
is  naturally  rich  beyond  the  power  of  exhaustion.    What  is 
there  either  in  nature  or  iurart  which  may  not  be  comprehend* 
ed  in  a  poem  on  the  imagination  f  It  blends  the  illusions  bf 
sense  with  .  the   realities  of  life;  moral  ideas  with   material 
forms;  the  world  of  spirits  with  every  species  of  corporeal 
existence.     Instead  of  presenting  the  reader  with   any  ex- 
tracts, which  it  would  be  difficult  to  render  into   English 
Terse  so  as  to  preserve  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
original,  we  shall  lay  before  him  a  compendious  view  of  the 
contents,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  how  far  the  plan  of 
M.  Delille'&  poem  agrees  with  that  of  Akenside  and  other 
writers,  who  have  written  either  on  the  whole  or  on  detach* 
«d  parts  of  the  same  subject. 

First  Canto. 

Man  in  his  Intellectual  Relations. 

Material  objects  make  certain  impressions  on  the  senses ;  these 
impressions  are  engraven  on  the  memory.  It  is  in  this  vast  receptacle 
of  ideas  that  the  imagination  selects,  colours,  vnodifies  and  combines 
them  at  its  pleasure.  Dreams  are  the  product  of  thit  imagination, 
which  is  aptive  even  in  the  repose  of  night  f  the  action  of  the  ima- 
gination in  the  creation  and  use  of  forms ;  travels  from  the 
moral  to  the  physical,  from  the  physical  to  the  moral  world,  make 
on^  serve  for  the  embellishment  of  the  other.  What  it  is  in  the 
different  characters  of  objects  which  most  vividly  strikes  the  ima- 
gination; the  effects  produced  on  it  by  contrasts,  oppositions,  and 
relations  more  or  less  immediate ;  how  it  passes  from  one  Idea  to  ano- 
ther which  appears  the  most  remote.  What  degree  of  happiness  a 
man  may  procure  by  the  culture  of  his  reason  and  his  imagtaatidti.' 
Idtstoriad  episode  adapted  to  the  subject. 
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?  -.  Second  Canto, 

^'  tnfluence  of  the  imagination  on  happiness  ;  the  pleasures  of  illu« 
sion  substituted  for  the  pleasures  of  reality;  the  iroaginati6n  disdait^s 
the  present)  approximates  the  past  by  memory,  and  the  future 
by  ahticipation.  The  memory  operates  powerfully  on  the  affec-* 
fsums^  produjces  regret,  remorse,  friendship,  gratitude,  hatred* 
£pisode  relative  to  the  subject.  The  future  still  more  vividly  af* 
fee  IS  the  imagination;  hope  and  fear  constitute  the  impulsion  ;  its 
influence  not  only  moral  but  physical;  some  happy  results  from  such 
illusions  ;  injurious  or  salutary  eflects  of  fear,  avidity  with  which  it 
see^sthe  prognostics  of  the  future  force;  with  which  the  imaginatioii 
tends  to  avaricei  to  ambition,  and  to  love.  Episode  relative  to  this 
passion. 

Third  Canto.    . 

Impression  of  exterior  Objects^ 

Colours,  (orntSt  motions,  grace,  which  result  from  their  elegafkce 
and  harmony ;  power  and  charm  of  modesty,  « power  of  novelty. 
Its  attractions  and  dangers,  power  of  fashion,  impression  which  is 
produced  by  the  view  of  that  which  is  beginning,  and  that  wbicli 
is  ceasing  to  be,  ofinfancy  and  old  age.  It  is  in  our  want  of  mo* 
tion  in  which  resides  that  charm  of  the  most  terrible  spectacles  o( 
battles  and  volcanoes.  >^hat  objects  produce  and  support  me« 
Jancholy,>orrowt  fear,  and  horror^  shades  of  distinction  between 
these  different  affections,  smiling  objects,  their  definition,  picture  oS 
seme  objects  of  this  kind,  effects  of  grandeur  on  the  imsiginationy 
grandeur  in  the  works  of  nature ;  forests,  sea,  mountains,  gran** 
deur  of  the  heavens,  man  the  master-pie^e  of  creation^  and  more 
vividly  affecting  the  imagination  than  any  other  object  from  the 
impression  of  his  sentiments,  "the  eloquence  ofspeech,of  his  ge&tureSj 
and  of  countenance.    A  view  of  Marius  disarming  bis  assassitu 

.FoDBTH  Canto. 

Local  Impressions, 

Reciprocal  effects  of  the  imagination  on  places,  and  of  places  oa 
the  imagination;  influence  of  wild  and  cultivated  spots,  acting  on 
us  with  a  variety  depending  on  the  state  of  the  mind  and  heart* 
With  the  physical  power  of  places  is  joined  the  moral  power  wh{ch  ori*  ' 
ginates  in  our  agreeable  or  mournful  recollections.  We  are  attached 
to  places  in  which  we  were  born  or  educated,.in  which  we  have  been 
happy,  which  have  been  the  scenes  of  courtship  atid  of  loye^ 
those  even  in  which  we  have  been  unhappy,  in  which  the  ob^ 
jects  of  our  affections  and  our  regrets  repose  in  the  tomb.  The 
antiquity  of  particular  spots  and  the  associated  recolleetions,  these 
places  make  a  more  lively  impression  in  proportion  as  they  recall 
more  celebrated  occurrences,  the  imagination  is  transported  witk 
the  view  of  Athens  and  of  Rome.  Episode  on  ChoiseuKs  travels  in 
Greece ;  charm  which  is  felt  in  thgse  spots  which  have  been  conse* 
crated  by  the  inspirations  of  the  muse,  which  have  been  the  fa* 
vourad  residence  of  genius  ancl  talents.    Impression  produced  W 
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dark  places,  W  solitaiy  wilds,  bj  solitude  and  darkness  united 
vitb  a  sense  of  danger,  example  of  these  impressions  taken  froBi  a 
bet  which  happened  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome. 

Fifth  Canto» 

Tht  Jrts. 
Hymn  to  beauty  considered  as  the  model  of  the  arts.  The  beatu 
tiful  idea  of  sculpture  and  of  painting,  care  which  the  Grecian  artists 
took  to  catch  the  most  perfect  forms  of  nature,  and  to  compose 
a  whole  of  many  scattered  tracts  selected  with  taste  and  reproduced 
by  geniusi  these  artists  have  indeed  «ften  passed  the  boundaries 
of  nature  in  order  to  attain  a  perfection  to  which  nothing  similar 
in  nature  could  be  foubd,  the  Appllo  Belvedere,  the  Transforation 
by  Raphael ;  music,  dancing,  architecture.  Description  of  tbt 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  ;  poetr}%  its  charms  and  consolations, 
its  different  sp^ies;  comedy,  tragedy,  MoHers'  and  Racine;  the 
iablev  La  Fontaine,  the  Epopea ;  Homer,  Virgil,  Daate,  Milton, 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  Ovid,  Voltaira.  Eloquence^  the  force  which,  it 
gives  to  useful  truths,  the  superior  sciences  in  respect  to  the  ima- 
gination, geometryi  the  m^hanic  arts,  clock<makbgi  printiDgii 
liavigation*  ,         , 

Sixth  Canto. 

Happiness  and  Moruk. 
Influence  of  the  imagination  on  happiness  at  different  periods  of 
life ;  by  what  principles  we  ought  to  goyerii  the  imagination ;  sour- 
ces of  happiness,  independence,  labour,  virtue  in  respect  to  the 
imagination,  it  sees  the  past  embellished  by  what  it  has  done,  and 
the  future  by  what  it  hop^s*  Happiness  in  respeCt  to  society,  incon- 
veniences of  excessive  confidence.and  distrust.  Portrait  of  J.  J.Rous* 
Seau.  The  imagination  which  exaggerates  the  pleasures,  exaggerates 
also  the  pains  of  life;  how  we  may  arm  the  imagination  against  thcf  fear 
of  death,poverty  and  obscurity}  r^durces  which  nature  itself  furnishes 
in  order  to  teach  us  not  to  fc&r,  a^istance  which  may  be  derivied  from 
the  perusal  of  the  moralists,  HoTaCc,  Rousseau,  Fontenelle,  Voltaire, 
Montaigne  ;  necessity  of  determining  the  choice  of  books,  by  our 
age  and  our  necessities;  necessity  of  repressing  the  activity  of  the 
imagination  in  unfortunate  circumstances  ;  ingratitude,  loss  of  for- 
tune, of  friends;  in  exile  and  captivity  *  necessity  of  employment 
in  these  different  situations  to  dissipate  chagrin  and  pi;eTent  the 
Inind  from  tormenting  itself,  example  of  Pelisson. 

SsYSN^ff  Canto* 

Policy. 

Insufficiency  of  laws  and  punishments  to  govern  a  people,  means 
which  flie  imagination  has  invented  to  supply  the  deficiency  and 
inspire  patriotism  and  obedience  ;  power  of  ceremony,  its  political 
kdvantages,  inibonveniences  and  miseries  produced  by  the  neglect. 
t!eremonies  and  public  festivals  ;  respect  paid  to  ib:  dead  among 
civilized  and  savage  nations,  its  advantages  to  society,  serves  tp  con* 
nect  successive  generations  by  the  ties  of  recollection  and  ragrety 
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gives  efHcaey  to  the  Ust  will  of  the  deceased  ;  the    festival  of  the 
dead  ;  the  resurrection,  the  xecompense  of  the  just ;   tribute  of 
praise  to  M.  Turgot.    Rustic  feasts  designed  for  the  recreation  and 
the  encoyragemeiit  of  labour  :  description  of  some  of  these  festi- 
vals m  different  countries  ;   triumphant  feasts  ;   description  of  Ro- 
man triuraphsu;  solemn  trialof  the  kings  of  Egypt ;  national  festivals 
of  the  Greeks ;  species  of  spectacles  which  may  he  exhibited  in 
climates  less  favourable  to  such  solemnities.    Effects  of  monumettts, 
their  orighiy     progress;    tombs;   mausoleum   of    Marshal  Saxe ; 
politic  contrivance  of  the  ancients  to  exhibit  the  Aionuments  of 
illustrious  men  as  objects  of  emulation  and  lessons  of  virtue  ;  pro* 
fiuiation  of  the  sepulchres  of  St.  Denis;  danger  of  lavishing  ho* 
Hours  Without  discrimination  ;  medals,  eluding,    by  the  solidity  of 
their  materials  and  the  facility  of  their  preservation,  the  ravages 
of  time.     Of  the  costume  of  difierent  states  ;  miseries  which  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  neglect  and  contempt  of   costumes  ;  power 
of  ^gai,  the  green  and    the  red  factions ;  the    tricoloured  cocl^* 
mde.  « 

'     ^  lElOHTR    CaWTO* 

Religion^ 

Contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  die  original  soarce  of  all 
perfection  ;   distance  which  our  infirmity  makes  between  us  and  the 
Divmify,  want  of  a  worship  which  may  bring  us  more  into  contact 
with    the   idea  of  an  avenging  and  remunerating  God.     Divers 
sources  of  ihe  difierent  warships  which  have  been  created  by  gra- 
titude,  fear,   hope,  interest  and  pride;  the  benefactors  of  their 
country  a  primary  object  in  the  worship  of  antiquity ;  vices  and 
'  even  crimes  sometimes  shared  with  the  virtues  the  honours  of  public 
•  mdoratiou  :  apothe^^sis  of  the  Roman  emperors ;   fear  a  more  com- 
mon source  than  gratitude  of  a  great  number  of  religious  creeds  ; 
thideous  forms  which  it  bestows  on  the  deities  of  its  creation  ;  wishes 
^  the  poet  in  favour  of  the  Africans  brought  up  in  capricious  and 
destructive  superstitions ;  Indian  divinities   formed  on  the  model 
of  the  careless  deities  of  Epicurus.    Gods  created  by  interest,  feast 
of  the  Maldives  consecrated  to  the  wind^  by  a  people  addicted  to 
navigation.     Influence  of  pride  on  some  religious  ceremonies  ;  the 
^  ape  worshipped  in  some  countries  on  account  of  his  resemblance 
tethe  human  being  ;  the  Indians  offering  shavings  to  their  gods 
because    their  hair  is  naturally   curled.     A  craving  for  novelty 
gives  birth  to  a   great  number  of ,  worships ;  the  inventors  of  the 
arts  of  divination.     Man  invincibly  propense  to    superstition ;  di- 
vine honours  rendered  to  the  vilest  animals  and  even  to  inanimate 
beings;     the  worship  paid   to  the  Grand  Lama ;    the  people  who 
wanton  in  the  creation  of  divinities  ;  the  desire  of  prying  into  futu« 
rity,  creating  auspices,  augurs^  and  all  kinds  of  predictions  ;  th& 
Romans  govtrmed  by  the  cries  or  flights  of  birds;  superstition  oi  tbo 
oracles  tributary  to  pride  and  ambition.    True  origin  of  the  union 
between  the  authority  of  the  priest  and  of  the  magistrate ;  happy 
fffects  of  this  union;  the  different  divinities  of  the  antients  trans« 
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pf^ttui  by  tradition  •from  the  place  of  their  DatWity  to  other  coiis*. 
tries;  the  kno^vledge  of  pne  only  God  communicated  by    Moses   to 
the  Hebrews;    the  profound  and  permanent  impression  which  this 
t>eople  retained  of  these  original  ideas ;  the  pomp  of  their  ceremo^ 
tiies  ;    religion  casts  its  awful  veil  bver  the  most  trivial  occurrences 
oi  lift*    T^e  gods  of  Egypt  transported  into  Greece,  but  in  a  more 
benign  and  endearing  form  ;  the  Romans  by  whom  ihfiy  were  adopt« 
ed  gave  them,  according  to  their  national  character,  forms  ^  more 
majestic  and  severe;   the    political    engine  which    the    JRomans 
made  o/pubhc  worship  ;  their  triumphal  and  rustic  feasts,  exciting 
tlie  love  of  glory  and  of  agriculture ;    Jupiter  Stater,    Pales,   the 
god  Terminus,  the  protector  of  propertj^ ;    the  domestic   di^^es 
worshipped  in  Rome  and  in  China ;    capricious  treatment  to  which 
Ihey  were  subjected  at  Rome,  and  of  which  we  still  idnd  some  traces 
in  Italy*     InAuenoe  on  religion  by  the  founders ;    Zoroaster,  Nu- 
li^t^  Mahomet,  Confucius  ;  inftuence  of  maimers  and   ot  climates ; 
th^  9un  worshipped  in  almost  all  par^  of  the  world  ;  invocation  of 
tne  poet  to  this  star,  the  source  of  so  many  benefits.      Revealed  re^ 
ligion,  its  incomparable  superiority;  Jf  the  imagination  did  not 
create  it,  it  has  augmented  the  pomp  of  its  ceremonies,  embellished 
its  triumphs,  and  supported  it  in  its  persecutions;  picture  of  the  mar- 
tyrs and  first  Christians  collected  in  the  catacombs;  cruelty  of  fanati- 
cism; the  greater  moderation  of  the  Greeks ;  all  the  people  of  Greece 
assembled  at  Delos  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Apollo  ;    human  sa* 
crifices  in  Gaul  and  Mexico.    All  religions  make  the  hope  of  pardon 
nin  parallel  with   the  fear  of  punishment;  advantage  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  this  respect ;  episode  en  this  subject. 

fiuch  is  the  9ub§tanceof  M.  Delille's  poem,  in  which  it 
muat  be  observed  that  there  is  no  want  of  diversity  of  matr 
^r.  But  yarious  and  (ibundant  as  were  the  materials,  the 
illustrations  and  embellisbiuents  which  bis indi^stry  collected^ 
he  ha9  not  been  ^ucc^ssful  in  combining  them  into  a  perfect 
/whole,  or  in  diffusing  any  thing  like  the  fire  and  animation 
•f  genius  through  every  part.  A  certain  degree  of  languor 
U  felt  in  every  pag^  nay  almost  in  every  line,  and  though 
the  diction  tie  qften  smooth  ^nd  poUshea,  it  is  diction  which 
ifiever  kindles  with  a  poetic  ^ouf.  JPulness  certainly  can* 
not  be  imputed  to  !^r.DelilIe;  heha^  in  many  instances  writ* 
ten  tQQ  well  tp  hj^  cialled  dull ;  but  it  lilust  at  the  same  time 

ie  observe^,  that  qlany  of  the  flfowers  wh>cb  h^  has  culled 
in  the  wilds  of  t^arni^ssps  for  tfie  decoration  pf  the  present 
poems^  have  a  very  }if<ple9$  o^our  and  a  very  i^a^cotic  power; 
aQ4  though  we  may  |)e  wilijqg  to  pay  dqe  respect  to  the  sa- 
tntfiry  juices  bf  the  poppy^  wf  never  wish  to  $ee  those 
juicef  jiiiogled  witl^  the  epW4JS  fifth?  ^^^*, 
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AitT.  XI.—  Tableau  ITistoTique,  Stalutique  et  M^ral  de  la 

Haute  Italie,  ^c. 
jin  Historical,  Statistical,  and  Moral  View  of  Upper  Italy, 
and  the  Alps  which  surround  it^  preceded  by  a  compara^ 
five  Sketch  of  the  Characters  of  the  Emperors,  Kings,  and 
other  great  Princes  who  have  reigned  in  Upper  Italy,  from 
Hellovese  and  Ce^ar  to  Napoleon  the  First.  By  Charles 
.  Denina,  Librarian  to  the  Emperor  and  King.  Svo.  Pa- 
ris, I8O6.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

ALTHOUGH  the  modera  and  fleeting  j^tle  of  '  kingdom 
of  Italy/  excites  but  little   curiosity,  ^t  the  Alps,  Savoy, 
Piedmont,  and  Lomb^rdy,  will  ever   be  accompanied  witli 
the  liveliest  emotions  ;  and  the  most  incurious  reader  who 
has  ev^r  visited  the  Alps  and  Upper  Italy,  where  the  eye 
turns  alternately  on  the  most  sublime,  the  most  beautiful, 
and  the  most  picturesque  scenes  in  nature,  will  always  seize 
every  new  description  of  that  mosttinteresting  country  with 
the   same  eagerness  as  the  band  of  a  long  lost  friend  and 
fellow  traveller.    An  historical,  statistical,  and  moral  ac- 
count of  such  a  country,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  to* 
Eograpbical,   archaeolegical,    and  geological   works  which 
ave  been  published,  m.ay  still  abound  in  original  facts  and 
important  observations  and  reflections.     The  present  period, 
indeed  renders  every  thing  relative  to  Piedmont  and  Savoy 
still  more  and  more  interesting,  when  we  see  a  presumptuous 
cflbrt  made  to  obliterate  many   of  the  hallowed  records  of 
antiquity  by  attaching  to  ancient  places,  new  and    uncouth 
names  taken  from  modern  events,   in  order  to  identify  the 
existence  of  the  latter  with   the  permanent  history  of  na- 
ture.   The  vanity  and  irreverence  of  such  an  attempt,  while 
it  excites  indignation,  at  the  same  time  enlivens  our  respect  • 
for  the  sacred  memory  of  former  times.  In  justice  to  our  au- 
thor, however,  we  must  observe,  that  he  manifests  no  such 
frivolous  partiality  for  new  and  irrational  a[)pellations  :  we 
do  not  read  in  his  work  of  Mount  Napoleon  aud  MouniBuona- 

Jiartc;  he  is  a  native  of  Piedmont,  and  feels  the  unfortunate 
egradation  and  vassalage  of  his  country. Experience,  perhaps 
adversity  (for  who  in  those  countries  has  not  been  made  to 
driok  deeply  of  the  bitter  draught  ?)  may  have  taught  him  pru- 
dence, yet  his  candid  and  apparently  simple  statement  of 
the  present  and  former  taxes,  revenues,  an4  Qommerce  of 
Piedmont  and  Savoy,  will  perhaps  do  ajore  to  generate  dis- 
content and  hatred  against  the  usurpation  of  Buonaparte,* 
than  volumes  of  declamations  against  his  profusion,  imposi- 
tioos,  and  tyranny.  The  whole  work  indeed,  as  tending  tq 
contrast  the  political  situation  of  Upper  Italy  iu  its  present 
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$nA  fonnor  days,  when  under  the  kiogi  of  Sardinia  mnd  the 
bouse  of  Austria,  militates  strongly  against  all  the  new  divi- 
iionsand  regulations  made  in  those  provinces.  The  only 
exception  to  this,  is  the  preliminary  discourse  addressed  to 
Eugene  Beaqharnois,  which  professes  to  give  an  historical 
aketch  of  the  characters  of  the  princes  who  have  governed 
in  Upper  Iuly>  but  which  is  in  fact,  a  tissue  of  fulsome  adu- 
lation and  bombastic  praises  of  Buonaparte,  who  is  made 
as  much  superior  to  Caesar  and  Charlemagne,  as  those  wor- 
thies were  to  the  meanest  of  their  soldiers. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  20  chapters  subdivided 
juto  sections,  embracing  a  brief  history  and  topography  of 
the  chief  towns  in  Upper  Italy*  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal places  described;  Piedmont  properly  so  called,  now 
the  department  of  the  Po,  including  Turin  add  its  environs : 
Soza,  Pignerol,  and  the  fertile  vallies  of  the  Vaudese  :  Stara, 
including  Savillan,  Coni,  and  Saluces :  the  maritime  Alps, 
and  the.  county  of  Nice :  the  Tanaro,  Montferrat,  and 
the  county  of  Ast:  Marengo  and  Alexandria:  the  right 
bank  of  theTesin^  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Novarais  :  Sesia 
aad'^Vcrccil  s  the  Poine,  Valley  of  Aosta^  and  Great  and 
Litjble  Sc.  Bernard :  Provehcc  and  Upper  Bauphiny^:  Mont 
Blanc,  Lac  Leman^and  Savoy  :  Austrian  Lombardy,  Milan, 
Pavta,  Mantua,  Modena,  Feri*ara,  Serio,  Meila,  Bologna^ 
Bomania,  Parma,  G^enoa,  Lucca,  Padua,  and  Venice. 

*  The  first  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps/  says  Sigaor  Denina, 
•  111  entering  from  France,  by  way  of  Dauphiny  and  S^voy,  is  called 
Pied-mont  (indicative  of  its  situation)  the  capital  of  which  is  Turin, 
The  etymon  of  Turin  is  not  from  Taurus  as  commonly  supposed, 
but  from  Taurini  the  ptople  of  Taur^  a  Celtic  word  signifying  moun« 
tain.  In  the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  second  Punic 
*  war  and  tlie  battle  of  Actiumi  Turin  was  only  denominated  by  the  ' 

{tnefic  name  urbt  or  oppidum,  joined  to  that  of  the  people  who  in- 
abitedit.  Under  Augustus  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  vas 
called  Augusta  Taurinorutn^  coionia  being  understood ;  a  name 
'which  it  retained  during  several  centuries,  since  we  find  it  thus  de* 
nominated  in  the  Itineraries  published  under  the  emperors  Constan- 
tine,  Juliat^and  Theodosius.  Under  the  Lombardj  it  was  the  seat 
of  their  principal  dukes,  and  under  the  Carlpvingian  Icings,  that  of 
the  governori  called  counts.  Finally,  united  to  the  marquisate  of 
buza,  it  passed  under  tl^e. dominion  of  the  counts  and  dukes  of 
SaVby,  successors  of  the  last  marquis/ 

The  author  proceeds  to  give  a  topographical  descripiion  of 
the  city  of  Turin,  and  mentions  Po-street,  which  is  built  of 
Viok,a8  the'onlv  monument  reraaininc  in  Europe  of  a  »tyle 
of  architecture  which  prevailed  about  ine  middle  of -the  17th 
oratory/    He  excepts  the  custom-house  at  Beriip,  but  be 
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might  al^  have  excepted  several  places  in  France^  as  well  aa 
in  this  country.  The  construction  of  the  citadel  of  Turin, 
that  masterpiece  of  military  architecture^  Signbr  Denina  has 
very  properly  and  for  the  first  time  attributed  to  its  real  att« 
thor^  although  the  French  had^  as  usual,  ascribed  it  to  their 
countryman,  Vauban.  Faciotto  d' Urbino,  who  lived  in  the 
days  of  Leo  X.  and  Charles  V.  it  appears,  gave  the  designs 
and  superintended  ibe  works  both  of  the  citadels  of  Turin 
and  of  An  versa.  Turin^  the  capital  of  the  house  of  Savoy^  in 
]793>  <;ontained  a  population  of  nearly  80,000  souls; 
at  present  it  does  not  contain  50,000,  but  the  tnhahitanta 
of  Moncalier,  Quien  or  Chieri  (or  as  the  natives  call  it  Kaer\ 
and  Carmagnola,  are  included  in  the  estimate.  The  population 
of  the  Arrondmement  of  Turin,   appears  cpnsiderable  on 

taper,  which  is  enough,  in  some  countries,  to  sanction  the 
ivy  of  enormous  taxes  and  conscriptions. 

*  In  tlie  department  of  Stura,*  says  tlie  author,  Ms  Bene^  written  in 
the  old  charters  Bayenne,sprung  from  the  ruins  of  the  capital  of  the 
people  Bagiennj,  and  called  Augusta  Bagiennorum^  which  was  a 
i|[^rter  of  a  mile  from  the  actual  city.  The  vestiges  of  a  Roman 
city  are  still  seen  in  the  remains  of  walls,  in  the  distinctly  marked 
traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  in  a  quantity  of  inscriptions,  which 
M.  Durandi  has  published.  Augusta  Bagiennorum  was  destroyed 
by  theGothi  under  Alaric,  and  was  not  again  erected  into  a  ci^  tiH 
1763.  The  natives  of  uene,  although  not  distingui^ed  for  their 
talents,  are  in  general  in  easy  circumstances.  They  are,bowever, 
distinguished  by  a  species  of  commerce  in  what  is  a  particular  produc* 
tion  of  this  little  country :  it  is  the  seed  of  melons,  which  men,  iromtn 
and  children  crack  with  great  facility  one  by  one  with  their  teeth  to 
extract  the  kernel^  of  which  they  make  emulsions  for  the  sick,,  and 
orgeats  for  all  the  world.' 

Unfortunately  this  peculiar  commerce  has  suffered  ma^ 
terially  by  French  fraternity:  their  *  melon-beds  are  now 
covered  with  weeds,  and  their  emulsions  are  scarcely  in 
suffix^ient  quantities  to  supply  the  comforts  of  the  sick  and 
indigent.  A  beverage  similar  to  the  above  is  made  of 
meion-seeds  in  Valencia  in  Spain,  where  the  melons  are 
esteemed  superior  to  any  others  in  Europe. 

Signor  Denina  here  presents  us  with  a  long  and  not  unin^ 
teresting  digression  on  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Nice,  the  maritime  Alps  and  ancient  Liguria.  This  isa  faVou-* 
rite  subject  of  our  author,  who  has  piibiisbed  several  curious 
works  on  the  language,  genius  and  moral  character  of  differ* 
eut  nations.  At  the  present  moment  indeed, when,  in  defiance 
ofcivii  justice  and  themighty  barriers  which  nature  has  raised, 
we  see  these  countries  forced  to  bacome  an  integral  part  of 
Francci  this  aK)ral  retrospect  commands  particular  attentipa: 
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buttt'is  tbo  long  to  translate  entire^  and  abridgment  weuM 
be  inadequate. 

'  The  Marseillesey  a  Phocaeap  colony/  observes  Sigcor  Denina^ 
'  the  principal  and  most  celebrated  of  the  Gauls,  were,  as  well  as  the 
Ligorians  their  neighbours,  navigators  and  traders :  but  as  much  as 
the  latter  were  hardy,  laborious  and  warlike,  so  much  were  the  former 
addicted  to  pleasure  and  all  the  agremens  of  human  life.  Their  navy 
appeared  destined  onty  to  protect  their  property  and  their  commerce; 
and  they  never  made  war  but  when  they  could  not  avoid  it.  During 
the  wars  bet^vecn  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  they  generally  re- 
mained neutral ;  and  the  people  of  Provence,  ofatl  the  provinces  of 
France,  have  b^en  the  least  addicted  to  arms.  The  inhabitants  of 
Cevenes  and  Gevaudan  are  an  exception  to  this  general  character : 
th^  indeed  are  more  like  the  Auvergnese,  and  are  probably  descended 
from  the  furious  Arverni  and  Ruteni.  The  Ligurians,  pn  the  contrary, 
were  always  an  economical,  industrious,  intrepid  and  warlike  race  of 
hardy  republicans,  whose  vocabulary  has  ever  been  without  the 
wonJ  KiKOy  till  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Buonaparte.' 

The  country  now  denominated  the  department  of  Mafengo 
includes  Alexandria  ;  but  the  unwholesome  marsh  and  petty 
town  which. are  thus  distingpished^  can  never  become  a 
populous  and  great  province. 

The  author  has  distinctly  characterised  the  people  of  the 
adjoining  provinces  of  Verceil  and  Biella. 

*  It  is  true,'  he  remarks,  *  that  the  people  of  these  two  provinces 
are  of  a  character  as  opposite  as  their  soils  are  different.*  The  dh" 
trtctof  Biella  fs  a$  mountainous,  dry,  and  in  great  part  sterile, 
as  that  of  Verceil  is  flat,  irriguous  and  fertile.  The  people  of 
Biella,  who  are  active  and  laborious,  pass  for  being  ai^  subtle,  cud* 
niitg,  and  artful  as  the  others  are  mild,  good,  and  honest.  The 
fad  is,  the  mountains  of  Biella  have  produced  many  more  artists* 
workmen,  merchants^  and  mert  of  great  talents^  than  the  rich  plains 
of  Verceil/ 

One  of  the  nciost  interesting  sections  of  this  work,  however, 
is  that  which  details  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  civil 
govprnmenl  of  the  states  which  of  late  formed  the  doQiinions 
of  his  Sardinian  majesty.  The  complete  re-^tablishment  of 
that  kingdom  is  not  now  to  be  expected,  even  if  the  victo- 
rious despot  who  at  present  enslaves  Europe  were  laid  in  the 
earth.  The  remembrance  of  that  constitution,  and  of  the 
.mild  reign  of  the  exiled  sovereign  are  delicate  points,  on 
which  the  author  proceeds  very  cautiously. 

*  The  constitution*. of  tliue  countries  under  his  Sardinian  majesty^ 
it  it  admitted,  had  become  from  time  to  time  an  absolute  monarchy. 
The  absolute  power  of  the^kings  originally  proceeded  jfrom  the  di^^ 
nity  of  vicars  of  theepipire.     In  this  quality  of  private  vicars  of 
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ihe  Holy  Empire,  the  dukes  6f  Savoy  and  kings  of  Sardinia  recd^^cil 
the  oath  of  fidelity  from   the  lords  of  the  imperial  fiefs,   which  be* 
fore  depended  immediately  and  solely  on  the  emperor  of  Germany* 
In  Piedmont  and   Savoy   the   military  commanders  superintended 
the  police  in  concert  with  the  civil^power.     The  council  of  state,  su* 
perior  in  rank  to  the  other  departmentsof  the  magistracy,never  repeal- 
ed the  sentences  of  the  senate  or  courts  of  justice,  but  suspended 
their  execution  by  allowing  to  the  parties  in  the  name  of  the  king^a 
revision  of  the'  process.    The  strand  chancellor,  generally  chief  of  this 
countiljas  well  as  of  all  the  other  tribunals,  had  the  right  to  preside  la 
person  ;  but  it  was  rarely  that  he  cxercisedj  that  right.     It  hasevea 
been  observed  that  a  first  president  or  a  minister  of  state,  promot- 
ed to  the  place  of  grand  chancellor,  lost  muchx)f  his  former  influence* 
In  doubtful  cases  the  decision  of  the  supreme  {ribunal,  called  the  Se* 
nate,  waslaw^  or  in  failure  of  that,  the  Roman  code  was  adopted. 
The   code  of  Charles  Emmanuel  formed  the  basis  of  ^he'  Prussian 
code,  and  has  been  admired  by  the  ablest  French  lawyers.  In  two 
points,  however,  it  differs  from  that  of  Prussia.     The  la*^  of  prime* 
geiiiture,which,  compclling.theyoungeroffspring  to  celibacy ,is  lap-^x- 
jcuse  in  some  measure  for  libertinism,  and  forms  an  obstacle  to  the 
increase    of   the  population  in  Piedmont  and    Savoy,  bears  some 
l*elation  to   the  antient  feudal  system.     The  preceding  laws,  which 
were  by  no,  means  favourable  to  the  female  sex,  are  still  less  so  in  tho 
code  of  Charles  Emmanuel :  the  women  neither  participate  in  the 
property  of  their  fathers  nor  in  that  of  their  husbands  at  their  d,eath: 
.they  are   reduced     to   a  portion,    and  a   very  moderate  jointure* 
The  Piedmontese  legislators,  charged  with  the  compilation  of  these 
laws,  only  had  in  View  the  means  of  preventing^  the  property  of  a 
fapiily  from  passing  with  the  daughters  into   other  houses,  and  seeut 
never  to  have  considered  that  by   this  same  restriction   they  also 
prevented  it  from  returning  again.     It  was,  after  all,  but  a  natural 
'  cpmpcnsalion,  an  exchange  frofp  family  to  family.     If  the  womwi 
had  acquired  the  right  of  sharing  with  their  brothers  and  child'reo, 
it  ivould  have  facihtated  marriages  and  given  a  greater  activity  to 
commerce;  and  if  theyhad  thought  of  augmenting  the  king's  vzv^* 
nue  by  these  means^  it  is  certain  that  a  division  of  property  would 
have  occasioned  a  multiplicity  of  contracts  and  public  acts,  with- 
out perhaps  inducing  more  frequent  or  longer  processes.     Jn  other 
respects  the  laws  were  equitable  enough,  except  that  in  some  arr 
ticles  they  trenched  on  civil  liberty,  in  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  all  works  of  new  invention  out  of  the  country.     By  the  Piedmon- 
tese  law  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  subject  to  promulgate  any  discovery 
oHt  of  the  poiii^try,  nor  eyen  jn  it^^  without  the  sanction  of  govern- 
p?ent.*  ^     ' 

The  most  advantageous  mode  of  distributing  personal  pro- 
perty among  a  family  is  a  delicate,  perhaps  a  difficult,  ques- 
tion to  determine,  and  certainly  requires  the  exercise  of  aa 
enlightened  and  impartial  judgment.  Perhaps  those  law* 
fire  the  xnost  perfect^  which  qonsid^ra^  human  beings  as 
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siora]  and  rational  agents,  and  without  diitiQction  of  sex  of 
positive  law,  either  tor  or  against  any  partjr,  only  indicate 
the  means  of  preventing  very  gross  abuses  in  either  sex. 
The  only  universal  law  in  such  cases  is  thai  of  cultivation^  the 
judgment    and  governing  the  passions  both  in   men     and 
women,  and  then  there  is  every  reason  to  conolode  that  they 
will  not  injure  'their  families  by  an  improper  or  irrational  dis- 
tribution of  their  personal  fortunes  ;  and  all  that  is  not  per- 
sonal should  be  clearly  appropriated  by  positive  laws^  such 
ts  have  been  long  founa  of  the  first  importance  in    this 
country. 

On  the  actual  stale  of  learning  in  Piedmont,  signor   £)e^ 
IHua  tacitly  admits  that  the  ancient  system,   however    bad, 
was  preferable  to  any  thing  that  has  hitherto  been  substituted 
in  its  place.  The  riformadegli  studi  taught  grammar,  rhetoric, 
philosophy,   theologv  and    civil  and  common  law:   to   tbii 
was  added  an  estabhshment  called  ihecolkgcdcs  Promnees, 
which  had  no  equal  either  in  iFrance  or  Italy.     All  these  in- 
stitutions have  now  passed  away,  and  we  have  only  a  pom- 
pous display  of  the  names  constituting  the  academy   of  sci- 
ences^ literature  and  fine  arts  of  Turin,     fn'thislist  we  find 
the  names  of  Giobert,    Bonvoisin,  Rossi,  Vassalin    Eandi, 
Denina   (our  author),  Berthollet,  Bossi,  and  Lagrange,  ^  aO 
born  ^nd  educated  in  Piedmont  or  Savoy.' 

Signor  Denina  also  notices  slightly  the  slate  of  the  art* 
and  manufactures;  be  acknowledges  candidiythe  imperfectioa 
of  the  latter,  but  treats  with  just  indignation  the  unjust 
insinuations  of  the  French  in  ^TQo,  that  Piedmont  was  still 
in  the  said^  condition  that  it  had  been  eight  or  ten  centuries 
before. 

.     The  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  is  stated  to  be 
3,562,55dindividua1s,and,  with  Savoy  and  Nice,in  lime  of  war 
capable  of  furnishing    70,000  men   in  arms..    We  have  on 
former  occasions  given  a  scale  of  faith  for  French  calculations, 
and  it  could  in  no  case  be  more  fairly  applied   than  in   the 
present.    To  complete  the  topographical  view  f)f  the  coun- 
tries composing  that  kingdom,  the  author  gives  a  brief  sketch 
of  Austrian    Combardy,   the   detached    possessions  of  the 
house  of  ^ustria  in    Italy,   and    also  the  republics  of_ Ge- 
noa, Venice,   &c.     The   union,. however,  of  the  numerous 
petty    states  of  Itdly,    although    unquestionably   attcoded 
with  great  injustice  and  oppression,  is  not  an  evil  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  excite  attention  in  such  eventful  times 
as  those  in  which  it  is  our  lot  to  live.      Political  ii»stitatioos 
are  always  verging  towards  extremes,   and  revolutions  seesi 
fiece^ary  to  correct  their  aberrations.     Under  the  heavy  c^^ 
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pressioD  of  the  iroQ  crowB^  the  Italian  states  may  perhaps  for* 
g^t  their  local  aoimosities,  and  by  shaking  off  their  little 
provincial  pride  eveotually  effect  Ubth  the  moral  and  poUtt* 
cal  amelioration  of  the  people.  • 

A  considerable  part  of  this  volume  is  occapied  by  ndtes 
tending  to  develope  the  routes  of  Bellovese^  Hannibal  and 
Cesar  over  the  Alps  ;  but  the  author^  although  possessed  of 
considerable  local  knowledge;^  is  very  inferior  both  in  learning 
and  ingenuity  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  has  published  two 
volumes  on  this  now  more  curious  than  useful  subject,  Sig^ 
npr  Denitia  contends  that  Mont  Viso  has  been  the  route  of  . 
Hannibal  and  Bellovese,  from  the  conjecture  of  Simler,  tliat 
the  expression  of  Livy  Julias  Jlpes,  should  be  read  Invi&$ 
Alpes,  as  at  the  foot  of  th^  mountain  the  village  Envie 
(called  in  Latin  Jnvia)  is  still  found.  To  Isuck  conjectu^ 
ral  readings  there  is  no  limits  and  they  never  can  be 
received  as  valid  argument.  The  chief  reason,  however^ 
urged  by  our  author  for  his  belief,  is  the  particular  plac< 
whence  Hannibal  could  shew  his  array  the  fertile  plains 
on  the  banks  of  the  Po  ;  a  circumstance  very  natural  to  enliv- 
en the  drooping' spirits  of  an  army,  but  also  very  likely  t<| 
have  b^n  inuch  more /brilliant  in  the  imagination  of  the 
historian  than  before  the  eyes  of  the  Carthaginians.  Were 
it  not  foreign  tp  our  present  purpose,  we  could  state  facts  to 
prove  that  neither  Mr.  Whitaker's  St.  Bernard,  nor  De- 
ninaV  Mont  Viso  were  the  real  route  of  Hannibal. 

Before  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  volume,  we  must 
observe  that  it  abounds  in  judicious  historical  facts  and  im- 
partial moral  observations  relative  to  the  countries  of  which 
It. treats  ;  but^  partly  from  the'want  of  a  well-executed  map, 
and  partly  from  the  author's  diffuse  and  unmethodical 
manner  of  writing^  it  is  often  obscure  and  sometimes  almosi 
contradictory,  and  requires  to  be  elucidated  by  his  otbec 
works  on  Italy.  On  statistics  we  liave  little  mor^  than  the 
following  extract  from  Peuchet : 

*  Piedmont,  augmented  by  some  parts  of  Lombar.^y,  offers  a 
territorial  extent  of  1108  square  leagues,  containing  a  population 
«f  *>879,746  individuals,  or  1690  inhabitants  to  each  square 
league.  In  1802  the  poll-tax  (contributions  diireaes)  amounted  td 
18  millions  of  francs,  (^bouthalf  a  guinea  a  head.)  The  ntw  ar- 
rangements, it  is  added,  must  diminish  the  population  and  the 
|mblic  revenue  of  Piedmont.  Turin  and  Conihave  already  expe- 
rienced its  fatal  effects.' 

From  a  vicux  litterateur,  w^  have  never  seea  such  a 
mass  of  valuable  materials  a$  the  present    laid  before  the 
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paUic  witbotit  some  attempt  px  arrangement.  Ne^elrdieies^ 
)i  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest  by  alF  those  y^ho 
haveever  visited  the  romantic  regions  of  Upper  Italy,  and 
who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  varying^ 
l^enhis  and  different  dialects  of  its  inhabitants. 


Art.  XII. — Rechcrches  sur  plusieurs  Monumem,  t^c^ 

JUiearehes,  on  many  Celtic  and  Roman  Mpnvmeni^y    by 
J.F.  Barailon.  8r6.  Paris^  1806.  Imported  by  Decoocby* 

OF  the  state  of  manners  and  the  civilization  of  a  people 
of  whom  we  have  no  written  records,  we  can  kno\i<f  nothing 
but  from  those  works  of  art  and  industry  which  they  left  be- 
hind them,  and  some  of  which  still  survive  the  ravages  ot 
time.    History  presents  us  with  only  a  few  notices  of  the 
antient  inhabitants  of  Etruria ;  but  from  the  numerous  works 
of  art>  which  have  been   transmitted  through  a  period   of 
more  than  three  thousand  years^  we  may  very  rationally  con- 
clude that  the  £truscans  were  a  civilized  and  highly  polish- 
ed people.    The  first  object  of  man  is  to  procure  subsistence: 
and  agriculture^  and  even  commerce  must  ffourish  in  no  in* 
considerable  degree,  before  any  encouragement  can  be  given 
to  the  elegant  and  ornamental  arts,    Tde  manufacturers  of 
articles  of  luxury  and  taste  can  find  no  vent  for  their  com- 
modities, and  consequently  cannot  exist  till  capital  has  been 
accumulated  and  opulence  diffused.      Artificial  wants  are 
produced  in  pro[iortion  as  the   wants    of  necessity  have 
I)een  more  abundantly  supplied  ;  and  art  is  nurtured  in  the 
bosom  of  superfluity,      in  the  first  manufactures  of  any 
nation  little  attention  is  paid  to  ornament,  and  the  orna« 
ment  which  there  is,  is  destitute  of  taste.  But  when  not  only 
in  the  more  rare  and  costly,  but  ip  the  more  common  articles 
of  manufacture,  which  are  of  daily   and  domestic  use,  we 
behold  the  utmost  attention  paid  to  beauty  of  appearance,  to 
delicacy  and  variety  of  form,  it  is  a  certain  proof  that  such 
a  people  have  made  great  advances  in  civilization  and  refioe- 
lyienl.     In  the  vases  and  other  articles  of  Etruscan  origin, 
which  are  still  remaining,  we  behold  proofs  of  the  most  per- 
fect workmanship  and  the  most  exquisite  taste.     We  behold 
richness  ^v^ry   where  united  with  chastity  of  ornament; 
there  is  the  utmost  luxuriance  of  decoration,  but  it  is  the 
luxuriance  of  modesty.  Hardly  any  two  fofms  arealike  ;  and 

Jet,  as  in  nature,  all  are  beautiful.  The  authors  seem  to 
ave  aspired  not  only  to  imitate  but  to  excef  that  beauty 
add  diversity  of  form,  \yhich  are  visible  in  the  varied  pro* 
ductlons  of  tne  universe.    It  ii?  not  long  since  our  own  arti- 
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cles  of  earthen  ware  consisted  of  the  coarsest  malerials 
and  the  rudest  shape,  wittiout  any  thing  like  elegance  of 
ornament  or  beaqty  of  appearance.  To  what  then  are  we 
lo  ascribe  the  great  improvements  which  have  since  takea 
place  in  these  particulars  f  Certainly^  to  the  imitation  of  the 
tpagic  beauties  of  Etruscan  art.  If  then  only  the  scattered  * 
rehques  of  Etruscaa  genius  have  been  so  powerfully  ope- 
Tative  in  improving  the  taste  and  incrfeasip^  the  elegance  of 
a  people  so  highly  civilized  as  ourselves,  is  it  not  a  proof 
.  that  at  least  in  that  point  of  civilization  which  respects  the 
discrimination  of  beauty  and  the  power  of  exhibiting  the 
beautiful,,  which  with  exquisite  taste  can  discern,  and  with 
exquisite  facility  imitate,  modify  and  combine  the  beauty  of 
nature's  forms,  the  Etruscans  may  fairly  challepge  the  palm 
of  excellence  and  the  wreath  of  fame  f 

In  M.  Barailon's  Celtic  researches  we  do  not  find  that  he 
has  made  any  discoveries,  which,  like  the  vases   and  manu- 
factures of  antient   Etruria,  give   us  any   very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  manners  or  the  manufactures  of  the  pristine 
inhabitants  of  Gaul.      M.  Barailon  considers  the  town  of  , 
Ohambon  in  the  department  of  La  Creuze,   to  have  beeii 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  antient  Celts ;  arid  this 
is  proved    less    from    any  remaining  ^monuments  of  that 
people  .than    from    the    many    Celtic    terms    which  are 
sfiU   found  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  country,  and  from 
the  names  of   places,  of  towns,  villages,  plains,  valleysj 
and  mountains,  which  are  of  Celtic  origin.     The  ravages  of 
conquest,  which  introduce  new  inhabitants  and  efface  the 
old,  or  even  the  revolutions  of  time  which  seem  continually 
attempting  to  make  all  things  new,  are  not  always  sufficient 
to  obliterate  these  durable  records  of  the  original  occupants 
of  a  country,  which  the  local  nomenclature  will  supply.   In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chambon  most  of   the  local  names 
retain  their  primeval  purity,  or  without  any  other  alteration 
than  what  they  have  received  from  being  compressed  into  the 
mould  of  French  orthography:    These  terms  are  all  very 
expressive,  and  well  adapted  to  excite  a  sort  of  picturesque 
idea  of   the  places  for  which  they  stand.    Antient  names 
of  places  will  generally  be  found  to  pourtray  the  prominent 
features  of  the  locality  which  they  designate.    At  Chambou 
is  seen  a  Square  temple,  and  very  narrow,  constructed  of  cut 
stone,  turned  to  the  south,  which  was  originally  open  at  th# 
top.    This  was  anterior  to  the  time  of   the   Romans,  who 
eaded  an  arch^  and  left  proofs  of  their  addition  in  the  brick^ 
and  tiles  which  they  employed.     This    temple  constitutes 
at  present  part  of  the  church  of  St.  Valery,.and  has  for  a 
long^^e  served  as  th^  chapel  of  the  tutelary  saint.  This  fact 
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itfattft  the  assertioo  of  those  who  pretend  that  the  first  Chris* 
liaiis  actually  destroyed  the  Pagan  temples  without  ever  con- 
Tcrtinff  them  into  churches.  We  know  that  the  emperor  pha^ 
cat  in  QOi  granted  the  pantheon  to  PopeBonifoce  to  be  erect^^ 
cd  into  a  church  and  consecrated  to  the  Virgin^  *  sublata  om* 

*  ni  idolorum  fssce/  after  removing  all  the  pollutions  of  idola* 
irr.  (GoLziu^  Icon-Imperat.  Roman,  p.  190.) — In  the  solid 
•oDStaoce  of  the  walls  in  the  Celtic  temple  at  Cbatnbon  wa« 
discovered  a  secret  stair*case^  which  was  probably,  de^ 
voted  to  a  variety  of  sacred  uses  by  the  Druids  ^d  their 
successors.  The  people  held  their  ass^emblies  on  an  adjacent 
eminence,  to  thegoos  and  to  the  dead,  and  practised  othe^ 
teliffious  ceremonies.  When  th^  Celtic  institutions  were 
abolished,  part  of  this  eminence  was^  employed  as  the  plac^ 
of  criminal  executions,  from  which  it  took  the  nao^e  of 
Gallows*hill ;  where,  in  the  ages  of  barbarism,  the  judge 
was  also  the  executioner  of  the  sentence.  In  a  tiial  which 
took  place  between  the  inbabitantB  of  Aurillac  and  the  abbey 
of  the  same  town  in  ItSO,  Peter  Moyssete  the  ju()ge  dcr 
poses:  '  Propria manu  amputavi  pedes,  manus,, auriculas, ei 
auspendi  ad  furcas  j'  '  With  my  own  hand  l^atoff  th^  feet, 
bands,  and  ears    of  the  prisoners,  and  hung  theoi  on   9  . 

"gibbet/  He  attests  moreover  that  his  father  acted. in  the 
same  capacity.  To  the  east  of  the  town  of  Chambon,  are 
still  seen  two  real  Tarpeian  rocks,  of  which  one  known  by 
the  name  of  the  kaping^stoncj  is  washed  by  the  riverTardes^ 
the  other  is  called  the  rock  of  death ;  it  b  very  steep,  and  tre- 
mendous cascades  roar  beneath.  Wherever  the  earth  ia 
turned  up,  foundations  of  edifices  are  seen,  but  they,  are  s^ 
crushed  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  tb€{  streets.  1^ 
space  between,  where  it  can  be  discovered,  s^etns  to  have 
been  about  three  yards;  they  seldom  run  in  a  line,and  b^ar  a 
perfect^  resem|>lance  to  the  construction  of  the  mostanticAt 
towns.  In  1805,  in  an  old  burying  ground,  which  h^d  beefi 
deserted  for  many  ages,  a  black  urn  of  baked  earth  was 
discovered,  very  capacious  and  in  t;he  si)ape  of  a 
bomb.  A  flat  stone  constituted  the  lid ;  and  the  ashes 
of  many  dead  must  have  reposed  beneath.  Rfacrobius, 
(Saturnal.  lib.  vii.  cap.  vii.)  inforufs  us  that  it  wa$  the  cus- 
tom  to  burn  many  carcases  at  the  same  time,,  aud  that 
tp  every  tep  men  they  added  one  woman,  as  tliey  had.  fouatf 
Jf>jf  experience  that  the  female  form  was  very  efficacious  i^ 
augmenting  the  activity  of  the  flame  and ,  acc^l^ra^ng  \h^ 
incineration.  •  .  ^ 

The  author  gives  an  account  of  som^  /sujbterranepus.  qa- 
verps  which  are  very  common  in  this  neiglibpiirhood,  aqd 
such  as^  according  to  the  i;elation  of  Tacitus,  G^mai),  ^ 
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Agflcfc53.  were  fotind:*ipoug  the  Germj^iis  and  Scotch,  ta 
^Som  they  appeared  io  bAve  served  cot  odiy  as  habjtatioiis. 
i»  llliae  of  peftce^  but.sds  places  of  refuge  atad  security  in  time 
of  waJr.j    laacounjtry,  which  was  covered  with  wood  abovei 
'  and  undermined  by  theae  caverns  beneath,  it  was  more  easy- 
to  vanquish  the  eirenay,  tha^i^  to    overtake   the   fugitive^* 
Thus  large  armies  of  Gaol^  and  G^roians  have  readily  eluded 
the  pursUitof  the  Romans iandsuddtaly  disappeared.    Ta*' 
cittts  :  designates  .these   .cave»ti«  by  the;  iisiaie  of  latehra^ 
Fldfbs  by.  iSat  oi^ehk»eti^  M ..  Baraiton  d iacovered, great  nana- 
bers  of  iheseJnviiiblcl^habiiatipfts..   He  sdys  that  they- ai^ 
lon^idnnelbirom  twenty-  to  thirty  yards  in  tength,  and  cut 
Mtchway»«>>  Their,  greajtest  width   hdrdly    exceeds  a  yard'y 
their  height  a  yard  aod  a,h^lf.    Alihave  lateral,  branjchesi 
akid  aluYOst  aUiWeQs  att}ie  inferior  extrefnity,  where  water 
is  ^Idom  sought  rip,  y^in,     I'hese .  aqbterriineous  .  recease% 
often  run  wader  a  masj  of  earth  four  yards  thick,  so   that 
they 'ate  yitry  ^difficult  to  find.    ..They  are   n^ai*row>  a,nd 
biocked  up^ whenever, the  st^ne  Resisted  theinsrtrum^nis  wfaicb 
were,  employed  to  open  the  passage^    They  are  very  an* 
tient^  and. anterior  to  the  use  of  iron.  They  dre  found  in  dry. 
al^d  sioping  situatiotDis';  the  entrance  is  always  at  the  higbestr 
boint,  the  extremity  is  more  low.    Some    of  tbelse  cavea 
liavean.  exterior  circle^  for  fire  and  the  preparation  of  food^. 
This,  part  ist  formed  in  the  earth  ai)d  jo  the  open  air.  Jq.oaft 
the  author  discovered  some  pieces  v  of  earthenware  wJh^cb^ 
ihewed  the  infancy  of  art.  ,, Tacitus  and  Florus  teach  .ujl 
that  the  Roman  gen eiials  forced  the  natives  to  abaodj^ik 
these  caves  to, their  enemies,  by  stopping  up  the  entrance* 
with  bushes  to  which  they  set.  tire.    Tacit.  AqnaJ^Jibr  :^iVi 
23.     Flor.  Epis.  c.  iii.  5,  lib.  iii.  c.  x.  6.     Such  caves,  par- 
tiCfrfartyiTi  the  colder  regions,  appear  to  have  been  the  bri^ 
jginal,  habitations  ofth^  human  race.     '  Solent,*  says.  Taci#- 
tus  G'erm^ti^'  '1'6,  ^ '  et  ^tibtennaneos  specus  aperife/  e^^qpi- 
multo  ihsup^r  fimo 'oneraDt,sufFugium  humi  et  r^ceptaculnni 
frugibus :  quia  rigorem   frigorum  ejusmpdi  locis  molliunt 
in  quando  bo^tis  ^dvenitj  &  aperta populatur.'     'They,*  the 
Getmans,  'arewonttoniake  subteitaneous  caves,  over  whicl^ 
they  lay,  a  thick  covering  of  compost,  to  protect  them  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  to  serve  as  a  receptacle 
for  their  corn.     In  such  places  they  temper  the  severity  of 
the  col^,  ^d  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.*    Apd  Plinyj 
lib.  vii.  c.  96,  informs  us  .that  ^  at  Athens  Euryalus  and 
Hyperbius  were  the  first  who  constructed  houses,  and  that 
before  this..tt^  people  dwelt  in  caves/ 

The  author  gives  an  account  of  the    Celtic  antiquities 
jvhicb  are  found  ftt  ioul>  in  the  department  of  hi  Creuze. 

At»J?.  Vol.  9.    ' ^  LI 
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Ob  ibe  smiuftii  of  a  higk  moiiiit«io,  «aUtd  deT<nil^  iir  i 
4€p9ttment,  is  fotiml  aii^itnmedse  q^iaHtit^  of  stoiiei^,  wfaidhr 
ftx  tb«  atfedtion  and  cmciM  the  tfsliofft^iMitt  06  the Wf«1Ier«. 
Tbey  spread  fooi^the  coti4<>tir  of  thie  tfooataia^  lUid  diacd*- 
iMr  tMMny  circufep  itielosured.  Their  fbrni  andi  appeavaiictr 
stew  thai  they  bave  si^rved  tb»  wilL<i  and  buildings  ;  ttaaugtv 
m$mf  of  t!&«fw  would  be  rejeeted  by  thrmodie«i  masons ftom 
tteeccvmit^  af  Aidr  ske«  tJiid^,  fhaic  soattemd  masses 
m*e  diteovsred  tba  rematiM  of  imlt^  of  tviriciH  l^ber  fonncflfc  1^ 
f  artj  and  which  ans  high  enough  «tbii»t«  the  stir&ce'  of  dta 
Mund  to-  shew  t^  fom^  eMeml^  atidHstmetdrt  of  th«  ecK-* 
Itf es»  Tbe  w«H^  arr  in  general  a'  ya?d  of  a  yffi^dl  and?  4  half 
tfticfe;  The  stones  are  often  wtVi  sqtmredi  and'  ad^ao^ml  to 
aach^ber^  fto  a»ta  produce  solidity  &f  st)'uot«r^v  The  «»> 
temkes-af  the  walla  are  in  some  pla<^  fiU^  tip  with  eartb 
attd  day.  Of  the  edifices  some  are  roiitid ,  adief»  9tfBa9& ; 
aaoue  ave  oblongs  and*  e^en  oval  ^  om  esitnenii^* 

Tliougk  the  mo^t  antienl^  inhabitama  «f ^  Oatu^  of  wliom 
atvf  tnace  ia  fomd  ia  History,  do  iia6»appea#y  Jrawttea-Mot* 
'Bumeots  whiah  M<  Baraiiow  has*  deoamad^  »  ha^t  fawt& 
any  aoasiderabie  progr-ets  in-  tbe  aifta^  }«ei^  they  seem  W 
lU^baati'  less  rude  and  barbarcmi^  cbiMf  laecttrnfootysop- 
posed.  Tbey  bad^ad^an<^bi*yMd  th^t^St^  tveiimenig  oi 
aamga  IWa^  bat  thaip  progvessi  waa  soon  ince^naipted  by  fo^ 
aeign  wn^^  wbiehi  left  little  moi^  of  1^  6ek%  Hkm  At 
mrnkd'.  Sueh^are  the  lActsmtadei^c^  htiman  ttnag^  !  mkiph^ 
luiwiivatf  ilfey  may  etcite  oa^  regret,  oagb^  Ml  to  dittmmb 
#iur  vaneraiioA  for  tfim  who^  ia^  ordsv  to  defatdioar  chau^oi 
«>abighar  d<e>9tiiiyi  bus  permiujied  ffotbidg  lil^  itaactMabte 
atability^in  this  pi^aeut  worid. 

Akt.  Ain.— Protof  c^wi  o£  a  National.  JftUftutiotu,  to.  fia 
estahSshcd  in  inc  UniUd  SiaUs.  ftvo.  Wasmngkoa. 
1808, 

AS  labadrersin  the  viney«frt8  of  Kt^riitat^;  .ahdeagh*  Ittt 
#smtfbptyrti^o;f  tt^riefr'aflydra^frer^^ftitf^la'  oui*  iftM^ 
we  siiWi^yr«joi<eis  tA  ««iy  evtsfll  KWily  ttj  prowotte*  tlfe  bwl 
ilitec««t9 crf'saiefKie,  atid of  coursis^  the  beat ioter^sts: of  ibam 

Wetherefore  bnil,  with  pteasaVe^  tfee  dawn  of  pftWIe 
iatour  and  pr0(l*adOFf^  titat^  appda^  to*  b<f  ilow  o^^ 
among  ear  tirMs^att^ntrc  ^ibi^,  \xpnn  estabKsbments> 
Wtoiclt  may,  not  imfivcfp^\f,  he  tenherf  t*e  foWlttirta  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  thesourees  of  litarafy  aotf  seieiUjHc 
kbpftmnient. 
.  We  h«¥e  sbaia  mmm  t&  Mi^Yt  tbrt  otnr  cc^  ^  tJ* 
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work  b^foV^  as,  is  the  only  one  at  present  in  Erif^and,  arid' 
though  il'be  cottlrary  to  our  general  custoni,  to  notlci*  vi^e 
'  prbspectmes/  yet  this  appearing  in  a  very  unusttal  charact^v, 
a$  il^sohie  measure  sanctioned  by  the  gbv^rnment  ctf  aA* 
opuletft,  extensive,  and  rapidly  incrfeasing  nation,  we  havfe 
thought  i(  bul*  duf^' to  introdlice  it  td  our  readers;  not  at- 
tpg^ther  as  a  literary  work,  but  more  particularly  as  a'strt)- 
jdct  df  interesting  consideration,  mbsft  intinrately  cortnected 
Asti^Vthe  progress  ancf  impi'ovement  of  ktie  human  ititet- 
lect. 

The  association^  of  nuniei*ofis  meti  of  sfclericb  and  Htei'a- 
tiire  into' indivkloal  bodies,  possessing  a  specit?*  of  organic 
itdtiori,  fiitid  acting  in  a  corporate  capacity,  fot  the  jiurpoies' 
dfadvfincidg  n^etul  knowledge,  encoaragirigacnd  perfecting 
new  discoveries,  and  extending  the  benefit  and  increasiiig 
the  lUMlty  of  thii  arts  and  sciences,-^hokls  a  distinguished^ 
tank  among  the  irtlportant  discoveries  of  modern  tfmes.* 

The  schools  and  Jicademies*  (if  we  may^fo  term  theiti)  of 
the  ancient  phjibsophers  had  little  or  nd  sittiilarlty  to  the 
modern  fesiabli^hmentsy  Which,  sirice  th^  revival  of  letters^ 
Itai'^e  beeh  formed  in  most  of  th^  large  cities  of  Europe 
tinder  the  rlanleB  of  soriefiies,  academies,  instituirons;  and 
perhaps  \Ve  may  add,  universities.. 

But' vrtiile  w^  readily  allow  the  itnpottdftde  and  mffity  of 
these  corporate  bodfes,  we  cannot  bat  observe  that  th(6* 
Weakness  a«d  imperfection  of  li a tu re  appears  but  the  mxSre 
visible  from  the  hopes  and  expectations,  which  such  pronlis- 
ing  and  plausible  theories  hold  out  to  public  admiratibn. 
We  mean  not  to  enter  the  fields'  of  polemic  diviniTy  ;  but* 
merely  to  notice  an  obvious  and  undpuBted  fact. 
.  >4niodividual  projects  a  {Jlati  of 'combined  Operation  em- 
bracing thc^jointefibrts,  talents  and  acquirements  pf  na-^ 
mefous  <}ihm  individuals.  He  adorns  his  ideU  stfuctnre 
With,  all  the  ornaments  of  an  exuberant  imagination,  and' 
^mbelfislies  it  with  the  glowing  tints  of  a  fancied  perfection. 
Heeilber  forgets,  or  fears  to  remember,  that  the  instruments^ 
he  has  to  employ,  and  the'  agents  that  are  to  execute  the' 
Various  brandies  of  his  plan,  are  men,  the  drfeatures  of 
caprice,  interest  and  passion,  jlo  soonfer  therefore  does  the 
dazzling  brilliancy  of  a  first  conception  subside,  thah  the' 
itnbecillity  of  all  human  productrons  begins  to  appear. 
With  the  accumulation  of  learning  arid  aggregation  of 
wisdom,  the^  irascible  and  cOneupiscibie  passions  are  a1s(y 
brought  together,  and  their  influence  is  unhappily  found 
t6  impede,  and  in  some  irtsiaiices  entirely  to  counteract,  tHef 
united  exertions  of  integrity,  wisdom,  and  learnhig. 
Dr.  Johnson  \^ui,  with  much  saga<;ity  and  profound  ac- 
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quaintaoce  with  human  nature^  observed  respecting  acad^-* 
naies  for  ibe  improving  of  language,  '  Ad  academy  could  be 
expected  to  do  but  little;  if  an  acadeuiician's  place  were,  pro- 
fitable, it  would  be  given  by  interest;,  if  attendance  were 
gratuitous,  it  would  be  rarely  paid,  and  no  man  would  en- 
dure the  least  disgust.  Unanimity  is  impossible,  and  debate 
would  separate  tne  assembly/ 

This  observation  is  in  a  certain  degree  applicable  to  all 
the  academies,  institutions,  and  societies,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

Those  in  our  own  metropolis  certainly  are  productive  of 
very  considerable  b'enetits  to  society;  but  a  peep  into  the 
interior  of  most  of  them  wquld,  we  fear,  justify  the  paijti- 
cular  application  of  all  our  foregoing  general  Hints. 

Persoual  considerations,  and  personal  interests,  not  only  , 
suffered* to  enter   into  competition  with,  but  absolutely ^,^ta-. 
counteract  and  defeat  the  public  and  general  good   of  , the 
establishment:     undue    influence  of  an .  enterprij^ing    in-» 
dividual,  or  of  an  active  junto :   remissness  and   tite|^  in. 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  and  offices  undertaken   \wRbut 
remuneration ;  or  a  perversion,   direct  or  indirect,  of   the 
funds  where  officers  are  paid ;   and  what  is  perhaps   a  more 
prevalent  cause  of  injury  than  any  otiier,  a  spirit  of  male- 
volent jealousy,  that  contravenes  the  best  measures,   misin- 
terprets the  best  in  ten  tinned  suggestions,  carps   and  cavils^ 
at  the  most  judicious  propositions,  and   opposes  the  wisest 
regulations,  when  not  originating  with  itself,  and  according 
.  with  its  own  petty  and  personal   views,  or  when    likely  to 
produce  an   impression   in   favour   of  the    individuals  thai 
are  the  objects  of  its  intrifijuing  hostility* 

It  is  a  lamentable  consideration,  that  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence, virtue,  and  happiness  should,  in  an  age  calling  itself 
aifightenedf  and  in  a  country  calling  itself  Christian,'  be  ob- 
structed by  such  disgraceful  impediments. 

We  are  not  ignorknt  that  these  general  charges  might 
without  much  difficulty  be  stibstantiated  by  an  induction  of 
particulars  ;  but  we  had  rather  leave  that  task  to  more  pow- 
erful censors  :  trusting  that  this  slight  notice  may  not  be 
without  its  beneficial  effects,  by  apprizing  these  public 
bodies  that  their  aberrations  are  sometimes  noticed  from 
a  quarter  and  in  a  manner  the  Igast  expected  :  should  such  a 
persuasion  induce  a  more  circumspect  attention  iti  the  di^* 
chargeof  gratuitously,  but  Voluntarily  undertaken  obliga-, 
tions,  as  well  as  in  the  duties  of  remunerated  officers,  Ve» 
.Miall'  feel  a  sincere  satisfaction  in  having  hazarded  these  fevi^ 
observations. 
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We  should  then  hope  never  in9rje  to  witness  the  rejection 
(by  an  almost  self -created  junto)  of  a  judicious  and  liberal 
measure,  because  an  injudicious  and  illiberal  one,  originat- 
ing with  them,  had  not  been  adopted. 

vVe  should  still  hope  to  see  the  times  when  councils  will 
tiot  think  it  a  just  assertion  of  their  authority,  lo  defeat  the 
best  purposes  of  their  formation:  when  prgfessors  and  lec- 
turers will  not  think  it  any  derogation  of  their  dignity  to 
iearn  id  read  :  when  intelligent  and  active,  but  unassumin^a: 
members  may  not  be  disgusted  and  driven  from   the  board 
by   an    aspiring  and  ^^dictatorial    manager:    when     com- 
mittee-men will  not  thmk  it, a  sufficient  discharge  of  their 
duties  to  permit  their  names  to  appear  in  prospectuses;   or 
conceive  it  necessary  to  attend  the  meetings  only  to'embar-    \ 
rass  the  proceedings  by^useless,  if  n^ot  injurious  quibblinq;: 
when  treasurers  will   think  it  an.  obligation  of  their  office 
to  know  something  of  the   accounts  ot  the  establishment: 
jvben    secretaries  will  not  be  offended  should  it  fall    to  theit 
Jot  to  have  a  few  letters  to  write:   and  when  men  may  as- 
sociate for  the  purposes  ^of  science,  charity,  or  literature,  - 
without  havkag  their  designs  thwarted  by  inefficient  officers  ; 
therr  proca^dings  betrayed  and  misrepresented  bjf  gossiping 
collectors;  or  their    characters  traduced   and    vilified  by 
impertiqent  librarians. 

The  extent  of  the  projected  establishments  is  thus  stated: 

*  Two  distinct  objects,  which  in  other  countries  have  been 
kept  asunder,  may  and  ougl^t  to  be  united ;  they  are  both  of  great 
national  importance,  and  by  being  embraced  in  the  same  institution 
they  will  aid  each  other  in  their  acquisition.  These  are  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  by  associations  of  scientific  men,  and  the 
dissemination  of  its  rudiments  by  the  instruction  of  youth.  The 
first  has  been  the  business  of  learned  corporations,  such  as  the 
Aoyal  Society  of  London,  and  the  National  Institute  of  France ;  th» 
second  is  pursued  by  collections  of  instructors,  under  the  names  of 
universities,  colleges,  academies,  4c.'     pp.  1.  % 

The  author's  opinion  oT  the  present  stale  of  science,  how:. 
event  may  stimulate  the  exertions  of  his  intended  body 
cprporate,  is  not  very  complimentary  to  the  labours  of  the 
learned  associations  th^t  have  long  existed  in  Europe. 

MVe  are  sensible  that  maoy  of  the  sciences,  physical  as  well  as 
moral," are  very  Htde  advanced  :  some  of  them,  in  which  we  seen, 
tojiave  made  cor)s«dcrable  progress,  are  yet  so  uncertain  as  to 
leave  itdoubtful  whether  even  their  first  principles  do  not  remain 
to  be  discovered  :  and  in  all  of  them,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  as 
tothe  mo  le  of  familiansing  their  results,  and  applying  them  to  the 
useful  arts  of  hfe,  the  true  object  of  all  labour  i^ad  research/  p.  9. 
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In  the  foltowiog  remarks  we  admit  the  fact  but  deny  tb^ 
^reasons  assigned: 

'  Researches  in  literature,  to  whic))  may  be  wiM  t^ose  hi  mor 
rait*  goverDment  and  laws,  are  so  vague  in  tUeif  nature,  and  bave 
lieen  so  little  uiethodised,  as  scarcely  to  have  obtained  .^be  oi^^ie  6>f 
sciences.  No  man  bas>  denied  tbe  importance  of  these  pursuits j; 
though  the  English  nation,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  so  many 
useful  things,  ha»  not  thought  proper  to  give  them  that  consistency 
und  standing  among  the  objects  of  laudable  ambition,  to  which  they 
are  entitltd.  Men  the  most  eminent  in  their  studies  have  not  been 
members  of  their  iearned  associations.  Locke,  Berkiey,  Pope^ 
Hnme,  Rober^on,  Gibbon,  Adam  Smifh,  iind  Blacksione,  were 
never  admitted  i^ito  the  Royal  Society.  This  is  doubtless  mving 
to  the  nature  of  their  government,  ihough  the  government  itself  exerts 
no  influence  in  these  elections!'     p«  11. 

The  author's  opinion  of  the  influence  gfthe  fine  arjts  offers 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  and  manqer  in  which  this  pr^p 
spectus  is  drawn  up. 

*  There  is  rib  doubt  but  the  fine  arts,  both  in  those  who  ciiltivatf, 
and  those  who  only  admire  thera,  open  and    expand   the  mind  to 
great  ideas.     They  inspH'e  liberal  feelings,  create  a  harmony  pf  tem- 
per favourable  to  a  sense  ufj^ust ice,  and  a  habit  of  moderation  in 
our  social  intercourse.  •  By  increasing  the  circle  of  our  pleasures, 
they  moderate  theii4ensify  with  which  plf»asures.not  dependant  on 
them  would  be  pursued.     In  proportion  a§  they  multiply  our  wants 
they  stimulate  our  industry,  they  diversify  tjie  objects  of  .our  am- 
bition, they  tarnish  iievv  moiives  for  a  constant  activity,  of  mind  an^ 
body,  highly  favourable  to  the  health  of  both.  The  encouragecoent  of 
k  taste  for  elegant- luxuries,  discourages  the  relish  for  lu^uri^  th«f 
are  gross  dnd  sensual,  debilitaung  to  the  hody,  and  demoi;^lizjlag  to 
the  mind.     These  last  it  must  be    acknowledged  arc  prevailing  la 
our  country  i  they  are  perhaps  the  natural  growt^i  of  do^p^sti/c  af- 
ftuenefe  and  civil  liberty^     The  government,    howjever  miid  and  pa- 
ternal, cannot  check  them  by  di  rect  application.of  its  powers,  wUhoul 
improper  encroach ments  on  the  liberty  and  affluence  that  give  them 
birth.  ,  But  a  taste  for  the  elegant  enjoyments   which  spring  from 
the  culture  of  the  fine  arts,  excites  passions*  not  so  irresistible,  but 
that  they  are  easily  iscpi  within  the  limits,  which  the  means  of  eacii 
indiCidui*!  will  pre;icribe.     It  is  the  fViendiofmprals^nd  of  health, 
it  supposes  a  certaip  degree  of  mformjition,  ^j^  it  nc.c^itate^ liberal 
instruction.'     p   18  aivd  J 9, 

We  have  not  elsewhere  met  wjth  an  account  of  the  ia- 

fetitutions  for  the  promotion  of  science,  literature  and  arts  in 

the  French  .capital^  so  cphdenst^d  as  ihat  gtvefi  in  this;  aod 

as  it  also  notices  o^r  own  metPopoUs,   we  think  the  extract 

.    jiiay  not  be  ,uim<?c^plaWe  to  oiir  readt&r«j 
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royal  society  for  t^  scieoce^ ;  thojugb  inep  of  meat. in  otber  Uai;w<i 
labors  9t^  uUsifisofitL^Jn  F^aoce  the  twx>  cl  w«»pf  emin«nl  meiy  wbo 
p«rtue  tbe  itciences  a^id  the  arts^re  united  in  the  ^^on»l  >[nsti^ute* 
Resides  ihese,  and  besides  the , colleges  and  Ainurj&rsUiQs*  ti^v%>fixisXs 
in  each  of  those  counjUi^s  a  v^rie^ty  of  ins^tu^ons  useful  in  their  dif- 
ferent objects,  and  highly  irondncive  to  the  general  mass  of  public 
aimprovemept«  as  well  as  to  fdvAte  instruction* 

*  The  Fw^cb  gar^nhften^oppMrt^ 

•  I,  The  School  f^  Mm^»  a,n/exjensiycestablirfiinent;  where  is 
l^seserved  a  coilectiao^f  specimens  from  all  thesviaej^y  wrought  and  . 
unwrought,  that  are  known  to  exist  in  that  country;  where,  with 
ihe  free  use  of  a  labo^tory,  lectures  Ajce  giv^n  gratis  one  day  in  the 
Meek  far  nine  months  in  theyear^  a«^  ivbexe  yoAng  n»en  receive 

'  what  is  called  a  mineralogical  education.  At  this  place  thepraprie- 
tor  of  a  mine,  wl^ther  of  metals,  .^oalSy'or  other,  vaiuai;>le  fipssils^ 
,m^y  hate  them  examined  withi>ut  ejXipense.;  and  hexe  be  can ^^yp^p^ 
Jor  an  able  and  scifiiiific  artisit,  jrecommeudfKi  by  the  professors,  ^ 
be  the  conductor  of  his  works,  as  well  in  th(f  engineering  as  tlie  m^* 
tallargical  br^a&cb  ' 

'2-  The  School  4if  ll(iit4s  and  Btri4gffi ;  whos^  title  oi^t  to  ex* 
tend  likewise  ^o  canals,,  riyer  navigation  and  bydqa^ic  arcbitectuKe  ; 
isince  it  embraces  all  these  objects.  liere  are  ptresetrved  models  and 
drawings  pf  all  ^e  great  works,  aad  many  of  thjt  abogrtive  at^* 
tempts,  in  ihese  branches  of  bjusiness.  U  is  a  curious  and 
jMseful  cflllf^ctipn.  This>e^bli^ment  ^>o  maiWains  its  prx^e^sot^, 
who  give  lectures  ijcati^  and  produce  Amoi^  ^tlicir  pupils  th^  ajblcH 
^raftjimen  and  oivil  eugiiieei^t  ready  to  be  ^mplpyed  where  t^e  pub- 
lic service  or  private  enter pri^  may  requir-e* 

•  S.Ti€CQn9(ermtoryof4rfs;  m^nii\g  ti^e, useful  arts AT\d  trades. 
This,  in  apt>earance,is  ^  vast  Bab<^  f4  matei^als.;  consisting  of  ttools« 
models  an,d  eatke  imat^hineS)  anp<e<^t  and  mi^errf^,good  4nd  bad.  For 
it  is  often  useful  to  preserve  for  ii^petctHVB  a  had  ,u)#cbine«  The  pro- 
^*Si$^  ^Kplaitns  ^  s^eason  vby  it  did^t  aosw€x|he  |)S]rpose  ;  -and 
tliis  either  prevejDtis another  per/Ston  irom  ^p^ing  his  time^udmou^y 
jn  purstjliit  of  the  same  ii9tpractica:U»  scheme.,  w  it  #uay  lead  his 
mind  tiO  some  ingc^uitous  invitation  to  xiynedy  the  ide/ect  and  mitrke  it 
ft  useful  object.  Here  is  a  f^rofcss^  for  ^^plainii^  the  use  of  the 
machtnes,  and  |oi-j8idipg  the  minister  in  dischar^ng  th^^duiiesaf  the 
patent  office.  Uer^  likewise  several  trades  are  f:;arried  on,  aud  per- 
aous  are  taught  gratis  <the  use  of  the  tiK^s  by  practice  as  well  as  by 
Jkctures.  J- 

^  4#  Tie  Musam  of  NMturfll  HiUffry^  This  consists  W"  a  .bataaical 

^irdan,  an  extemiv«*  «s«nagfi.ry,  or  coliectioip  of  wild  animals,  «nd 

,    Jbrge  ciahiue|«  of  'jniuenals^    'i'«>,^hjs  ii^titutiun  ane  attached  several 

^Q^essorshij^;f»nd>;aui)e6afFi&  ^^liUion every  .branch  of  natural  hi^ 

ipiy.     \  .  , 

^  S.The  Mwetm  ijr.<in^«;  lufiwwqg.the  fij>e  ar4s.    Tius.isAa 

'  ftchool  ^  painti^,  ^»ta^i^^ry,  mu^  &p^     Thejgreatsflendoir  of 

^  |itiNb^^ito^»(  ^fHmi^  cbieli/  i^  its  vast  g^iy  pf  piau^es,^  aM 
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'Sts  awftil  synod  of  sTaftues.  These  «re  ts  far  beyond  description  as 
they  arc  above  companson.  Since,  to'the'cotlectiom  of  the  kings  of 
France,  the  government  has  added  so  man^  of  the  best  productions 
of  Italy,  Flanders  and  Holland,  there  is  no  other  assemblage  Oft  he- 
work^  of  art  where  students  can  be  so  welh  accoraiAodaied  witH 
variety  and  excellence,  to  excite  their  emulation  and  form  their 
taste. 

^  0.  The  National  Jbibrary.    This  collecti on  is  1  ikewise  iniparalle1e«l 
|>oth  for  the  number  and  variety  of  works'it  contains  ;  having  about ^ 
five  hundred  thousand  volumes,  'r[\  print  and  manuscript;  besides  all 
of  value  that  is  extant  in  maps,  charts,  engravings;  and  a  museum 
of  coins,  medals  and  inscriptions,  ancient  and  modem. 

'*  8.  The  Mint ;  which  is  a  scientific,  as  well  as  a  latloratorial  es- 
tablishment ;  where  lectures  are  given  in  mineralogy,  metallurgy  and 
chemistry; 

*  9.  Tke  MiUtary  School^  where  field  engineering,  fortification, 
gunner}',  attack  and  defence  of  places,  and  the  branches  ofmathe-c 
inatics,  necessary  to  these  sciences,  are  taughfc^  by  experienced  mas^ 
Jers.  .  ^  . 

*  10.  The  Prytaneitm ;  which  is  an  ex<fe|!f  nt  school  of  general  scr^* 
ence,  more  especially  military  and  nautical;  bqt  it  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  what  are  called  enfans  de  la  patrie^  children  of  the  coon- 
try,  or  boys  adopted  by  the  government,  and  educated  at  the  ptiblic 
expense.  They  are  geiierally  those  whose  fathers  have  died  in  the 
public  service.  /  But  this  distinction  is  often  conferred  on  others, 
f  hfough  particalar  favor.  The  school  is  supplied  With  able  instnicr 
tors ;  and  the  pupils  are  very  ni^mepous.  They  are  taught  to  con* 
sider  themselves  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  country,  as 
is  indicated  both  by  their  own  appellation  and  that  of  their  seminary. 

11.  The  Colkge  of  France  retains  all  its  ancient  advantages,^  find 
'  has  been  improved  by  the  revolution. 

12.  The  School  q/'Jfc£fe'c^»f,  united  with  anatomy  and  si^rgery, 
is  in  able  hands,  and  well  conducted. 

13i  The  Veterinary  School ^  where  practical  an^  scientific  les^ 
sons  are  given  on  the  constitiition  and  diseases  of  animals. 

14.  The  Observatory  is  an  appellation  still  retained   by  an  emi- 
nent school  of  astronomy,  though  its  impolrtance  has  grown  far    . 
beyond  what  is  indicated  by  rts   name.     It  publishes    the  annual' 
work  called  la  connaissance  des  terns  ;  a  work  nbt  only  of  national, 
but  of  universal  utility  for  navigator^  and  asironomers. ' 

15.  Another  institution  whose  functions  have  outgrown  its  name  if 
the  Bureau  of  Longitude,  It  not  only  offers  premiums  for  discoveries, 
tending  to  the  greatobject  of  finding  an  easy  method  of  ascerta'^n- 
ing  the  longitude  at  sea,  and  judges  of  their  merit,  but  it  is  ^Ibe 
encourager  and  depositary  of  all  nautical  and  geographical  vdiscp* 
veries,  andin  conjunction  with  the  school  of  astronomy,  end  tha$ 
f>f  natural  history,  it  directs  and  superintends  such  voyages  ofif 
discovery  as  the  government  chooses  to  undertake. 

i6.  The  last  public  establishment  for  liberal  instnic^ion,  that€ 
ihiall  mention  in  the  capital|  though  not  the  only  rem&iiuDg^'Qe  tlui^ 
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fOA^th^Xifitaiedf  \u  the  Poipticknic  School.  This,  for  tbe  vaneyr 
.  of  sciences  Uiaght,  tbe  degree  of  previous  attainment  ir^cessary  for 
admission,  the  eminent  talents  of  the  professors,  aiid  the  high  state 
of  ^udiiion  to  which  the  pupils  are  carried,  is  doiihtless  th(^  first 
institution  in  the  wddd* 

^  Besides  the  public  foundations,  established  and  partly  supported 
by  the  government,  there  is  a  variety  of  private  associations  for  col- 
lecting and  diffusing  inforntation,  such  as  agricultiiral  societies,  a 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  ano* 
jther^  which  thuiigh  neither  scientific  nor  literary,  is  a  great  encon* 
rager  of  literature.  It  is  a  charitable  fund  for  giving  relief  to 
indigent  authors,  and  to  their  widows  and  orphan^. 

*  The  Lyceum  of  Arts,  as  a  private  society,  merits  a  distinguisbci 
place  ia  this  hasty  1*6 view  of  the  lil^er^l  establishments  ip  farit^ 
This  foundation  belongs  to  a  number  of  proprietory,  who  draw  rio 
other  advantage  from  it.than  the.  right  of  attending  tlje  lectures,  and 
of  using  the  laboratory,  reading  room ^,  library  and  philosophlc^d 
apparatus*  It  employs  able  professors  in  all  the  sciences,  jn  tech- 
nology, in  literature,  and  in  several  modern  languages.  It  ^dmits  an* 

-  nual  subscribers,  who  enjoy  these  advantages  during  the  year  ;  and 
it  is  particularly  usehil  to  strangers  and  tp  young  men  from  the 
provinces,  who  might  otherwise  employ  their  leisi^re  hours ,  in  Iqss 
pro^table  amusements, 

*  IT,  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  England;  vre 
are  less  particular  than  in  those  of  her  neighbours,  it  'will  not  be 
for  want  of  respect  for  her  institutions ;  but  because  most  of  th^ 
are  betterknown  in  this  country,  and  some  of  them  similar  tp  those 
we  have  described.  Her  universities  and  colleges,  her  numeroui . 
agricultural  societies,  her  society  of  arts  andmanufactures,  her  royal 
society,  royal  academy,  royal  observatory,  British  museum,  mfl(- 
line  and  military  academies,  her  society  for  exploring  the  interior 
of  Africa,  her  mi^ionary  society,  and  her  board  of  longitude,  are 

*  probably  familiar  to  most  of  the  readers  of  this  prospectus,  Syc 
shall  particularise  only  two  or  three  others,  v/hich  being  of  recept 
Jate,  are  probably  less  known, 

*  The  Literary  Fund,  for  the  refief  of  indigent  authors  and  their 
families,  is  an  institution  of  extensive  knd  increasing i)eneficencer  it  ^ 
is  pot  merely  a  charitable  but  a  patriotic  endowment,  and  its  influ- 
ence n|ust  extend  to  other  nations  and  to  posterity.  For  an  author 
pf  merit  bqlongs  to  the  world  at  large,  his  genius  is  not  the  property 
of  one  age  or  nation,  but  the  general  heritage  of  all.  When  a  fund 
like  this  is  administered  by  men  of  discernment  and  fidelity,  worthy 
of  their  trust,  as  the  one  in  question  certainly  is,, lending  its  aid 
to  all  proper  objects,  without  regard  to  party  or  system,  whether 
in  politics,  science  or  religion,  it  gives  independance  to  literary  pur- 
suit!. Men  who  are  fpstered  by  it,  or  feel  a  confidence  that  they 
may,  in  case  of  need,  partake  of  its  muniticiince,  become  bold  in  the 
developement  of  useful  truths;  tihey  are  not  discouraged  by  the. 
dread  of  opposing  thd  opinions  of  vulgar  minds,  whether' amo^g 
pismbers  of  the  goverumea(  or  powerful  individuals*  .  ' 
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David  WilliiuMt ;  whoae  luminoot  wrUtngs,  as  well  M«tber  M>eanr9 
in  favour  of  liberty  and  morale^  are  well  known  in  ilm  cofHHry .  tit 
was  a  new  attempt  to  utilise  the  gifts  ^f  fortune,  and  ^e  «ffiirts 
of  timid  merit.  It  was  not  till  after  many  years  of  exeoion^ky  ks  ps* 
triotic  founder,  that  the  institution  assumed  a  vigorous  exi4teTice» 
Vcame  rkh  by  the  doualions  of  the  opulent,  and  popijdar  from  the 
fibtronage  of  the  first  names  in  ^e  kingdom.  U  was  from  this  fwnd 
that  the  one  of  a  similar  nature  in  Paris  was  copied  ;  but  the  liLttef 
is  hitherto  iar  inferior  to  the  former,  both  in  its  endowments  arad  Scs 
Activity. 

^  On  the  other  hand  the  R^a/  ItuHMiom  and  the  jMtd^M  Im^ 
$Hiou  have  been  cqpM  from  the  Lyceum  in  Pacis.  But  in  tWesa 
instances  tiie  copies  have  already  e<)uaUed,  df  not  ^rpussed,  ^ 
original.' 

It  appears  lo  us  somewhat  rcmarfcabl^  that  W€  >hoviW  see 
in  a**fbreien  publication  the  first  pi^te^  tiotiq)^  of  Jibe  JUUe? 
jary  Fun^^  that  appears  to  us  ih  ^any  tf>l©rable  degJTC^  Iv^hhw- 
p'rehend  the  puriposes  ^nd  appi^ciate  the.pQ8$ibie  and  fona- 
bable  benefits  of  that  truly  patriotic  and  interesltng  esta- 
Uisbin^ nt.    W^  fully  agree  uriUi  this  aooayinoits  «utbor  i^ 
l^is  liberal  yiew  of  its  necessary  effects  irfaiUt  4t  <)Oq  tin  ties  ^ 
%e  admin istejped  with  disoerauietit  and  fidelity  ^  indeed   its 
present  eircumstances    seem   peculiarly    auspicious.     The 
loyal  and  illustrious  patronage  it  now  enpoys,  has  a  natural 
and  powerful  tendency  to  dissipate  all  doubts  and  miscon- 
ceptions respecting  its  views  and  ultimate  purposes,  and  bj 
ah  engagine  and  powerful  attraction   to'  associate  patrician 
dignity^  and  commercial  wealth  in  the  active  f rotection  9f 
genius^  liltr^ture,  and  science. 

Whilst  we  also  fully  agree  witb  our  apihoff  m  bi>  coni-r 
Hiendation  of  the  Koyal  Tus^itutioo  andjhe  JLiondoQ  Iwii- 
tution^  we  cannot  omit  this  opperl^nity  of  ioffering  aief 
biut^  relative  to  some  oireumstanoes  ia  ibc  cooduetoftbe 
fornier  of  these  est^isduaeots.  it  anpeara  4o -tis  libat  ^e 
lioyal  Institution^  though  siill  nerj'  deserv^fy  an  o^SQect  ^f 
popul^  favour^  has  in  a  great  fB€f«^ure  abandoMd  the  oi'ig^ 
iisJ  and  avowed  purpose  of  its  formation ;  it  is  witAi  mudi 
regi^  that  we  bear  very  general  complaints  thattheacJtanc^ 
meni  of  science,,  and  diffusion  of  useful  lcnowled|^  appear 
to  be  no  longer  jhc  leading  purposes  of  tiie  institution.  If 
the  regulations  of  ndnr^ssicui  be  allowed  to  ofkj^  a  proper  cwr 
'  terion  of  (he  principles  tha(  influeuce  ilve  philo^fj^bers  v^ho 
form  them,  the  public  may  be  led  lo  suppose  ib#4  tj^^  lo«e^f 
wenllh  has  takeii  pjage  oi  tb^  love  of  wi^dpin  ;  ,akp4  tJM^it 
is  a  much  greater  object  with  tt^^e^i  itO  fWm^ppMl«Qi^8l«: 
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'  ^    *  '     '  -•» 

^r^  aad  to  ^Uomtne  vitb  the  idvip;oratiiig  Iteams  of  «<»eiioet 
the  labourt  of  iadustry,  tbe  aciivky  of  yooih^  wd  the  geM^  ^ 
ja\  habits  of  social  ^d  doipestlc  U(e. 

When  His intiniatdd  that  this  mast  be  a  random  and  iin* 
founded  oharge,  it  is  then  asicec)^  What  are  we  to  infer  from 
the  admission  fee  being'Bxed'so  high  as  necessarily  to  exclude 
\>y  far  the  greater  part  of  4 he  professed  votaries  of  science  ? 
Wihat  must  we  thinly  of  the  farther  restrictions  imposed  ^m 
^hose  whose  pecuniary  ability  has  admitted  them  over  the 
privileged  tbredsold  of  wealth  f  Many,  \^hose'Iove  of  wisi* 
fiom  induced  them  to  subscribe,  and  whose  previous  attain** 
inentj  enable  them  ito^rolit  by  the  higher  4i^layg  of  &ei«n^ 
^fic  proficiency, have  itnot  in  thbir  power  to  attend  all4he 
lectures,  nor  do  ibey  find  it  accessary^  unwilling '4ojdeny 
themselves  the  means  of  attending  discussions  on  particular 
!branches  of  knowledge,  they  take  a  subscriber'^  <^'ard,  biit 
this  card  beibg  restricted  to  hi3  own  pevsonal  use,  the  diffii'- 
sion  of  science  is  unnecessarily  limited.     The  initiatory 
lectures,  and  those  parts  of  the  subjects  neces^ry  to  JLx 
'.oomptetion  of  tbe  cQurse,  but  not  calculated  to  excite  the 
euniosity  of  persons  already  aoc]|uainted  with  them,  might  he 
made  much  more  conducive  to  the  promulgation  of  useful 
Icnowledge  than  they  are  at  pre^nt,  by  allowing  the  sons  or 
younger  friends  of  the  subscribers  to  attend  thie  lectures 
when  tlie  subscribers  themselves  do  not  make  use  of  their 
cards  ;  thus  the  extension  of  scientific  improvement  would 
be  greatly  facilitated — tlie  lecturers  excitea  to  exertion  by  u 
numoroiis  and  improving  auditory — and  the  splendid  and 
expensive  apparatus,  provided  by  the  institution^  employed 
to  the  most  beneficial  purposes. 

'  We  ace  not  insensible  to  tbe  inconveniences  felt  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  extraordinary  degree  of  public  curiosity  ex* 
•  cited  by  tlie  attractions  of  one  popular  lecturer ;  but  we  fully, 
and  cordially  concur  in  the  opinion  that  these  trivial  and 
temporary  inconveniences  avight  hiave  been  satisfactorily  re- 
inedied,  without  overturning  tlie  brfginal  constitution  and 
purposes  of  tfte  establishment. 

•  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  have  arisen  respect- 
ing these  points,  one  truth  4>resent3  itself  most  prominently 
and  Indispqtably.  The  utility  of  the  institution,  that  might 
have  resulted  from  a  more  general  dissemination  o.f  know« 
ledge  iti  the  sciences  is  most  materially  lessened  by  the  pre- 
sent excessive  high  price  of  admission,  and  the  system  o^ 
exclusion  now  adopted,  which  compel  the  lecturers  to  ie^hi- 
bit  their  apparatus  and  experiments,  and  to  spend  their' 
.  breath  in  too  many  instances  to  almost  empty  benches. 
'   But  hereietusnot  bemisunderstood^iioi  cfaargca^ithm** 
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coRftinlency  in  wat  we  are  aboat  tooflfert'we  mean  not.  in 
tbo  i;emote&t  degree  to- insinuate  that  tine  friore  elevated  clas- 
ses of  society  ought  notxo  be  invited  and  encouraged  to  study 
and  participate  in  the  enjoyments  of  Jiteratnre  and  science  ; 
nor  do  we  mean  to  join  in  the  injudicious,  and  incur  opinion 
illiberal  obsejTvations  that  we  hav'e  heard  respecting  the   po-* 
polar  lecturer  alluded  to  above  ;  on  the  contrary  we    think 
the  uncommoa  degree  of  public  favour  \^tli  which  bis    lec- 
tures were  received  by  a  part  of  the  community,   that   has 
geaerally  been  supposed  from  their  rank  and   education  A.o 
be  not  altogether  incapable  of -judging,  ought  to  be  const* 
dered  a«  a  proof  that  the  composition  and  delivery  ought 
not  to  be  described  under  the  flimsy   if.  not  ridiculous  cha- 
racter with  which    some  critics  have  appeare^d   anxious  to 
designate  them.     Indeed  we  cannot  but  conceive  that  lectu- 
rer to  be  entitled  to  no  small  share  of  commendation,  whose 
natural  and  acquired  powers,  in  discussing  subjects   not  ge* 
uerally    thought    to  be   very   inviting,    are    sufficient    to 
aUracl  and  (what  is  by  far  more  difficult)  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are.  frequently  called  the  gay  and  volatile 
classes  of  society.       And  surely  if  such   auditors   can    be 
induced  to  listen  with  eagerness,  to    the  dictates  of  moral 
wisdom,  and,  sit  not  only  with   patience    but    witl^   ap- 
plauding attention  for  an  hour,  whilst  some   speakers  that 
could  be  mentioned  are  not  heard  for  one  third  of  the  time 
without sopori tic  wearisomeness,   we  may  venture  to  inquire 
whether  sarcastic  and  invidious  criticisms  on   such  an  in- 
atructor  can  be  supposed  always  to  originate  in   a  pure  love 
of  decorum^  truth  and  virtue,  or  wheuier  they  may  not  have 
fcprungjVona  principles  of  a  very  difl'erent  description*.    We 
must  be  permitted  to  think  that  the  lectures  upon  instructing 
the  poor  and   reforming  the  education  of  females,  delivered 
last  spring  to  crowded  auditories,  whose  rank  and  situation  in 
K)ciely  give  their  opinions  and   habits  the   greatest  possible 
effect  upon  the  general  mapners,  were  calculated  to  produce 
more  real  <«'m(l  lasting  benefit  to  the  public  than  all  the  other 
labours  of  tiie  institution  taken  together,  ' 

if  such  auditors  can  be  induced  but  for  one  hour  to  ex- 
change the  avpcatipus  of  frivolty  and  fantastic  pleasure,  b 
•give,a  $edt.ilp  and  willing  attention  to  such  important  sub- 
jects, the  probable  effects  must  be  so  evidently  conducive  to 
decrease  in  a  large  degree  the  aggregate  of  human  misery, 
and  increase  in  an  equal  proportion  the  aggregate  of  human 
happine^s,that  opposition  to  so  useful  «ni  attempt  must  launch 
it^  sbaft,  even  if  pointed  with  the  gravity  of  pedantic 
soleipnity^  without  its  intended 'eflfect,  tdmnju^  imbelie  sm 
ictu  conjecit^ 
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But  while  wethussp^k  our  decided  sehtiments  respecting 
this  cc^lebra ted  lecturep>  we  are  not  insensible  to  his  defe^dls; 
tve  si|ppp3e  he  iays  no  claim  to  exemption  from  the  commdn  * 
lot  of  human  nature,  and  will  receivfe  with  candid  acquies-  - 
cence  6i.n  intimjatioiT  that  he  is  notmore  than  man  :    we  shall 
nol  ^nlarse  \^ith   the  minuteness  of  hyper-criticism  upon 
rninor  faults,  such  as  twisting  a  pocket  handkerchref>  a  mis- 
placed jpke,  an. unsuccessful   attempt  at  repartee,   &c,  &c. 
but  proceed  to  wbf^t  we  consider  a  very  considerable  defect. 
We.cpuld  not  but  lament  that  in  handling  some  of  'theinpi-' 
pbrtant  subjects  before  \iim,  he  confined  himself  to  ;the,  lojwr 
''  groiind  of  moral  fitness,  when  the  more  elevated  poinjs  of  re-  ' 
Velatbn  were  withiia  his  r^ach  ;   hfe  told  the  ti'Uth/ but  hot, 
the  whole  truth  ;  as  far  lis  he' went  he  had  our  cordial  ffppro- 
bation,but  we  should,  with  increased  pleasure,  have  attended^ 
him  through  the  attractive  range  of  motlVeVemanatintj  from 
gratitude  and  love;  and  which  speak  with  almost  irresistible" 
force  to  the  best  affections  of  the  heart  in   the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  In  aChristiai\country^beforean  assenibly  of  pro-^ 
fes8ingChristiaj;ls,  and  from  a  Christian  ministeV,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  arguments  artd  motives  we  have  fell luded  to  could'^ 
not  have  been  improper,  and: must  have  added  incalculable" 
weight  to  his  important  conclusions.      '  '   .- ;  .  i 

VVe  have  also  observed  with  much  satisfaction  tHat*  the 
institution' is  likely  to  draw  at  least  sorne  portion  of  the 
attentioiiof  the  learned,  to  the  undeniable  and  evident  effects 
of  what  is  called  a  good  delivery  in  reading  and  speaking:' 
hdre  we  have  indeed  much  to  say,  but  oUr  limits  compel  us 
at  present  to  be  brief.  Is  it  notah  astonishing  trdth,  that 
what  all  are  capable  of  judging  of^  and  what  all  so  decidedly, 
admire,  very  few  should  labour  to  attain  ?  in  six  hundred 
s2nators  can  we  find  a  sijitieth  part,  graceful  an^l  eloquent 
speakers  ?  In  a  country  where  a  numerous  body  is  educated* 
for  the  express  purpose  of  public  instruction,  why  are  the 
compositions  disgraced  by  an*  auk  ward  and  imperfect  into- 
nation ?  Why  are  our  pulp'its  filled  with  stupid  monotony, 
injudicious  bawling,  or  disgusting  provinciality  ?  Why  are 
discrimination,  pathos  and  devout  sensibility  bahished  froin, 
the  delivery  of  our  admirable  liturgy  ?  Why  cannot  we' 
enler  even  a  college  chapel,  in  the  very  seats  of  learning, 
without  being  disgusted  with  irreverence,  negligence,  and 
intolerabJe  contempt  of  all  just  enunciation  ?  Why  even. 
from  the  chairs  of  leartied  professors,  and  the  tabte§  of 
studious  lecturers, are  our  ears  »o  tortured  by  the  tones  and 
articulation  of  the  speakers^  that  the  attention  of  the  nlind 
is  almost  irresistibly  drawn  from  the' subject;  and  the  most 
accurate  and  highly  finished  labours  of  the  pen  lose  much 
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of  tbeir  otility  from  the  defectifv  nmoBiW  in  wbtch  tb^  s^t€ 
deliveied  f  We  caonot  now  sUgr  to  answer  thes^  <{ne6tkM# 
bnt  earnestlr  recomtnend  to  all^  whom  they  may  coficerdr 
a  due  oonfiiaeration  of  themr    / 

AkT.  XlV.^Authentuchc  DanHlhmg^  ^c, 

jlyilUntic  Rtpte^ntatioK  t^  the  Reldfitins  htttbten  England" 
end  Spain  before  and  at  the  Time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Wat  oetiveen  the  two  Powers.  Bj/  Frtd.  f*on  Uentz. 
9to.    P^rsburg.     1806. 

M,  GENT?^  bad  ceased  for  four  years  to  Ialx>ur  foi;  thef 
public^  with    the  full    conviction  that  till    some  es^ntis^ 
change  was  effected  in  the  political  system   of  Enrojtje^  it- 
would  be  useless  either  to  write  or  to  speak  on  public  affair^^ 
and  that^t  was  beneath  the  dignity  ot  a  writer  nf  bo  set  any 
'value  on  nis  own  character  to  weep  over  acts  of  oppression 
which  no  one  seemed   to  ifeel,  and   like  the  voice  ia  the 
wilderness^  to  preach  without  being  heard>  and  to  remonstrate 
without  beiDg  regarded.      I^uj;   this   cbangi  of  sentiment 
turned  no  sooner  to  have  advanced  so  far  that  it  might  bef 
publicly  mentioned  without   injuring. the  public  interest  by 
any  prei^ipitate  declarations^  than  the  author  resumed  hid  p o* 
litical  laliours,  which,  from  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  ejce- 
ctttion,  jcannot  be  indifferent  to  any  one  of  wjiatever  opinion 
lie  may  be.     When  the  present  work  was  ready  f^r  the  press 
be  made  many  uosMccessful  attempts  before  be  found  any 
Bool^seller   willing  to. undertake    the   publication. — In   the 
more  favourable  circumstances,  which  soon  af^r  appeared/ 

•  he  thougjit  it  right  to  dirett  the  attention  of  the  public  t^ 
tjie  orijgin  of. that  war  which  had  been  so  grossly  nii^repre- 
isented  by  the  enemies  of  the  British  ministry^     On  Uxe  first 

'  rtews  of  the  attack  on  the  Spanish  frigates^  appearances  were 

against  the  government  of  this:  country,  while  theisystem  of 

the  French  government,  without  any  regard,  to  facts,  was 

,  <f3rtolled  beyond  measure  in  the  official  jourpali  in  Order  to 

pervert  the  public  opinion,  and  by  iqitaling  the  minds  of 

•  people  against  their  own  governments,  to  paralyse  the  pub* 
lie  activity,  or  to  produce  a  degree  of  political  indiffereuce 
W-hich  would  be  eqjaally  destructive,  lu  his  intr9ciuction, 
which'  was  written  in  July  1805,  the  author  has  circnaMtPB^ 
tlally  unravelled  these  facts  with  great  sagacity  .and  an  iai* 
piessive  eloquence : 

Mi»y/  J5ayS^  ht,  ill  his  preftfce,  wiricll  wffS  v^rhl€fn  th%  day  he* 
f6retb^  fatal  batde  of  AuBterlttJj;  *  may  tlie  vtcibrj  of  Trafai^r 
prodaoe  thai  same  effoctt  as  the  victory  of  At^pukir  onee  proiiac* 
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«4 !  M  tli6^  i0ha  <3atry  ^miM,  be  resdy^  sa  to'  d^  i£iid«  tttey  ^ko  iii' 
other  veklAODs  -  contend  for  all  thut  is  most  dear^  be  ready  n^  eo 
live^asNeleon  died,  we  may  derive  all  the  pUos'  witji  whlck  the 
t^f^pesluouft  audacity  of  a  TobOer  threatens  the  liberty  of  £aiio|m^ 
the«  treasure  of  treasures.  Beaten* by  the  waves^  oppressed,  persecu- 
ted and  surrounded  by  raging  enemies,  w&' shall  never  be  sillMlued 
asiodg  as  we  deem  impossible  to  fall,  and  e.xcUim  *^  /usticefnuit  ie 
iriumpJtant**  till  we  outvoice  the  stori|i,  and  deserve  and  jtia 
the   victory/ 

The  luitbor^  as  thta- passage  will  shew^  by  not  ti»eatui  MB 
domii  GoIcUy  and  cttspassioaately  to  the  consideration  of  tlM$ 
qiiestiiM,  wfaiob  of  the  two  states^  England  or  Spaiovifirdti  the 
'  author  ot' the  war;   but  it  must  be  altdwed  that  he  a^^r^eates 
the'  cause   of  the  British  government*  with  a  forbe  of  argn* 
»ie»t.andan  energy  of  expression  w4)ich  are  not  eisytobe 
resisbed^ — He  considers  the   whole  interval  wbieh   iMissedi 
from  the  beginning  of  the    war    betweent  Engl»n4   ad^ 
Ermntep  to  the  (ni^lici  deelaration  of  war  between  Ettglntid 
atid  Spain  ^oder  foor  principal  epoohsy  which  Are  4e4)e#^"» 
mtded  by  certain  principal  pointsin  thetransaetieMl^^etweeft 
England  axi^  8piaio>    The  first  estiends-  to  the  o<mcliKMiMi 
of  t}He  treaty  of  subsidy  between  FnmoeifindSplHtii  in  October 
ldO$:;lAie  second   t»  tb^  change  <|f  adntif<rstralion  iii'Bi^- 
iatK}<  in  Mdj  1904  ;  the  third  to^the  orders  fof  the  6«s»  b(^ 
liletkieaeiire^agaittsb  Spain  in  Septem^r  1604;   the  foMrdi 
to  the  appeafanee  of  the  two  manifestos,  thatvof  the  Spamsb 
on Itth  December  )<8G4,  md  of  the  English  on  the  f^d«h  JsMp. 
iidOd.-^The  inferenee  which  be  drawt^  from  thbse  inquiries^ 
ifythut  neither  the  B^ilish- nor  the  Sfmoish  goyeiprnftieint  we»^ 
desiroas  of  war,  but:  that  the  hunter  was-  plunged  iotd  it  bf  thi^' 
inftueoee  of  the  French  go vernmient,   exerting  itseif  either' 
tbropgh   the  F^eneh  agent  or  tijePriwe  of  Peace,  %Yhof  #Jtli 
merelythe  tool  of  the  French  court.  The  treaty  of  S.llde|ynFfi<^ 
of  19th  August  1796^  between  Franks   and'  Spiainy  wins  ibm 
most  complete  model  of  an  unlimited  sdliaDce;  which  soem^* 
eA  absol  utely  to  i ncorporaie  the  fortunes  of  tbe  two  nation*  ;- 
and  though  it  agn^  in  its  cno$4  essential  parts   wq^ihe' 
kno^il  fmnily  ci^mpaat;  yc?t>  whereritdiflSeredj  it  waS'tbroo^*' 
eat,  bo(^  irf  tao^and  in  expressien>  more,  oppress! ver  to^Sj^oM^ 
atid  nfiore 'hostile   to  Engi<ind    than  the  antient  \maC5r* 
'fhough  the  ministry  at  the  head  of  publie  aflNt«ts>  in  this: 
country  iwthe  years  ISOSi  tSOihconjsidered  it  for  the  ihtepesC 
of  EngfeifKl  in  caseof  hostilities  between  Englandi  afidFrance^ 
tonse  the  utm«st  diUgence  to  prevent  the  Spanish  gvivern^ 
oienjE  froin  taking  any  paftln  the  ^adie^and  for  this  pnrpc^i^ 
Lotrest  that  government v^tli  qll  possible  mildness  and  in« 
dulgerioe,  so  long  as  ftance  should  uot  eneigetivaUy  call  on 
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Spain  to  fulfil  the  sti^^olatioos  of  tb^.  treaty.  -  SucAi  w^re'^tfae 
views  and  such  thespirit  which  animated  the  instrucUods  tbai 
were  tent  to  Mr.  Frere^th^  English  mm tster  at  M^drid^  on  the 
first  apprebension*of  a  new  war  with  France,  and^Ven  after 
the  conunencemedt  of  this  wan    And  dufing  this  interval 
the  Spanish  ships  laden  with  treasure  from  America^  were  per- 
mitted/at  a  very  critical  juncture  and  in  circumstAnqes  which 
would  have  fully  justified  the  capture^to  pass  without  any 
molestation,  though  the  commander  of  the  fleet  bad^   a^    a' 
nccesaary  measure  of  prudence,  received  instructions  from 
the  adm^alty  to  watcn  the  movetuents  which  weremakiog 
in  the  Spanish  harbours,   and  bv  no  "means  to  permit  anyi 
Spanish  ships  of  war  to  enter  the  pons  of  France  lor  Hoi-, 
land.       When  j  therefore,  in  a  treaty  which  was  probaWy 
signed  on  the  ll^th  October  1803,  the  Spanish,  governmeat^ 
iastead  of  the  stipulated  succours,  engaged  to  pay  to  France 
six  milltoos  of  liVre#a  tnonth,  that  is,  a,  sum  equal  to  one. 
,  third  of  the  whole  revenue  ofSpain,and  had  a^  the  san^e  time 
entered  into  j  other  engagements  very  injurious  to  £ngland, 
on  which  the  Spanish  court  refused  to  furnish  ^  any  expla- 
iie^ion,  and  when  even   Portugal  was  apprized  that  in  order 
to  avoid  en  attack  which  was  meditated  against  the  integrity  * 
of  her  dominions,  she  must  submit  to  the  annual  payment  of 
lAvelVe  millions  of  livres,  the  British  ministry  with  the  great- 
ci5t   justice  ordered  their  minister  to  protest  against  that 
transaction,  and  positively    to  declare,  Abat  it,   was  only 
the     supposition    that  the   measure  was  not  designed   to^ 
he  persisted  in,  which  could  have   prev<ented   the  king  of 
England  from  immedialeiy  resorting  to  hostilities;  and  at 
the  same  timfe  that  the  introduction  of  French  troops^  into 
the  l?panisK    territory, ,  or    the   smallest   attempt    to   ^-: 
ford  thfe  French  any  assistance  by  sea,  would  be  considered 
us  a  signal  for  immediatfe  war.     In  the  sequel,  England,  by  a, 
iK)teof  the   18th  of  February,  had-more  definitively  requir- 
ed as  th^   conditions  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities^  in  which 
i^e  was  already  justified,  as  she  had  never  either  formally  or 
tacitly  aeknowJedged  the  neutrality  of  Spain  and  the  com- 
muoication  of  the  treaty  of  subsidy,  the  cessation  of  all  pre- 
parations in  the  Spanish  ports,  and, a  prohibition  to  purchase 
English  prizes.     Only  4;he  last  article  was  on  the.£^d  Margh 
finely  conceded ; — with  respect    to  the  preparations,  tjie 
Spanish  government -endeavoured  to  elude  the  question  by. 
ambiguous  declatrationr;  aod  the  Prince  of  Peace  himselif 
declared    the    commumcaiion    of     the    subsidiary    treaty 
to  be  impossible,  as  at  the  timfe  when  it. was  concluded  tte 
Spanisi^  court  itself  bad  felt  the  neccasit)'  of  the*  nica^fei- 
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"burt  which  (Jencrai  Boumdnvllle  jieremptoriljr  forbcUi.  Witli  * 
this  answerth^  accustomed  relkiions  betwecii  the  twoT  courts 
Yv6re  properly  at  an.^nd ;  and  England  was  entitled  to  ^xw- 
cise  at  pleasure  the  right,  which  she  had  n^er  abandoned  after 
th*e   conehisro'n'  of  the  treat}'  of  subsi<Jy,  /of  immediately^ 
proceeding  tohostilifies.  '  In  the  mean  iime>  not  ohly  in  the 
West  Inilie*,  but  in  the  Havannah,  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  \ 
governor,  the ,  utmost  partiality    was  *she\vn  %a  the.  priva-  * 
teers  of  trance;   and  the  Prince   of   Peace  gave  the  clear*' 
est    pro<|f  of  hl^  unbSouddfed    servility  to  the  French  go-' 
'venamenV  whorfrom'  pr'elexls   as   insignificant  as  they  were  i 
indecent,   had  avoided  giving  any  Explanation  to  the  Eng- ' 
lish  minWtV^r  on  ficcouiit  of  a  calumnieuis  aitaclc  in  -the   Mo-** 
Bfteur;  {^5th  Mtfrch  I804,y  as  if  in  a  conversation  with  the 
Prince  offPea'ce,  he    had  on  the   part    of  England)    de- 
fended   the    prat^iice   of  assasshiation.  .•  It  is    true    that 
Mr.    Frere  rft  last    abandoned   h":s  demands/- less  on  .  ac-* 
^ount  of  his  persbtial  opinion  of  his  adversary,  than  from  * 
an  unwillingness  to;  iniplicaCe  his  goverdmier^t  ia  discussion s> 
which  Were  entirely  adverse  to  the  sentiments  wh4oh'*thejr 
^ere  known  toentjertain.     In  t'he  mean  time,  on  accounted 
the  unpleasant  cii^CunistahceS  to  which  this  tVa^saGtion  gave  •* 
ri.8e,  Mr.  Frer^  was/ no  doubt  at  bis6\vn  solicitation^recalled- 
on  the  Hch  of  July  .by  the  new  ministry,   which  came  into* 
office  oil    the   1st  of  May,    1B04.     Hence  it  is  clear,  that 
even  thiJT  mini^ry  adhered'  for  two  months  to  the  system 
which' hfid    beet^  hitherfo   observed  towards  , Spain.     But> 
when   Mr.  Frere  rh  the   beginning' of  August  took  his  de- 
j^arture  from  Spain^and  left  his  brother  as  charg6  d'affair^» 
1/ehind/and  when  Mr,  VVellesley  Pole  was  already  appointed' 
iLi  his  successor,  the  Spanish  gbvernment  continued  to  send 
trOop^  and  sailots  to  ttie  French  .fleet,  and  i^i  ttje  same  ship 
^liich  broti^u  ^i^.  Frere  hbrp'e,  undoubted- ibtejiigenoe  was 
receiv'ec)  from  Admiral   Cochrane  before  Ferrol,, of  the  pre-- 
liarations  winch    were    going   ^n    in    the  Spanish    ports.* 
fhe  British    rtiinistry   thus   convinced   that    the    Spanish* 
governnient/  seduced    or  .xoverawed^  by  the   influence. of- 
Jbrance,  entertameti  no  frienftly  designs  towards  this  covhtry^r 
ipok  the  r^ec|uisite  ineasilresforgivioga timely cbetck  to  sucii 
Bostile  operations'. On  the  V8th  and  iDih  of  September,  they 
dispatched  oi*ders  to  all  cpmmanders  of   sbips  to  captm;e 
Vbe  Spanish  registet- ships  ^hich  were  expected  from  Am'e- 
rica,  and  to  detain  ^iwem  in  a  pi ade  of  safety  till  fartbef  orr , 
dl^rs,'and  at  the  same  time  to   prevent  any  ships  ofi  wait 
from  entering,  or  fr  m  leaving'  the  harbour  of  Jrerrok.     A   • 
notification  of  these  measures  was  made  to  the  Spanish' go«  . 
rernwent,  and  thus  a;i  opportunity  was  aSWdtod  ihi^pM^^ 
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discustioM.    The  coosequeaoe  of  tbe^e  orders  w^  tbe^  €ii^ 
ngement  on  the  5tb'October  off  Cape  St.  Mjads^  fow  ^9^^ 
rroQiCadizjiQ  which foorEDglistiniajde  ao.ntock  im   Ami 
Spanish  friga.les>  of  which  three  wtge  U^w,  af|d  <me  ^mcd^ 
deotallj  blown  up*    But  thi3  renGOimter  could ^lo^^f  itself 
be  considered  as  the  occasion  of  the  wax,  since  .hf  sl  rare 
conjuncture  of  circumstances  it  was  not  kiiown  is  Maxlrid 
till  the  9th  Of  10th  of  November,  whei^  all  intercpwrse 
with  the  coujrt  of  £n^and  was  already  at  an  end.      Bat 
the  English  secretary  of  state,   who  received  thenew^on 
the  )7th  of  October,  declared  to   the  Spanish  ap^assador 
that  this  event  would  bv  no  means  put  aa  end  to>aU  fsurtber 
discussion  ;  but  that  the  English  government  were  wiUiog 
to  re-establish  the  friendly  understanding  between  the:  two 
courts,  if  Spain  would  give    satisfactory  assurances  of  her 
paci&c  intentions  by.eomixiunicaiing   the  subsidiary  treaty 
and  pqtting  an  end   to  her  niai'itiiue  pr^paratioDs.     Tl^ 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  government,  on  the  renewal  of  Uie 
negdciatiojis  with  the  English  ministry,  plainly  eviijii^d  a 
dastardly  dread  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  French 
potentate ;  since,  in  opposition  to  their  manifest  interest, 
they  not  only  did  not   seek  to  gain  time,  but  diligently 
avoided  the  discussion  }  so  that  the  issue  would  no  doubt 
-  have  been  the. same  if  the  sea-fight  had  nev^  tal^eo  place, 
and  the  orders,  which  occasioned  it,  had  nevar  been  issued. 
TheEiiglifiih  charg^  de  afiaires,  on  the  ^9th  of  September, 
had  been  prdered  first  to  insist  on  an  unre^rved   explana 
lion  of  the  treaty  with  Fi'ance,  and  next  to  procure  an  .  im- 
mediate cessation  of  the  maritiipe  preparation's ;  when  tlie 
king o£ England  would  send  a  minister  with  full  powers; to 
adjust  all  the   remaining  points.     On  the  21st  of  October, 
the  English  minister  circumstantially,  detailed,  all  these  in- 
structions to   the  secretary   of  state  1).   Pedro  'Cevallos; 
and  after  he  had  delivered   a  note  to  the.  sanie  effect,  he 
received  a  written  answer  in  which  the  minister  t^prcsented 
the  ojrders  given  to  Admiral  Cochrane  as  an  apt  of  hosUlilj, 
instead  of  retaining  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  twopriijici- 
pal  demands,  eluded  the  de^re,  of  putting  a  stop  tothe  nayaj 
preparations  as  an  act  of  injustice  and  a  breach  of  treaty;  t^nd 
without  explaining,  much   less  communicating  the  treaty 
of  subsidy,  merely  expressed  an  entreme  astonishment  tiiat 
'  the  court  of  London  should  imagine  that  this  treaty  was  not 
4:oncluded  for  the  whole  continuance  of  the  war.  After  sucb 
an  answer^which,  jike  the  inlstTu<;tions  delivered  to  the  Spa- 
nish minister  in  l^orfdon,   wa&  composed  in  aa  uniriendlyi 
vindictive,  and  bitter  style,     Mr..  Frere  nevertheless  viudi- 
0uted  his  gaveFument  in  a  note,  in  which  he  enmnerated  all 
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the  proceedings  of  tiie  two  courts^  represented  thecootemptr 
and  isibsardity  of  withholding  tbe  tteaty,  and  insisted  on  ^e 
omission  of  the  naval  preparations ;  but  wbed  no  answer  was 
returned  to  this  reiterated  remonstrance)  nothing  farther  re- 
mained than  to  apply  for  his  passports  for  his  return  to  Eng* 
.  land.  But  on  the.^d  of  Novci^ber  he  V^eiVed  an  answer, m 
wbich>  after  a  formal  introd'uction  and  d  great  parade  of 
deferminate  particularity^  everything  was  lefl  as  it  stood  be« ' 
fore.    On  the  same  d^y,  In  another  note^  he  shewed  the 
utter  insnfiiciency  of  the  Spanish  answer,  and  again  renewed 
bis  application  for  his  passports,  which,  after  complaining 
of  the  delay  on  the  5th,  be  received  on  th(?  7\h,  with  this  ob- 
servation of  the  secretary  of  state,  that,  since  the  Spanish 
govemttient  had  not  afforded  the  slightest -pretext  for  thii 
prdbeedihff,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  given  every  explataa-- 
ttoii  which  wa^  agreeable  to  its  relations,  the  British  cabii^et 
must  be  alone  considered  responsible  for  the  resuJt  of  this 
precipitate  resolution.    On  the  part  of  Spain  the  first  oxdei: 
ibr  hostilities  was* issued  oh  the  last  day  of  November,  and 
the  Spanish  manifesto  appeared  on  the  19th  of  Decembeir,, 
which^on  the  26th  of  January, was  followed  by  that  of  Eng- 
land, which  differed  In  no  soiall  degree  frbm  the  former  la    , 
the  majesty  and  tranquillity  of  its  tone.    The  various  official 
papers  which  were  written  on  this  occasion,  are  arrange^  inc 
the  work  of  M.Gentz,  in  four  principal  sections,  thb  nr^tof 
which  cont^dns  the  mini^erisLi  correspondence  under  Lord 
Hawkesb^y,  the  second  under  Lord  Harrowby,  the  thirrf, 
the  whole  correspondence  with  the  admiraU,  and  the  fourth; 
the.  occurrences  m  the  West  [ndies.     M.  Gent2  has  adde4 
two  appendixes,  in.which  we  find  explanations  of  the  ^aJT 
between  Spain  and  England,  and    the  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr,  Frere  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  relative  to  the  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Mooiteur  on  the  25th  of  MarcU 
1804.    The  last  is  taken    from  the  accounts  in  the  pubr 
He  papers,  which  may  not  be  quite  correct ;  itistiotwljf 
interesting  in  respect  to  the   subject,  but  it  exhibits  what  i;^ 
fortunately  a  verjr  rare  phenomenpn  in  tbe  annals  of  digl^ 
macy. 
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AiiT,  l^.-^Jie*  royagv*  cfeCilf/ne,  4^c. 

Th€  Travels  qf  Celina^  a  Poem.    BgEv.P***,    1 2mo:  Pans. 
1806.    Imported  by  Deconchy. 

11.  PARNY^  the  author  of  these  pages,  has  already  obtltiQed  some 
celebrity  among  his  countrymen  by  several  pqeticiO  works^  not  in^' 
<)ee.d  destitute  of  goiius,  but  distinguished  by  greater  profligacy  and. 
a  more  unblushing  contempt  of  decorum,  than  is'usuaily  found,  even^ 
in  the  publications  of  our  immoral  and  licentious  neighbours. 

The  little  poem  beforeuh  is  an  entertuining  triile«  Celina  is  a. 
young  lady,  of  sufficiently  warm  temperament,whohas  been  married 
just  long  enough  to  knoiy  and  to  regret  that  the  attentions  of  h  hus- 
band are  by  no  means  correspondent  wiih  the  ardour  of  a  lover.  Ly^ 
ing  in  her  solitary  bed,  she  thus  opens  the  poem  : 

•  The  night  rolls  rapidly  a^^ay,  and  I  in  v«in  expect  the  ungrate-^ 
ful  man  who.has  desefted  me.  '1  hat  such  coldness  should  dwell  iut 
one  who  calls  himself  a  lover  !  I'hat  my  tenderness  should  thub  be 
outraged!  Alas!  itjs  matrimony  that  has  made  me  miseiabk*'!^ 
While  1  was  still  free,  young,  and  beautiful,  I  lov^,  and  I  -tii-UHl , 
h'appihets!  But  now  Dorval  is  unfaithful.  How  rs  the  female  sex  to 
be  pitied  among  a  people  who  ar^  called  so  sensible  and  so  superior, 
10  distinguished  for  their  noblenesis  and  their  gullamry  !  Wometo^ 
liave  every  thing  to  dread ;  marriage,  love,  the  opinion  ot  the  world,- 
the  la^s  themselves.  Happy,  ih nee  happy,  those  remote  regions^ 
feithful  still  to  nature,  where  love  knows  no  deceit,  but  reigns  with" 
Otit  reserve,  ivithout  anxiety,  and  without  end  V 

*  During  this  sorn^wfal  complaint,  sleep  surprizes  O^ir  expecting 
fair  on^;  she  is  conveyed  by  Morpheus  ina  dream<to  the  uiicuto*f 
vated  regions  of  North  America,  and  latnied  on  !he  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.  These  wild  and  artless  regions,  the  enraptured  Celiua 
topes  to  find  the  scenes  of  real  love,  and' of  pleasure  wtthoiH  allbyj 
A  savage,  copper-coloured,  naked,  and  besmeaved  with  dirt,  ad- 
vances towards  her,  and  claims  her  as  his  wife.  •  But  there  b  no 
hurry,'  says  the  ungallant  lover.  *  In  the  mean  tiiii^  take  this  fond 
upon  your  back/  He  places  upon  her  a  quantity  of  skins,  iraket, 
and  iron  tools,  and  orders  her  to  hasten  to  a  plate  ^hich  f>e|M#ia(s 
out  at;  a  distdhcoy  to  build  hrm  a  h^ut^and  prepare  kit  dinner,  witii  a 
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j^cacious  promise  of  the  leavings  of  the  Teaat  as  a  reward.  Our  hc- 
ToinU  cojaki  only  express  her  chi^rin  and:  disappointment  by  her 
tears.  The  opportune  kindness  of  Morpheus  however  transpprtcd 
iter  in  an  instant  to  the  charming  island  of  Otahejte, 

WBexe  lore  is  liberty,  and  nature  law. 

^.ut  the  gross  inhabitants  of  th^t  licentious  coitntry^  dispense  with 
that  ipysterious  secrecy  which  constitutes  the  principal  charm  of 
love.  They  preferred  day  to  night  for  their  enjoyments.  Celin^ 
turned  away  her  eyes  with  dissatisfaction  and  disgust.  *  Innocence,* 
pays  she,  *  may  be  too  naked.  These gpod  people  would  sliew  their 
^isdom  in  being. Somewhat  less  mituraL  How  disgraceful  is  the 
homage  which  is  b^re  paid  to  love  I  The  wretches  possess  Senses 
only.  What !  i^one  of  the  little  fears  which  spring  from  jealousy- J 
No  refusal !  No  murmurs!  No. obstacles!  No  importoning!  Th« 
jose  is  here  without  Bowers,  l^ut  it  is  also  without  colobr,  and  with** 
ppt  perfume]' 

She  now  wishes  to  bid  adi^u  t^p  uncivili;?ed  life;    but  suddenly 

^nds  herself  transported  among  another  race  of  savages,  though  of 

a  different  description  from  the  former,  the  New  Zealanders.    Thtr 

tribe,  which  she  visiis,  is  just  marching  to  battle  -against  a  neigh* 

boijring  horde.    The  females  attend  their  husbands,  and  fight  with 

desperation,     CjeUnq,  is 'lifeless  with /ear.     Her  tribe  is   defeated^ 

One  <»f  the  cqnquerors  seizes  ou  her,  ^nd  grinning  with  pleasure  ex- 

^ji,U)ines  wiUi  hjs^eyjBs  and  his  hands  her  soft  ^nd  delicate  limbs,  hef 

^  wiite  apns,  her  well  proportioned  leg,  and  her  najcecf  bosom*  and 

'©y^rjoyeii  with  his  prey,  which  promises  so  luxurious  a  dinneV,  gives 

:y  her  ovef  to  hisi  attendants  to  l^e  roasted  for  the  banquet  of  victory. 

;.   Hhe  phudders  with  horror  the  ipost  Insupportable,  but  Morpheus  de* 

'ranges  the  plan  of  the  festival,  lends  her  the  assistance  of  his  wings,  . 

and  she  dges  nojt  sl^ickei)  her  f)jght  ti}!  she  arrives  in  China.     She  is 

es|)oused  by  a  mandarin,  *.vho  happens  to  pass,  and  is  struck  wiih 

her  beauty.     Sl^eis  shut  up  in  a  splendid  palace,  and  guarded  with 

tnemost  rigor6usjealouoy.    The  tedium  of  solitude  <^nd  confinement 

is  poorly  alleviated  by  the  honoUr^  which  ^re  paid  to  her,  and  the 

grandeur  with  which  she  is  surrounded.     Bi^t  is  the  l)usbaud,  wh^ 

so  carefully  guards  her,  faithful  to  his  j)ew  possession?  Is  he  alive 

Jo  the  powprW her  charms !    Alas!  his  attent-dns  are  confined  t^ 

objects  the  most  ijnworthy,  and  he  even  devotes  himself  to  brutal 

nleasures,     Cclina  cannot  live  in  China.     *  Perhaps,*  says  she,  *  th^ 

haughty  and,  wandering  Tartar,  though  be  be  called  barbarian  by 

these  villainous  Chii.ese,  i^hom  he,  has  conquered  in  spite  of  theii: 

numbers,  their  civilization,  and  their  cunning,  will  prove  more  kind, 

and,  williou't  doubt,  he  will  be  less  jealous.'     The  beautiful  stranger 

inakes  her  escape,  and  approaches^  a  si^litary  cahin,  which  is  oqcu^- 

pied  by  a  young  Tartar.  With  the  rapidity  of  thought,  she  is  woo'd^ 

married,  and   becomes  a  mother.     The  first  strange  custopi,  that, 

astpn^hes  her  in  her  new  country,  is  the  ceremony  attendant  on  ttjgt 

j^^oucl^^entgc  where  th^  ^en 
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•  t  totist  reconcile  myself  as  I  can,'^  s^ys  sBe,  *  to  this  s^nselesi 
custom.  At  leak  rny  husband  is  faitHful  to  my  bed,  and  does  not 
Delect  me.  But  another  tefemony^  sCill  more'extt^rdinary  than 
t^e  lasty  awaits  her.  Two  travellers  enter  the  cottage  of  the  £tmerot» 
Hatrtar,  and  claim  &ie  privilege  of  passing  the  night,  wbict  is  easily 

rahted.  The  hospitality  of  tfah  people  knows  no  bounds.  C^Iina 
couiroanded  by  her  hnsband  to  make  an  o^ffer  of  her  pet^on  to  di^ 
8tr4ng^s.  fter  femonstnincfts  are  vain,  and  she  is  obliged  to  aC- 
^uie^ce.  Actotding  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  however;  it  ft 
heceisilry  ftat  Ver  purity  should  be-restored  by  a  slight  castigatidn 
With  a  hbrsewhip,^hieh  her  husband,  to  comply  with  custoth^  aiid  not 
from  JU-wilJ, 'proceeds  to  inflict  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Morpheus 
again  befriends  her  in  the  very  Cotnmenccmieht  of  her  peiiance. 
She  pas&^s  to  the  Indics^and  the  Irfst -object  that  stiik^  her  eyes  is  a 
young  and  beautiful  Hindu  female  prepari|)g  to  ascend  the  fin^ral 
njle  of  her  husband .  This  is  not  the  country  for  barbarism.  '^Itis. 
Igbt/  says  she,  'to  lament  one^s  deceased  nusbaihd,  tind  to  detest 
11^  without  him  ;  but  to  follow  him  1  That,  it  mUit  tie  owned,  is  a 
little  too  much/ 

i)ie  is  conveyed  to  jjbe  isle  of  Ceylon,  where  thfe  laws  of  the  East, 
)n  general  so  unfavourable  to  the  female  sex,  are  reversed'/and  wo- 
iben  ate  permitted  to  mak'e  two  hu^barMls  happy.  Ctlinu  has  the 
good  fortune  to  render  herself  acceptable  to  two  young  friends,whQ 
Seternvine'to  liv«  toother,  and  share  klternately  the  bed  of  Celina^ 
^e  fiht  month  of  her  new  marriage  was  deHghtfVil'to  our  fair«)n«  ; 
the  second  was  only  passable ;  the  third  disagreeable;  the  fourth 
Absolutely  intoierable.  She  is  neglected  by  both  her  husbands,  and 
on  reflection  cannot  wonder  that  indifference  should  spring  in  the 
V>som  of  those  who  can  bear  a  partner  in  their  We.  But  offendcfd 
l^uty  knows  how  to  be  revenged.  Her  in  fidelity  is  discovered, 
"dtvA  as  the  option  of  the  dagger  or  the' bowl  is  offered  to  her,  she 
onee  more  makes  her  escape. 

A^e  ire  now  carried  with  her  togeveral'of  the  uncivilize<l  coun- 
tries  of  Africa;  each  is  distinguished  by  different  tisages,  but  none  of 
which  are  to  the  taste  of  our  heroine.  Ahioug  the  Caffrarians  her 
^ry  beauty  is  "her  misfoi-tune,  and  she  is  insulted  because  she  Uasnot 
kigh  cheek  bones,  a  flat  nose,  short  hair,  thick  lips,  and  a  pendant 
^osoni.     The  list  jouriiey  which  shfe  makes  'i$  to  Asiatic  Torkey. 


i 


•  Anfohg  the  Chinese  Tartars,  the  men  of  quBlitj^when  .their  wives  an 
hrought  to  hed,  ar©  nursed  and  rendered  wu,h  as  much  Care  an  women  h^rt, 
•'hd  are  ttippliid  wirt»  ihe  best  strengthening  and  nournhing  i\iH.  Tltis  U 
1^  the  eunom-of  t|>c  naiive  Bra&ilUns,  if  wc  may  believe  Maffcus,  (see  Puf- 
«li!»»e'a  P*I^ria»s>  vol.  5,  houk  9,  thap.  4/  p.  i>0.'),  who  ohj»crvca, '  That  wo, 
iBon  in  travail  are  diliVtred  wiihout  great  di/ficuUy,  and  pri-stntfy  go  abaot 
their  household  busiuess ;  the  hashand  in  her  stead  keopeth  his  bed,  ia 
TJsited  bv  hisneighbtuifs,  halh  his  broths  ttradc  hitn,  and  jiTltketsseflft  tO 
fori  hi((C^    3(^e  3aron  i^llaju's  Meo^oirs^.  voU^  p«  J^« 
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She  foils  into  the  hsH^  «f  ^  Jew  merchant,  Mhfo  treats  for  tbe  sale 
of  faer  with  a  wealthy  Mussutman.     Tfae^  squabble  about  tbe  pricey 
«  Is  she  a  virgin  V    demands  the  son  of  Mahomet^       *  No/  8a^» 
the  facetious  Israelite,* she  is  a  trench  woman/  ^bargain  however  is 
struck.  Celina  is  conveyed  to  the  hartni  ofber  knaster,  ieuid  acroivd 
of  jealous  rivals  are  compelled  to  yield  their  ascendancy  to  'keis« 
Among  the  Mahometans  there  is  no  first  sect  In  coortshtp.    Regatd* 
less  of  preliminary  forms  the  Mossulman  proceeds  to  takeadyanta^a 
pf  the  right  of  purchase;  Celtna's  European  delicacy  revolts  at  tliiy  > 
wicereraonious  mode  of  .proceeding ;  $he  resists ;  the  Turk  is  angi-y^ 
Ceiina  persists  in  her  opposition,  andseiaes  a  dagger  to  revenge  htt^* 
^f;  the  Turk  uses  icrength  to  force  her  to  complii^noe,  bat  hi 
the  heat  of   tbe  struggle  dbe  awakes,    and  cries  out  in  a  tone  df 
kgreeable  disa^^pointment»  *•  Ah!  c'est  tu,  Dorval  ij     She  relates  bet 
dream  to  her  husband,  add  determines  to  be  no  more  dissatisfied.  ' 
The  above  story  is  told  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  with  all  the 
vivacity  which  so  much   distinguishes  the   French.     Thdse  ^everist 
readers  who  are  of  opinicn  that  amusement  caJn  only  be  allbwabl^ 
when  it  is  made  subservient  to  the  noble  purpose  of  instruction  tfusf 
draw  from  it  no  useless  moral;  they  may  make    it  illustirafe  Ihls 
folly  of  those,  who  suffer  their  minds  to  be    pessessed  with  ideas 
of  unalloyed  happiness,  and  may  incukate  from   it  the  neaeisdtjr 
«i>f  submitting  to  partial  evils,    and  •{  b^ng  contented  with  thtft 
.  situation  fior  M^hich  Providence  has  deigned,  uhd   habit  ^udified 
^Us.  \    ' 

-A  AT.  16. — ^EUznhcthy  or  the  einks  of  Siberia  ;  to  which  is  Med  the 
taking  of  Jerick$^  a  Poem  by  Jjdadame  Cottirim  A  Paris,  ekez 
Giguei  et  Mickaud^  Imp.  Libraires,  Rue  des  fioae.  SafiAil,  No.  34. 

MADAMS  Cottin,  the  celebrated  authoress  of  Amelia  Mansfield 
and  other  works  of  considerable  repute  in  the  world  of  noyelS}  has 
here  presented  to  the  public  a  very  pleasing  production* 

It  is  founded  dn  the  circum3tance  of  a  daughter  travelling  on  foot 
from  Siberia  to  Petersburgh  t^  solicit  of  the  emperor  the  pardon 
of  her  father.  The  subject  is  original  and  conducted  ia  a  very 
tltiiful  mannert'the  incidents  are  few,  but  what  there  are  are  natural 
and  affecting;  The  character  of  Elizabeth,  the  only  one  who  makes 
any  figure  in  the  piece,  is  beautifully  drawi^  and  we  may^  i^Aiy  ven- 
tuce  to  recommend  the  work  to  tbe  perusal  of  our  fair  readers^ 

It  is  followed  by  the  taking  of  Jericho,whicb  but  for  the  li tie-page 
we  should"  never  have  discovered  to  have  been  a  *Poem.*  It  is  nothing^ 
,  more  than  stalking  prose,  displaying'  hacknied  similies,  unnatural 
events,  common-pbice  characters,  ^nd  what  we  must  deprecate  as 
its£;reatest  defects  placing  the  character  of  the  Deity  in  tooiamiliar 
a  point  of  view.  Madame  Cottin  appears  entirdy  to  have  -iNiire^ 
gnrded  that  excellent;  rule  of  our  amiable  predecessor  in  the  fields 
o^  criticism/  •  .... 


'  Nee  Dttus  iiftersit  nisi  digous-vindicc  nodu% 
laci'Jcrit.*  n* 
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A36  f(Mtro$p€Cf  of  F<MrHs^  Uterature. 

.  Art,  n.-^Epkre  d  VoltBife* 

Epwffc  ta  Voltaire,  by  M.  Chenitr.     Fourth  Edition.     Paris.  1806', 
-    iarge  apo.  ;)p.  22.     Imported  by  Decohchy.  ^ 

'CHENIER.  Auteur  ttagiqueetsatyrique  tres-distingue,  attaque 
par  TeDfie  et  veoge  par  le  gout/  Sach  is  the  obserratioif'of  tbe  saririe 

'  aotborof  the  Review  of  the  Tb«Htres  uf  Paris  and  of'  its  500  atfcfaors. 
The  present  effusion  will  not  perhaps  detract  much  from  his  reputa* 
tioQ  for  taste  and  satire,  though  it  most  imquesttonably  ivill  adtl  but 
little  to  his  fame  as  a  -poet.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  tvrenty 
lilies  indeed,  it  eontains- nothing  but  a  co/hbination  of  the  harshest 
•yUabIe3and  most  aukward  rhymes  that  cooid' be Tothbine^-in  any 
language,  rConiidering  however  the  feebleness  anJ  general  ins?gniifi^ 
malice  of  French  verse,  ^f  the  present  be  entirely  devoid  of  grace  ahd 
ha^rmony,    it  has  some  claiar  to  thdt  kind*  of  tftr^gth  und  dignity 

'  «vhich  may  result  from  the  laboured  dispo!»»tiOn  of  hard  netines,  and 
vnp'oecicai  epithets.  Nevertheless  the  object  of  the-aiithor  b^mskv 
be  pretty  fully  iUtaincd.  His  design  has  i>een  to  avoid  all  direct  eu-> 
logy  on  VoUaire  as  far  as  possiblei»  and  to  seize  only  those  truths  or 
faetsin  his  life,which  must  l^re  impressions,  and  at  the'sain^timeto 
contrast  them  with  those  of  other  literary  men  accompanied  ^either  by 
approbation  or  censure,  as  it  may  suit  the  elfect  of  adding  gl6ry  t6  his 
liero.  •  The  'Vicissitudes  of  Voltaire's  life  are*  marked  in  A  few  ver^ 
Tether  rapid  thaniliveJy,  and  ilhia  '*  universal  aiithor^''^  a  mere  versi- 
fier, but  no  poet^  (as  Palissot  has  justly  denominated  him)  is  placed 
**  between  Sophocks,  Horace,  Ariosto  and  Virgil!'*  Several  stanzas 
in  this  epistle  are  less  complimentary  to  thcjprench  nation  thaa  i^ua|4 

•  '       "La  triple  artfanice  ' 

D'un-regne  ambitieux  punissaitTiDsoleiicet'       ^' 
Et  dans  Versailles  m^me,  au  nom  du  peuple  At-glais, 
Bolingbrocke  i  Louis  venait  (/iWcr  la  paix." 
'      ^*  Tucouru^d' Albion  visiter  le  rivagc,' 
Et,  par  elle  eclaire^  turevinssurnos* bards 
De  sa  philosophie  apporter  Ifs  tri'i&ors,"     ^ 

Few  %i  Voltaire's  friends  or  enemies  are  here  left  without  a  line  of 

prmse  or  rebuke,which  abounds  in  such  lines  as  ^'  Deia  philosophfe 

-  arboiaielit  r^tfiidard/''  **Et  pour  le  genre 'bumain  voulait  de  lois  hu- 

'  maihes,'''  '  As  a  defence  of  the  French  philosopher**,  it  hasconsider- 

•able  raerit,but  ^a  poem^compared  with  Xj/t  HHr))e*s    Dihyrambic 

to  tbe^laites  of  V-oltaVre,  which  g*iine<i  the  prize  frofti  the  Academy 

'  in  1779,  it  is  gJ^^iitly  inferior.*  -rhtre  is  scarcely  a  word  in  La  Harpe 

which  is  not    highly  poi^cal  and  fit  for  his  subject,  whilst  that  of 

Chcnier  is  but  measured  and  unha-rmunious  prose..  • 

•  Aet.  IS^'-^HistoJ're  de  Fanvi/ Sei/nioifr,  S^c.  History  of  FariMy  Seji' 

*  .V'our,  or  Innoca  ce  persecuted,  Jiu  M.  Lesiioussart.  in  tkvetVoU, 

12mo»     Paris.     ISOo.     Imported  by  Deconchy,  ' 

Wl^  read  (his  production  of  M.  Lcsbcoussart  with  tolerable  pa* 

\.   .    ,  ;.;  ,    .  .        .  .    ■. ,    .         ,       ,  * 
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^epce^  until  the  qoatents  of  the  ninety-seventh  pa'ge  entirely  dt« 
ywte^  us  of  that  mpch  to  f)e:d^ired  quali^cation.  '  In  a  wora 
\he  ravjsher  trit»inphed  byer  the  effc^rts 'of  Fanny,  and^possess^d 
Jier  without  reserve.*  If  these'  memoirs  fall  into  the  hands  of  li 
prude,  Of /if  hy  chance'thcy  are  read  in  a  circle  of  old   dowagers,  I 

*  doubt  not  but  «iy  heroine  wiU  incur  theic  indignation.  'She  j'ield* 
j?d,  they  vill  cry,  aftd  her  weakness  ought  to  be  attended  with  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  Let  us  leave  them  iwult^r  the  veil  of 
falsehood  atuj,  hyppcrisy  to  r^il  against  ftn  innocent  error  ;  their  in** 
dignation  wa§  always  coa§i<iered  «v*  ^  forced '  horhage,  and    their 

'  criticism  Af.afi  eulogium.  But  to  the  opinion  of  my  diniablc  and 
iiensihle  feniaje,  r^ader^  of  ji  dilferent  claS3,  I  attach  infinitely  geat- 
ifer  value,  and  I  earnestly  wish  tQ  shejiermy  Fanny  from  their  cen- 
sure. My  dear  ladies,  pray  suspend  your  judgment,  and  put  yoi^n^elf 
for  a  mon>ent  in  Fanny's  place.  The  man,  who  she  believed  was 
on  thc}  point  of  being  her  husband^  aad  uho  after  the  confidence 
^he  had  i'n  hjs  honour,  ought  not  to  hayir  inspired  her  with  any 
fear, '  thij>  man' solicits  a>  a  favour,  what  he  could  the  next  day  have 
4]em  inded  at^aright ;  he  solicits  her  with  so  much  ardour,  that  alj 
resistance  wonld'hi^ve  been  ineffectual.  Tell  ine,  my  charming  Lu- 
creiias,  what  would  you  have<lontiin  her  situation  ?  AVhich'ariion^  , 
i'ou,  Wiiking  in  the  arms  of  a  passionate  lover,  whom  you  wer« 
\o  marry  ^he  ne:tt  di^y.^  would  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  refuse  the 
poasessioq  of  ^  blessing,  whi^rh  you  must  give  up  a  few  hours  afit^rr 
wards,  aljd  thus  lose  the  merit  of  a  voli^nlary  con^'p.>sion  ?  I  havd 
too  good  an  Opini'on  of  ybiir  character  to  insist  upon  this  question; 
and  lam  convinced  that  iher^  are  certain  tqals,  which  aatiue  Can- 
not resist  7  aiul  I  also  maintain  tha^  Fan^y,  in  spite  of  he/  erroA. 
did*  hot  rn'main  the  less  pure  or  the  less  innocent.  It  was  not  in  thJ 
power  of  a  human  creHture,  to  struggle  with  the  force  to  which  A\m. 
yielded ;  and  in  spile  of  those  romantic  virtues,  \vhich  some-  bio- 
graphers have  given  to  their  her* )int'S,  I  c^n  only  regard  such  cha- 
racters as^ch4meras.  Perfection  does  not  beioug  to  any  inhabitant 
oi  the  worfd  ;  women  theieforc  are  not perjtct^  and  if  thc2;\:c}e,  we 
should  soOn  destro)/  tAeir  pc/j'ection,  ^c,  ^Sfc///  '    , 

Art.  19. — Elat  de^la  Gaiile^  Sfc, 

State  of  Froflce  in  the  fifth  Centurtf,  at  the  Epoch  of  the  Conquestt^ 
of  tine  Frankit  ;  extracted  from  ike  ManuKr/fit  Memoirs  of 
Uribatd  ;  containing  a  Detail  of  (he  Entr^  of  the  FranUs  into 
France,  2  vo^.  T2///D.  "Paris.  IdOj.  'iii4>oiied  by*  Dccou- 
chy.  •         '  ^ 

THIS  workj  which  from  the  title  seems  to  be  extiacfed  from/ the 
memoirs  of  Uri bald,  appears  upon  perusal  to  be  noihinij  moio  Vhdm 
i  ctdlection  of  senkMices,  which.are  scrtltereti  ijirouiih  the  (;a<:•e^  q^ 
"  various  ancient  authors,  arranged  in  soiueihing  lii^t;  {|i«  i\n\\\  i»t  '^ 
hi%tury.  (n  order  to  swell  the  book,  pages  of  three  o«"  Jour,  lines 
are  decorated  v.ith  extracts  from  Ammiai\us  Ahuct-  iutus,  qic 
as  the  French  call  him  Am  mien  Marcellib,-.  from  Tca-iiu-^^  Sueto- 
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HVI  MHrmpui  of  Ven^  LUemiUfi. 

wmspMni  oftDy  monkitfa  writers  in  bsd-LiMiiif  €tbboii  antf 'llti^ 
Tk«o<k>siancod«  are  put  in  copiottf  roquUitkm,  mud^l  K>  iUfdMI 
A0  reader  ofwbac  ?  tliat  the  epochs  at  miach  tbs  Franks'^stiMiftbeii 
l^mseWes  on  the  right  bank  of  ibe  Rbtne  m  the  tfakd  c^otitttry,  i» 
fMitiaualiy  CDiWounfied  tvttb  that  of  the  fifth  century,  wlien  tbey 
Pftfaded  France ;  and  that  the  Franks  of  4^46  no  more  -resemble 
tboM  oi  2P0,  than  the  Russians  of   iS05'  resemble  those  of  I toe  I 

AitT.  20. — L'Opimm  du  Parttrre ;  Or  a  Rewm  tfiheFt^tck 
JheatreSf  the  Optra^  the  national  C(mici)pens,  the  ItoitcoiSy  -/Ae 
Opera  Ryfa,  and  du  VaudeviHc^  forming  the  Se^t  to,  aWerkpub^ 
Ushed  under  the  same  Title  in  the  Yedr  1 1.  ByM.  VaUtran.  t^tmtK 
Paib.     Anno  XIJU     Imported  i5y~0^|pon<lhy.       ' 

M.  C.  C.  under  a  fictitious  name  published  an  *  Ppinion  du  Per- 
terre/  or  a  critique  from  the  pit,  in  tiieyear  12,  dictated  accord* 
ing.toM.  Valleran  by  a^piii^t  of  party.  To  do  away  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  this  work,  M,  V,  Has  undertaken  the  present  volun^ 
Wcausebe  thinks  it  is  more  agreeable  to.be  profuse  in  pra^e,  thau 
lo  censure  with  asperity.  Which  of  these  Wo  g(entleiBen  is  ia  the 
light,  it  is  impossible  ^r  us  to  determine*.  .. 

AuT.  21. — EntretlemSjS^cl 

a^rerBations  far  the  Amusement  and  Instruction  ojf  Childrtn:  T^ 
x?o/tf>«^f*.  12wp.     Imported  by  Deconchy.     1^06. 

THESE  may  be'yery  entertaining  conversations  for  children  in  \ 
<»tholic  country,  but  to  the  offspring  of  John  Bull  th€y  will  appeaf 
ifi  a  very  diferent  lighl. 

Art.  22* — Lettres  medites  de  Madame  la  Princesse  d^sUrsiiis,  Sfi. 

TJieuvpnhUshtd  Letters  of  the  Privcess  des  Ursina  to  tht'Marethal  it 
Villel-eyy  and  her  Correspondence  With  Madame  de  Maintenon;  la 
vhich  is  prefixed  a  biographical  Shetch  of  the  Life  of  the  Princess  du 
Ursins,    iy   Leopold  Collins,     l2mo^    Imported  i>y   D^conchy, 

ARt.  25. — tettres  de  Mademoiselle  de  Jilantpimsiery  Sr€, 

"^JLetters  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mo7ifpens{er^  ofMesdames  de  Motinilk 
sad  dcMontmorenci^  ofUJadcmoiutle  du  Pre,  an,d  of  the  Mardmnm 
de  Lambert;,  accompanied  with  biographical  Sketches ^  and  txplana- 
iopy  Notes ^     I2ma,  Imported   by.  I^econchy.  I8O6. 

'IHESE  are  tlie  two  last  volumes  of  a  collection  of  letters  by  {hat 

»maW  number  of  females,  who  after  the  manner  of  Madame  de  ^vig- 

|le,  ha\'e  b"een  capable  of  interesting  the  public  by  a  correspoThlence 

|iot  originally  intended  foi*  their  perusal.  '  " 

it  is  greatly  to  be  rvgretted  that  ihe  letters  of  the  Prince*is  dfsAJr- 

'■  'finfi  mimce  but  a  very  short  pcTiod  of  her  lon§  life ;  they  reinte  ^\i;\" 
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mp^,  U>  t)b«^UUifto9eiU  of.  the  gmndsKmxufXoaii  i4tiii  on  the 
ihiroiie  of  Sp^  ^period  wben  fiuropte^ii^rmDced.the  i9o&t  alarm'- 
11^  veowiions^  ^ai^d  sucb  was^be  skuatiod  of  the  writer  of  the  present 
vdttDie,  that  sb^  acted  a  cbuspicuoas^papt  in  the  tbenpassiog  sceneu 
Thjese-letlers  therefore  may  be  esteemed,  among  those  memorials^  4o 
which  the  historian  may  apply  la  searchu?^  Xor  truths  They  also  oc* 
<eopy  a  pre-eminent  place^moinig  the  epi&tolarycorre^ndenceof  thcoe 
vomen  who  have  been  distinguished  by  an  agreeable  style  in  lettera 
4>f  butitiess.  The  manner  of  Madame  '^de  ^Norins  greatly  i^sembles 
ihntof  Madame  de  Maiutenon,  with  whom  she  wa$  connected^  .and 
to  whose  character  she  makes  so  i>ear  an  approach, 

.     Art.  24.— 'J/flwc/e/i  Clergi  &c. 
The  Ancient  constitutional  Clergi^,  bj/  a  Bishop  of  Italy. 

A  TriEOLOGICALdjspute  which  took  plape  in  the  yefirl80l;but 
which  has  now  subsided  ;  the  only  article  in  the  work  worthy  of 
notice,  is  the  oath  of  the  pope's  legate  to  the  first,  consul  an.  i802* 
Promitto  primo  cottsuli,  me  ifegati  munere  nou  functuriim,  nee 
facurtatibos  mihi  a  S.  sede  concessis  usurum,  nisi  quamdiu  ja 
'  lepublici  ero,  et  primo  consuli  placuerk  ;  aSeo  ut  certior  factua 
de  illiu'b  volunt^te.  illi  convenieittcr,  legati.  nomen  et  jus,  conti- 
nuosim  depositurus;  simulque  omnium »  quae  gerentar  a  me,(ega* 
tione  finite,  cOdiciUos  relictu^tim  in  manihus^juem  voiuerit  primin 
Galliarum  reipubl ;  consul  ! ! ! 

Art.    2S^^AureUi  TAomasii    ad  L»cium  Valcrintn    Marinium  dc 
.  Scipionis  Dericdi  Fqmi^ntid^  epistola, 

THlSjs  a  letter  on  a  subject,  which  will  afford  little  interest  to 
an  English  reader.  S6ipio  Dericcius,  the  bishop  f>f  Pistoria,  appears 
to  have  been  refractory  16  the  holy  see,  b\x\  compelled  by  hard 
usage,  he  retracts  his  erroi*s,  a;)d  is  restored  to  his  honours.        ^ 

A  RT.  ^G.-r-'B.ivalite  de  la  prance  et  de  VAngleterre. 

The  Rivalry  ofFnmee  and  England^  from  the  Conquest  of  England 
^f  fViMiam  Duke  of  Normandy^  to  the  Ru^tuie  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  by  England,  By  Vienot  y^uufylanc,  Member  of  tk4  Legis-^ 
lative  Body,     Paris.    Bvo, 

THE  history  of  rival  nations,  like,  the  quarrels  of  indivi(!ualf» 
should,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  clear  and  impartial  statement 
of  facts  without  any  invidious  remarlcs  or  interested  exuggerations,be 
written  by  those  who  are  not  parties  in  the  dis])ute.  The  FVench 
have  for  thirty  years  been  in  possession  of  a  work,  in  eleven  vols,  on 
their  rivalry  with  the  English,  which  was  written  by  the  late 
M.  Goillard.  (See  Meusel's  Bibl,  vol.  vii.  p.  11.  p.  113.  ss.)  Not- 
withstanding  its  prolixity  it  reaches  no  further  than  the  end  of  the 
*cign  of  Louis  XIV.  M.  Vienot  Vaublanc  is  more  mtthodical 
than  his  succck^or,  mingles  less  extraneous  tnatter  in  his  narrative, 
-n/fii  carries  his  history  down  fo  itie  f  r«seht  time#*    Cai^I^rd  j^xor 
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mised  strict  impartiality,  to  Mrhich  hcTwever  he  did  not  ofteii  adhere ; 
the  present  author,  particularly  in  his  account  of  more  recent  oc^ 
curfeiiccs,  is  still  less  deserving  of  the  praise  of  aft  anprejudic^ 
historian.  In  every  dispute  and  every  Har  England  is  always  in  the 
wrong;  and  virulent  exprcssionn  a/e  sometiines  emplbyed,  which 
however  ihey  may  be  excused  in  ihe  mouth  of  the  controversialist, 
ought  never  to  be  suffered  to  proceed  from  the  pen  ofthc  histvnan, 
Gaitlard  quoti^  his  authorities  in  the  margin;  tuit  M.  Viiui>limc 
quotes  no  authorities;  iaid,  like  many  oijicr  French'  writers  Of  hJ$* 
fxiry,  seems  t«i  think  that  his  own  assertion  is' sufficient  authority 
forcVery  statement  whicbke  delivei^,  and  every  fact  which  he  fW-t 
|atcs. 

Art*  27. — Essais  de  Morale  et  de  ToUti-qvc. 
JUsays  on   M^raiittf   and  Policy.     8.10.    Paris.     Imported    bv 
'  Dccohchy.     li5p6\  '^ 

THE  author,  of  this  wretched   pai^phlet  informs   us  that  maq 
has  a  double  nature  ;  and  ^hat  the  union  of  his  t^o   natures   pro- 

•  duces  lifts;   from  which  very  prnfouud  observation,  h*^  pce  tends  \o 

•  deduce,  tfiougb  ive  cannot  bcp  with  what  ppsfible  pbwe/   of  inft-^- 

•  ffiice,Uiat  abstilute  monarchy  is  that  government  which  de^rves 
the  preference  to  every  Other,  ^nd  as  according  to  his  noUon$, 
theory  and  practice  ought  never  to  \^t  separated,  ^b^dute  nio- 
narrhy  is  with  him  tl\e  best  govt rnmunt  not  ohij  in  theory  but  in 
{)raclice-  'It  might  be  .worlh  our  Vhile  to  expcise  the  futility  or 
To  reprobate  the  fnnlignity  of  the  observation,  if  ihe  obscunty  of 
iIm' compo$ition  and  the  want  of  any  thing  approucbing  to  ititelH* 
^  iice  in  the  vcasouing  were  not  h  sufficient  aiuidote'  to  \\\e  other- 
u<M'  ui^chrtvous   tendency  and  nefuiiuus  design    6f  the  publica<« 

pEFJMANY, 

Ji  HT.i$  -^Carmen  Macrofywf^Otty^e*  • 
.4  f^oern  on  f*)ng  LiJCy  li)  Jdhn  Christ.  Ant.  Sonncnburg.     He!inst«^t« 

THIS  Work   is  d^signcil  for  the  use  of  schoojs:  it  contains  nrany 
rules  of  lic-alth  pxpivsscd  irt  easy  Lal'in,andinterd|)ersed  with  episodes    " 
tending    to  tftJincatc   those  pa^fsionfe  which  are  injurious  Jo  lieahli 
and  Jile.      It  fnav  be  employed  as  a  catechism  of  health.      ' 

AwT.'Z^. — Novum  TeMtHmentum  Gr^ce^  ^^c.  . 

Tiff  Knc  Testament  in  0 reek ,  from  the  Text  of  O ri€sbaeh\  with  a  ne^   . 

Latin  /'Va^/o//,  and  a  brief  Index  of*  tarious  Headings  and  Jnierpien 

(at/onx  iff  principal  Importance.  Edited cinrfty  for  the  use  ofSchooh 

»nd  Uni\trsift€$.  by  IL  Anj^.  Sd/iott.  Sro.     Keip^ig.  1805. 

/|HIi;>  appcarii  to  be  a  u*pful  edition  of  the  Greek  Testaraeai^    ' 
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tJnder'the  Greek  text  are  printed  th^  most  important  various  rend- 
ings:  the  critical  remarks  are  brief  and  clear,  and  the  young  student 
will  iind  in  the  Latin  version  no  small  help  to  a  right  intefpretation 
of  th«  sacred  volume. 

Art.  36. — Ueber  die  BlatflUsse,  Spc.  • 
On  Sembrthages  in  a  medicinal  Fiezo,  by    Dr.  GiJ.    Spahj^  ^ 
tenbetg^  800.    Brunswick.  y05i 

IN  this  work  the  whole  •  subject  of  hemorrhaged  is  discussed 
^ith  great  depth  of  research,  acuteness;  of  observation  and  accu- 
racy  of  detail.  .     -  ^ 

Hemorrhages  are  either  general  or,  local;  the- first  originates  fnf 
at)  unnatural  excitement  of  the  vessels ;  the  last  in  a  lesion  of  < 
iheirintegrity,  General  arterial  hemorrhages  arrsd  from  sanguine-  > 
ous  secretion/from  anastomosis,  or  from  paralysis ;  local  arterial 
^'  hemorrhages  are  caused  in  three  w&ys,  by  dioeresis,  rhexis^*  and 
diabrosis.  Many  general  hemorrhages  are  secretions  whiclkdepend 
ph  inflammation;  every  inflammation  has  its  seat  either  in  the 
parenchyma  or  in  the  vessels  of  an  orgftn  ;  or  in  both  at  the  same 

'  time.     Every  loss  of  blood  weakens  directly  by  decreasing  the  etf 
citement  and  increasing  the  excitability  in  the  wholu  orgjiit'xation,' 
and  particularly  in   the  muscular  system;  both  by  th6  diminution,  » 
of  the  mass  of,  blood  and  the  alteration  of  the  quality;  and   indi- 
rectly by  abstracting  and  lessening  the  nuirjment   and     support  of  . 
t^c  body.     The  existence  of  hypersthenic  hemorrhages  is  rationally 
thewjti;    they  arise  indirectly  fn>m  sanguinepns  secretion,  ami  ar^ 
produced  by  too  great   activity  in   the  vessels  of  an  org« p.     kfi^ , 
the  author  has  circumstantially  discussed   the  diagnostics,  cetiolo^y 
and  prognostics  of  hemorrhage,  he  proceeds  to  the  considerations  of 
the  cure.     He  admits  merely  the  hypersthenic  and  direct  asthe- 
nic hemorrhage  ^  in  the  first  he  recommemls  tonic  remedies  ^ivt, 
i^r  without  venesection,  and   where   there  are    any  indications  of   ^ 

^  plcthoty,  cooling,,  laxativp  a^d.  particularly  local  applicaHoni. 
Of  cold  applications  to  the  nose  he  advises  caution  In  the  use,  parti  - 
cularl)  in  the  beginning  of  the  cure,  since  the)?  lessen  thtextiferfu'nt 
<)f  the  part  disproportionally  with  ttjrtt  of  the  rest  of  the  system  f' 
"promote  a  new  ft>rm^  of  tlisease,  and  even  incn  ase  the  hemorrhai^c^. 
For  the  cold  operates  first,  by  abstrrfctins;  the-c/ilufic  and  lowerinV 
f he  excitement;  secondly,  by  niteriivg,  lessening  or  ini petting  the  ac-* 
tivity  of  the  part  to  vhich  it  is  immediately  applied.  It  irttiv  henc« 
at  times,  where  the  nervous  system  is  no?  coii<?itier»bly  debiliiMteH, 
femove  asthenic  hcmorrh'at>eH-»  but  it  ulwHys  iiicfeases  thie  oriffin.if 
dtsense,  and  all,ers  only  the  appt^arirnco.  In  the  direct  .•b^tiiervic 
hemorrhage  the  most  (?crtain  remeJits  are  FAiz.  acid.  Hall.  O/iff* 
fal.  putp.  Ipecacuana  in  small  doses.  E.ffr.  Hjjfmyifn,  H^^* 
adtm,  AVc^rtmiic  iilfus4on<(  of  aromatic  herbs  Mnsh^  Ctt^ton  ^piw/i^ 
ic     The  author  touches  briery,  on  i.he  etfre  o>  iuCal  hi«motrhMj<f, 
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Aet.  31.— BnirAirtrAe  aui  Neander  Lebetif  4*^. 
Fragmenti  of  the  lift  of  Ncandtrjby  Chartotte  ElizabethConitaniia 
«M  d€r  Kickte.    Fublwhtihy  C.A.  Tiedge.  Svo.Berlio.     1804. 

THIS  little  book,  tays  the  publisher*  wHl  find  readers  in  tbose^who 
%ote  to  mute  in  silence  on  Jipse  monuments  which  sensibility  bas 
•rected.  The  life  of  N  Zander  was  as  poor  in  events,  as  it  was  rich 
ilk  Ttrtue.  '  in  commemorating  the  piiins  whiph  bis  pious  mother 
bettowed  on  hti  education,  the  writer  well  remark*  that  every  wife 
may  be  animated  by  the  reflection,  that  almost  all  men  who  h«ve 
been  ditdnguisbed  by  their  merit  have  b^n  indebted  to  the  virtues 
of  their  nK>ther8  for  the  first  scions  of  those' habits,  vhichhave  af- 
tevwttrds  shot  op  into  so  much  genuine  worth. 

Abt.  S^.'^Slowmk  dotcladny  iezyha  PohHego  i  Kiemieekiegay  ^« 

A  complete  Polish  and  German  Pocket    Victiontuy^  ^c.  iy  G.  £ 
Bwtdtke.  Breslau.    Svo.    1806. 

KOWY  Slownik  Rieszonkon^,  new  pocket  Dictioimry  of  the 
Polish,  German,  and'  French  languages*  Though  the  Polish  laii^^ 
guafe  has  to  contend  with  many  Unfavourable  circumstances,  both 
witjbin  and  without,  yet  the  author,  judging  from  the  natural  energy 
of  the  Poles,  supposes  that  the  language  wilt  still  recover  from 
its  pres^tt  depression.  Tiiis  opinion  might  he  realised  if  every 
Pde  were  animated  with  the  same  zeal  as  M.  Bandtke»  to  promoia 
the  Polish  language  and  literature. 

A  RT*  33. — Abhandlung  von  dcr  dungung^  ifC* 

A  Treatise  on  Manure^  aud  the  proper  Method  of  managing  tie  same^ 
Drattn  np  for  the  UiC  of  all  Economics  ^  hy  Jokann  Karl  Fischer^ 
Prof euor  of  Philosophy  at  Jer a.     8t>o.     1803* 

FOREIGN  F.RS  are  far  behind  us  in  agricultural  experience,  and 
the  method  of  mixing  manure  and  of  accelerating  the  putrefaction* 
which  is  here  recemmended,  has  long  been  practised  in  this  country.. 
We  are,  however,  happy  to  find-a  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena« 
devoting  his  thoughts  to  so  useful  a  subject.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to 
see  the  advocates  of  idealism  forsake  their  aiiy  specul^ionsia  pr^ 
der  to  improve  the  solid  products  of  the  earth.  Of  ugricuUural 
innovations  in  general,  we  roust  remark  that  the  only  test  of  tbeif 
excellency,  is  the  general  utijity,  and  the  facility  of  practical  exe- 
cution. .  Ex^eiimcntiil  agriculturalists  oftcu  forget  that  what  is 
true  on  a  smali  scale,  may  he  felse  on  a  Urge»,  or  in  other  wordi 
that  experiments  which  on  a.  small  scale^lmve  bceji  (lUended  with  the 
happiest  result*,  will,  from  a  variety  of  circumstance^^  anymore 
particularly  from  xhe  very  circumscribed  poiveis  of  ip/dividuals,r  \^ 
'"  impossible  to  be  executed  on  a  large^ 
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,     KUSSIA. 

A  RT.  S4. — Die  Geschichte  der  PhiUsophUy,  ^c. 

Tfc#  HMqri/  ^  Pkilosopky.    First  Part     The  Wisdom  ofijts 
Jncients.    BgErhm^d  GoitUei  Sieck.    Hv9.    Riga.     18©5. 

M«STECK  is  one  of  the  Idealists^and  idealism  appeiirs  to  Ue  dws 
jrefuge  of  dogmatism,  driven  by  criticism  into  a  corner,  of  wiiich, 
notwithstanding  the  shouts  of  victory^  a  pfrnetratiug  eye  sooa  4i»-' 
covers  the  beggary  and  despair.  Every  thing,  remarked  Aua^sik^ 
goras,  lay  confounded  together,  when  intelligence  came  ajid  ap* 
ranged  the  whole  ;  the  reverse  may  be  said  of  the  spirit  of  thk  hi«- 
tory.  We' are  however  willing  to  pay  the  tribute  of  re8|»ect  to  the 
ialent  and  the  knowledge  of  the  author.  For  this  reason  we  caafiot 
but  wish  that  Jie  may  ^submit  his  philosophical  not'ions  to  a  moi^ 
serious  and  attentive  exarainmion,  that  he  may  no  longer  la vi^  Ham 
strength  of  his  meatai  faculties  on  visions  and  chiniera*^  ;    ^ 

DENMARK. 

^  Am.  35. — L.  M.  Widtls  InderlandskeReist  igitnnem  dc  hetjfiehigstt 
og  skionntste  ^gne  aj  de  danske  Frovirid^erm 

Widcie  tnJand  Tmveh  through  the  most  important  and  '  beauf^'i4 
Parts  of  thcf Danish  Provinces.  2  Parts.QvOf  CopenhageOj^-f. 

WE  have  here  n  copious  description  of  the  traveU  which  the«ut^r 
made  in  1799  and  1801,  tlfrough  Zealaiid,  Juthmd,  Schleswick,  Hoi- 
sfein,  to  Altona  and  Hamburg  and  back  again.  We  have  no  des- 
criptions of  many  of  the  places  and  towns  which  he  am  si  ted  so  cir- 
cumstantial as  'with  those  which  he  has  presented  us  r  and  wemeei  ^ 
wifh  some  instructive  observal?ions. 

\  Art.  36. — Christian  11^   Konig  Dletiemark]  St'. 

Chf'i»tian  II,  King  of  Denninrh  Nor-u^an  and  Sweden,   by   Henjy 
Bohrman,    First  Pt/rt,     Copenhagen,  1805. 

JN  the  history  of  this  distinguished  and  romarkable  personage  tli^ 
auihor  has  with  a  laudable  industry  d raw  nins  materials  liom  the  mobt 
undoubted  aulhoriijes  ;  compa'red  itie  writers  of-dilferent  nation?, 
and,  as  far  a^  was  possible,  rescued  the  truth  trnm^llip  exagseratio!^ 
and  misrepresentations  of  the  eiieniit's  ot  Chrisiiani'ty. 

TURKEY. 

•  Aut.  ^.^-^Soihbti  fFehbi, 
IVehbrs  Select  Lam.     SaHfiri^l^^Oiofthellagir^     Svo, 

IT  is  well'known  that  in  the  Turkish  schools,  boys  are  taught  the 

most -necessary  Aiabic  and  IVrsian  woi*ds,  by  the   htip  oi  rhyming 

\  ^lo9sarics,Schahidis,Peir«ic  aad'lurkish  giossary,  and  the  Arabic  «mw| 
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Tnrklsh  ^hich  were  known  under  the  name  of  Sukei  Sib^an.^ere  th^ 
i'liyining   vocabulnries   most    tisually    employed    in    the    1  urkisfa 
tehoois.     Wehbi  Efendi,  a-meritoriqus  oU  man,  ^j^o  is^slill  living, 
ffid  thegrtaicbt  philologist  of  his  time  at  Constant! iu>|)te,'  has   en- 
tirely revised  the  tirst  of  these  elenientiH^y  |joofes;. )6r  rather  ha*  pro-*. 
«liiced  a  ntw  and  more  complete  work  of  tfif;  sain^  kiiMl  under    the 
title  of  Tvhlei  Wehbi,  that  is,\Vehbi'sgift.     Wehbi  Efendi  composed 
lifs  Nochbei  Wehbi,  of  Arabic  and  Turkish  vocabulary, as  a  conipa- 
nfon  to  his  'Fohlfi  Wehbi,  which  is  Persic  dhd  Turkish.      In    his 
rhyming  preface,  iiftor  thetosOal  praise  of  God  And  the  Prophet,  the 
•Othor  declah  s   1 1. at  the  uncommon  Approbattonf  which  his  TobiJei 
hftd  expcJrienci'ii  had   incited   him  in  his  old  age  to  spare  no  |^ains  in 
the  corapositiiii*  of  the  Ndchbei,that  it  might  be  a^  worthy  companion 
t6his'fortoer^fork.  ^ 

HOLLAND^ 

^A  RT,  t^.-^Exam rn  de  Spsteme  Hti  'Dupiiis  tt  't'dltieif^  4-c. 
ExamifuUion   of  t/ie  Sfjsleim  of  Dupais  and  Volnep  on  the  Origin  of' 
the  AJosaical.and  Christ iaft  Religibti:     Prize  Esiiay$y  frdoi    tXe 
Tf^leriah  Society,      Amsterdam.     I806.  -  " 

THE  systems  of  Dupuis  and  Volnpy  have  mirfe  niir  impressions^ 
In  England,  and  their  absurdity  has  been  ackbowledged  even  by 
the  wiemies  of  our  faitn.  But  the  sulVject  deserved'  to  be  examin-' 
ed^andbeci^me  naiufariy  aqut'stion  fit  lor  the  discussion  of  the 
TPeylerian socii'ty^  This  discussion  is  well  arrai^ged  in'  the -work 
before  ti^by  the  maihemnlica^  professor  of  the  urt'ivtrsiiy  of  Leyden., 
He  examines  the  c)pii>ions  of  the  tuo  atheistical  writers  with  great 
iK^briefy  and  iinpaVtiality  ;  sheNVs  that  the  i'deji  of  referring  chris-. 
tianity  lo  astronomy  must  begrouuded  ^)on'  popish  notiims^  not 
on  any  thing  in  the  Christian  religion;  dnU  due  allowance  .being 
tnade  for  the  system  of  theology  which  prevails  in  i\\t  Low  Coun- 
tries^ he  vindicates  the  Christttln  fulth  from'  the  sCSperSvdns  thrown' 
♦pon  it  by  his  antagonists.  The  essay  doeh  the  fiuthor  certainly 
|tea/ credit,  and  We  ar6  glad  to  see.  it  tfinslated  from  the£)utch' 
into  the  French  language,  th»\t  the  infidels  in  France  maj  faiive  an 
Opportunity  or  sei'ing  in -a  very  short  compass  the jchiefaiguments  of 
their  favourite  philosophers  placed  iii  ihV^ir  trde  Irght^  <JaVidixi»y  ex* 
imrn«d/and.comf)letely  refutied. 
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tuc  of  Venus  on  the  aea-coAst,  ibi(k 
On  Hesperus,  406*  On  Alpheus^ 
ibid.  TVanslation  firoai  Moti:hasv 
407.  The  iavocalioA  of  the  mastet 
of  a  TiacyMd  for  pvaishnatnt  cm 
those  whO'bdd  torn  and-   biuised  hia 

^  vinos,  translaliedY  407.  De»criptioh 
of  a  caivaga  lila,  409  > 

Antidote  to  poison  >'  9^ 

Aoti^itiet  of  Great  Brit*fai|  a#chiiec^ 
turaJ,  lai    ^ 

Autiqui^iea  ol   Stratfofi  upoit   Avoa» 

Architectural  aatiquitiel  oC  tSrevi  Bri- 
tain, 241 

Aristifle*s  answer'  t»  m  latter  to  tMe 
Prince  of  WaKs^  5^*3 

Antfy,  m  tha»  maothf'  of  Mar,  Jun<> 
Jaly»  i8oj»  accoilataof  tha  Haaova. 
Haa,  4S4 

Aagmentatian  of  the  regalar  atray,  plm 
for  tha,  103, 

Aurelii  Thomasii  ad  Xuciiim  Valjeri- 
am  Marinuaa  de  Scipioaia  Derie^ii 
Pnitentia,  episteUi  j$8 

BALLADS,  JtmiHost^  vmU  Jaiak. 
son. 

Ballads,  fcott's,  ^4.  Destription  of 
second  sights  345.  CadyoW  oastl«, 
ibtd*    The  ^ipg  bard^        ^         3^47 

Baraiion's  Researches  pn  many  Celtic 
and  'Roman  Moiniments>  5^o.  Th# 
ancient  inltabitasts  of  £trur^a«  |ar 
advanced  in  civUiittian  and  refine- 
ment, 510.  Cbambon  in  the  de* 
partmcnt  of-  La  Crenzo'taid  to  have 
been  one  of  the  prihcipal  seats*  of 
the  aatieat  Celt^,  ^11.  AnttenC 
n&mes  of  phces  general iyponirtrajrthe 
prorainMit  features  of  the  locality 
which  they  dcsigofit,  ib.  Atquare 
naraairtcAple  atcCtiaa»baii|;^i«i*  A 
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Mcrtt  tUir-ctse  ditcorerej  mi  the  so* 
lU  fubsuoce  of  the  W4llt  in  the 
Celtic  temple  atCbambon,  51s.  A 
hUck  arn  of  baked  etrth  distovered 
intnol^yryitiggrouiidyijiiSos.  51Z 
Bame's  $finiioa»  9S 

Barroii't  Lectures  on  belles  lettrcs 
Aod  logic,  178*  Comparison  of  > 
antient  and  modem  languages,  299, 
Eloquence  of  the  Swiss  and  Dutch, 
180.  Of  Lord  Chatham,  a  Si. 
Comparison  of  Mr/  Pitt  and  Foi, 
t8i.  Appreciation  of  a  syllogism, 
883.  The  Henriade  of  Voluire, 
a84«  Lusiad  of  Camocns,  185. 
Leonidas  of  Glover,  ib«  £pigo- 
ntadof    Wilkie,  285 

Barrow's  Voyage    to    Cochin   China, 
21.     DescriDtton  of  the  singular  en- 
trance into  the  magnificent  and  pic- 
turesque  Harbour  <)ff  Rio  de   laneiro, 
2J.       The    Author    vindicates    the 
Brasilian    ladies    from  the    imputa- 
tion of  licentiousness,  under  which 
th^  in  his  opinion  unjustly    labour, 
34.     A  singular  custom  observed  at 
Liverpool   on  Easter   Tuesday,   95. 
Flan  of  the  city  of  Batavia,  which 
contains,  according  to  the    registers, 
a  1 5,  960  inhabitants,     Dutch,  Chi- 
uese,  natives  and  slaves,  s6.    Cau- 
ses of  the     unhealthiness    of   BaU- 
fia,    17.     The    wisdom  of  Nature 
signally  displayed  in  the  conformation 
of   the   oepenthes  disiilluoriay  a8. 
Extraordinary    treaty     between    the 
king  of  Cochin  China    and    Louis 
XVI.,    King  of   France,  30.     The 
auention    pai'd  by  the   king  of  Co-, 
chia   China  to  the  improvement  of 
his  country,^ and  the  welfare  of  his 
Ipeople,  33.     Character  of  the  king, 
34.     His    great    veneration  for  th^ 
Engli&h^  35.    His- land  forces  amount 
to  i«3,o«o  men,    among  whom  .are 
1^,000   artillery-men,    and    42,000 
infentry,  trailed  to  the  tactics  of  Eu- 
'rope;     In     the   sea^scjirvice    he    har 
261 800  men,  a  portion  olf  whom  are 
attached  to  the  European    built  ves- 
sels^ $6'      Notions   of  the  Cochin 
Chines^  on  the   subject  of  morality, 

ib. 

Batiks *a   Christian    Politics,   238.      A 

view    of   civil    government    in    its 

influence  on    (rirtue    and  happiness, 

chiefty  from  the  relation  it  bears  to 

Jiberty    and    property,    2^:'    The 

impoKance  of  jreligion  both  to  society 

and  the  individual,  with  reflections  on 

'   religious   establishment^  and    tolersi- 

' . .  tion,  ib.    The  ^duct  of    a    good 

Hittaen,    ^rti<^airly  under  a  m^de- 

'    nte  ^^tnmtttti  4b..   The  way    to 


live  happily  under  all    soremoieittf 
and  in  all  sttuatioos,  ib.  et  se^. 

Bees,  Evans's,  t^ 

Belgian-  traveller*  «7o.  An^oidtB  ef 
Talleyrand,  171.     Of  a  Swiss  tady, 

176 

Belles  Letties,  Barrtrn's  C^tures  "ob, 
vide  Barron. 

Bengal^  remarks  on  the  fiusbondiy 
and  internal  commerce  of,  86.  As» 
pcct  yf  Beagal,  87.  Method  tl 
(ultivatihff  the  land,  B7.  et5  -sef: 
Populatiol^  of  Bengal,  '  8S.  Statr 
of  the  Bengal  territory,  reduced 
to  proportio^  of  94  parts,  89 

Bible  Society,  second  report  Of  die  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign,  448 

Bicheno's  destiny  of  the  German  Eio* 
pire,  105 

Bigland's  essays  on  rarious  inbjects, 
163.  A  national  establishment  fer 
religion,  the  surest  method  of  pt»- 
pagating  and  transmitting  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  Christian  mo- 
rality, 16^.  The  jqucsdoQ  dttci^sei 
whether  dissenters  are  jiisttiaBd  ia 
'  eoQsideriiig  it  an  oppressioo  to  be 
obliged  to  contribute  towards  tfaefi^ 

r)rt  of  the  established  church,  1^5. 
iberty  of  conscience,  %66.  Pub- 
lic and  private  education,  167*  A 
'  national  establishment  of  cdueatiea 
for  the  lower  ranki  of  society,  tSk' 
Expenses  of  such  a  plan,  ib.  Friend* 
shipi  169.  A  town  and  eoimtiy  fife, 
,  '  ib. 

Birch's  objectioBt  to  raccine  ioociria* 
tioii,  331 

Birds  of  Scotland,  vide  Grahame. 
Biographical  memoirs  of  Dr.  WarlDQ, 

vide  Memoirs, 
BIair*s  vaccine  contest  448 

Booker's  Calista,  fti$ 

Botany,  compendium  of  BrittsI),  ''    rm 
Bourne's  cases  -of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion treated  with  uva  |irsi,  410 
Bowles'  mqoiry  into  the  best  meant ef 
national  safety,  l^ 
British  botany,  compendium '^#  '    lit 
British  and  fbratgn  bible  socltty,  lecflHi 
report  of  the,,                    ^         '448 
Brittoo's    architectural    andftfitiea  of 
Great  Britain,                               2at 
Buenos  Ayres,  accotmtjofy                ^^ 
Bulmer'^s  sermon,                     -    v  IH 
Buonaparte,  Huqtcr's   reasons  ia  tM 
makiug  peace  with,                   -  4^ 
Buonaparte.andTalleyraiidt  dtatognrba- 
tween,                                         lit 

CALISTA.       .  ts 

Cancer,  Home's.  diiervatioiM  oo)>*Piis 
Home.  ,  •     ' 

Can's  Simigsr  In  ketandt  V$*  %^ 
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el  men  of  cockney  language,  31 7. 
"delineation  of  the'^Iriih  character,  ib. 
jpcrmody's  personification  of  dangcr» 

artwrifht*5  England 's^gis,8i.Libert/ 
of  the  press  considered,  ib..  Buona* 
parte 'a  wish  to  restrain  it»  ib.  Res- 
toration of  the  old  posse  comitatus,  or 
Saxon  militia,  to  its  antient  exteni 
an4  vigour  of  exeftion  recommende^i 
by  which  means  t,2ooiOoo  men  may 


l>e  raised. 


84 


.atlow's-outlines  of  a  plan  of  instruction 

«2I 

^elina,  travels  of»  539 

[Celtic  and  Roman  monuments,  Barai- 

Ion's  researches  on,  vide  Barailon. 
China,    Cochin,  Voyage  \o,  vide  Bar- 
row* 
Christ's  poem  on  long  life  540 

Christian  knowledge,  letter  to  the  so- 
ciety for  promoting,  ,  a  05 
C|)ristian  Politics,  Bate's,vidci  Bates. 
Christian  ad.  King  of  Denmark,       543 
Chronicles  of  £ngland,FranceandSpain| 

vide  Froissart. 
Clarke's  Saunterer,  333 

Clarke's  farther  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  deity,  3*6 
Clayton's  translation    of    Fiiangieri's 
tcienc^  of  Icgislatiuo,  vide  Legisla- 
tion. 
Cleeve's  aermont  to^ 
Clowe's  answer  to  the  question,  *  why 
do  you  receive  the  tcsnmony  of  Baron 
Swedenborg?'  326 
Cochin  China,  Voyage  tOy  vide  Bar- 
row. 
Colonel  Viliey,  death  of  44S 
Commerce,    Macphcrson's    annals  of, 
i^.    History  little  better  than  a  de- 
tail #'the  crimes  and  follies,  and  con- 
se%ueuUy  of  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
J5^.    The  anmls  of  commerce  re- 
aresent  man  employed  for  the  moit 
oeneficial  purposes,  1 53.  An  account 
•f  the  arrangement  of  the  t'»cn  -of  oars 
in  the  war  gallics  of  the  anticntsjl54. 
Commerce  flourishes  where  property 
is  sccuire,  156*  Anticommercial  spirit 
of  the  Romans,   1^7.       ^ommcrce 
more  frequent  in  fmall  states,  because 
freedom  has  been  usually  found  to 
flourish  in  small  states  more  than  iu 
I^rge,  158.  The  spit  it  of  freedom  and 
th^  energies  of  a  popular  gov^riHnent 
\         visible  in  the  opposition  made  byTyre 
[         to  th^arms  of  Alexander,  ib.  Fate  of 
Sidon,  159.     Genoa  and  Venice,  the 
•bo^e  oi  the  maao£scturer,  and  -the 
resort  of  the  merchant,   i6o«     Spain 
cfjjoyi  cQBtidcaibk  commerce  in  Uup 


fifteenth  century,  i6».   Revolution  oK 
the  edict  of  Nantx  as  fatol  to  the  com- 
merce of  France,  as  the  establishment 

'  of  the  Inquisition  to  that  of  Spain, 
161;  The  commerce  of  the  North  dur- 
ing themiddle  ages  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  Hanse  towns,  x6a. 
Causes  explained  why  commerce  has 
flourished  CO  much  in  England      163 

Compendium  of  BriUsh  bouny,  Cal- 
pine's,  **• 

Comparison  of  Mr*  Pitt's  and  Mr. 
Fox's  bill  for  the  government  of 
British  India,  .  »^S 

ConsUntia's  ft-agmcnts   of  the  life  of 

*    Neander,  '54? 

Consumptions,  treated  with  uva  ursi* 
Bourne's  cases  of  pulmonary.       4I0 

Conversations  for  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  children,  ^  53^ 

Correspondence  and  official  notes  re- 
lating to  the  late  negotiation  with 
France,  ^  43« 

Cottin's  Elizabeth,  535 

Cowper,  supplemenury  pages  to  th»  . 
life  of,  vide  Hayley. 

Cowpox,    Hilj  on  the^  V7 

Country  Clergyman's  address  to  Lord 
Teignmouth  on  his  Siddress  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  oif  England,  205 

Crawfurd's  doctrine  of  equivalents,  207 

Crease  dc  Lesser 's  travels  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  vide  Travels. 

Critical  remarks  on  ^Shakespeare's plays, 
vide  Seymour. 

'  DANISH  Proyinces.travels  through  tlic 
/most  important  parts  of  the,  543 

Death  of  Colonel  ViUey,  44t 

Defence  of  the   Volunteer  system,  i»J 
Defence  of  the  County,  Money's  letter 
to  Windham  on  the,  ^38 

Ddille's  Imagination,  497.  Plan  of 
the  poem,  49S.  Man  in  his  intelled- 
tual  relations,  ib.  Impiession  of 
exterior  objects,  499.  Local  impressi- 
ons, ib.  The  arts,  happiness,  rfnd 
morals,  500.  Policy,  ib.  ReUgiot*. 
$ot 
Denina's  historial,  ttatistical  and  moral 
view  of  Upperltaly  and  the  Alp8»5O0. 
The  political  situation  of  Upper  Italy 
in  its  present  ,and  former  days, 
militates  against  all  the*  new  divisions 
and  regulations  made  in  those  proving 
ces,  504.  .  Derivation  ofTur^i,  504* 
Faciottod'Urbino,  who  lived  in  th^ 
days  of  LeoX.  and  Charles  5th,  gave 
the  designs  and  superintended  the 
works  both  of  the  citackl  of  Ti^ii? 
and  of  An  versa,  505.  Singula/  spe- 
cies of  commerce  among  the  natives 
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pf  Beov  5P|r  '^^c  M^rsmlleatt  §06. 
The  |)copl«  of  Vcrceil  aod  ])ielU«^o6, 
CtnsututioD  of  the  cqi^sti^  uodeif  the 
jun|  of  S^rJinia,  i)>'  Oo  the  actu- 
al state  of  learning  in  PicHiqout«  598. 
population  of  (he  kingdom  of  icai>| 
i^.  Rot(t  of  Beiiovese.  lUnnibai), 
and  Cxsju-  over  the  Alps,  509 

pialogue  betwcca  ^uoniiparte  ipd  Tal- 
leyrand^ Bfft, 
Piamood  cut  diamond,  ,  80 
pibdi n's  ^We  jni le  s  off;  4^^ 
Pictionary,  German  and  Polish,  ,443 
diseases  of  the  siomach.  Stone's  txft^is^ 

0||i  th^,  vide  Stone 
pognes's'  Mariner's  etercise  ^)t|  ^^ 
•       .  ) 

pRAMV 

EOgar,  ^00 

Tive  miles  off",  c^n^edy^  438 

Splftpa^  uJ^gedj,  ^1)1 

We  Hy  \fy  night,  ih. 

putens'  memoirs  of  a  travellfir  1^0^  ia 
retirement,  vide.McmoiTs* 

BDGAR.a  tragedy,  .   loq 

Elizabeth,  or  the  exiles  of  ^iberU*  $iS 
Empire  fl^f  Hayti,  vide  Hajti* 
^mpUc*  Qrme's    ^istot-ical  jfragonenu 

of  the  Mogul,  vide  Ormc 
IncBpy,  Lathy 's  inyisiole,  g^t 

Englandt    frapce,    and    Spain,  Eibis- 

sart*s  chi'oniclei  of^  vide  Froissact. 

fugland's  i^-ts*  vide  (Tartwright. 
ngjand     aWd'  Spain,   Gents^    on   the 
relations  between,       J        '  5^8 

fng|.an(i  and  France,  Andrews'  piccei^C 
reiatitfns  ofthe«war  and  |»olitic^  be- 
tween, •       '  j^ 
^pid^mic  disease  a^  Gibraltar,  Jackson'i 
..    observations  ojj^the»        "             447 
Epistle  to  Voharre,  ^36 
E^uivalcntt^Crawfurd's  doctrine  of,  «<j7 
Sssays^  philbs^phKatt  on  th^  study  of 
,  the  t^uman  xnind|  by  p^vott,  'vide 
'  Prevost. 

Essays,  on  mot-ality",  and  polltfy^       ^4© 
Ess;^  on  the  prlnci^lesol  .human  action. 

Essays  on  various  subjects,  by  B^iti^ 

'vide  ^igUhd. 

;  fnizy  on  the  principle  and  origiQ  0/ 
sovereign  power,  49.  The  pri|iviry 
i^sseriion   ot   the     author  4s  th^;all 

i  pv>wcr  is  deriv€(l  fiom  the  t)city',  find 
ihatresistaijce  to  lawful  a\ithfiril|  is 
rcbellioiiagaihslGou,i^Thtprinpi|jl^s 
o.n  which  ""HoiiHes,  l^ckc.  Monies* 
quieu  and,RousF.€au  have  accounljtid for 
the  tiut  intro'iucuon  of  society  con- 


^icntto  mtet  the  exigtf&cies  ff|ri, 
initifc  •iaf4kityt  ^nrAc4i  a  SMkl 

.  ^fa  wl^tch  political  autbprity  vn 
•£nimed     when      circumstances    rS 

.    .guired.a  gpvef!||ttenec»f  a  moreeooi* 

flex  form*  »Q4-of  wi<ier  extent,  51. 
>i|ferent  >statBt  oi  nature  «rhich  i2» 
,  .|ub|ipi«Bi^ppo8Mnier»or  fo  theioiaa- 
iHm  of -their  social  compact,  5^.  Mas 
fs.f^reieotcd  by  scrifCure,  f!».  TUtt 
diffeifent  principles  t>f  goreminesti 
flQCotdiof^la  Mon«se8^yieQ»  54.  Robs- 
itcau's  opinions  qq  |ovema)t4| 
55.  The  testimoay  pf  history  li- 
-d^ed  against  -thiie  alcove  doctrist, 
55.  Soveicignty  the  productnn  a 
-  ftttmaa  icasoa  a^  Uberty  as  assmed 
Dy  Locke  and  Rousseau^  proved  s> 
•f>e  a  contri^ioion^  $7.  The  meam 
.l>y  which  God  imcliYMs  tbe  miad  d 
xjnan  to  subordination,  die  |eotr]i 
Uwf  bf  ^hicfa  he  influences  tbe 
,^um^  will, .  ani  tlie  chatmel  bt 
W^hich  au&hoti(y  w|s  first  introdacei 
and  is  stiU  supported,    589  e(  tef 

fyangelica  lyra,  114 

vaes's  Baes  jf  1.  Queen  9ee,  325 
EiHdence  of  the  exllt^f occ  of  a  deiqri 
'  Parke's  jtf 

^Mminatioi|\  qf  ^b«  aystesBS  of  Dofuii 

and  Vplney    on  the-  origin    of  the 

-Mosaical  and  phri#tia||i«Kgioo,  544 
Eumipation-  iato    die  incita:$e  oftHe 

reTeou;,  iix 

Exercises  select,  by  Whiting^  jj| 

ftXtrcise  book  (mr  ^farinersj;  J34 

Exeter,  Jenlcins'  history  of,  3^5 

Exile,    Pa'imer'sSwissji  J}0 

,  Exiles  of  Siberia,  535 

Existence  of  a  C^od,  Shoberl^  dcttoo- 

Stration  of  the,  in 

Existence  pf  a  itiPfi  Clarke't  fartbcr 

evidence  of  the,  526 

FA6RICIA  Nanney's  ward  ar  two, M 
Fanny  Sicymour,  53! 

^ilangieri's  ~  science  of  legtslatboi  ri;ic 

Legislation. 
Fischer's  treatise  on  mafturei  541 

Five  Mi\f  8  og;  4]! 

F^^rf^eots  on  th^  Ifjlanc^*  of  power  is 

£«i:ope,  J99 

Fragments  •ff   the    Uh  of  Neaadcr, 

France,  sute  al»  ^n  tbe  fifth  ceDturr,  i 

"      •       '     '         ■  537 

France  and  Ei^knd,  rivalry  of,    5391  I 
Jf  rapae^  Spait},  sMcf  firtglaad*  Froissari'i 

chcdnictes   of,  ^idt  Froissirt. 
Irj^oJOiv't  w^kS|  348,  Fcircaa^> 
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to  witKlwoksQlWrs  far  the  M4e  of 
.  jthis  work>  3$0.  Dr.  FU  thforjr  of 
ffHiive  3»A  negative  clectricky, 
352«Spcech  of  Dr.  F.  in  the  Ame- 
ricsMicoi>gi?ew,J5^  A  letter  which 
shews  ha«r  «iaoerely  he  was  disposed 
to  promote  -a  reconcilistion  between 
.AmcriU  aiiii  England,  355.  Busy 
.l>ody,  35^ 

JFrtdcrick  the  great,  lastreHectiom  of, 
4So«  He  ^ouiempldtes  his  ap^ 
proaching  diseolvtien  with,  becom- 
i»g  irmness,  although  Christianity' 
did  i>ot  ]^d  him  her  cpiisoliD^  aid  to  ^ 
smsv^th  his  passage  toetermcy,  480. 
fio  inconsiderably  part  ©f  his  hap- 
pii^$»  consisted  tii  the  possession  of 
iiitlimited  power,  4^4.  Women  no 
cratilicBtion  to  Frederic,  ib.  When 
bec<ymp<kres  himsdf  with  other  So- 
vereignsr  Frederic  believes  hiihself 
fftCHliarlyrhappy,  483 ' 

ffOifsart's    Chromcles     of    England, 
f  ratfce  and  Spain,  36Z.     Sir  John 
Chandos  deprived  of  the  qaost  tavou^ 
rable  opportunities  of  restoring  the 
Bower  and  glory  qf  h's  countrymen 
hjiht  jealousy  of  the   Eaf  I  of  Pern- 
Iffo^pe^    363.      Death  of    Sir    ^hn 
Chandos,  ib.     Capture  of  the     Karl 
pf  Pembroke  and  the  Eiiglidh^rmy 
by  a  Castiii:^n  fleet,   364.     Dm/h.  of 
the  Prifiv&of  W«(ies   atid  Iting  ^d. 
>vard,  36^.   ,Fate  which  attended  the 
•rmameut   of  the   Earl  of  Bucking- 
tftaro,  365.     Port  wioe,   365.     Pcr- 
foiMil  suengt|i  an4  iralotir  proverbial 
ifor  the  oome  of  an  finglisliman»  56$. 
§ptech  of  the  J^l  of  Salisbury  at  th^ 
meeting  of   pariiameat,  3^7.,,     The 
several  virtues  of  chiv^Iryeaumerated, 
368.     Qharacter  of  Gaston  Phoebus, 
iotipt  ^  ^tx,  3^9.    His  murder  of 
his    son,   370.    The  generosity  and 
boapitality   of  our   ancestors,     371. 
The  bttmane  and  }|bcral  system  of 
conduct   towards    prisoners   of  war 
thioughthe  more  po|ish«d  nations  of 
£ufope,    371.       Afttimt  system  of 
|V%/Mrr  rtry  opposite  to  the  modern^ 
^•V**       Romantic   acehievem^nt    of 
^    Sir  John  Swinton,  373.  Tilting    for 
Ipve  of  the  ladies,  the  pommon  proof 
Df    valour    and    callaiitry    in    those 
i*J*i  374«    f  CM  of  Sir  Robert  Salle, 
375 

PALPIKC'«    compendhnt  of  prhish 

Botany,  110 

-(mqums  91  Voltairei  PaUisot^is,        490 


t^enti^s  maiame  ^  Mattftettoti,  476. 
Account  of  the  courtship  of  ScArony 

An 

.  €«Kt^^ragmeiits  oil  thcbatanct  df  pow- 
er in  Europe,  399 
*  ©cntz  oil  the  relations  between  Eng- 
knd  and  Spain,  5^ 
German  and  Polish  Dictionary,      54$ 
German  empire,  Bichcnb's  destiny  of 
the;  10$ 
Gibraltar,  Jackson's  observations  on  the 
'epidemic  disease  at,                      .447 
Girl,  wild  Irish                                337 
Gordon^s    history    of  Ireland,     ^45* 
Statemeiit  of  the  merits  of  StrafFord'i 
government,  and  of  Uifc  cssenU^  hles<» 
'  sings  the  country  derived  from  ^e 
activity  andwisdom  of  his  adminiltra* 
tion,  246.     Causes  of  the  rebellioi)  in 
1641,247.    The  jiiolitical  talent  asd 
truly    Kbman     disinterestedness     of 
Htnry  Cromwell,  248,    The  exalted 
■wisdom  and  unSuUiccl  loyalty  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Ormond,  249.    The 
period  of  Irish  history J)*tween  the 
revolution  of  1^88  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  reign  highly  dis- 
graceful to  the  eighteenth  century9249 
&;  scq.     Chief  naerit  of  this  perform- 
ance its  moderation  and  impartiality- 
Difliculties  which  beset  the  historian 
in  search  of  truth,                        ^S<> 
Grahame*^s  birds  of  Scotland,  9.     The 
'  charm  of  Thomson  consists  in  variety 
of  method,  in  a  selection  of  the  beauti^ 
fui,  the  affecting,  and  the  sublime,  and 
in  an  artful  and  picturesque  gtoupiag 
of  the  several  features  selected  for  tE» 
piece  ;   ill  success  of  Mr.  Grahame 
in  this  particular^  lO.     Quotations,  t  £ 
ct  passim. 


HEMORRHAGESin  a  medicinal  vitw» 

Hamilton's  Letters   to    a    nobleman's 
daughter,  29;.    The  end  of  educatioii 
to  secure  tne  happiness  of  those  who 
are   subject    to  its   discipline,   295. 
Caution  to  th'e  pupil  not  to  form  an 
estimate  of  practical  attaihments  in 
duty,  by  a  comparison  of  her  conduct 
with  the  habits  of  the  world  at  large, 
256.     The  pliaricy  of  the  aflfection  in 
youth  is  noticed  as  rendering  it  the 
most  fit  season  for  cultivating^eeling* 
^  and  habi^  of  devotion,  297.    Prayer 
^  recommenced,  '29$/  The  necessity 
<^  a  persevering  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple   is.  illustrated  by    a    compari- 
son,  with    its    opposite,  that   feeble 
'      pliancy  which    slights    the    dictates 
pf  coutciencer  yi  court  the  a^re^ 
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ItHoOf  or  ttcid  the  Measure  of  the 

world*  .  .299 

Haa«TCfian  amy  io  the  months  of  Mayy 

'  Jmc^  aai  July,  1803,  accounoof  the, 

484 
Harnofton's  lufimktfr^tmytcfit  98 

Hayky 's  suppleineut  to  the  liie  of  Cow- 
f^f  at-  ^ny;  the  first  poet,  who 
mtfMMCcd  that  ttfccies  of  bipgrapby, 
wbich  iiterweives  into  the  narrative 
separate  series  of  letters,  39,  Cm- 
Cioos  to  be  observed  io  the  selection, 

*  ft.  Letters  fTDm  Cowper  to  Newton, 
Ascounteoancing  that  collo^uia)  cant 
which  is  so  common,  and  so  disgust- 
inf ,  41 .  Arguments  in  favour  of  pub- 
%t  education,  41.  John  Gilpin,  the 
frodoce  of  a  fit  of  melancholy^  4a. 
voastdcrations  on  Cowper's  trausla. 

^600  of  Hosner,  '  43 

&ytr,  Itainsford's  historical  account  of 

*  the  black  empireofj  1 .  State  of  St. 
l>omfa:go  under  the  French  king%  and 
voder  the  rept^blic  and  empire  of 
Krance,  ih.  rartirulars  which  oc- 
curred in  the  co&e  bouse  of  the  hotel 
4t  hi  Republiquc,  s.  Discipline  of  the 
negroes  adapted  to  their  countrj;,  j. 

'  ]>elicacy  ot  taste  among  the  superior 
Begroe5,  4.  'Account  x)f  a  ne^roe 
cottage,  ib.  The  French  deceived 
as  to  the  facility  of  the  conquest  of  St. 
Domingo,  6.  How  far  the  English 
ought  to  co-ope'raic  in  re-estaWishiug 
the  power  oi  their  enemies  over  jhis 
extensive  and  fertile  island  considered, 

Henaiult's  unpyblished  works,  471.  Hc- 

oauh  born  at  Paris  in  16^5,  died  in 

"  ICovember  1770,  471.     Iheproduc- 

*  t?tii  of  Henauh  to  which  he  owes ,  his 
principal  renown  was  his  chronologic 

<  cal  abridgement    of  the    history    of 
France,  which  gives*  a  brief  #)ui  spi- 
rited fharacieristic  detail  ofthe events, 
laws^  manner^i  and  customs,  &c.  from 
the  reign  of  Cloy^*^  to   Louis  XlV, 
"  472.     Anecdote  of  the   Henriadc  of 
Voltaire,  i-j^     SH.Jccs^eases  Henry 
^  €th  /ornishes  M.  Heuault  with  the 
hintof  exhibuing  in  a  dramatic  foroi 
'ao^e  of  thtfprincipal  epochs  of  French 
ftistoiy,  473.     Itfarius  atCirta,  473. 
^  Specimens  of  the  somniferous  potency 
'of  the  French  stage,  474 

ffighmore's  addi-ess  tothe  visitors  of  the 
iAcorproratedsocicLy  of  doctors  in  civil 
attd  Anon  law;  ^36 

HWf  00.  the  cow-p03f,  ,  1»7 

ii^s^ry  of  Ireland,  Gordon's,  vide  Cor- 
don.        • 
P^'orical  '  fragments     gf  ^l^c'  M^glll 
\^m|»irc^vfdc  OiJ^S?  '     -    - 


Htstorica)^  staitistical  and  aiot^  inews 
af  Upper  Italy  and  the  Alps,  hy  De* 
ninafvide  Denina. 

History  of  Philosophy,  ^4J 

,  History   and    antiquiHes  of*  Stratford 

upon  Avon,  -    «    aaj 

HoUaod,  (Lord)  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Lope  de  Vega,  191, 
Castile  ^rst  of  all  the  i|adous^  of 
Europe  .blessed  by  the  dawn  of  re-- 
viving  genius,  i6&>  John  Boa^aa 
Almogaver  the  first  regular  poet  of 
Castile,  193.  Lope  betrays  mark^ 
of  genius  at  a  very  early  age,  194. 
Born  at  Madrid  in  156a.  At  the  age 
of  14  htf  runs  away  from  school,  be- 
fore that  time  he  had  written  playa 
of  4 'acts,  ib.  An  unlucky  dikcl  obli- 
ges him  to  fly  to  Valencia,  1^6*  >His 
wife  dies,  ib.  Marries  a  Sf^nd  wifie 
in  159O)  197.  At  the  end  of  10  yean 
she  dies,  on  which  Lope  became  a 
Franciscan,'  ¥97.  He  di^  on  the 
a4th  of  Avgust  16  j  5,  the  same  4ay 
with  Shakspearc,  198.  iSoo  of^his 
plays  are  said  tpi  have  been  acted,  199.  " 
Examination  of  Lope  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  Zoo.  Analysis  of  <  La  Es- 
.trella  de  Savills,'  201.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  Gracioso,  which  fiikdt 
.  a    pUce    in    every     Spanish    play, 

act 

Home's  ohf^rvations  on  cancer,  178. 
Ciscer  of  the  penis,  178.  Canoe, 
rous  tumour  of  the  foo^  ib.  Cancer 
of  the  breasti  .  1 79 

Hordt,  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de,  4x7. 
Ap)>ointed  ensign  in  the  foot  guards 
at  the  age  of  14,  4181.  Dragge4  in 
opposite  directions  by  military  ambi* 
tipn  and  love,  419.  Superioi^ty  of  • 
the  English  valour  at  the  battk  of 
Foutenoy^  420.  Sangroid  of  two 
English  women  in  the  greatest  perils, 
and  amidst  the  horror  of  sariMgCt 
420.  Count  de  Hordt  attracts  the 
notice  of  the  Prince  of  Orange^ 
4vt  I .     Suddep  death  of  the  author's 

,  .  mother  at  the  instant  she  was  prepa- 
ring 10  get  into  her  cai^riagft  p  attend  ^ 
the  marriage  ceremony  of  her  '^n, 
4a.|.  The  ?vmcp  of  Hesse  ^'^i^ 
succeeds  bis  sister  Ulrica,  undtf^i^e 
name  of  Frederic  ist,  421.  In* 
trigMes  of  France  produce  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  Sweden,  422, 
Co^nt  df  Hprdt  ^t  the,  head  of  a  con-' 
spirac'y  to  r^cue  his  country  from  the 
convulsions  with  vyhich  it  wa&  dis« 
ta^c^cd,  4Za.  He  is  obliged  to  fly  from 
the  capital,  ^13.  Takes  refuge  with  the 
I'iince  of  Waldeck^  who  is  command* 
cd  by  tha  Emperor  of  Qerinany  to  §i¥e 
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liiki  UD,  49^.  He  4q?arti  for  Swk- 
zerUna,  from  whence  he  takes  refuge 
In  Russia,  ib.  At  the  request  of 
Frederic  the  great  he  joins  him  at 
Breslaw,  425.  *  Anecdotes  of  Frede* 
Tic>  416.  Count  de  H.  serves  under 
Fredericy  against  the  'Russians, — is 
taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Peters*, 
bttrgh,  where  he  endured  solitary 
confinement  for  two  years,  427.  Par- 
tition  of  Poland,  .   428 

Human  mind,  Prevost*s  philosophical 
essays  of  the  study  of  the,  vide  PVe^ 
vos(. 

Hunter'^s  reasons  for  not  making  peace 
with  Buonaparte,  439 

Hunter  on  the  icstoratioD  of  the  Jews, 

211 

•  Husbandry  and  internal   Commerce   of 

.Bengal,  remarks  6n  the,   >  'S6 

Hypochondriac,  2 1 5 

ILIaI),  Wilfiams*  translation  of'  the 

^  first  book  ofthc,  358.  Failure  of  Pope 
and  Cowper  in  translating  Homer, 
359.  A  model  between  Spenser  and 
Milton,  recommended  as  the  most 
proper  for  a  translation  of  Homer, 
^366.     A    specimen   of  the    Bathps, 

361 

Imagination,  a  poem,  by  Delille,  vide 
Delillt. 

India,  Comparison  of  Mr.  Pitt's  and 
Mr  .  Fox's  biU  for  the  government  of 
British,  105 

Inoculation,  Bi|;ch's  objection  to  the 
vaccine,  331 

Institution  in  America,  prospectus'  of  a 
national,  5^  4 . 

Instruction,  Catlow's  outlines  of  a  plan 
of,  22I 

Inquiry  into  the  best  meant  of  national 
safety,  104 

Invisible  enemy,  328 

Irelind,  Cordon's  hist,  of,  videCordon. 

Ireland, Carr's  stranger  in,  vide  Carr. 

Irish  Girl,  3^7 

Italy  and  the  Alps,  Denina's  historical, 
statistical,  and  moral  view  of  Upper, 
vide  Denina. 

Jackson's  observations  on  the  epidemio 
disease  at  Gibraltar,    .  447 

Jamieson's  ))opuIar  BiUads,  303.  Hlegy, 
306.  Tyftics  Nanny,  307.  Obser- 
vations on  translations  from  the  an- 
tiem  Danish,  308.  Fidr  Annie's 
complaint,  ,  310 

!efllersoh'slyra*evangelica,  324 

efferyt'  review  of  the  conduct'  of  the 
Prinec  of  Wales,  78 

Jfnisch's  jphiio^ophical  arid  critidal 
comparison  '  of  fourteen  of  the 
antie^nt  and  motterh  languages  of  £u« 
rope,  vide  Philosophical. 


{enkinj*  history  of  Exeter,        . :  ..^$ 
esus    Christ,    the   mediator  between 
God  atid  man,  .  ^ 

Jews  J  Hunter  on  the  restoration  of  Uie^ 
'     ut 
Juries,  observations  addressed  .to. ^grand* 

JuV^enile  poems,  Robinson's,  .  ,|4* 

LA  palx  en  apparence,  toS 

Laat  rejections  of  Fre4eric  the  $>reatf 

vide  Frederic. 
L'athy*8  invi§^ible  enemy.  318 

Legislation)  Clayton's  translation  of 
,  Filangieri's  science  of,  128,  Th© 
educatioB  of  legislators,  as  such^,  ei« 
ther  entirely  neglected,  or  conc|uGlti 
upon  mistaken  principles,  ig;^.  TChe 
means  in  this  education  in  most  ^ni*^ 
stances  mistaken  for.  tbeend«  ibid. 
In  the  acquisition  of  political  know* 
ledge,  the  chief  errors  ^eejn  tp  be 
such  an  attention  to  the  details  of 
. ,  business  as  present  enlarged  and  eo*> 
lightened  views,'  or  |he  deductions  of 
principles  from  data  wh!9h  are  t|iQm^ 
selves  insu6ficieat  or  erroneous,  i^Q. 
In  the  science  of  J^slation,  geaeral 
principles  no  less  valuable  than  ne« 
cessary,  133.  Sketch  of  the  life 
of  Filangicri»  J34.  Laws  distln^ 
guisbed  by  their  absolute  or  relative 
goodness,  and  in  the  discussion  *f 
the^e  two  dtslinctioiss  the  whole  sci- 
ence of  legislation  coinpri^ed,  13^ » 
A  mixed  government,  not.  well  re« 
gulated  by  its  laws,  appears  more 
likely  to  partake  of  jhe  defects  pf 
other  forms  of  government^  than  of 
their  united  advantages,  136*  Po-^ 
pulation  and  riches  the  (wo  object| 
of  political  laws,  137.  Obstacles  t» 
population,  138.  Sources  of  riches^ 
agriculture^  'manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, ibid.  Difftcrent'  nations  re*^ 
quire  diffeient  kinds  of  comm^n^e, 
141.  Com  Jierce  of  most  European 
nations  exposed  at  the  same  tiQid 
to  two  political  extremes, equally  ptr« 
nicious,  an  excessive  negligence,  a^id 
too  much  interference  in  govern- 
ments, 142.  Prohibitory  laws, wbick 
ioforce  an  exclusive  commerce  be« 
twecn  colonies  and  the  mother  cpun- 
try,  are  the  most  destructive  that 
can  be  to  tha^  freedom,  without 
which  no  commerce  c^n  exist,'  14a* 
Every  thing  which  tends  to  weaken 
credit,  an  obstacle  to  commerce,  ibi^ 
The  property  ot  each  individual 
should  be  the  sole  rule  of  ^xat^QO, 
and  the  coi^tributioi\  should  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  iht  wants  of  the 
r     8Ute,  143.    Taxes  direct  or  iadirecti 
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ff0  tt  teq :  widiMit  a,  due  distrAa- 
tioo  of  nttiontt  richet,  so  f^  ftam' 
ibrmiof  the  b«ppii^t»y  they  hasvea 
the  niio  of  I  ofition,  147.  Lviurf 
one  of  the  |reatest  inttrumenCk  in, 
4^l^iitt  specie  and  riches  in  1  state, 
\M,  The  profrets  of  luxury  ought 
■otto be wa  object  of  appfehension,  ' 
became  if  the  maooeri  of  socicjt); 
arc  prcaerted  in  every  class,  it  wiQ 
•aly  be  a  necessary  spur  to  opulence, 
.  aad  the  effect  of  thc|edcrat  welfare 
•fa nation,  14^.  The  restrictiont , 
ati#  obstacles  in  the  way  of  every 
species  of'  industry,  sanctioned  and 
cdcourafed  by  the  admintHration  ^nd 
the  taws  of  this  toont/y,  afford  a 
melancholy  instance  of  the  ignorance 
or  obitinacy  oflcgiaUtors,  143.  Ex- 
portatioii  of  English  wool  con&ideccd»   ' 

X^ectufea  (Barron's)   on    belief  lettres 
'    and  logic,  vide  Barron. 
Xttdt,  walkthrough,  tti 

Lesbtoussart's   Fanny  Seymour,     53^ 
letters  to  a  nobleman's  daughter*  vide 

Hamilton. 
Xetfer  t6  the  Rer.  R".  Wkmef,         3  i^ 
Xettires  de  Buderaoisetle  de  Mofitpefisier, 

638 

Letter  to  KithanUl  Jeflterjrs,  79 

Letter  to  the  Frince  of  Wales,  adtao. 

nitory,  I07 

{betters  un^ablished  of  the  J^rinceas  dec 

*  Ufiins,  S2J^ 
^Letter  ^  to  the  Society  for   promoting 

Christian  IcnOwled^r,  205 

^Letters  from  the  mouo(ain$»  221 

liardet's  Hypochondriac*  217 

Le  Me^rie^'s  letters  on  tii^Commjssa- 

tiat,^  io3( 

'Luirdct'a    versification   ofu^sop's.  fa- 

*  bles,  .  §15 
Xife  ,of  Cowper,   supplementary  pages 

to  tHe,  vide  Hayjcy,   " 
;  irfifa  of  MiUon  bjSymmoos^  vidcS^ym- 
mons. 
Lyraivangclicaf.  ^         324 

>(|A'CPHiatS6N*sannahofcomme  ce, 
^      vide  Commerce. 
"M^nber's  Edgar,  t«o 

*  Ma)nure»  Fischer's  treatise  on,         543 
j^ariner's     fitcrcise   bool^     Donne's, 

^334 

^arsljldl  on  landed  property.  1  jp^ 

I  .,.     '     '    00  the  management  of  landed 

estates^  '  ib. 

M^cheoxatical  tablesy  Whitings    port> 

aMe,  33^ 

Aber^^ethy'a  Siirgic^fl  ob;jeirvatM)R$^2$3 


'Birch's   ol^ctiont  to  V^cclife  )o5- 
'  calation,  331 

Blair's  r^ccine  contest,  448 

Bourne,  00  the  use  of  uva  ur^i/     ^o 
Hillon  the  cow.pox,  217 

Stone  on  the'  stotoach,  16 

Sutton's  account  of    the    remittent 
fever,  33J 

Memoirs  of  a  tfavelter  in  relbreaAentt 
Dutens*,  £26.     The  'author  bora   of 

eotestant,  paneots   in   I^rance;    227* 
ebkrred' from  promotion  in  his  na*' 
Ci^e  cou'nd'y  on  account  Of  hlsfdlgioo, 
he  visita  England,   where  hO   gaij^f 
the  confidence    and  favour,  of   Mr.' 
Wyche,  ib.  The  author  undertake^  to 
,    SnitniCt    hii  patron's  daughter,  wlto 
was  dum^,  to  write,    and  commam^ 
cate  her  thoughts  to  others,  %ii.    Hb 
accompanies  Air.  Mackeu^fe   in  bi# 
embassy  to  the  court  of  Turin  in  the 
capacity    of  chaplain,.  2^'     Tracts 
of  his  proficiency  in  the  dealing  of 
a  sUte^man,  2^.   On'  the  elevatioA 
of  Lord    Bute    to  the  jritiiatioo  of 
prime  .minister   Mi'/  Ma'ckefcaie  ia 
recalled' from  Ttsrin*,  and  Btr.  Dviem 
left  chargi  d'affairesto#  the  Court  of 
Great  Britam,  236.    Dotjbk  dealing 
,  of^the  Count  de  Vicy,  ib.  Mr.  Do- 
te^s  rfeeetves  a' pension  from  the  kidf 
and  a  livi^t  from  the  Dulre'of  Nor-    ^ 
thumVerlandji.231.  He  undertakes tlie 
tour  of  Europe  as  t^tof  toLqrdAi- 
ger^ion  Percy,  .2^2.    Arfival  of '  the 
I^mperor  ^ranciis,    daring  their  stiy 
^     at  Rome,  ib.  The  vanity  of  the  kiof 
of  Prussia,  233 .     J^  view  of  the  Pa- 
risian manners  aathey  axisted  iBi77£9 
234.    The  author  a^m  visits  Turm 
as  secretary  to  Lord  Mounts^uart,  bMC 
firtding  his  situation  ^  uncofftfortable 
requests  permicsion  to  withdraw,  sg^ 
Memoirs  of 'the  count  de  Hofdt^  4(7. 

VidcHordt, 

Memoirs  of  wareo'n,  ViografiKtcaU  ^> 

His  claiins  as  apoet,  67.  Cause  of  hia 

visitirg.the  continent,  70.      Warlbo 

vindicated'  from  the    attack    made 

^pn   -blip  by   the    author    of  the 

Pursuits  of    Literature,    7^  ot  itq* 

Letter  from  Dean  Swift,  75 

Metastasio's  oppr^s,  Zotti^<»  oolfectioa 

of,  .     '^iit 

Milton^  ^y;nmoi)e*a  li£(of,  Tide  §ym- 

mons.,  ^ 

Mind,  PrevQfit'a  philosophical  es^^of 
the  study'  of  the  hunum,  vido  He* 
\osi.       "      '  • 

,    Mogul     empire,     Ormt's    hldoriode 
ir^mniA  of  thei  vide  Ormi:.' . 
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^^[ohainttci  Al)i»l  Cawm»  tlie,  |reat  pro* 
'phet  of  Mecca,  4^.  Cltcukcision^ 
jM.  90  yean  before  tht  bi'ith  of 
Mobaaimed,  the  rivalrv  between  the 
chnstiah  temple  of  the  Ethiopian 
lehiefs  at  Sana  in  Yemen,  and  the 
iieathenish  -sahctiiary  of  the  Ca^ba 
h4<i  come  to  ah*  open  ruptiire,  and  oc* 
casioned  the  elephantirfe  war,  48ji. 
Mohammedf »  poveityaccounttd  for,  ih. 
Sagacity  of  the  younj;  Aycscha,  pne 
0f  Mahomet's  wives,  4^.  Maho- 
-  Itfet  a  person  of  diffijrcnt  character 
from  that  m  which  he  has  been  ge-p. 
fierall^  depicted  by  /the  poftmicai 
«     Antipathy  of  the  Greeks,  48g 

^oney*8  letter  to  Windham  on  ifS 
defence  of  the  country,  ^% 

Moore*t  Sermon,  '     200 

lioorc'8  Epistles,  Oics,  ^c.ixj.  Ci(a- 
racter  of  the  fiuthor,  ,iay  and  vollipp 
tuoiiSj  ibid.  '  A  sa^ieness  of  "subject, 
laftguafc,  and  idear,  peculiar  to  Mr. 
Moore,  114.     Quotaubn,  1 15.     Va. 

.  rious  observations',  i\$y  et  atq. 
^\^s  describing  the  vast  scale  On 
which  nature  has  fashioned  her  works 
in  the  new  worid,  jjr" 

tforal  educatioii,  Simon »|  fcfiuel  to,  434 

l<fARRATI  VE  of  the  death  of  Coto- 
ncl  Villey,  4^| 

Navigation,  Nicholson's  treatise  On 
prXcticaJ,  ,q« 

ffrfandery   ^agthents  of    thp    |lfc*  of, 

Negoilation,  state  of  the,  Ao 

Vticmsh^^r^  tfei^c   <^n  practical  hiS- . 

gaUo^i,  lot 

Wild  Uish  girJi  '     3,7 

litvifible  enemy,  oil 

Novum  testamentum  Crarc^,  ire.     540 

OWcctioni    tb     Viccinc    inofculatiOn, 

PbsenratioDs  on  the  epideii^ic  disease 
at  Gibraltar,  ,  ^^^  ' 

Obtefvalions,  Abefaeilyr'g  turgicai.^ide 
Abernethy. 

W^ervations  oq  cancer.  Vide  Home. 

C^bservvions  addressed  to  grsitid  juries, 

<^fa«,"«otti*»collec^«Dn  of  ^etattaiio  V 

Phne*ff  hiftorical  fragmem^  of  the  Mo- 
^  empire,'  tSj.  Auhiritelt  paVei . 
fcis  way  to  the  throne,  by  the  iiipri- 
abnmentof  fiis  fatl^er  and  the  d^sttuc- 
tion  of  hit  three  Brotherf  v^ich  six  of 
Ihcir  sons,  1 83.     His  imbltidn  for  a 

,  toe  impeded  %  SeVagi,  183.     Cha^ 
tacter  of  Sevagi,  184.    A  iooi  iit 
i^tr^  VoLq. 


desultory  war  between  Sevagi  in3  tht 
Mongul,  which  was  prosecut^  at  .in- 
tervals and  with  various  spceess  for 
tlie  space  of  1^  years,  611  the  former 
died  ftii68o  of  »n  inflanunation  in  hit  ' 
lungs,  and  in  the  52d  yeardf  his  age, 
184.     His  funeral  obsequies  accom- 
panied   with    the     conflagration    of 
his  attendants,  his  animals  and  wiveS| 
ib.     Sambagi  Inherits  the  power  with* 
out  the  genius  of  his  father,  i^>.     His 
predominant  propensity  a  passion  for 
women  ;  which  ultimately  proved  hit 
rui%i  85.  Ordered  by  theMogul  forcite, 
cutioii ,  his  heart  cut  out  and  his  man* 
gled  limbs  given  to  the  dogs,  i8>.    In 
Indostan,  the  whole  soil  is  esteemed 
t|ie  property  of  the  sovereign,by  whofl^ 
or  his  representatives  it  is  letowtto 
the  cultivators  on  conditipn  of  receiv- 
ing a  cirtain  share  out  of  the  produce, 
18^5.     The  population  exuberant  in  a 
State  of  squalid  misery,  ib.    Spinning    • 
and  weaving  the  employments  which 
seem  best  to  accord  With  the  heat  of 
the  climate  and  the  feeble  frame  of 
the   inhabitants,    186.     The  Moors 
or  Tartars  seem  lost  in  the  greater  po« 
puiationoftheGentoosjwho  outnumber 
them  by  ten  to  one,  j86.     The  ut- 
most civility    prevails  amongst    the 
Moors  to  their  equals,  while  an  extra- 
vagant homage  is  rendered  to  superi-  ^ 
ors,   186,     Dissimulation,   a  charac- 
teristic   of  the  natives  of  Indostap, 
187.     Their  sagacity  in  commercial 
transactions,   188.       The  priesthood 
inherited  by  descent  among  the  Brach- 
mans,  ib.     A    perceptible  similitude 
i^  the  forms,  dispositions  anjj  man* 
ners  of  the  Hindoos,  iQg.   The  frame 
and  physiognomy  of  the  Indian  indi* 
cate  a  degree  of  feebleness  which  8ur«     ' 
.   prizes   the    $tranger,     ib.     Rice   the  • 
principal  food  of  the  native^   of  Hin. 
doostaii.  1^^ 

O^de^uestion,  renwrks'  qn  the,      a^ 
Owens<iii»s  wild  Irish  feirli  ^ 

PALLISOT'S  genius  of  Voltaire,  40, 
Palmer*sSwiss  exile,  ra« 

i*ai^s,  Pinkcrton^s  recollections  of.vido 

Pinker  ton. 
Patriotic  fund  at  JLJoyd^s,  third  report 
of  thccommitteeofihe,  424 

Fhilosophical  and  critical  comparison 
of  fourteen  of  the  antient  and  mo- 
dern languages  oif  Europe,  465.  The 
properties  by  which  language  may 
become  a  perfect  instrument  for  the 
adequate  eipressioh  of  ideas  and  sen- 
sations are  resolved  into  copiousness 
cnergy,pcrspiculty  and  harinony,4i7»   - 
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Ttieitfavnct  sh«woSetweeo  th^  ire. 
^lifi^meot  of  the  Greek  language  by 
tftc  ^bilotophen  and  critics,  on^  one 
hkna,  and  bj  die  soets,  oratori,  and 

'  Mttorfaot  on  cheother.  468.  Ancient 
linftrngesinore  rich  than  the  modern 

* '  in  harmony  of  tound,  but  their  phtat- 
teofbgy  comparatively  barren  in  beau- 

*  •y«"«*'^*^ty^f combination,  469. 
CUtfftcter  of  the  French  langt^ge 
dl|(»icted«  4^  Poetrv  the  best 
'triterkn  Df  the  energy  of  a  language, 

470 

PKilOflophica)  transactions  pt  the  Lon. 
don  Royal  Society.tiJe  Transactions. 

Phitotcpmeal  essays  on  the  study  of  tlie 
hvmanmind,^  Prerost,  vide  Pirc- 
tott. 

Piokerton^s  recollections  of  Pans,lS6. 
The  author  overwhelmed  with  de- 
light oti  a  visit  to  the  porcelain  nia- 
mifacturr  at*  ^Vres,  188.  The  chas*. 

'  tity  of  the  Preach  matrons,  i^^.  The 

•  employment  cf  literary  men  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  inany  of  the 
'first  offices  uridcr'jovcrtimentrecotn- 
^vi«ndedr  1S9.  Fi'en^.h  booksellers 
MgmatTzed  as  open  rogues,  199.   An- 

^'alcdote  of  a  tree  planted  in  rhe  gar- 
•  densofthe  Luxembourg  pklacc,  by  the 
Warid  of  Mary    dc    M^dicii,'.  199, 
'-^uotiafparte  at  Jaffa,  i^  .     The  mi- 
•tieralbgy  c^f  ihe-neighBourhodd  of  Pa- 
ris interesting,   ibid.  ^  State  of'me- 
itfiHneiji  Priince,  892'     Commerc/al 
•^ttilty  with  FriiiCe,  i&id.  Anecdotes, 
^(ff" et sed,  IgnOft nv.e  of  cduntry  sur-    • 
'  geotts*  in  FraSce,        '  194 

i*ian  flw  tht  augmentation  of  the  regiilar 
aHny.  ^  loj 

P^i^  awd  Orrmsn  dictionary,         ^43 
Pl»HttC8,  Bates'y-^chtistian,  ride  Bates. 

JPokfTfCS. 

Answer  to  war  in  disguise,  106 

"Andrews  on  the  war  and  politics 
'    hetwceb  Frahce  krrd  Great  Britain, 

.    .        a«9 

Bowles**  Inquiry  int6  the  beit  me»as 
^  •  of  national  safety,  '     ,»o4 

Bichenof's  .destiny  of  the  G^man 
'    empire,  106 

f>rfen(^  of  th-e  volunteer  system,  1  oj 
tiMogue    between    Buonaparte  and 

Talleyrand,  aia 

HuaterV  reasons  (6r  not  making* 
.  fieace  wkh  BLt6iiapartie,  439 

le    ^Wc-iurier's  two  *  letters   on   the  * 

^othmissariat  plan  for  the  augmen<-    . 

t$tibtt  of-t^^e  regular  army^  1XJ5 
Ea  paik  en  Apparence,  106 

Money's    littter    to    Windham    on 

>t!he  defesice  of  th*  country,  408 
#lM|idaa't      coaiftfitoii     ^      Mr* 


Pitt's  and  Mr^Fox^  bitb  hr  i^ 

government  of  British  India,     10^ 

Kemarks    on    the  Oude     queatioa» 

kose's  examination  iotd  tLe  in- 
crease of  rhe  revenue,  %tz 
Substances  of  the  debates  for  abolish- 
ing the  slave  trade.  404 

Portable  ^  mathematical  tabks,  Wlii. 
t>ng»s,  J34 

Pottery  Jackson,  remarkable   case    of> 

»og 

Practical  narigatiott,  Nicholson's  trea> 
tise  on,  «  sot 

Present  relation!  of  the  war  and  politics 
between  EngUnd  and  France,       3*9 

PrevQst's  philosophical  essays  of  tho 
human  mind>  49}.  Relults  of  Con- 
dillic  and  l^stuttde  Tracy  concern* 
ing  the  idea  of  eKtet)sion,  ib.  Mo« 
lives  of  the  will  divided  into  rational 

'  and  irrational,  494.  Criterion  of 
conditional  truth,  the  identity  betweta 
principle,  and  the  conse<}ueuces,  495. 
(iertainiy  and  probability,  ib.  Ax- 
ioms general  propositions  of  iaraae- 
diate  certaihty,  496 

Principle  and  origin  of  sovereign  pawcrt 
tiszj  on  the,  vide  Essay. 

Progress  of  gibry  in  the  life  of  Lord 
NcUon,  99r 

Prospectus  of  a  national  institution  in 
Amcricjw  ,5*4 

Pulmonary  consumptions  treated  with 
uva  ursi.  Bourse's  cases  of,  4*%: 


RAlNSFORD'saCcounf^the  cimpiitdl. 

Hayti,  vide  {Hayti. 
Reasons  for  not  making  peace  with  ^uo« 

naptrte,  ,  0^ 

Recollections  of  Paris^  fide  %ikcrten* 
Reflectioas  ol  Frederic  the  Great*  yide 

*  Prederic.  -  '  ' 

Regular  army,  plan  f^r  the  augmenta- 
tion of  th^,  x<^ 
Relations   between  Sngland  and  Spain«'< 

Genta  09  the,  ^>t 

Remarks  on  Shake^aro'o  Hays,  Sey*  • 

inour's  critical,  vide  Scymiourw 
Remarks  on  the, Oude  question^  .    Z^- 
Remarks  on  the  hosbandty  and  inter- 

tenial  cottcVncrce  of  Bengal,        86 
Rfemhtent  fever  among  the  troops,  ,ac« 

count  of  the,  '  33* 

Remonstrance  to  the  Rev,  R* Warder  on 

his  fart  sermon.  414 

Researches  on  many  Celtic  aiid  Roaaaa 

monuttientik]>y  Barailoo,videBif«iloa«  - 

Restoration  of  the  Jews,  aii 

Review  of  the  French  theatrea^  .     53I 

Revenue,  czamiQetion  into  that  increase 

4ifcht^  "^      •<! 
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.4teview  of  tKe  conduct  of  the  Prince  bf 
,     Walcg,   by     Jeffery,  78 

Robinson's  juvenile  poems,  44a 

•Rivalry  of  France  and   Eugland,       ^J^ 
Rochester's  Scrmob ». feishop  ot\        210 
Rose's  examination  into  tlie  increase  of 
tile  revenue. 

SAUNTERER.  Clarke's,    ,  333 

.^Science  of  l^gisjatiofi)   Fifangieri's,  viae 

LegMlation.  « 

-Scotland,    bird?  of,  vide  Grahame. 

JScoti's  .Ballads,  vide  Baiiads. 

Second  Report  of  the  British  and  Fo* 

reign  bible    Society,  448 

Select  exercises,  by  Whiting,  3^4 

"^etjuel  to  fiaoral  education,  437 

SSc/mour's  critical    remarks   on  Shak.c- 

peare*?  l>lays,'  376.     The  melody   of 

Shakespeare^  37^.     S^ueamishness  of 

the  editors-  ot   Shakespeare  who  are 

afraid  to  alter  the  text  where  it  is  dis- 

ikgured  by  gross  and  obvious  anoma^ 

lies  in  grammar,  misplaced  and  ridi^ 

cuIous>   379*     Balaam'^  swotdy  384. 

Caliban    the  most  original  indention 

of  Shake:>peare,  381.     Menander,j8x 

Shakespeare's  plays,  Seymour's  critical 

remarks  on,  vide  Seymour, 

Sheridan's     coinpari^on   of  Mr.  Pitt's 

audMr.  Fox's  bills  for  the  governmeni 

of  British  luJi^«  105 

Shobcrl's  demonstration  of  the  existence- 

of  a  God,  ,  ,  21Q 

Liberia,  the  exilts  of,    ^  ,  535^- 

Sicily    and    luly^  LesWr's  travels    in, 

.  vide  Travels.  .  ' 

Bulmer's  sermon,  s       ^24 

Ajoore'i  sermon,  209 

Rochester's  sermon,  aio 

^Thompson's  sermon,  32^ 

touch's  sermon,         '        •  315 

S^man^s  sequel  to  moral  education,  jjg^, 

Slave  trade,  debates  on  the  abolishing  of 

..the,  ^  44'*/ 

Society,    second  report  of  the  Briush 

and  foreign,  448 

S6v,ereign-  power,  essay  on,  vide  lEssay, 

Spain,   England  and  Fr^ce,  Froiisart'f 

chronicles  of,  vide  Froissart. 

State  of  the  negotiation,  43O 

State  of  France  in  the  5th  century,  537 

Stone's  trciitise  on  the  diseases  of    tbt 

stomach,  i6.     Detection  of  an  rrror 

of  Dr.Fordycc,  who  has  stated  in  his 

treatise  on   digestion    that  tli«  back 

ttfthe  duodenum  being    without  the 

^peritoneal   coat,    au    opportuotty  is 

given  for  greater  distention  than  can 

take   place  in  the    lower  intestinefl; 

wb?reas  the  firm  attachment  of  the 

duodeuufll  t*    the  fubjacoot  YC/C«« 


bra  hu  tht  opposite  eSeoc,  tttt 
obviates  the  inconvenience  whicH 
would  ensue  .from  the  distort^K 
of  the  diicti^s  YQmimiais  cboledtf* 
cusf  were  such  distention  to  tak* 
pHce>i7.  Experiments  on  the  coi- 
gulation  of  mi  Ik,  ibid*  A  receipt 
which  has  been  found  to  rally  iim 
powers  of  digestion  in  old  age,  «i^ 
in  that  fastidious  sute  which  fre- 
quently occurs  after  long  fits  ^f  thk 
gout,  iX 

Stranger  in  Ireland,  vide  Carr. 

Stratford  upon  A\on,  history  and  and* 
quities  of,  12} 

Strictures  oi\  Cobbett's  observations,  314 

Study  of  tile  human  mind«Prevost's|)4H<* 
losqphical  essays  on  the, vide  Prevosc 

Sub'Urban  clergyman's  letter  to  a  comi* 
try  clergyman  dn  his  address  to  LmA 
Teignmouth,  20^ 

Substances  of  the  debates  for  aboUshiac 
the  slave  trade,-  449 

Sultana,  '  £4 

Supplementary  pages  to  th^life  of  Cow* 
per,  vide  Hayley* 

Surgical'  observations  by  Ab^raethf, 
vide  Abtrnechy. 

Sutton's  account  of  the  remitteift  fever 
among  the  troops,^  ^^t 

Symmons*8    life  of  Milton,  ^6cm     it-  " 
quiry  into   the  reputation  of  Milton* 
264,   ,  fMilton  a  poet  at   ten    years  mi 
age.     .llii  translation    of  (he  labtk 
pialm  athtteen,  265.     Passage   troni 
Mtlion's  •  reasons  of  .churoh  gowrn-' 
ment.'     Damon,  269.     The   S»lma-, 
Stan    eontrovcrsy,     27;^/      Extewiti* 
state   of  religion     in    Ame^'ica,  275. 
A    cyrioHs    paper   on   the  subject  o£ 
Cromwell's  intevmeniCi  and    th$  sub' 
stituiio^  of  Charles's  corpse   in  ihfi 
protectoral  coffin,  275.     Unkiydneft 
of  Mlltoo's  daughters,  .  276 

Swiss  exile,  ,  ,  ,    ,  3j# 

System,  defence  of  the  voltiutoe«y     i^^j 

TASSO|s  Geru&alenymcliberata.  Zotti't 
edition  of,  loo 

Teignmouth,  country  clefgyma^i's  ad* 
dress  to  Lord,  29$ 

Temple  of  iruth^  vide  Truth. 

Third  report  of  the  committee  of  the  pa*. 
triotic  fupd,  2^^ 

ThoTQton's  sporting  toor  tbiougK 
i^ ranee,  90.  Author's  introduction  to 
J^onaparttr,  9x.  A  ruse  jdc  guerre  in 
a  packet  boat,  gs  Irish  joke,  ^^, 
Account  of  an  cnterunment  at  Ko«. 
eo,  ib.  The  author'sspotting  appara- 
tus, 94.  Anecdot'i96.  Opinion  of 
beauty,  9^.  L^u^^haoi^  acudont,  thi^ 
Hofau  1^. 
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TliorAwi^  fnimc69as   irIA    ItWbrrt 

TKooBMoa't  ScrtMBt  315 

TMie•^¥bigfo•Mtdli•f     jj*    Penoiul 

l^eicrirtioii  of  B«Dd)«t,  48 

9^iir     ttroufh     France,    Tfaomton's 

Tranvactioos  with  Robert  BttrtoH  Esq. 
Co(«nel  Thomtoi|%  33  5 

Trai»actfoai#f  fhe  London  Ko^ral  So- 
ciety, 382.  The  BakeriAD  fecture 
on  ifae  ferpe  of  pcrcusnoi).  383. 
Bu^e^  OQ  imaginkry  quantities,  385. 
^be  application  of  a  method  -of  d^isr- 
c»ee9  tp  the  fpccies  of  sines  whose 
fiumt  ane  obtained  by  Mr.  Lahden 
by  the  fcelp  «jf  impossible»quautiries, 
99i>.  On  the  ^iiaDfity  and  velocity 
••I  ^e  solar  motion,  ,^91.  The 
Croonian  lecture  on  the  arrange* 
iB«iH  and  miEChamcal  action  of  the 
«»ujc)es  of  6she$,  39 j.  Chemical 
rxpenmentii  on  guaiiwum,  94.  On 
^/«  direction  of  the  radicle  and  ger- 
men  during  the  vegetation  of  seeds, 
^^.  A  third  Scries  of  experioieut^ 
•II  an  artificial  substan^^  which 
iysci»n  ibe  principal  characteris- 
tic propertlea  ^  tannin,  with . 
•MM  vrtDarka  on  coal,  3^9.  Aa 
attdmit  «f  a  tmalMobe  of  the  human 
yr^stace  f  hind^  which  has  not  before , 
betft  ui(cA  sMice  of  hy  anatotxusts,* 

TrafTtfatsoB  from  the  Greek  anthology, 

vtvir  Aiithologyk 
TratokiiM  of  tht  first  baek  ^the  Iliad, 

3^9 
Trav^U  in  Inly  »nd  SfcUy  by  Creuze 
it  Lesser,  449.  SpeciSmien  of  the 
^author'*  natieiial1iy>  45a.  '  i^ridge  of 
Liidi,  451^  Criticism  of  Eoglith 
Planners,  taste  an^'  beaafy,  455. 
Th^  damtnions  of  the  pope,  454. 
PjklerdU);  anecdote  of  the  King  of 
Kaples,  456.  Arthur  Young,  457. 
The  btff  of  Naples,  lb.  Of  the 
r*rnese  Bjg^  and  Hercutes,  4^3. 
He)tulaa^ai^');$i|.  Chateau  of  For- 
•id,  45gt:  Pompeii,  460.  Cathe. 
dral  ot  St.  I^etcr,  at  Rome,  460.  Li- 
|»rart  <*  the  Vafcitani46o.  Stattiaries, 
&b.  Of  Rome,  46a.  Ssaie  of  Italian 
Hi^ratyre,  46a.  Thetrhoinetek'  of 
Ibmatto  virtue,  46^  Conversazionet> 
"9163'  Cidthc^s,  lb.  Anecdote  iUus- 
trativc  6f  me  ^indictiire  reraper  of  the 
Italian),  463.    Imputanonof  Rome, 

Traveller,  Be^ian,  vide  Belgiaii. 
"1  rir<rcl«  through  the    mdtt  hsportant 
.^tt  of  the  Danish  provinces*       543 
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